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Farewell great Worker ! Dreamer of great dreama !" 
Who dared to gaze back in the depths profound 
Of India’s glorious past ; who sought and found, 
In our beloved Motherland, the streams 
Of Holy Ganqi, tha!, from Sita's hair 
Descending, offer'd draughts of Wisdom rare 

To thirsting souls of men. Now underground 
This Gangi flows : how dra; her out once more g 
To surface, whereby, as in days of yore, 

Our land become a place of pilgrimage, — 

This was the only thought that did engage 

Each moment of thy life. God-giv’n thy store 

Oj gilts thou didst for India freely pour ; 

Come back,—for Service greater than before. 


"t Roproduced with permission from the Calcutta Review, 
July, 1924. 
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THE LAKSMANASENA ERA. 
HEMCHANDRA RAYCHAUDHURI, M.A. 


> 

The universal belief among scholars is that the Laksmanasena 
Era originated in the Sena Dynasty of Bengal. According to one 
troup of scholars ! the era marks the accession of king Laksmanasena 
of Bengal, gon of Vallalasena (Ballal Sen), who is represented by 
Dhoyi as ruling in the city of Vijayapura. Professor Kielhorn has 
proved that the first day of the era was October 7, A.D. 1119, and 
the first current year, as reckoned from the era, was A.D. 11 19-20. 
Consequently Laksmanasena must have ascended the throne in A.D. 

1119, and died before 1170, as an inscription of the year 51 of the era 
speaks of his reign as atita or past. 

According to another group of scholars* the era commemorates 
the accession or coronation of a predecessor of king Laksmanasena of 
Bengal who himself ruled in the last quarter of the twelfth century 
A.D. x 

Both the views are open to serious objections. The first theory 
is opposed not only to the evidence of certain passages of the Danasa- 
gara and the Adbhittasagara, two works attributed to king Vallala- 
sena « Ballal Sen), the father of Laksmanasena, but also to the testi- 
mony of the T'abakát-i-Nàsiri which was written by Minhaj-i-Siraj in 
A.H. 658 (A.D. 1260), 

Two manuscripts of the Dänasägara contain the following pas- 
sage.” 
nikhila-cakra-tilaka érimad-Ballälasenena pü rne 
éaSi-navadasamite Sakavarse Danasigaro racitah. 


One of these manuscripts is in the India Office collection and in 
- this the date is given in numerical figures also. The other is in the 


Tu ० 1 og. Kielhorn (Indian Antiquary, Vol XIX, p. 2); R. D. Banerji, J. & P. A.S.B., 
Vol, IX, 1013, p. 273, et seq. ; 8. Kumiir (Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 188). 

2 e.g. M. Chakravarti, J, d: P. A.S.B. (N.8S.), Vol. 1 (1905), p. 48, et seq. ; V. A. Smith, 
Tle Early History of India, Third Edition, p. 418. 
8 J. & P; A.S.B. (New Series), Vol. EX, 1913, p. 274. 
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2 THE LAKSMANASENA ERA. . 


"possession of Babu Nagendra Nātha Vasu. This manuscript contains 
two more verses elucidating the date. 
A manuscript of the Adbhiitasagara now in the collection of the 
Bombay Government, contains the following verse :— 
Sake khanavakhendvabde àrebhe Adbhitasigaram 
Gaudendra-kunijaralana-stambha-bahur mahipatih. 


The agreement of the dates from two differenteworks seems to 
prove beyond doubt that Vallalasena (381181 Sen), father of Laksmana- 
sena, was alive in the Saka years 1090-91, i.e. A.D. 1168-69. Con- 
sequently it has to be admitted that Laksmanasenae ascended thé 
throne, not in the year A.D. 1119, but after A.D. 1169. * 

The passages of the Dänasägara and the Adbhütsagara quoted 
above have been rejected as late interpolations by Mr. R. D. Banerji.* 
The evidence of Minhaj-i-Siraj cannot however be dismissed so sum- 
marily. According to the narrative contained in the Tabakat-i- Nasir, 
written by Minhàj in A.H. 658 (A.D. 1260), Rae Lakhmaniya (Raja 
Laksmana) was ruling in Bengal at the time of the Nüdiah raid of 
Muhammad bin Bakhtyar, which took place after A.H. 589 and ‘some 
years " before A.H. 601, i.e. between A.D. 1193 and 1205.*, 

The second theory seeks to reconcile the dates of Vallälasena 
(Ballal Sen) and Laksmanasena given in the Dänasägara, the Adbhü- 
tasagara, and the T'abakát-i-Nàsiri, with the initial date of the Laks- 
manasena Era, as determined by Kielhorn, by attributing the establish- 
ment of the era to a predecessor of Laksmana. But this theory 
ignores the fact that the era of A.D. 1119 is distinctly called “Lakg- 
manäbda and Laksmanasena varsa in several ancient manuscripts dis- 
covered by Pandit Haraprasad Šāstrī Again, it does not satis- 
factorily explain why the word afita is used in reference to the rajya 
of Laksmanasena in the Bodh-Gayà inscription of the year 51 (A.D? 
1170). 

There is another important fact which has been ignored by both 
the groups of scholars mentioned above. The Sena kings of Bengal 
never use the era which they are said to have established. All the 
inseriptions of this dynasty hitherto discovered are dated in regnal 


> 
‘J. & P. A.S.B. (New Series), Vol. EX, 1913, p. 275. | 
७ Smith, The Early History of India, Third Edition, pp. 410-17 
8 J. & P. A.S.B. (Now Series), Vol. 11, 1906, p. 16; of. * A Catalogue of Pglm-lea/ grad 
selected paper manuscripts belonging to the Darbar Library, Nepal, pp. 33, 51 
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years. Even the records of Vi&ávarüpasena and Keéavasena, the two 
sons Of Laksmanasena, form no exception. The copperplate inscrip- 
tion of Vijayasena is dated in the year 31? The Naihati grant of 
Vallälasena is dated in the year 11. The Tarpanadighi and Anulia 
grants, and the Dacca Candi image inscription of the time of Laks- 
manasena, are dated in the year 3* The Madanapidn grant of 
Visvarüpasena is dated in the year 14." The Edilpur ‘grant of 
Kesavasena is dated in the year 3." These dates do not suggest a 
continuous reckoning. A glance at them is sufficient to show that 
they are the regnal years of the reigning monarehs, and not years of 
the Laksmanakena Era. 

On the contrary we find that the era is used in Bihàr and is 
associated with a line of Sena kings who are described as lords of 
Pithi. The Janibigha inscription records the grant of a village to the 
Vajrāsana for the residence of the Ceylonese monk, Mañgalasvämin, by 
king Jayasena, the lord of Pithi, son of Buddhasena.!! The inscrip- 
tion bears the date, the year 83 of the Laksmanasena Era, the 15th 
day of the bright half of the month of Karttika. Mr. Jayaswal has 
pointed out, that the commentator of the Rämacarita explains the 
word Pithipati (lord of Pithi) by Magadhädhipa." Consequently 
Jayasena was a king of South Bihar. 

Another epigraph discovered at Bodh-Gaya ' mentions Buddha- 
sena, father of Jayasena, describes him as Pifhipati, and represents 
him as a contemporary of ASokacalla, king of a Himalayan district, two 
of whdse inscriptions found at Bodh-Gaya bear the dates 51 and 74 of 

| the Laksmanasena Era." 

In his Catalogue of Palm-leaf and selected paper manuscripta belong- 
ing to the Darbar Library, Nepal, Pandit Haraprasad Sastri notices 
some fifty-seven manuscripts which contain colophons dated in the 


7 . Banerji, Büngalára Itihása, pp. 200-91, 


R. D 
३ R. D. Banerji, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIV, pp. 156-163. 
^  * R. D. Banerji, Bäñgalära Itihüsa, pp. 297-98 
10 R. D, Banerji, Bühgalüra Itíhüsa, p. 323, J. A.S, B., LXV, Part 1, p. 15; J.A.S.B 
क WM, Part I, p. 40; and J. d P. A.S.B. (New Serios), X, 104 
| IN. G. Majumdar, Patna Museum Inscription of Jayasena, Indian Antiquary, Vol 
XLVIII, 1919, p. 47 
12 J.B.O0.R.S,, Vol IV, p. 267; cf. also Büngalüra Itihüsa, p. 257, n (43) 
15 Indian Antiquory, Vol. XLVIII, 1919, p. 46 
CE कि ४८6115, * A List of the Inscriptions of Northern India’; Ins. Nos. 576 and 577, 
— * Epigraphia Indica, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 79. 
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"Laksmana Samvat, ranging from the year 91 (in the manuscript 
No. 400, p. 15) to the year 558 (No. 1076 (क), p. 31). Most of these 
manuscripts are written in Maithila (Northern Bihari) characters and the 
earliest dates (91, and 116) are found in the Maithila manuscripts. "The 
evidence of these records and that of the Bodh-Gaya and the Janibigha 
inscriptions leaves no room for doubt that the earliest use of the 
Laksmanasena Era was confined to the province of Bihar. 

In his note on “ Triküta and the so-called Kalachuri or Chedi 
Era," ! Dr. Fleet observes: ** Any era may be introduced into a country 
in which it was not founded. But no era can have been founded in ea 
country in which it was never used." We have seen that the Laks- 
manasena Era was never used in Bengal by its alleged founders, the 
Sena kings of Vijayapura. The earliest use of it was confined to Bihàr 
where we have epigraphic evidence of the existence of a line of Sena 
kings who actually used the era. It is fair to conclude from this that 
the origin of the Laksmanasena Era is to be sought not in the Sena 
dynasty of Vijayapura (Bengal) but in the Sena dynasty of Pithi 
(Bihar). King Jayasena was ruling in the year 83 of this era. His 
father, king Buddhasena, was a contemporary of Asokacalla who lived 
in the years 51 and 74 of this era. The parts of the Bodh-Gayà and 
Janibigha inscriptions which contain the dates 51, 74 and 83 run as 
follows '* :— 

Srimal-Lakhvana (ksmana)-senasy —àtitarajye Sam 51. 
Srimal-Laksmanasenadevapidanam—=atitarajye Sarh 74. 
Laksmanasenasy —átitarájve Sam 83. — 

The most important point in these dates is the use of the word atita. 
Professor Kielhorn remarks: * During the reign of Laksmanasena the 
years of his reign would be described as Srimal-Laksmanasena-deva- 
padanam rajye (or pravardhamäna-vijaya-räjye) Samvat, after his death 
the phrase would be retained, but atifa prefixed to the word räjye, to 
show that, although the years were still counted from the commence- 
ment of the reign of Laksmanasena, that reign itself was a thing of 
the past," The founder of the Laksmanasena Era whose reign was 
a thing of the past in the year 51 (—A.D. 1170) cannot be identified 


T 
15 J.R.A. S.. 1905, p. 508. 
16 Indian Antiquary, Vol XLVIII, 1919, p. iil. Epigraphia Indica, Vol XII, 
pp- 29-30. नम = 
IT Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX, p. 2. *- 
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with Laksmanasena of Bengal, the son and successor of the author of* 
the Danasagara and the Adbhütasagara, who was driven out of Nüdiah 
by Muhammad bin Bakhtyár at some date subsequent to the taking 
of Delhi by the Muhammadans in A.H. 589, which is practically 
equivalent to A.D. 1193, and prior to Muhammad's expedition into 
the hills of the N.E. frontier, called Tibbat (Tibet) by the author of 
the Tabakat-i-N@siri, which took place in A.H. 601 (August 1204— 
August 1205). 

. If the founder of the Laksmanasena Era was not identical with 
King Laksmanasena of Bengal, he must have been the founder of the 
Sena dynasty Of Pithi. This explains why his reckoning is perpetuated 
by king Jayasena of Pithi, but is never used by any Sena king of 
Bengal, not even by Viávarüpasena and Keéavasena, the sons and 

७ immediate successors of king Laksmana of Bengal. This also explains 
why the era is used in the records of Bodh-Gayà and Mithila from . 
the first century of its existence, but never appears in a Bengali 
manuscript till 171 years had elapsed from the time of the founder. 
The era is not connected with a Gauda king till the year 432, 
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THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE PURANA 
° LITERATURE. 


B. C, MAZUMDAR, B.A., B.L., Lecturer, University of Calcutta. 


. The word purdna indicates * old’ in all the Sanskritic languages of 
Pndia. In itseuse as a noun, Purana signifies the branch of religious 
literature, which records, or rather once recorded, the deeds of gods and 
men of. very olden days. The name Puräna, as a special branch of 
the sacred literature, occurs perhaps first in the Atharva Veda. The 
very Rks of the Atharvan, in which we meet with the word Puräna, 
should be critically considered, to get a clear notion of the character of 
the Purana literature of the Vedic times. In Prof. Lanman's trans- 
lation, the 23rd and the 24th Rks of the 7th Sükta of the llth book 
of the Atharva Veda, stand as follows: ‘‘ Both what breathes with 
breath and what sees with sight: from the remnant (ucchista) were 
born all the gods in heaven, heaven-resorters °. ‘* The verses (Rk), the 
chants (Sama), the meters, the ancient (puräna) together with the formula 
(Yajus): from the remnant were born, ete., etc," The learned editor 
of the Harvard Oriental Series is not correct in his translation of the 
word Purana, by the phrase “the ancient," This word, in association 
with some names, relating to the ancient sacred lore, must signify a 
specific branch of the holy literature. The 4th Rk of the 6th parväya 
of the 15th kinda of the Atharva Veda, may be compared to clear 
up the misconception. The Rk says: 

a “Ho (the Prajüpati) moved out, ete. After him moved out both the Itih&sa (the 
narrative) and the Purdon (the story of eld) and the G&this (songs) and the Nür&éansis 


(eulogies). Verily both of the Itih&sa and of the Pur&na and of the Gáth&s and of the 
Nürüáansis doth he become the dear abode who knoweth this." 


I have given here as well the translation of Prof. Lanman. The 
learned professor has translated here the word Purüma by 'story of 
eld’, while the vague phrase ‘ancient’ occurs for it in the translation 
of* other Rks just quoted above. The mysterious origin of the 
Purana (the story of eld) along with the gods and the mantras as 
namated in the verses, points to its hoary antiquity and to its recog- 

A. * nised place in the sacred literature of the Rsis. We proceed now to 
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examine other facts, to establish very clearly and distinctly, that the 
rank and honour which Puràna enjoys, in the Atharvan, is not peculiar 
to that Veda alone, but that it is in the tradition of all the Vedas, 
that the Purina is a branch of the Vedic literature, and that it is as old 
and as sacred as the Vedic mantras themselves. 

If we refer to those post-Mantra treatises such as the Brahmanas 
| which were composed with the distinct object of explajning the spiri- 
k tual significance and utility of the Vedic ritual, we get many practical 

directions, as to how the sacrificial rites should be performed, in order 

* to secure the highest spiritual benefit. Generally speaking, the Sämæ 
f Veda, the Rg Veda, and the Atharva Veda Sarnhitas afe uniform in 
| character, being collections of mantras such as have to be recited at the 
yajüas; the Yajur Veda Samhita takes partly the character of a 
U Brahmana, in that the directions regarding the sacrificial ceremonial 
L have been given in it in some detail. The Brahmanas and similar 
other works forming the post-Mantra literature, are devoted mainly 

to furnish explanations and to point out the religious importance of 

T the Vedic mantras; in these works, we get clear ideas as to how and for 
१ what object the yajfias should be performed. For example, it has 
been elaborately given in the Brhaddevatà, how to perform a yajtia 

in an efficacious manner, the sacrificer must know (1) which devatd 

"T is to be invoked on what occasions, (2) what mantra has to be uttered 
| to suit the occasion, (3) how the words of the mantras should be 
correctly pronounced and chanted, (4) the name of the Ksi who saw or 
discovered the mantra, (5) the circumstances under which a mfantra 

or a sükta, having been uttered by a seer, a special object was once 
secured, and (6) the proper ritualistic method or form to be adopted 

in the performance of the yajna. The mantras, as compiled in the 

early Sarnhitäs, are therefore of no practical use even to the learned* 
priests, if they fail to know or learn the vidyás just now enumerated. 

The widyäs of my enumeration are found generally mentioned in three 
groups, viz. (1) the knowledge of the proper god, (2) the knowledge 

of the proper mantra, for the special sacrifice, and (3) the knowledge 

of the details of the rituals, to suit each particular occasion. "That the 
phalafruti, or the history of the efficacy of the mantras, falla under 

the third head, will be made clear later on.' 1 need hardly state, that 


! I am inclined to suppose, that the Br&hmana priesta were called trafi or tebijja 


(Pāli form) because they had to learn the three things mentioned above. It is not the z 
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in ritualistie works, there are details under each head of the above knove- 
ledge, and there are many practical directions or vidhi, regarding the 
forms of sacrificial ceremonies. 

We have seen, that as a part of the ritual, it was absolutely 
necessary for a priest to know the history of the origin of the mantra; 
we shall presently see that it was necessary for a priest to recite at 
the yajia, how, by the chanting of the mantra, its original seer got out 
of many worldly dangers and difficulties. The readers may refer to 
the excellent edition of the Artharva Veda Samhita by Prof. Lanman, 

ewherein the gpecial purpose for which a säkta is to be chanted, has 
been prefixed to each and every sükta. For easy reference, I specially 
name the Brhaddevata, critically edited by Prof. Macdonell, wherein 
the Purina history and the practical utility or phalasruti, relating to 
various mantras, have been severally set out. 1 cite here just one 
example, to show the relation of the Purina to the mantra; how Dir- 
ghatama was born blind, has been stated in a story form in the fourth 
chapter of the Brhaddevata (verses 11-15). It has then been stated 
(verse 16) that some hymns or mantras (viz. Rg Veda I, 140-56) 
were revealed to Dirghatama, and he got back the use of his eyes. It 
has been stated, that knowing this history, the Rks revealed to Dir- 
ghatamä should be recited to regain good eyesight. Thus it is very 
clear, that at the time of the performance of the yajnas, recitation of 
the history of the mantras was an inseparable part of the ceremony, 
and that the knowledge of the Purana or the origin of the mantra, was 
essential with the Vedic priests. Some more facts will be adduced pre- 
sently, in support of these two propositions. The stories as constitute 
the Purana, under the Rg Veda mantras, have been related in the Brhad- 
devatà. There cannot be any doubt that this story-literature, abso- 
«lutely necessary for the performance of the yayñas, was designated as 

Purana or Puranetibasa.* 
To illustrate that many siiktas of the Vedic Samhita cannot be 


r 


place where I can discuss the question, that the appellation firayi had originally no 
reference to the three collections of the Vedic mantras, but referred wholly to the three 
vídyüs the Brihmanas had to acquire, to perform a yojAa, be it according to S&ma or 

fk or Yajul or Atharvan rites. 
2 The custom of the present day, that at the time of the #rGddho or other such cere- 
monies, a Paurünika has to mit apart to read some Paur&nika text, is after the oldest tradi- 
| bin of ॥७४ल्ठाल ritual, Now tho Furápas are not read to explain or glorify the mantras, 
s bat merely because it is a long-standing custom to do #0. 
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properly understood, if the Purana stories relating to them are not 
referred to and read, I refer the readers to the 95th siikta of the 10th 
mandala of the Rg Veda collection. The sikta, as it stands, does not 
inform us who Purüravà is, and under what circumstances he is address- 
ing persuasive words toa nymph; the Purana ofiPurüravà and Urvagi, 
as narrated in the 7th chapter of the Brhaddevata, or in the Sata- 
patha Brahmana (which has been called a samvid or dialogue by Yaska 
and itihaüsa or story by Saunaka), must be read for the explanation 
of the sükta. No matter whether the stories constituting the Vedic 
Purana were compiled separately like the mantra 8800015, 01” 
whether they were merely retained in memory by a spetial class of 
priests, it is absolutely certain that the Purana literature always existed 
by the side of the holy mantras. 

We get in the introductory chapter of the Mahabharata, that the 
custom of reciting Purana to the priests, who were initiated and ready 
to perform a holy sacrifice, was not forgotten; for, the Pauranika 
Ugrasrava asks the Rsis in the following words to ascertain whether 
they were in a fit state to listen to the narration: 

“ krtübhiseküh ducayah krtajapy& hutägnayan . 
bhavanta Gane svasthi bravimi kim-ahad dvij&h ? '' (15). 

As to the fact that the Vedas have to be explained by the Itihäsa 
and the Purina, a line occurs in the very introductory chapter of the 
Mahabharata : 

Itih£äsa-loränébhyärh Vedar samupabrhhayet (267). 

The orthodox tradition is, that Vyäsa divided the Veda in the, 
early years of the Kaliyuga, and became the progenitor of the 
Purana literature. We need not concern ourselves here with the ques- 
tion as to when and under what circumstances the different Vedic 
Sarnhitäs were compiled; but there can be no doubt, that once it ” 
became necessary to divide the Veda, or more properly to classify the 
Vedic mantras, from the ritualistic point of view. When this division or 
classification had to be made, Puränetihäsa could not but form a 
separate branch under the Vedas. The account we get by tradition is 
therefore not wrong, that the Puräna, as a literature, arose out of the 
work of classification or division of the Vedas, no matter whether the* 
author of that work of classification or division be called Vyasa or not. 
Since vyàs means, in Sanskrit, ** to divide into parts" or "to - 

| arrange ", the sage of the olden times, who was principally instrumental 
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in bringing about the aforesaid distribution and arrangement, can Be 
safely said to be the progenitor of the Purana, as a special branch of 
the sacred literature. 

That the Purana, as a sacred literature, was both taught and learnt 
by the Bráhmanas, along with the Vedic mantras and the other cor- 
related sciences, is distinctly mentioned in the Šatapatha Brahmana 
(XI. V. 7, 1; XIV. V. 4-10). There is similar mention also in the 
Taittiriya Áranyaka (II. 9-10). The Upanisads have referred to 
. Itihása-Puránam as a subject studied by the orthodox Vedie scholars ; 
*the old Chandogya Upanisad of the Sama Veda school states that the 
Itihäsa-Purñham is the fifth Veda in the division of the Vedas: 


Rg-vedo Yajurvedah S&ma-veda Atharvanná-caturtha ltihüsa-Purünah paficamo 
ved&n&m vedah" (VII. L 4). 


cé From the remarks made before, regarding the Puräna literature, it 
is clear beyond any doubt, that the Purana literature was bound to be 
recognised as the fifth Veda, when the Atharvan collection was recog- 
nised as the fourth division of the Veda. 

When the Mahabharata was compiled as a Samhita, with the 
nucleus of the Bharati-katha, all the stories that existed at the time of 
the compilation in the name of Puränetihäsa, were included in, or inter- 
twined with, the Kuru-Pandava story. It is for that reason that 
Mahäbhärata-Sarnhitä claimed for itself the title ‘ the Pañcama Veda,’ 
and that the people considered that title to be quite legitimate. 
It is quite wrong to suppose, that the Mahabharata-Samhita took some 
time*to be recognised as the fifth Veda; the very character of it secured 
for it this honour, at the very date of its compilation. 

We have noticed, that the Purana has been in association with the 
Itihasa from a remote past. There are many instances in the Maha- 
‘bharata, where the Purina has been spoken of as a depository of Vedic 
&ruti (nana-sruti-samayuktam), We meet also with such passages in 
the Mahabharata, where in narrating some legends or varnsänuca- 
ritam, it has been stated by way of an introductory remark, that 
“maya érutam idam pürvam Purane purusarsabha ", or ** atrapyuda- 
harantimam Itihasam purátanam ", or ** Sruyate hi Puráne'pi Jatila- 
müma Gautami", etc. These instances show, that the Purina handed 
down the ' varnSanucaritam ', and other historical accounts, from 
generation to generation, and its character as the history not only 
of the gods but also of men, was established at the time of the com- 
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pilhtion of the Vedic Samhitüs, Being the history of the gods and the 
Rsis, the Purana literature had to deal with the original or primary orea- 
tion, the secondary ereation or the creation of the world men were 
living in, and the Manvantara-revolutions; again, as associated with 
Itihdsa, it had to narrate the stories of the ideal epoch-making rulers, 
and to maintain the records of many Raj-families of note. In this 
combined character, the Purina of the olden times cgnnot possibly 
much differ from the modern Puranas; for the definition of the 
Purana, we get in almost all the Puranas, that the subject referred to 
above, must be delineated in a Puràna. 1 quote the definition as it * 
occurs in the Vayu Purana: 5 
kirtanamn...... 
sargaé-ca pratisargaé-ca varb4o manvantarüni ca 
varpáünucaritarm ceti Purinam panca laksanam (IV. 10-11). 
Though I could not cite any direct proof from the oldest Vedic litera- 
ture, in support of the statement that Purana, associated with Itihäsa, 
à had the character of a history, I think the evidence furnished by the 
post-Mantric literature as well as by the Mahabharata goes, to some 
| extent, to establish my view. We should not forget, howgver, that 
| Purina is found mentioned, linked with Itihäsa, even in the 
Atharva Veda. That the history of the mighty kings, from the 
remotest antiquity, was maintained in the very work, in which the 
history of the creation was preserved, is pretty clear from the 
accounts of Megasthenes. We get recorded in the fragments of the 
accounts of Megasthenes, that when he came to India, the Indians, 
narrated to him their previous history, as well as the history of the 
creation of the world. Arrian records in his Indica, that Megasthenes 
| reported, that the Hindus reckoned 6042 years from the earliest 
| day to the time of Candragupta. It must also be noticed, that's 
Arrian has remarked in his Indica, that it was a matter of wonder with 
L him how Megasthenes could give an accurate account of 118 tribes and 
58 rivers of India, without visiting most parts of that country. This 
E points to the fact, as noticed by the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, in his 
| introductory essay, ** The Epic and the Pauranic Notes '' [J.A.S. (Bom.), 
Extra, 1905, p. 67], that Megasthenes must have got before him à . 
regular catalogue of rivers and tribes. Non-mention of the character 
= of the Purana itself as Itihasa, in any Vedic Samhita, does not proye 
that the Purána did not assume the character of a history; we have 
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mentioned just now, that even in the Vedic references, Purina appears 
always in the company of Itihása. It is curious to note, that though 
Purana is found mentioned in the Atharva Veda and in the Šatapatha 
Brihmana, this word does not occur in any siitra of Panini, which is 
certainly a later work. The readers can easily see how unsafe it is 
to establish any proposition, on the evidence of Pánini's mentioning or 
not mentioning any word in his work. It may however be mentioned, 
that the Vartika and the Mahabhasya both mention it in association 
with the Itihäsa. 

In what form and state the Puranetihasa of olden times continued 
to exist till its complete absorption by the Mahabharata Samhita, can- 
not be definitely stated. It appears to me highly probable, that as for 
each Veda there are Brahmanas, Anukramanis, and Upanisads, the 
Purana (the story cum history of eld) for each Vedic school was also 
separately organized. The Purana given in the Brhaddevata fails to 


explain many allusions of the Atharva Veda; and a separate book of | 


allusions for the Atharva Veda as such, must be presumed to have 
existed. I adduce one fact in support of my supposition. 


We get in the Satapatha and the Aitareya Brähmanas, that the 
Rg Veda proceeded from Agni, the Sama Veda from Sürya, and the 
Yajur Veda from Vayu, when Prajápati performed tapas to get the 
Vedas (Sat. Bra., XI. 5-8, i; Ait. Bra., V. 32-34). The Chandogya 
Upanisad also gives us the same story : 


Prajäpatih lokün abhyatapat; tesärh tapyamününiüi rasan prübrhat agnim prthivya 
v&yim antariks&t, ádityam divah (1). sa etás-tisro devat& abhyantapat; tāsām tapya- 
m&ü&n&nüri rasin pr&brhat agneh reo, ४ &yoh yajGmsi, sämäni &dity&t (2) (IV. 17, 1-2) 


The names Väyu, Agni, and Sürya for the three extant Puränas 
seem to have their origin from the Vedas, to which their once existing 
originals belonged. I adduce some internal evidence, from the Vayu 
Puräna itself, to show that this Purána really belongs to the Yajur Veda 
which is said to have been breathed out by Vayu. It is well known 
to scholars, that a departure from the original Vedic religion was first 
made by the Yajurveda, by presenting the old gods, in a new or 
modern form. In the 16th chapter of the VAjasaneyi Samhita of the 
Yajur Veda, we get those epithets, for the Vedic Rudra, which have be- 
come the special names of Siva; Iéana, Mahadeva, and Sankara, are 
such names as could be given to all the Vedic gods; but the Yajur Veda 


appropriates them specially for the god Rudra, (I must note, that in 
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tife Rgveda, the epithet J4ina signifying a leader has been specially 
applied to Rudra in one Sükta, II. 33). The Vayu Puräna begins with 
the éloka which glorifies the characteristic Yajur Vedic names of 
Siva: 

prapadye devam-l[4inam 454watam dhruvam-avyayam, 


MahRdevam mahütmá&nam sarvasya jagatah patim. : 


Despite the fact that the new Vàyu Puräna has been said to have 
originated with a Lomaharsana, the Yajur-Vedic tradition of the origin 
of the mantras, etc., has been retained in the 11th verse of the first chap- 
ter. I must remind the readers, that according to the Yajuh-account, . 
Brahmi-Prajapati is the principal deity, from whom everyéhing is con- 
sidered to have proceeded. In accordance therewith, it has been stated 
in the Vayu: 

Purinam sampravaksyami Brahmoktam Veda-sammitam.?* 

| [t is the Yajur Veda which first declared the land of Kuruksetra fo 

be specially holy. It is stated in the Vayu Purina, that Lomaharsana 
| narrated this Purina to the Rsis at Kuruksetra : 
i dharmaksetre Kuruksotro dirghasatrarn tu ijire, etc. 
| The use of the word Purana in the singular form in the Atharva 
f Veda does not show, as Jackson holds, that originally there was 
| but one collection of the story-literature. The use in the singular may 
simply point to the reference to a class of literature considered collec- 
| tively. Similarly the plural form ‘ Itihäsapuränaäni ' in the Taittiriya 
$ Aranyaka does not also support the view, that there were necessarily 
many treatises on the subject; this use in the plural may be inter-e 

preted as intending to signify many stories, that might have been col- 

| lected in a single work. The reference to Purana (be it in singular 
| or plural) in a particular Brähmana, affiliated to a particular Veda 


| | must be presumed to have reference to a special collection of the 
stories. 

t It seems almost certain, that the extant Puranas did not exist 
~ 


previous to the time of the collection of the Pauranic stories in the 
Mahabharata-Samhita ; for the present Puranas differ in many essential 
points from the Pauränic stories given in the Mahabharata. To explain 
| this situation, the earliest known mention of a Purina by name may be 


3 The Harivaméa has for it—*'* otat te kathayisy&mi Pur&gam brahme-sammitam®’ 
१111, 33. 5). d 
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discussed. This earliest mention is of a Bhavisyat Purina in tlfe 
Apastamba Dharmasütra (praSna 2, patala 9. khanda 24, 5 and 6); 
here on the authority of the above Puräna, the continuation of the seed 
of the Pitrs has been spoken of. Since the Mahabhirata-Samhita clearly 
declares that it incorporates all the Puranas extant at the time of its 
compilation, and since the extant Bhavisya Purana differs in many 
points from the Pauranic narration of events disclosed by the Maha- 
bhärata, the Bhavisyat of Ápastamba's reference cannot be held as 
identical with our present Bhavisya Purina. I should note, however, 
“that the subject relating to the continuation of the seeds of the Pitrs 
occurs in the'modern Bhavisya Purina. I have thrown out this sug- 
gestion, that the pre-Mahäbhaärata Puranas might have existed with the 
names of Vàyu, Sürya and Agni Puränas, to signifv the Vedas to which 
they were attached; but by this suggestion, I do not mean, that a 
Puräna, thus affiliated to a Veda, could not possess a name or title other 
than the name, which would have been directly appropriate. It is true, 
that references to the Puranas in chapter 191 of the Vana Parva and in 
chapters 5 and 6 of the last Parva of the Mahabharata, are to the 
Puranas now extant. But that these chapters are very late additions, 
can be detected by even a superficial reader. The question however is 
discussed below. The Mahabharata-Samhita postdates itself, when it 
refers to the political condition of India, of a time when the name of 
the Samhita became widely known (vide Vana Parva, chapter 188, 35— 
36). Againit may be observed, that though Yudhisthira had the fullest 
advantage of hearing from Markandeya what would happen in the Kali 
Yuga, he asked Markandeya over again the same question regarding 
the future events of the Kali Yuga, at the commencement of Chapter 190 
of the Vana Parva. The facts stated in chapter 190 are mere repeti- 
tions of old facts of chapter 188, with additions of things, which make the 
chapter bad from a chronological point of view. The * Rasi-cakra’ or 
the Zodiac for instance, unknown to the whole of the Mahabharata 
literature, is mentioned in verse 91. Chapter 191 is, again, a continua- 
tion of chapter 190; in this chapter occurs the following verse : 
etat te sarvam-Rkhyütam-atit&án&gatam maya 
Vüyu-proktam-anusrortya pur&pam rsi-sarnstutarm. 

It may be, that this reference is to an old Purina of the Yajur 
Veda school, but as the Mabiabharata-Sarhhiti absorbed all the Pura 
nas, and assumed the title of * the fifth Veda”, it is not likely that 
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consistently with its character, it would cite the authority of any other 
| book : in the next place, the quotations made from the Vayu Purana 
| show, that a careless man inserted some new chapters at a very late date 
| to speak with some vehemence of the evil effects of the time he lived 
j in. For, on the authority of the Vāyu Puräna, it has been stated in 
| the 49th verse of the aforesaid chapter 190, that girls will bear 
! children at the age of 5 or 6, while in reality it has been stated in 
the Vayu Purana (chapter 58, verse 58) that in the evil days of Kali, 
girls will bear children before attaining the sixteenth year. "There 
are two different readings of this loka in the Vayu Buräna, and P 
quote it with both the readings : " 


pranasta-cetanüh purmso muktnkeéñs-tu cülikah 
ünasodafa-varalá-ca prajiyante yuga-ksave. 





मुचा | 


— 


In the second reading of the loka, we get ** dharsayisyanti māna- 
van’ for the words ‘‘ prajāyante yuga-ksaye.”’ 

The second reading appears to me to be correct, as the last words 
of this reading are quite in keeping with the meaning of the first por- 
tion of the oka, where capturing of men by female charms has been 
spoken of. Practically, however, both the readings igdicate the 
same thing, that girls were not considered to be of marriageable age 
before they became 16 years old, by those who adhered to the ideal 
rules of the Brähmanas. That this was the custom in olden times, 

. can also be gathered from a passage in the Suéruta, which could not 
। very likely recommend any rule, which was not in accordance with 
E the orthodox Smrti rules. The loka runs thus: . 
Gnasodasa-varsiyim-apraptalh paficaviméatim 
yada dhatte pumin garbham kukgisthah sa vipadyate, 
| jato vā na ciram jivet, Jived-va durbalendriyal, 

" tasmüd-atyanta-bBl&yàam garbhüdh&nam na kärayet. 
CX. 13), ^". 
This statement, regarding the evil effects of bearing children before 
E! attaining the sixteenth year, shows however, by implication, that devia- 
e tion from the rule was much noticed by the author in the society of his 
i time. 
॥ The mention of the 18 Puränas, in the last two chapters of the 
very last Parva of the Mahabbirata, is quite singular; for the Mabhà - 
bharata-Samhita does not disclose this knowledge elsewhere, even 
where there has been special enumeration of different branches of 
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chapter may be easily disregarded, as the Mahabharata is said to have* 
ended with the fifth chapter, The fifth chapter also seems to be a 

late addition; for, in the first place, the Svargarohana concluded 

with the fourth chapter, and in the second place, the fifth chapter has 

been improved by quotations, from other previous chapters of the book ; 
for example: the 4lokas 68 and 69, are the same as 395 and 396 of 
Chapter II of the Adi Parva. From the very fact that many Puranas, 
including the Vayu, name the Mahabharata-Sarnhita, it is proved 
conclusively, that neither the group of the 18 modern Puranas, nor the 
V yu Purina, could exist at the time of the compilation of the Maha- 
bhärata. . 

I have shown, that (1) the Puràna, as a branch of sacred literature, 
did exist in the Vedic days, bearing exactly that character which is 
attributed to it in the extant Puranas, and (2) that till the time of the 
compilation of the Mahabharata as the fifth Veda-Samhita, the extant 
Puränas were not in existence, at least in their present shape and 
form. Again, on reference to the mythology of the Hindus, as it was 
by about 140 B.C., it can be stated, that the modern Puranas, with 
their pantheon of new gods, could not come into existence in the 
second century B.C. Gods like Durga, Ganeéa, and the Pauranika Siva, 
were not known to the Mahäbhäsya of 140 B.C., or to the modern Manu- 
Samhità, which has not got a greater antiquity. 

As it is of great importance to know when, because of some tribal 
influences, non-Aryan gods came to be honoured in the Aryan society, 
and ineconsequence thereof, new Puränas on the basis of older ones had 
to be brought out, I discuss below the history of two important deities, 
viz., Durga, and Siva in the form of a‘ Phallus’, 


e* DURGA: Her ORIGIN AND History.* 


I need hardly point out, that neither the Vedas nor the old Vedic 
literature knew the name of this mighty goddess. Dr. A. A. Macdonell 
has shown in his excellent edition of the Brhaddevata, that one solitary, 
meaningless mention of her name in that book (II, 77) is an interpola- 
tion.’ Leaving aside the Mahabhàrata-Samhità, we do not find any 


é My paper on this subject, as was published in 7,7२2, ५.७, , 1906, is partly reproduced 


The nafne Durga does not occur either in the Räméyans or in Manu. 
“१: "क 
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«race of her in any literature or epigraphic writings, down to at least 
the second century A.D. It is necessary, therefore, to examine critically 
the chapters of the Mahabharata where Durga appears. 

There are two chapters in the Bombay edition of the Mahābhārata- 
Samhita containing prayers to the goddess Durga ^; they are the sixth 
of the Viräta Parvan and the twenty-third of the Bhisma Parvan. 
The Bardwan Raj family Mahabharata does not contain any chapter 
in the Viräta Parvan devoted to a prayer to Durga; a very careful 
Bengali translation of this Mahabharata has been published by the 
proprietor of the journal Bangabasi. It is to be noted, that excepte- 
ing in these chapters, there is no mention even of her name elsewhere in 
the Samhitā. The goddess, whose mythology is not given at all in the 
Mahābhārata, either independently or in connection with the worship 
of Šiva or Skanda, is made the recipient of two stray prayers, very 
loosely connected with the preceding and subsequent chapters., Phis 
cireumstance is alone sufficient to throw doubt on the genuineness of 
these prayer chapters. But 1 have better proofs to offer to show that 
they are very late interpolations. 

Referring first to the Durgä-stotra in the Virata Parvan, we find 
the goddess described as daughter of Yasoda, the wife of Nanda of the 
Cowherd tribe (iv, 6, 2), sister of Vasudeva (iv, 6, 4), living per- 
manently on the Vindhya hills (iv, 6, 17), and wearing a peacock's tail 
for her armlet (iv, 6, 8). She is very dark in colour (iv, 6, 9), and 
possesses four heads and four arms (iv,6, 8). She is a maiden, or 
Kumari Brahmacarini (iv, 6, 7), and sways the worlds by remaining a 
maiden for ever (iv, 0, 14). It is also stated, that it was she who 
killed the demon Mabisasura (iv, 6, 15), and that, as Kali, is fond of 
wine, flesh, and animals. 

Now, first of all, she is not described as Parvati, wife of Mahadeva, 
in this chapter. To make her a wife of any god, would also have been 
inconsistent with her character as Kumari for ever, In the eighth 
&loka, she is compared to * Padma, wife of Narayana,’ but her own 
condition is given as that of a Kumari. This shows clearly, that Durga 
had not become Parvati, when this chapter was composed. There is no 
hint thrown out, that she had any relationship with the Himälaya, 
but, on the other hand, her origin is distinctly given as from the family 


ë See Fanabill, Indian Mythology, p. 159, 
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of the Cowherds, and the Vindhya is described as her place of abode.” 
She is associated here with the worship of Krsna, and is shown rather 

to be the tribal goddess of the Gopas or Abhiras. We remind the 

readers of the birth story of Krsna, wherein the birth of a Katyayani 

has been narrated. 

The goddess Durga of the Puranas is ‘ tapta-kāñcana-varņna-bhā ' 
or Gauri, and not dark in colour, and she has ten arms and not four. 
Neither Darga, nor any other form of Siva’s Sakti, carries four heads 
on the shoulder. It is also to be noted, that Durga is not included in 
the Daéa-Mahävidyñs, or the ten glorious forms of the Sakti. The 
assertion in tht stotra, that Durga killed Mahisisura, is false according 
to the Mahābhārata mythology, for it is distinctly mentioned in the 
Vana Parvan, that Skanda, son of Agni, whom Mahádeva and Uma 
worshipped for nascent glory, distinguished himself specially by having 
killed the demon Mahisásura (iii, 230). 

Now I shall consider another important character of Durgà, that 
she is Vindhyavasini Kali, and is very fond of wine and blood. During 
the early vears of the seventh century A.D., we find often mentioned by 
Banabhatta and others, that the non-Aryans worshipped horrible 
goddesses, in the Vindhya region, by offerings of wine and blood. Till 
then, it seems, the Vindhyavasini had not obtained admission into the 
temples of the Hindus. Either towards the end of the seventh, or by 
the beginning of the eighth century A.D., the poet Vakpati composed his 
Gaudavaho kavya. In this book the goddess Vindhyavasini appears 
in double character; she is called, in clear terms, non-Aryan Kali, and 
at the same time declared to be a form of Parvati herself? Her wor- 
shippers till then are the Koli women and the Sabaras wearing turmeric 
leaves for their garment. Offerings made to her, are wine and human 
blood (vide Slokas 270 to 338 in the Bombay Sanskrit Series edition). 

This gives us some idea, as to the time when, as a hymn in honour 
of Durga as Vindhyavasini, the sixth chapter of the Virata Parvan was 
composed. The twenty-third chapter of the Bhisma Parvan is hope- 
lessly confused. All that has been said of Durga in the sixth chapter 
of the Virata Parvan is fully repeated here, and still she is called the 

. mother of Skanda (vi, 23, 11), which is inconsistent with her character 
as Kumari (vi, 23, 4). Though in the seventh &loka she is said to have 


७ In the Kidambari sho is mentioned as the wife of Biva; see Miss Ridding's transla- 


» tion, pp. 49-50. | 
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"her origin in the family of Nanda Gopa, yet Kausiki, or born in the 
family of Kuéika, is another adjective given her in the eighth Sloka. 

It appears that when Durgà was merely a non-Aryan tribal goddess, 
her non-Sanskritic name was also either Durgà or something which had 
a similar sound. The reason for this supposition is, that for want of 
some orthodox grammatical derivation of the word, 8 new 'and defective 
grammatical explanation had to be thought out. Derivation of the 
name has been given in the following words: ‘ durgät tarayase Durge 
tat tvam Durga smrtà janaih " (iv, 6, 20). An unapproachable 
goddess, would be the meaning of the term according to Sanskfit 
grammar. १ 

Whether Durga had an independent existence, as a tribal goddess 
and only later became one and the same with Vindhyavasini, or whether 
the goddess Vindhyaväsini in the process of evolution at the fusion of 
tribes became Durga, is not easy to ascertain. But that there was 
once a Kumari Durga, not belonging to the household of Siva, is borne 
out by the interpolated stotras in the Mahabharata. 

I shall now give some account of a hitherto unnoticed Kumari 
worship prevalent amongst the non-Aryan Sidra castes, im the Oriya- 
speaking hill tracts in the district of Sambalpur, lying on the south- 
western border of Bengal. In this out-of-the-way place, only recently 
opened out by a railway line, all the different tribes retain to this day 
their old manners and customs, unaffected by Brähmanic influence, 
The place is extremely interesting on that account, for ethnographic 
researches, xe 

Kulta, Dumäl, and Süd are the Sudra castes of Sambalpur, that 
celebrate the festival of Kumäri-Osä in the lunar month A&vina, from 
the eighth day of its dark fortnight to the ninth day of the light fort- 
night. Though the Brahmana priests officiate in all the religious and 
domestic ceremonies of these people, the worship of the goddess Kumari, 
during this festival, is wholly and solely performed by the unmarried 
girls of these Südra people. It is a festival of the maidens for a 
maiden goddess. The word osa is a contraction of the Oriya term wpas 
(Sanskrit wpaväsa). On the Krsna-Astami day the maidens, singing 
special songs, go out in large companies from the villages in quest of 
good clay, for making an image of the goddess Kumari. They them- 
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selves fashion the idol in a rude form and besmear it with vermilion. , 
They sing and dance every day in honour of the goddess, and that is 
the only thing they do to worship her. 

In some villages, owing very likely to the Brähmanic influence, the 
figures of Hara-Parvati and Laksmi are painted by the girls on the 
walls, in addition to the figure of Kumari. But this shows more un- 
mistakably that this Kumari is separate from, and has no connection 
with, the renowned consort of Mahadeva. 

Some of the songs chanted for worshipping the goddess are in- 
ágrésting, as giving some clue to the history of the festival, I notice 
here particularly two lines of one song; they are— 

Aévine Kum@ri-janam 
Gopini-kule püjan. 

It was in the month Áávina that the goddess Kumari was born, 
and'in this month she is worshipped by the females of the tribe of the 
Cowherds. Is not, then, this Kumari the same, whom we meet with in 
the interpolated chapters of the Mahabharata, as ' Nanda-gopa-kule 
jata’? 

Sukla-Astami is the principal day of the whole festival; and the 
maidens sing and dance that day almost unceasingly, on the village 
green, till late at night. It is worth noting, that that is the very day 
regarded as very important and holy in Bengal during the Durga-Paja ; 
and special fasting is observed by the Bengali Hindus on that day 
called Maha-Astami (great Astami). I should further notice, that it is 
even pow a custom in many villages in the district of 24-Parganas in 
Bengal, that on this Maha-Astami day, a Brahmana maiden is to be 
worshipped by other maidens by offering her new cloth, vermilion, and 
flowers. 

. Again, on the day next following, that is, on the Navami day, the 
non-Aryan maidens of Sambalpur sing some hardly decent songs in 
honour of their maiden goddess. For this reason, the songs of the girls 
in general during the Kumäri-Osû (called Dalkhai songs by many 
people) are unfortunately believed by outsiders to be wholly indecent. 
I may draw the attention of readers to the fact, that the custom of 
singing obscene songs on the Navami day during the Durgà-Pàjà in 
Bengal was very widely prevalent throughout the lower province of 
Bengal some twenty years ago, and even now this custom is in full 
force in many villages far away from civilised centres. The Bengali 
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«phrase *‘ Navamir Kheüd " (obscene songs of Navami day) is well 
known throughout Bengal proper. 

After the completion of worship on the Sukla-Navami day, the 
non-Aryan maidens of Sambalpur throw the Kumari idol into water, 
singing songs meanwhile. I may state that the goddess Durga is also 
immersed in water on the Dasami day (called VijayA-DaSami) in 
Bengal 

As the Brahmanas and other high-caste Hindus of Sambalpur do 
not take any part in the Kumari-Osa of the Südras, and as the Durga- 
Püjà in Bengal style is wholly unknown to the people of Sambalpuee 
no one will venture to say, that the lower caste Sadras im those inacces- 
sible hilly tracts imitated the Durga-Paja of Bengal. Since the Durga- 
Paja is celebrated in Bengal alone, in a form and style which strongly - 
resemble the Kumäri-Osû of Sambalpur, in many very important particu- 
lars, I may venture to think, that it was from some non-Aryan tribes 
of Bengal (who were once akin to the Südras of Sambalpur and had 
great influence all over the province of Lower Bengal) that the Durga- 
Püja was borrowed by the Hindus. 

The influence of Brähamanism is nowadays so very supreme in the 
province of Bengal, that even those low-caste poeople who allow widows 
to remarry, eat fowls, and drink wine elsewhere, consider those acts as 
degrading and defiling. Consequently, it is impossible now to get any 
evidence in this direction, from the customs of any lower class people in 
Bengal proper 

I mention another fact in connection with the Durgà-Püjà.rituals 
in Bengal. A banana plant is covered with a piece of cloth and is posted 
on the right side of the idol Durga. This banana plant is regarded 
as the goddes Vana-Durgà (Durgñ who resides in forests), and she is 
worshipped duly and carefully along with Durga and other deities 
associated with her, and represented there in the idol exhibition. As to 
whence this Vana-Durgà came, the Puránas are silent, and the priests 
offer no satisfactory explanation. That this Vana-Durgà was a goddess 

of some wild tribes, seems pretty certain in the light of the, facts already 
detailed. "That in addition to the image of Durga, a Vana-Durgà has to 
be set up and propitiated, shows that there was something in the origin 
of the Püjà, which recognized a goddess other than the consort of 
Siva. | 
The reward for which the non-Aryan maidens of Sambalpur hope 
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by worshipping their Kumari goddess, is that their brothers may obtaip 
a long life. Hence Kumäri-Osû is known by another name, called Bhai- 
Jiutia. Bhai means brother, and Jiütià means that which gives long 
life. There is also a ceremony called Bhái-Dvitià in Bengal, which is 
performed by sisters, for the longevity of their brothers, nearly twenty 
days after the Durga Poin I strongly suspect, that it is the Bhai-Jintia 
which has been transformed into Bhái-Dvitià in Bengal, since the latter 
asa Hindu ceremony, does not occur in the old Puränas. 

_ As the Kumári-Pàjà of the Tantric cult is a medley of many things 
und requires 4 separate critical study, I have made no reference to it 
here. ° 


PHALLUS-WORSHIP IN THE MAHABHARATA.” 


For want of a critical edition of the Mahabharata, such an eminent 
scholar as Professor Rhys Davids has been led to think that, though 
there is no mention of the worship of Siva under the form of the Linga 
in the old Buddhistie records, " phallus-worship is often mentioned, 
quite as a matter of course, in the Mahabharata” (Buddhist India 
p. 165). Whatever may be the date of the Mahabharata Samhita, it 
may be sucessfully shown that the Linga, as a form of Siva, is not 
recognised in that great epic. 


The only chapters in which the Linga is found mentioned as a form 
of and name for Siva, are vii, 200 and 201, and xiii, 14 and 17, which 
are all palpable interpolations of a very late date. If we leave these 
chapters out of consideration, there cannot be found a single line in the 
whole of the Mahabharata-Samhita, in which the Linga form of Siva is 
even remotely hinted at (vide Fausbóll's Indian Mythology under Rudra 
and Siva). 

The sudden appearance of Vyasa, first before the depressed son of 
Drona, in the middle of vii, 200, and next before the elated Arjuna in 


vii, 201, is altogether meaningless and irrelevant. Drona’s son became - 


very much distressed, when he found that Krgna and Arjuna had escaped 
unhurt. He asked Vyasa, who came to the spot of his own accord 

to preach the Saiva religion and not to render any help to Asvatthaman, 
the reason why Krsna and Arjuna could not be killed. Vyasa informed 
him in reply that as Krana was a worshipper of the Linga form of Siva, 
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the Linga god kept him under his protection (vii, 200, 48 to 90). As- 
vatthàman is none the wiser; and Vyasa disappears after preaching his 
ereed that Siva is superior to Visnu. The chapter then closes with the 
one short statement that Aévatthäman retired from the field of battle 
and Drona breathed his last. That this Vyasa episode portion in this 
chapter is an interpolation by a Linga w orshipper, becomes clearer 
when we read the next following chapter (201), which is altogether 
an interpolation, as an additional chapter to the Drona Parva, by the 
self-same sectarian hand 

No event of the war is described in vii, 201, for there is really 
nothing left to tellin connection with the fate of Drona. Sanjaya merely 
relates to his master that Vyasa appeared again before Arjuna on his 
preaching tour. In praise of Siva a long list of his names is given, 
and of all names, the Linga is specially eulogised, After making this 
inartistic addition to the Parva at its end, the sectarian interpolator fe- 
peats over again, that Drona died after fighting for four days more, for- 
getting altogether that Sanjaya had communicated that very information 
in almost identical words to his master, and that chapter 200 ended 
with those words. The interpolator could not help repeating the words, 
for otherwise, the new chapter would stand self-condemned by having no 
connection with the story of Drona. 

This spurious chapter (201) closes with a stanza composed in 
faultless &1lini. Professor Hopkins has shown in his Great Epic of 
India (p. 318 ff.) that there are only a very few complete Salini 
stanzas in the whole of the Mahabharata. There is no doubt thatethey 
all occur in very late chapters only. I am uncertain whether the text 
Professor Hopkins had before him, contains chapter 201 of the Drona 
Parva, for the &alini stanza, here referred to by me, is not noticed by him 
in his thorough analysis. . 

I need hardly point out, that there are several chapters in the 
Mahabharata previous to xiii, 14 and 17, devoted to giving the names 
of Siva, and composed with the distinct object of edifying Yudhisthira 
It is curious that Yudhisthira still insists upon getting a fresh list of 
these names from the lips of the dying Bhisma in xiii, 14. In the 
whole of the Mahabharata there are only six āryā stanzas, and they are 
all found in this fourteenth chapter. There cannot be any doubt that 
Sardilavikridita is a very modern metre. In the Mahabharata there 
are only four stanzas and a half in this metre (Hopkins, Gréat Epic 
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p. 358). Of these four and a half stanzas, two and a half occur in this 
fourteenth chapter, and the special character and glory of the Lihga are ° 
celebrated in them (229 and 234). This chapter is also adorned with 
one stanza of puspitàágra (190) and one of vasantatilaká. These signs 
of lateness, coupled with the very character of the chapter itself, lead 
to the conclusion, that this is a spurious chapter only recently added. ` 

The zealous sectarian and interpolator goes on enumerating the 
very names of Siva over again in the seventeenth chapter; and poor 
Yudhisthira has been made to listen to the tediously long list with an 

undesirable sort of coolness of head. In this seventeenth chapter the ——— 
names merely-of Ganeáa and Durga also occur. That Ganeáa, regarding 
whose origin, character, and mythology, the Mahabharata is entirely 
silent, and who appears only in the first chapter, which is also spurious, 
was unknown when the Mahabharata was compiled, is perhaps admitted 
on’all hands, Regarding the lateness of the goddess Durga, my discus- 
sion has just preceded. 

Having thus disposed of the chapters in which the cult of the Linga 
is taught, I may safely conclude, that whatever the origin—whether 
indigenous or not—and whatever the age of this creed may be, phallus- 
worship was unknown to the compilers of the Mahabharata-Samhita. 
We cannot say definitely, as to when the non-Aryan éisna-worshippers 
mentioned in the Vedas gave their god to the Aryans, but it is certain 
that this god was not in the Hindu pantheon, at the time of the com- 
pilation of the Mahabharata-Samhita. 

That to accommodate new gods, the old Puränas had to be recast 
or re-modelled, and at times new Puränas had to be written, may be 
safely assumed when, by an analysis, we get in with the new gods some 
elements distinctly non-Vedic. That altogether new Pauranic episodes 

yer anecdotes had to be introduced on account of the influence of the 
people of non-Vedic traditions, can also be easily presumed. It is need- 
less to illustrate this view, by quoting modern Pauranic stories and 
comparing them with the old stories of the Vedic times. It is now 
admitted on all hands, that many stories of the modern Puranas, t hough 
founded on a Vedic basis, have not only been changed, but have been 
given quite new forms, inconsistent¢with the old Vedic stories, | 

I may refer the readers however to a class of expansion 8 nd modi- 

fication of the old stories in later works, just to show, how by this sort 
+ of critical study, we may be helped in establishing the chronology of 
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ó seme works, We take, for example, the history of the progeny of 
* Brahma, as referred to in the Rg Veda (X. 61. 5-9) and detailed in the 
Brhaddevatà (V. 143-159). In this account, we learn that Kaáyapa, 

the son of Marichi and grandson of Brahma, married all the thirteen 
daughters of Daksa. This very story is no doubt met with in the Adi 
"Parvan of the Mahābhārata, but for the names Varisthà and Surabhi, we 

get Pradha and Kapila, as the names of two wives of Kasyapa, Then 
again, we notice in the 35th chapter of the Salya Parva, that Daksa’s 

i, daughters were 27 instead 13 in number; and these girls are all the 

wives of the moon-god. Later on, in the Moksa Dharma, section of thee 

Santi Parva, the number of Daksa's daughters has increased to fifty 

Then again in the Aranya Kanda of the Ramayana, Daksa's daughters 

are said to be sixty in number, and only eight of them have been des- 

eribed to be the wives of Ka&yapa. We notice also another fact of 
chronological interest, in this family history of Brahma: unlike the 

Vedic Purana, the Rāmāyana does not acknowledge Surabhi to be a wife 

of Ka$yapa ; Surabhi has been made a regular cow, and from her dung 

T and urine many non-Aryan tribes, including the Sakas, have been made 
to originate. The Mahabharata traces the origin of many Indian tribes 
from the aforesaid exerescences, but the Sakas have not been included 
in the list. It is interesting to note that the word Sakadhiima signifies 
cowdung in the Vedic language; no doubt taking advantage of this 
meaning of the word, a pun has been made in the Ramayana in speaking 
of the origin of the foreigners, who by then must have settled in India 

- Thus we find that even on reference to some slight changes in the Pau- 
ranic stories, we can see which work is earlier and which is later in date 
The readers bent upon research may easily compare the stories of 
different books to establish their chronology. 

I proceed now to deal with another question, which has also a very, 
great bearing on chronology. I attempt to show below, that the modern 
Puranas received only a little additional matter into them by way of 

, accretion, from the 5th century onward, but they were not so changed 
as to be transformed into new works. I shall refer here to such ad- 
ditions as the Rajas at different centres effected through the help of 
t bards, to glorify new kings of their local traditions, ^ 
The scope and the character of the Purana or the Purinas, made 
inevitable, that new list« of kings should be introduced with the progress 
of time. As the Purinas had to be recited to the people throughout 
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all ages to communicate to them the glory of the gods and the noble 
deeds of the ideal sages and kings, the language of the Purina of one 
age could not but change at a subsequent time. Again with the ex- 
pansion of Aryan influence in India, the new geographical names of 
countries, rivers, and mountains were required to be introduced. When 
we notice Such changes wrought at a particular time, we cannot say that 
such and such,a book containing evidence of such a late time, was really 
composed at such a late date 
Since the modern Puranas radically differ from the Vedic Puränas, 
— both in mythology and in the narration of the stories, they may be 
said to be together new in their origin, and compiled long after the 
second century BC, But the modern Puranas, having once been 
compiled, do not seem to have much changed in essential matters in 
subsequent times, for, from the allusions to the Puränas during the — — 
Sth and 6th centuries, we may conclude that the extant Puránas are in 
the main identical with the Puranas of those days. The additions or 
accretions of subsequent ages are to be regarded merelv as additions 
and accretions. The old lists of kings handed down from the Vedic 
times must have been preserved in the new Purinas. When giving a 5 
genealogy of the Iksváku Rajas, the Matsya Purana states :— | 





atrüánuvarmáa-Alokovam viprair gitah purütanaih 
Tksvakün&m-avam varnéah sumitränto bhavisyati. 


Similar statements occur in all the Puranas, wherein old genealo- 
gies have been given. That the Pauranika lists ot kings of very olden १ 
*times are not fanciful, and that old chronology can be roughly estab- 
lished with their help, have been very ably shown by F. E. Pargiter 
in his masterly paper on the Ancient Indian Genealogies and Chrono- 
logy in J.R.A.S., 1910, pp. 1-56. I cannot resist the temptation of 
quoting his remark that ‘ these old genealogies, with their incidental 
stories, are not to be looked upon as legends or fables devoid of basis 
or substance. but contain genuine historical tradition and may well be 
considered and dealt with from a common-sense point of view 
Those who are in favour of the opinion, that the principal modern 
Puranas were compiled during the time of the Imperial Guptas because 
of the fact that the royal genealogies do not go far bey ond the limit of 
their time, ignore the fact that when after the Hüna invasion, the Gupta 
Empire” was practically dissolved towards the end of the 5th century 
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[ AD., the bards or chroniclers could not get any particular Royal 
| House which could be designated as Imperial. The downfall of Hindu 
| India commences from this date. Petty kingdoms commenced to grow 
l all over India like mushrooms. In olden days, when the Indian Empire 
was not established under one overlord, the kingdoms and principalities 
of Northern India had such inter-relation amongst themselves, that 


1 dynastical genealogies and ballads of royal exploits could be inserted 
in the time-honoured Purinetihasa 
+ But when, after the fall of the Imperial Guptas, a considerably 


\ large number of small kingdoms were established, no unjty could be == 
E preserved, and no inter-relation could exist. I cannot deal with this 
i political question elaborately here, beyond mentioning what actually 
took place. Every Rājā had his own bard, and he never failed to keep 
| a fairly accurate genealogical list of his royal master's house, as is 
known to all scholars who deal with the epigraphic literature 
In this dark period of Hindu India, the Puranas, nay even the 
F Mahäbhärata-Sarnhitä, received interpolations to record the glory of the 
| new tribal gods and the new local firthas. At different centres of im- 
portance, several Puranas received additional books of considerable bulk. 
Thus it was, that the Brahma Purana swelled in bulk in Orissa, and the 
| Agni Purina obtained some new chapters at Gaya. 
Beyond noticing these local additions or changes necessitated by 
the change of time, we cannot say, unless proved otherwise, that the 
[ Puránas have not retained their general form and character since 
1 their compilation. This time must be, as I have already stated, long 
| after the second or even first century B.C 
१ I have stated above, that the Puränas originated when the Vedas 
7 were classified or divided to secure ritualistic convenience. This does 
| not imply that Vyasa was the author of the Puränetihäsa-literature. ., 
The Mahabharata also does not assert it. It has been only stated in 
the Mahabharata that Vyasa taught the Purina to some disciples of 
+ his, and in the hands of those disciples the Puränas were developed. 
But if we separate the Bharati-Katha from the Puranas, we find that 
the Mahabharata favours this opinion, that the Purinas owed their origin — 
to Lomaharsana (XII, 319, 21), while the Bharati-Katha was promul- 
gated by the other disciples of Vyasa (I. 1 et 5eg.). The name Loma- 
—  harsana is extremely interesting. A very good derivation of this name 
. has been given in the Vayu Purana (I. 16) 
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loimnüni hargay & ü-cakre érottnim yat subh&sitaih. e 
karman& prathitas-tena loke'-smin Lomaharsanah. 

This shows clearly, that it was not a particular person to whom the 
authorship of the Puränas is to be attributed. Lomaharsana is a class- 
name to represent those persons, who by reciting some wonderful and 
thrilling stories to the people, made the hair to stand on the persons of 
the audience. That the 18 Puranas were composed at different times 
by different sages, has been clearly stated in many Puranas. The 
order in which the Puränas were compiled is also given generally in the 


æ Purinas. This order is as follows :—(1) Brahma, (2) Padma, (3) Visnu, 





(4) Vayu, er Siva, (5) Bhagavata, (6) Naradiya, (7) Markandeya, (8) 
Agni, (9) Bhavisya, (10) Brahma-vaivarta, (11) Linga, (12) Varáha, (13) 
Skanda, (14) Vamana, (15) Kürma, (16) Matsya, (17) Garuda, (18) 
Brahmanda, That this list was inserted after the compilation of the 
Puranas is apparent on the face of it, for all the Puränas could not 
manage to copy one another, 

The narrators of the Puranas have been designated generally by 
the class-name Sitta. The Sütas and Magadhas are held to be of low 
origin in the modern Smrtis. (In the Vayu Purana also (I. 32 et seq.) 
a Sita is said to have no right or adhikara to study the Vedas. Some 
passages of the Mahibharata-Samhita also support this view, It is 
however to be noted, that the solemn introduction of Sauti in the 
Naimisäranya, as described in the introduction of the Mahabharata, 
shows that the narrator of the Puränetihäsa was not a member of any 
degraded caste, but was one who could be honoured by the Brahmanas. 
Many Puranas also show, that venerable munis like Markandeya and 
Narada were the narrators of the Puranas. That in the Vedic times, 
very respectable Brihmanas recited the Puränas, cannot be doubted. 
It may be owing to the fact, that the Paurünikas commenced to earn 
money by singing the ballads to the common people, that they lowered 
themselves in the estimation of others. Another reason for this degra- 
dation may be supposed. It may be, when the kings of Magadha be- 
came supreme in India, men other than Brähmanas were employed as 
chroniclers and ballad-singers, and as such the Pauranikas were regarded 
to belong to a non-priestly class, though in reality they discharged 
some functions of the priests on ceremonial occasions." 


10 Nowadays, there are many degraded Brühmanas who have to s discharge some 
Fo functions in connection with tho ár&ddha-ceremony of the high-class Hindus. 
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* It is not difficult to understand, how once, long after the Vedic 
times, and previous to the time of the compilation of the Mahabharata 
and the modern Puranas, the Purana literature became non-Brahmanical 
in the strict sense of the word. When the true Vedie priests extolled 
the Rajas, they chose only the ideal kings from the priestly point of 
view. For this reason, many Rājās of real note were not imcluded in 
the old Brahmanical lists of the kings, and many otherwise insignificant 
rulers were lauded by the Brahmanas This is what led the powerful 
kings to employ their own bards to sing their glorious exploits, and to 
record their family history. This Ksatriva-Puränetihäsa was bound to = 
be incorporated in the modern Brahmanic Puränas, when the Brahmanas 
had to depend upon the favour of the Royal Houses. In his paper re- 
ferred to above, Mr. Pargiter has made the following remark touching 
this point : 

. “This Ksatriya literature grew up in virtual independence Of 
Brahmanical literature, and only when it had developed into an im- 
posing mass and had attained great popular appreciation, was it taken 
over by the Brahmanas as a not unworthy branch of knowledge. It 
was then that it was arranged and augmented with stories and dis- 
_ courses fashioned after Brahmanical ideas.’ 


l It must be mentioned, however, that very respectable Brihmanas nowadays recite 
Parfoas in India on ceremonial occasions, and no one is degraded because of this 


_ profession. 
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THE DATIVE PLURAL IN PALL 


® 
PANDIT SURENDRANATH MAJUMDAR, SASTRI, M.A. 
= 


The sûtra of Vararuci says caturthyah shashthi, which means that 

the genitive case-endings regularly take the place of dative case-end- 
sings which dg not occur in the Prakrits. That is also the case with 
Pali which, however, retains a few dative singulars used to denote in- 
tention. Why has the Sanskrit dative disappeared in the Prakritic 
dialects which have retained all the other cases? Why has the dative 
plural disappeared first and the singular afterwards? Is there no 
trace left of the dative plural form in Pali which has preserved even 
a few duals?! These are questions which have not yet been answered. 
In the first place what would be the form of the dative plural 
suffix in Pali and Prakrit? The Sanskrit dative and ablative plural 
suffix is bhyas As bhyas is not added to the weak base of a change- À 
able stem, it is not an accented suffix. Its ya being not accented is 3 
susceptible of being changed into i as is the case in Pàli nigrodha (न्ययोघ), 
majjhima (मध्यम), ७८.१ and Prakrit abbhintara (व्यम्यन्तर), idna (व्यजन), 
tiricchi (fam), etc. Then the final s disappears. Thus the Skt. 
dative and ablative plural suffix bhyas will be bhi or hi in Pali and 
Rrakfit. ‘That the ablative plural suffix is bhi or Ai in Pali is known to 
all students. The theoretical dative form will also be the same. As the 
instrumental, dative and ablative plural suffixes thus became, thanks 
to the operation of the usual laws of *‘ phonetic decay," identical 
ein form. much confusion was certainly caused. This difficulty was 
obviated by restricting bhi or hi for the purposes of the instrumental 
and the ablative only, the function of the dative being transferred to 
the genitive. Even the same form for the instrumental and ablative 
caused confusion, and hence the speakers of Präkrit introduced a new 
device. To the old ablative suffix Ai or him (which was formed by 
adding a nasal in order to compensate for the loss of the final s), they 





la L For traces of duals in Pali, seo Müller, Pali Grammar, p. 65 
A 2 Victor Henry's Précis de Grammaire Pálée, § 110 & Ibid., & 49. 
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added the taddhita-suffix to (Skt. tas which expresses the idea of abla- 
tive) and formed the new Prakrit ablative suffix himto. So much for 
the origin of the Pali and Prakrit instrumental, dative and ablative 
suffixes. Let us now search for Pali forms ending in Ai or bhi the 
meanings of which conclusively show that they are datives and not 
instrumentals or ablatives, 1 

From the inscriptions of ASoka I quote the following passages to 
show that dative plural existed in epigraphic Pali. 

(1) Barabar cave inscription No. A incised in the thirteenth year 
after ASoka’s coronation runs thus:—làüjinà Piyadasipa duvidasa = 
(vasabhi ...) s(ya)n (nigo)hakubha dina &(jivi)kehi.* dina ajivikeht 
(दत्ता व्याजी विकेन्चः) means ‘given to the àjivikas'. M. Senart takes 
üjivikehi as an instrumental in form but a locative in meaning." 
But my remarks on the change of bhyas into bhi or hi will suffice 
to convince one that it is a dative in form. That it is a dative 
in meaning requires no proof. | 

(2) Baräbar cave inscription No. B also uses the identical expression 
lajina Piyadasina duvadasavasabhisitena iyam kubhà khalatika-pavatasi 
dina ā(jīvikehi). i 

(३ & 4) In the third Rock Edict of Asoka" we find the following 
extracts : — 








Girnar (1. 4-5) bämhana-samanänarn sadhu dänarn. 

Kalsi (1, 7) bambhana-samananam-ca südhu dine. 

Dhauli (1. 11) bainbhana-samanehi sadhu dane. 

Jaugada (1. 13) barnbhana-samanehi sadhu dane. कप 
Shahbazgarhi (l. 7) bramana-($ra)mana (nam)sa . LL 
Mansera (1. 11) bramana-sramananam sadhu dane. 

[Skt. translation ्राद्ाण-अ्रमगोभ्यः च साधुदानम्‌ ] 


The text means ‘ Liberality to Brahmans and ascetics is merito- 
rious. The Dhauli and Jaugada versions contain the dative form 


+ Bühler's text in Ind. Ant. XX, p. 361. 

5 ** I take it,—not as an ablative, which would be unintelligiblo both here and in the 
other places where the word occurs,—not as representing a dative, we should in that 
case rather expect Gjivikinaim,—but as an instrum ental, in the sense of the locativeg. 

| with the Mahävastu, I have had occasion to quote numerous instances of this 
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ending in Ai, whereas the other versions use the genitive. It we take 
the Ai as an instrumental or ablative suffix, there will neither be any 
good sense, nor shall we be able to explain the use of the genitive 
(of the other versions) instead of the instrumental or ablative. 

(5-7) In Rock Edict XII we read : — 

G. (l. 8} ye ca tatra tate prasamma tehi vatayvam. 


K. (1. 34) e-va-tata-tata pashainna te(hi). 





S. (l. 7-8) ye ca tatra tatra prasana tesham vatavo. 
M. (l. 7) ecatatra tatra prasana tehi vataviye. 


=. {Skt o ÑA तच तच Wem तेभ्यः वक्तव्यम्‌ ] 


Here also the genitive of the Shahbazgarhi version shows, and the 
meaning requires, that tehi should be taken as standing for the Skt. 
dative form tebhyah. Tebhyah vaktavyam means ‘ to them this is to be 
saig.’ 

(8-10). Thecave inscriptions of Dasaratha, the grandson of Asoka, 
in the Nagarjuni hills are identical in form and purpose with the 
Barñbar cave inscriptions. Here also grants of caves to the djivikas 

> are recorded with dative forms in hi:—bhadantehi Gjivikehi, * to the 
venerable dfivikas. 

We thus see that there are in the inscriptions of ASoka and of 
his grandson ten instances of the use of dative plural in ‘ Epigraphie 
Pali. These occur not only in one version or at one place, but at such 
distant places as Dhauli, Jaugada, Barabar hills, Nagarjuni hills, Kalsi, 
Mansera and Girnar. In Baräbar and Nagarjuni cave inscriptions 
the dative is the only form in use showing that the old form was 

_better preserved in the Magadhi. As for the Rock edicts (which were 
doubtless drafted at Pataliputra in the Mägadhi and were re-written 
in the provincial dialects at the provincial headquarters), some 
"versions use the dative and some the genitive. The Shahbazgarhi 
text is the only version which has not used even once the dative 
a form. 
ie To sum up: The dative plural suffix bhyas became bhi or hi in 
Prakritic dialects. As bhi or hi is the instrumental suffix also, much 
. confusion was caused. Hence the genitive came to be used instead of 
‘tie dative. We find promiscuous use of the dative and genitive 
plurals in *Epigraphic Pali.’ If the old Buddhist and Jaina texts be 
arefully examined in this light, some instances of the “dative plural 
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will be found in ‘ Literary Pàli' and Prakrit also. When the origin of 
the dative plural suffix Ai or bhi was forgotten, it d isappeared com- 
pletely; for it was then an error of grammar to use the instrumental 
suffix hi as a dative suffix. When the genitive plural began to be 
used for the dative plural, their singular forms also came to be 
x confused in use. This confusion in the singular was also helped by 
the fact that in the language of the later Vedie texts the dative singular 
| of feminine nouns was used for the genitive. But as the dative 
> singular Prakritic form had not, like its plural, been confused in shape 
with any other form, it lingered longer than the dative plural. Dative 
singular is almost as common in ASokan dialects as im Sanskrit. It 
lingered in literary Pali but died out in the Prikrits of the Dramas. 
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BODHAYANA'S PRAYASCITTA FOR SEA-VOYAGE. 


ManiMAHOPADHYAYA Dr. GANGANATH JHA, M.A., PH.D., 
* Principal, Sanskrit College, Benares. 


Bodhiyana in his Dharmasütra (II. 1, 41) says —samudrasamyänam 
es. tsämaayatamat krtva caturthakälämitabhojinah syuh apo'bhya- 
peyuh savanänukalpam sthänäsanäbhyäm viharanta ete tribhirvarsaista- 
dapahanti pipam. Translated literally, this means—*Sea-voyage (and 
a few other acts enumerated) ...., hav ing done any one of these acts, 
people should eat sparsely at the fourth part of the day, should enter 
water in the morning, at midday and in the evening; amusing them- 
selves by sitting and standing, they destroy that sin after three years.” 

The exact meaning of the expiatory rite here prescribed has never 
been understood. Whenever the question of sea-voyage has come up 
for discussipn, the antagonists of the voyage have held that by the last 
clause Bodhäyana clearly meant that the voyager should have to com- 
mit suicide; to spend three years 'standing and sitting ', i,e, without 
any slecp—would be nothing short of self-immolation. The protagonists 
of sea-voyage felt all along that the passage could not mean this; though 
they were unable to suggest any other plausible explanation. They 
thought that even if suicide were actually meant, there were more 
effective means available of doing that; and in fact the ordinance that 
‘the man shall not sleep for three years’ looked absurd on the face of 
it. 

— In course of my study of the Dharmasästra texts, I have met with 
the phrase ' sthanasanabhyàüm viharet’ in more than one place. 

(1) In the Padmapuräna (Adi-khanda, 58, 26) we read in course 
of the description of the duties of the Vanaprastha, the man in the 
third stage of life— sthandsanabhyam viharet na kvacid dhairyamutsrjet, 
'he shall divert himself with sitting and standing, and shall not 
renounce his steadiness on any point.’ n 

The committing of suicide certainly could not form a duty of the 
ordinary Vānaprastha, the hermit retiring from active life to a life of 
meditation and worship, 
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4 1 


(2) In Yājñavalkya (III. 51) we read—sthanasanaviharairva yoga- 
bhyäsena va tatha (dinam nayet), where the Mitaksara adds the ex- 

t ~ planation—kañcit kalam sthanam kañcit copavesanam, ‘for some time 
he shall sit, and for some time he shall stand '—in this manner he shall 
spend the day. 

B « (3) Manu, dealing with the life-long religious student, says (IJ. 248) 
that when his Acärya is dead, and neither the preceptor's son, nor his 
wife, nor his sapinda happen to be living, —sthaänäsanavihäravan .... 
prayuñjäano'gnisuérüsäm sadhaydd-dehamatmanah, on which Médhatithi 

says, kadacit tisthet kadacid asita evam viharet, at times he shall stand 

£ and at times sit down, in this manner he shall divert Himself 

But he goes on to add another explanation offered “by others” 
—anye tu manyante sthänäya; svaslikädinä yad asanam dhyanakale tat 

* sthünásanam ^, *viharo^ bhiksäcaranadi. By this the passage would 

| mean that ‘the man shall practise the postures prescribed in connec- 

tion with yogic practices and live on alms. 

j But Sarvajiia-Narayana explains the text to mean à pa rticular 

T form of austerity consisting in ‘standing, sitting and wandering.’ 

| (4) Again, Manu (VI. 22) says, sthanasanabhyam viharet" where 

£ Medhatithi says, ‘sthänäsanäbhyäm dine, rätrau tu kevala sthandila- 

— — shayitam vaksyati’; by which also the text means—‘he shall spend the 

n | 

"E day in standing and sitting 

Le, (5) Lastly in Manu (XI. 224) we meet with the same expression, 

i and here it forms part of the krcchra—penance ; 

rs From all this it is clear that the phrase could never have been in- 

1 tended to lay down any thing so physically impossible as passing three 

years ‘without sleep.” In fact a careful study of all the above texts 

| leads us to the conclusion that what is meant by the words ‘ sthänäsana- —— 

bhyäm viharet’ is exactly what is expressed by the Hindi idiom utha uha P r 

= baitha kara samaya bitàna' ; and the sense would appear to be that the Gy 

may be obtained by ‘standing or sitting | j D 
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man shall have recourse no other diversion or amusement, save what. 
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A SANSKRIT VERSION OF YASNA IX. 


Inacn उ. 8. TARAPOREWALA, B.A., Pu.D., Ban.-at-Law. 
Professor ofeComparative Philology in the University of Calcutta. 


Avesta and Sanskrit have always been cited as examples of two 
~losely allied languages. These two ancient tongues have now been 
recognised as*the most closely knit group in the Indo-European family 
 oflanguages. The ancient name Aryan has now been definitely assigned 

only to this group, for these were the two peoples of antiquity—the 
Iranian and the Indian— who called themselves by that proud name of 
ais or ara. And this fact also emphasises the next point of resem- 
blance between the two languages—a point of far greater importance 
than the mere formal similarity in words—the close accord, namely, 
that exists in spirit between thes®-two. It is-not the object of this 
paper to set out at great length the numerous points of resemblance 
in the religion and culture of these two peoples. What is sought here 
is to bring home to the reader by means of a concrete example this 
similarity between these two. 

I have therefore attempted to make a new Sanskrit version of the 
ninth chapter of the Yasna popularly known as the first part of the 
Haoma Yast. I have chosen this particular piece for several reasons. 
In the first place, itsis a hymn of the Avesta with which 1 am 
most familiar and at which I have worked the longest. Secondly, the 
subject-matter itself is interesting and would naturally attract the 

„Vedic student. And lastly, it has already been twice rendered into Sans- 
krit. The first rendering was by the great Zoroastrian Priest, Dastur 
Nairyosang Dhaval.' This rendering dates about the year 1200 A.D.* 
This version is based more upon the Pahlavi rendering rather than on 


The following are the principal abbreviations used in the notos. Barth(olomae s 
Altiranisches) W(orter)b(uch), Grass{mann’s) Wi(ürter)b(uech zum Rigveda); Jack(son's 
Agosta Grammar); Kan(ga'a Khordeh Avesta-b& Maéal); Modi('s) Dictiionaffy of Proper 
- names in the Avesta); Whit(ney's Sanskrit Grammar). Tho others are self-evident. 
~ As | The Collected Sanakrit Writings of the Parais: Pts I-I V (Bombay, 1906) edited by 
| Erwad —— Dadabhai Bharucha. 
(४७४७ b. 9rd d. fran. Phil., Il, p. 50. 
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the original Avesta. And, moreover, it has got special peculiarities of 
language, which may bring a smile on the face of a Sanskrit Pandit. 
The work however was evidently meant for the use of the Hindus in order 
to give them some idea of the religion of the Parsis. The later Gujarati 
translations of the Indian Zoroastrians are based on this Sanskrit ver- 
sion.” Bharucha enumerates some of the special peculiarrties of the 
Sanskrit of Nairyosang.* Among them the most notable are the use of 
Gujarati and Pahlavi words in the Sanskrit. But even with all his 
peculiarities the work of Nairyosang is ^ most remarkable attempt; and 
inasmuch as he represents the unbroken Pahlavi tradition—inherited - 
from a long गुरुपरुम्परा 110 is invaluable for every Sanskrite knowing stu- 
dent of Avesta." 

The second attempt is a mostremarkable one. It is the translation 
made into Sanskrit and Bengali by Pandit Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya, 
Sastri, of Santiniketan, Bolpur. A portion of it (verses 1-16) was pfib- 
lished in the Bengali Magazine Prabasi for Asad and Bhadra, Bengal Sam- 
vat1327. It is a very accurate piece of work and the learned Pandit has 
fully realised the identity of the languages and hence has also caught 
the true spirit of Avesta. I have had the pleasure of personal acquaint- 
ance with Pandit Vidhusekhara and he very generously put his manu- 
script notes for the remaining verses (17-32) entirely at my disposal for 
the purpose of this article. For this I have to make to him my grate- 
ful acknowledgments. In fact this essay is to all intents our joint work 
even though it appears under one name only 

As to the plan of this translation 1 have attempted, T must begin 
by saying that I intend it primarily for the Hindu Pandit, The time 
has now come when the orthodox type of Vedic students must enlarge 
their horizon, and if the Pandits take kindly to Avesta they would tind 
a deal of new light thrown on many an obscure question of Vedic inter- | 
pretation In the second place I intend this attempt also for my own 
co-religionists. Our Parsi scholars (with a few exceptions) are sadly 
lacking in the knowledge of Sanskrit, and especially of Vedic Sanskrit. 
And for us too the time has come to enlarge the range of our vision and 
to supplement our traditions with Vedic lore. Hence I have adopted a 
system of transliteration of Avesta into Sanskrit (Devanagari) charac; 


— op. cit., Pt. I, Preface. 
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ters, so that the similarity may be apparent to the reader, I have 
translated the verses line by iine and have not changed the word-order 
in the least, so as to give an idea of the metre and rhythm of the ori- 
ginal. I have freely “ coined” new words and forms, but | have tried 
to give reasons for my new creations’ in the notes immediately follow- 
ing each verse. As for proper names and for words denoting specinl 
Avestic ideas I have retained them in their original shapes, but they are 
printed with the initial letter in bolder type. Explanatory notes are 
added wherever necessary. I have also given extracts from Nairyo- 
sang’s version and from the published portion of Pandit Vidhusekhara's 
translation, + 

This is the first attempt of a Parsi student, whose knowledge of 
Sanskrit and Avesta is like the “ little Latin and less Greek " mentioned 
of a far greater person. However, I make this attempt for what it is 
worth and I would beg for patience from my scholarly readers in the 
words (with slight changes) of Kalidasa :— 


क स्वरोपभवे भाषे ow चाल्यविषया मतिः | 
तितौधुरदुस्तरं माँहादुडपेनास्मि सागरुम्‌ | 

° spur कृतवाग्दारे शास्त्रेश्‍स्मिंस्तत्त्वदर्प्रामिः | 
मणो वच्चसमुत्कौर्ण स्रचस्यवास्ति मे गतिः ॥ 


In the system of transliteration here adopted 1 have used Bengali 
letters for the affricate sounds and the other special sounds of Avesta 
‘which differ from the Sanskrit. 


Roman.’ Devanagari. Remarks. 
NS. a 
a च्या 
ais * : 
t 
u = With Bengali letters this appears as. 
ü ऊ With Bengali letters this appears as . 


6 Theseo now creations are indicated by an asteriak (*) preceding that word, Even 
‘in cases where a Sanskrit word is used in à apecial sanse I have used the astorisk. In 
tw or three cases I have had to substitute an entirely different word in order to keep 
closer to the sense of the original, 

1 The Roman transliteration is adapted from Bartholoma»'a Altiranseches Wörterbuch 


(StrAmburg, d 904). 
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क 4 (c) Pron. like q in Ben. अक. 
१; 5 à (č-) Like the above but sligtly longer, say, 24 
LP , matras. Nol like Ben. छै. j 
à b ut) 
३ é v ( ) Like ar but 24 matras long. Not like णे. 
E | ० € (८-1) Almost like 0 in not. 
n o ब्पो i 
j~ à an (-n) Pronounced च्याच्यो * 
: ā wt (-t)  Nasalized च्या, like the French an. , 
$, À [.N.B.—The combination ərə (ATE) is generally writt^n for Sanskrit 
i$ az. and I have used the ordinary Sanskrit # to transcribe this combina- 
x tion in all places except where the metre would be spoilt. | 
EL ~ - 
E P X 4 This is a Spirant, like Pers. टं, ° ch in loch. 
l- z (The combination %+ 4 has been transcribed 
* | 
g ग्‌ : 
y q Spirant like Pers. 6. * ae 
»9 E 9 
fi J This is a agat-sound used only with the 
dos तालव्य vowels इ and रा. = 1 . 














c 7 Nn. 
3 " na 
i त्‌ | 
t < Mostly final in a word or syllable. | 
8 % Spirant, like th in thin. 
4 À = | y 
| FR अः Spirant, like th in thine. 
—* + | 
= HE. P ) * > 
— i r4 ES. i "NE Une iom 
IG l "4 adi i 
—— >. P. y "Eu 
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w E Spirant ; this comes nearest the Marathi 07 
Bengali representation of the Eng. ०. 
* कु 
y a 
= La 
v = 3 
= रू LU 
8 = Used only before 4. 
a u This is not exactly the quu, but comes very 
. near it, 
s . E 
7. 5 Spirant, just like the Eng. 2. " 
र 4 Spirant, like z in azure. - 
h Y 
. e n - š क . ~ 
X za!"  Spirant conjunct like the Pers. +=. 
X 57°  Spirant, used only before य. 


As already mentioned above, this chapter of the Yasna is metrical. 
I have followed Geldner's text with but slight variations. In some 
places I have scanned those passages which Geldner has printed in prose. 
Those words which I regard as later interpolations and therefore inter- 
fering with the metre (or sense) I have enclosed in brackets ( ). I 
have tried to follow the metre in Sanskrit too, but it is obviously defec- 
tive there. The main reason for this seems to be the essential differ- 
ence between the accent systems of tht two languages—in the Veda the 
awcent is musical, while in Avesta it is a strong stress, mostly on the 
penult. I have had to insert particles occasionally in the Sanskrit ver- 
sion which do not occur in the original for the sake of पादपूलि, and 
these are enclosed in square brackets | |. 


| E 
हावनोम्‌ ब्या AN ` सवनिम्‌ च्या ऋतुम्‌ च्या 
TORI IUES करश(इतम्‌ | सोम उपेत्‌ ज्ञरथश्तम्‌ | 


Y «eg. Mar, farm zem and Ben. foarte for Victoria 
10 These two Are really conjuncts corresponding to Sanskrit gq and a] respectiv ely 
The first part in each is ७ strong spirant p ronounced almost like the x (t) 1६ will be 


noted that the second letter has not been used at all in this piece 5 : 
li T have followed the text and metrical arrangement adopted by m» in my Selections 


1 | from Avesta and Old Persian (Cal. Uni., 1021) 
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CHA पडइरि-य&क-दटथ>टतम्‌!* च्यम्‌ "पशि -योस-दघन्त्तम्‌ । 
गाथोस-च BAILA | गाथाच पि] आवयन्तम्‌ ॥ 

« च्पा-दिस्‌ vaq (कर्थूश्तो) को ace met च्या तस्‌ एच्छत्‌ (FEIT) को नरु af 
faq CSA वौस्पहे अप्टेक्षउश | यम्‌ ae विश्वस्थ व्यसोः | 
JAN खरेएस्तम्‌ दादटरस “af ASAT 
SAS NAS त्वन्वतो (उम कहे) | स्वस्थ गयस्य *स्वन्वतो (SEA) ॥ 


At the hour (of) early morning Haoma came up to Zaragustra, 
(who was) cleaning (the altar) for the fire and (was) chanting the Gagas. 
Unto him asked Zarafustra: * Who, O Hero, art thou, whom I see the 
noblest of all material creation, shining with (thinc) own eternal light ? ’ x 

The padas in the Sanskrit are to be pronounced according to the 
rules of Vedic metre to get the verse correct. Thus in the first pada 
the second च्या is to be pronounced च्यच्या. . 

wf*r« is here used as synonymous with «fu, This epithet is used 
for «fg in RV., II. 8. 5, afaaq anga स्िमक्धानि वारुघुः, where Sayana 
explains the word as ‘‘ the devourer of oblation " —trom sx + चि. 

परि-योस-दघन्तस | have made a comp. verb here after the man- 
ner of Av." ata is found in RV. in the sense of * health*" or ** well 
being '' especially united with wa (Grass., Wb. 1125). And it is found 
five times in the RV. with 4/*r (as here) '* and once in White Yajur. 


veda. The meaning here is “cleaning (the altar) all round" for 
receiving the fire 


गाधाः here mean the sacred hymns of the Av . 
सोः The word ss (Skt. a) is used in Av. to mean all life what- 
ever and it is mentioned as being twofold in character amag (Skt. 
*च्पस्थिस्वत्‌), i-e- corporeal and aag (spiritual). à 
zzgr— The tense value is present here, The sense of the first por. « 
of the perf. of Skt. is not to be read into the Av. 
waeq—The Av. ./at (Skt. जौ-जौवब ) meansto live. The Gr. Bios 
(life) is also from the same root. The word गय occurs in RY., VIL 


if Compound words are indicated thus with hyphens betwoen the components. This 
is also done with the enclitic particles like æ which aro always added on to the preced- 


ing word 13 See also Whit., $ LIKSE 
$ | 4% Seo below verse 31 and Kan.'s Av. Gram., $535; also Whit. $$ 1090-05, 
4, ise J. 93. 7. VI. 50. 7, ४111, 39. 4, X. 15. 4 and X. 37. 11. itt XIX. 55. 
* . M^ Whit., $ 523. . e. 
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19. 1 in the sense ‘‘ goods '' or “ wealth '' " (यः त्रातो aziat गय स्य” 
प्रयन्तासि सुस्वितशाय वेदः), But in the Brhad. Up., ४. 14. 4, the word is 
also found in the sense of प्राण or *' vital breath '' or “ life "रधा waters 
प्राणा À गयाः... तद्य दूयांस्तचे तस्माद्ायचों, 

*स्वन्वंतः--1 have made up this form from Skt, 47. In Av. the 
a/a means to shine or to flash forth. It seems to be the same as the 
Skt. खन्‌, to soungl. The latter is used in the Veda for flickering fire or 
Hash fightning andthe transference of meaning from the flicker to the 
crackling, and from the flash to the thunder-clap, is not at all unnatural. 
It would be hagd to say, however, which of the two was the more ancient 
meaning, Passages like RV., 1.94.11 (ay: खनादत fuu: पतचिगाः) 
RV., 11.4.6 (व्या यो बना aea न भाति qnm पथा caa स्वानोत) ; and 
others, where it is used of afu, show the transition stage. The close 
congection of thunder and lightning is, of course, obvious: as for 
instance, RV., ५. 87.5 (खनो न वोऽम वान्त्रेजयद्दघा त्वेषो य चिस्ततिष Lu व याम रुत्‌) + 
and RV., X. 75.3 (दिवि स्वनो य तत भूम्योपयं नन्तं सुक्रमुदियति भानुना). The 
Maitri Up., VI. 5, seems to use the word स्वनवतो in the Av. sense— 
स्वनवत्येषास्य agat व्योमिति. 

It may be noted in passing that in ‘ classical `° Skt. we should say 
स्वेन गयेन स्वन्चन्तस्‌. 
Nairyosang 
afd पश्तिः पावयन्तम्‌ | (faa afore परिवतुलं erfud यभो सन्ततम्‌ ) 
maura. समुङ्िस्न्तस्‌ ।.--निजेन जौवेन सुंदरक्ततेन व्यमरेगा । (किल येन निजो ata: 


सद्यापार्तया WHT: छतः...) || 
Pandit Vidhuéekhara : 
सवनौम्‌ व्या RJA व्या (सवनसमये)..ज्हताप्राम्‌ परियजनन्‍्तम्‌ ( संस्कवन्तम्‌ 53) 
ta sen विश्वस्य wat (सवनस्य) VAAT (व्यस्थिमतः भूतम यस्य) .. .स्वस्य गयस्य 
(जीवनस्य) उञ्ज्चलस्य Hau ॥ 


ara मे UH पडत्य&थ्‌त aq मेऽयं प्रत्यवोचत 
FOR अघव TEST | सोमो ऋतावा दुरोषः | 


eld Grass., Wh. 386 
11 The portions in brackets ( ) are explanatory comments of Nairyosang, Those aro 


almost alwava introduced by the particle fay, which he uses like the phrase *' that is 
to sap", Naw. gives the traditional meaning 


= 


| / 
i i 
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dics aie करुशूश्त व्यक्षमस्मि जर घश्त 

SAT अघव zr | सोमो ऋतावा SETS: | 

व्या-माँस्‌ arse स्पितम व्या माम्‌ याचस्व स्थितम 
कडा-माँम्‌ SASE ALLAT | प्र मां सनुख्व "Du | 

acer ala स्तः5मडने स्तूडथि व्यभि मां स्तोमनि “arf = 


यश मा (च्यपरचि<) meag A mata ॥ यथा मा (*अ्यपरेचित ) pen: *स्तवान्‌ ॥ 


Thereupon this Haoma, the righteous, hard to overcome, replied 
unto me: * I am, O Zaragustra, Haoma, the righteous, hard to over- 
come, Fix (thy) desires earnestly upon me, O Spitanfh, worship me 


(in order) to enjoy (of me), hymn me in hymn(s) of praise, as the other 
Saosyants have praised me ''. 


प्रथवोचत--( may be noted that the Av. form is in the atm. The 
form yæma would suggest the weak grade of Atm. as used in Av. ə 

ऋतावा is the exact philological equivalent of the Av. ज्यघव, '" 

ड्रोघः— The word is from zx and a derivative of / उष to shine (cf. 
ws). Barth. in his Handbuch d. altiran Dialekte explains it as meaning 
“५ possesing far-spreading radiance '". Others render it as “he who 
keeps off disease’ or “he who keeps away death’’ (see Pt. Vidhu- 
&ekhara's version below). In the Veda the words equ: and दुरोषस 
are found in three places—in one place as an epithet of ata. The 


passages are :— 
RV., IV. 21. 6, च्या दुरोषाः पास्त्यस्य होता यो ना म हान्त्संवरुगाघु वह्िः | 
RV., VIIL 1. 13, वर्नानि न प्र॑जचितान्धडरिरो दरोषांसो anae > 
and RV., IX. 101. 3, तं दुरोघमभौ नरः सोमं विद्याच्या चिया | 


This has led Jackson to put down दुरोष as the equivalent of zreut 
(Av, Reader, p. 73) which Barth. however rejects summarily (Wb. 7514 
752). 'The difficulty of reconciling the z in Skt. with the z in Av. is 


obvious, but is not insuperable ; and in the first passage from RV. quoted 


above the word zxTur: (as itstands) does not quite fit in with the metre (as 


noted by Grass., Wb. 614), unless we read दूग्च्योषा, The meaning given 
by Grass, is “he who is not to be harmed'', Sayana says gaw: or 
ggu: but he explains it differently in different passages. It may afso 
be noted that the पद text shows no ब्यवयच्छ 


à 15 See my article on थ in this volume, T 








| æ 
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स्पितम is the name of one of the ancestors of Zarafuatra and is — 
here as a patronymic. The word is philologically “far (श्वेततम T) 
in Skt. See also स्यानो below, in verse 22. 

खाये is not the philological equivalent of ATAT but it expresses the 
meaning exactly (''for enjoyment”). The Skt, root corresponding is 
at which has not the same sense, For the form arz see Jack. §§ 806- 
807 and Whit, §§ 1162 and 1194. E 

*eafa on the analogy of अधि , 

सोश्यन्तः (plu.) are the great spiritual leaders, who appear into the 
world from time to time to lead mankind to better ways and to re-establish 
the Law of "rq (sa) in this corporeal world. This is in form the fut, 
part. paras. of 4/#& (= १) to strive, to serve. 

, स्तिवान्‌ is a form made irregularly after the analogy of spar *. 

Nairyosang : 
BAT सुक्तिमान्‌ zs: । (अस्य दूरुम्टत्यता च इयं यत्‌ s] व्यात्मनो मनुय्याणां 
zÈ curfa...) |... ume मां परिसंस्कारं कुरु खादनाय | (SEDVTETU संमाजय) |... 

Pandit, Vidhusekhara : 


...कहतावा (afer) दूरौ षः (टूरम्टत्यः)*'...।...मां gga पानाय.. .सव्योव्यन्तः 


(उपदेशकः)... | : 
AUS व्यत sept (mat WHITE)! wa अवोचत HRI (नमः सोमाय) | 
o maata पऽइर्यो wen म*यो कस्तां पूव्यः सोम. मत्यः 
च्यस्त्वड शया इ saa TE | i "afma सनुत गे याये | 
का Sas व्यास era क WAT ait ofa 
‘fas, sree जस& NILAR ॥ किम्‌ व्यस्मे गच्छत्‌ आप्तस्‌ ॥ 


Thereupon said Zaraéustra: "Salutation unto Haoma! Which 
P mortal, 0 Haoma, (was) the first (who) worshipped thee for (the sake of) 
॥ the material world? What blessing unto him was granted? What profit 

to him accrued ? ” 
zara — The word गणेथा in Av, means the world of life and is cognate 


e 
७ Cf. च्यौत्न (Av. शंय उयंल), see below verae 31. " 
us * 10 Whit, § 5606. XR j 
=i >= mE Fr in a footnote as: Fare wc. wee gira. 
* TR ki Explained further in a foo ) qw Y 


Ex / » 


| Ms | 
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* 
with गय in verse 1 above. The later Pahlavi form is गौति (Pers. _ ~ 


giti) world, and so I have made Skt. "wr. The form is from ari 
to live (see गय above) + ar (Whit., § 1163a), the guna being irregularly 
taken to be nearer the Av. form (Jack. 8 793). Pronounce here a". | 

*च्यस्थिवत्ये--1. have made this irregular form on analogy of the Av., 
using the base «fag instead of mega. The form व्यस्थन्चन्त is found in RV., I. 
164.4 (को ददर्घा प्रथमं जाय॑मानमस्थन्वन्तं यदनस्था बिभति) and here the 


meaning is exactly that of the Avesta word. I have chosen this irregu- 
lar form for metrical reasons. It should be read पस्थ्वत्यि* 


*azmifa—I have made a passive aorist in £ from a root m. This 
root is mentioned in the गगादपगा as belonging to the aa-(8th-) class and 
meaning afa ०० प्राप्ति, The form has been explained by Jackson ** as being 
irregular in keeping on the विकरगा. . 


fra The Av. form fe is not used as a pron. in Skt. 

च्प्रात्रम्‌-—The word means profit or advantage (from sr-- wu). Cf. 
कामस्य ASHE कामास्तत्र मामम्टतं कृघोन्दायेन्दो परि az RV., IX. 113. 11. 
Pronounce as च्याव्पराप्तम to get the metre right. . 

Natryosang : 

- - eT q3 छम मनुष्येषु स्टर्टिमति संस्कृतवान्‌ जगति | कां तस्म डपछाति mu | 
eui करिं तस्मे संप्राप सम्र डत्वम्‌ || 

' Pandit Vidhusekhara : N 

कः त्वां ata: (प्रथमः)...मरत्यः ser ( = व्यस्थिमत्ये = भूतमत्ये) (व्य-)सुुल 

जगे? का अस्मे व्याश्रोः अपिता ? किम्‌ अस्मे (व्य-)गच्छत्‌ ग्याप्रव्यम्‌ ॥ 


| ४ 
"up में CU WE GU व्यात्‌ मेऽयं प्रत्यवोचत 

| HEART Wea टूर घो | सोमो ऋतावा SATs: | 

» Jase nta प&डर्या ममयो विवब्बान्‌ मां पूर्व्यो मत्यः 

त ^ ~ ° 

i | व्घरूवड थ॑याड़ BAA MUANTE | afma gga गे थाये | 
| हर ; 

oer urat अशिस ऋनावि सा अस्मा च्याशीः “कटगावि 

aS TE जस& व्यायएलरु | तदस्मे गच्छत्‌ AURA | 

नार "v # Jack., $ 668, note. कॉ, 

MS. à | ar x i ९2०६० À 
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as छे ous उस-कयत यदस्य पुत्र "ug j 
यो यिमो Fiat काँचको | यो यमः “ala: सवन्ता | 

अ्वा,रनछ'हार्तमो कातनाँस्‌ *स्वरगावत्तमी जातानाम्‌ 

छरे-दा[रसो म*[यानाम | “agit मर्व्यानाम्‌ | 

य& छन ७८. WEE MAETH यत्‌ छणोदस्य च्छचादा 

MALTE पसु-वौर | चप्रम रिष्यन्ता पञ्चुवौ रु | 

AoE SLHE ख्याप-उवड़रे | HJAR *च्यापोर्वरे | 

Arija = Cw व्य जयस्रेमः | RÍMA? व्यग्रानम HATA | 


Thereupon this Haoma, the righteous, hard to overcome, replied 
unto me: “ Vivanhvat (was) the first mortal (who) worshipped 
me for (the sake of) the material world. This blessing unto him was 
granted, this profit to him accrued: namely, to him a son was born, 
who (was) Yima the King, the magnificent, the most resplendent of 
(all) created beings, (who shone forth) among mortals like unto the sun 
in appearance: who made during his rule both animals and human 
beings undying, (and) waters and vegetation ever fresh; (there was) 
inexhaustilsle food for feeding (his subjects)”, 

उज्नायत--1 have followed in Skt. the Av. practice of dropping the 
augment. The Vedic language often drops the augment as in RV. IV. 
2. 7 ( व्यतिथिमु दौर त्‌ ) and other places, but not to such an extent as the 
Av. : 

“क्ञतः— Ruler; from,/fartorule. The form faa is found in Skt. as 
ii aufer ( विशामासामभयानामध्च्तित' गौ भिरु eure watafa, RV.OX 
92.14) and in compound words like विश्वच्तित्‌ and मच्िच्तित्‌. The name 
परि:च्ित्‌ also seems to belong to the same formation. 

सुवन्ता— This seems the nearest in meaning to the Av. The original 
word in Av. is from,^q« with suffix *s(q), which suffix in Av. forms 
nouns also while in Skt. it forms only gerundives * For वन्त in the 
Veda, of’ RV., ITI. 30. 18 ( रायो वन्तारो wa: ENR ) and RV., vir. 8.5; 
(कदा मवेम usu: सुद्र गायो वन्ताशो STA साधोः). 

*स्वरुगावत्तमः--'1'1॥€ word स्वरगा occurs in RV., I. 18. । (सोमानं स्वर्गा 
aafe Are à ) in the sense of brilliant or resplendent. 
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*स्व॒र्द पाः- 1 have made the word ending in az, to fully represent the 
A+, original. In Veda स्वद़ प्रा occurs very often.’ 

मर्त्यानाम्‌ pronounce मलिग्रानब्याम्‌ 

"uq—1In Av. the neu. form is used often for any gender or number. 
Kan. calls it a ‘‘ relative particle "©. 

asiq ar —The abl. case may be taken here as (1) ‘referring to 
space—' in his kingdom ”’, or (2) referring to time —-‘‘ during his reign’, 
or (3) in a causal sense—‘' owing to his rule ", 

च्यम ञिच्यन्ता wyatet— Vedic duals, The second word is a इन्द्र comp. 
Pronounce च्घम्हष्यन्ता. 3 


-rqmIHIS-—Pronounce in four syllables axes. 

*व्यापोवरो--उडवरा is used here in the special Av. sense of vegetation. 
The Skt. word is connected jn sense, for उवरा means “ arable soil” 
or '* cultivated land " in the Veda." क 


afa व्यशनम्‌ "च्यञ्येयस्‌- The verb arate is understood here. The 


firat two words are translated according to sense, For the construction + 


see Reichelt, Awest. Elementarbuch, § 690. अज्येयम्‌ is from .“sar, to dimi- 
nish (in Skt. to overcome), which is the root of जय also. 


Nairyosang : 

...यदस्य Wat डच्चेजातो यो यमशेदों * दौपिमान्‌ सुसंचयौ | औमत्तमः जातेभ्यः | 
( सत्कार्यतमः) ।...। सर्य निरोच्तगतम्नः मनुष्येभ्यः | ( सुलोचनतमः इत्यर्थः) | यश्चकार 
,..। व्य्रोखिशि उदकानि वनस्पतौन्‌ | (किल यत्‌ ete तन्न सुष्कम्‌ ) | च्तुधितानां 
wre व्यनवसादम्‌ | (आ्यविनाशि | किल चेत्‌ रकं स्वादितमभूत्‌ दितौयमेकृं प्राप्त 
मेबासौत्‌ ) ॥ * 

Pandit Vidhuéekhara : | 

...यत्‌ तस्य wu डदजायत यो यनः faq (= शासकः = श्वय ग्रालो =सन्त्राट्‌ 
agam: ) सु(-जोव-)गशः ** स्वरुगातमः ( ज्योतिम्मत्तमः ).. . खदू शः (uueqw:)... . 
खादेरन्‌ खाद्यम्‌ Wasa di 








5. 
fan "mit nuit an - यमस्य gÀ “उर्विबस्थ o 
TES व्यशएतम्‌ WE ATES गएरा-मस्‌ | नेत्‌ *व्योदम्‌ व्यास नेत्‌ घमम्‌ । ० 
t+ Grasa., Wb, 1032. छ Kan., § 004 = २ Grass., Wb. 265, % ७० | 
3 Nair. merely transcribes oaèex (Jamshid) the later Persian form of the Av. 
(0 O9» शॉबाड़ा ram ७ वोठ़मल (= arte asia) Aug । (footnote). 
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ATES dez आएछ ates AgI नेत्‌ जरा ब्यास नेत्‌ Guam t 
* ATES ध्यश्स्को दणेवो-दातो | नेत्‌ *रेषको “द्वैवधातः | 

पचदस करुचरो ra पच्चदणा ua d 

पित-पु५रस-च veu ta (कतरुस-चि<) | पिता yaa *रोहेषु a ( कतरुखित्‌ ) | 

यवत-कयोइ< WAST यावत्‌ [9 |wr सुवन्ता 

यिमो वौँवङहतो प॒थरो | यमो विवस्वतः ga: ॥ 


“During the rule of the illustrious Yima (there) was neither 
(excessive) cold nor (excessive) heat, neither was (there) old age nor 
death, nor (was there) envy created of the Daéva. Father and son 
moved about, each (seeming) only fifteen (years) in appearance as long 
as Yima the magnificent, the son of Vivanhvat, reigned ”. 

* उवियस्य--1 have made a mas. form to correspond to the fem. form 
afaa found in the Veda. This latter is used mostly as an उपसर्ग with 
verbs and in one place at least —RV., V. 56. 2 (semer fA 
fa राजथ) —it is used in exactly the same sense as needed in this passage, 
viz. that of extensive and glorious sovereignty. 

व्यास---177 Av. the yag (= qa ) is used only for things of evil, while 
with the good creation the 4/4 (=¥%) is used. See below verse 8, 
note on FARATA. i 

*atzą— The sense is ‘‘ dampness ' ' , hence cold. We have in Hindi 
the word च्योदा meaning ‘‘ damp " or * moist”. Doubtless it is a deri. 
vatjve from जदयू, water, | 

घमं म्‌ in the sense of heatis frequently found in the Veda, but in 
mas., cf, RV., X. 181, 3. (sur स्र्यादभरुन्चममे ते). 

"xam: Formed from ५/रिष to hurt with suffix ẹsẹ,” There is a 
word in Pers. RE (rashk) meaning * envy " which may be traced directly 
from the Av. form. Probably the word £u is also cognate. The word 
aw means envy. 

*Zayta:—The word देव is used all through the Av. in the sense of a 
demon and sr in the older Vedic sense of God The form *«xrrs ie 
regularly used in Av. for the later Skt form चित (p.pt of ^r, to create), 


= Grass., Wb. 266. 30 Whit., $ 1181. 
lt may, be remarked that the Amarakosa gives qaea: as a synonym for ET: 
(I. ॥, 12), 
À 4 
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The form घिल is found in the compound words <fua and सघित in the 
Veda.” 
w«ewri— Vedic form of dual. The meaning is “aged fifteen 
years ‘ 
प्रचरेत he form arta is found in RV., 1.123.7 and III 7.1 
"रोष The word रो हस (neu.) occurs in RV. only once, VI. 71 
r (feat रोक्षोस्यरुछत्पथिव्याः) where the word means ‘‘ heights’’. I.take 
the word tẹ, also from “रह (older *ay ), to mean growth or stature 
mas fa — means either of the two, ie. both of them (the son as 
well as the father) | 
aa ta—Opt. aor, (a-variety) ; see Whit., § 805. 
० Nairyosang : 
यमशेदस्य राज्ये उत्कुद्तरे न शौतं व्यासौत्‌ न च दाघः |...) न च Eu देवदत्ता | 
(ww सर्वमपि AAA ur पापकर्मकत्वात्‌ अन्यथा छतमासौत्‌ ) | पंचदप्रावार्षिकौ 


yara: [`को प्रचरुति]” पिता wae योतिः* ।...... "| Cat eraran यत्‌ 
पञ्च amaata यथा पिता पिता च रवं शोभनो$भूत यथा ww) | 
Pandit VidhuSekhara = 


mt (Kame) नेत्‌ उत्तम्‌ ( = व्यानेत्वम्‌ = श्रौतम्‌ ) नेत्‌ धर्मम्‌(ः)... नेत्‌ 
देबधातः ( घाल = धा + त = सहित, = बिडितः) । पंचदश ( पंचदष्ावर्बोयो )" 
प्रचरेयालाम्‌ पिता waa कतरः रोहेषु (= रड्डिघु) यावत्‌ च्ञयेत्‌ (व्यथवा fada ; 


fer) ss. | M | t 
6. | . 

ata-ata बित्यो een मनायो कस्त्वां दितौयः सोम Ha 

IATE MAS NITATE | "अस्थिवदे सुनुत ANF । 

का ware cufure sería का अ्यस्मा at *ऋणावि | — 
| चिः व्यक्ष्याइ जस& ग्यायःप्तम्‌ ॥ किम्‌ अस्मे गच्छत्‌ व्याप्तम्‌ ॥ — 

» Grass, Wb. 615 and 1537. It may be noted that qia is found only once in | 

bm R.V.—I. 140, 11 dk 


eT 5» Emendation by Bharucha 


> योतिः is a Sanskritised form of the Guj. "xt (couple or pair) Y ã 
te ^ The text hore is corrupt. For dotails see note 43 by Bharucha in Part II ofthe — 
| — Coll. Ski. Writings of the Parais 
| . .. कढ He adds an explanatory footnole :—2 ta'ata ait सूक़बगंगटक rex मकर >. 
ig ad zines "rp यलो eetere , 
ex Am Bu "> Ew + + a — 
USE NMR E 
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(Zarafustra asked: ) 

“Which mortal, O Haoma (was) the second (who) worshipped 
thee for (the sake of) the material world? What blessing unto him 
was granted? What profit to him accrued ? '' 


: 1. 
"IDEE मे च्यणेम्‌ Uk eta आत्‌ मे अयम्‌ प्रत्यवोचत 
SAT आथव zi] | सोमो ऋतावा दुरोषः | 
artan ata बित्यो मयो व्यास्यो मां दितौयो मत्यः 
स्पॅस्त्यइशयाइ ज qa गण्थंयाइ | ‘afma सुनुत Wa | 
न्हा was sfna कनावि सा स्मा Brat: “ऋणावि 
तई अक्ष्याइ जस& WACK | तत्‌ ध्यस्मे गच्छत्‌ व्याप्तम्‌ | 
य& चे पु॒थरो उस-कयत यत्‌ व्रस्य TS: *उज्जायत 
वौसो ara थरुणेत&नो ॥ विग्रः श्रूसायाः चंतानः | 


Thereupon this Haoma, the righteofts, hard to overcome, replied 
unto me: Á9wya (was) the second mortal (who) worshipped me for (the 
sake of) the material world. This blessing unto him was granted, 
this profit to him accrued: namely, unto him a son was born, Graéta- 
ona of the valiant race ''. 

arg:—Corresponds to the Av. ग्राथंडयो, This name is associated 
in Veda with faa (RV., I. 105. 9, eto.). 

=qta—This name occurs only once in RV.,I. 158. 5. This name 





and चित are apparently confused together. This name is found as p3, 
(Faridün) in the Shahnameh. For further details see Haug, Essays on 
the Religion of the Parsis, pp. 277f. 
Nairyosang - 
ew पच उच्चेर्जातः Gage फेटूनः । (व्यस्य Imai इदं व्यभूत्‌ यत्‌ 
वेश्सनि व्यन्वयात्‌ पितुणां बहुनि [शस्त्राणि ? | आसन्‌ । तच यत्‌ दहाकस्य [शास्त्राशि ?] 
— aara | समग्राशि च तानि यानि खर्गस्य न प्रकाशोनि च्यासन्‌ ret we) ॥ 
Note :—Does the portion from च्यस्य... up to the end refer to the 
same tradition as contained in RV., X. 8.8% See note on qaqa in 
*the"next verse. | 
Pandit Vidhuéekhara : 
ve ` बिश ( derer a pen) खूरायाः अर तब्योनः ( = तानः) | 
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8. 


यो जञन& च्यकीम्‌ दक्षाएकम्‌ यो wad AA दंशकम्‌ 
AFETAR थेरिकरमटरटथम | "जिज्टम्मणम * चि-कमूर्धानम_ | 
कऋावब-व्यघधौसम 'हकछगा-य रक्रक्कीम्‌ घव्ठच्तम सक्ष्खयुक्तिम 
व्यश-व्य७जफटइम्‌ दरेवौम्‌ ROTH | अत्योजसम्‌ द्वैवोम्‌ REA । 

ACTA गण्थाव्यो AL | व्यघम Aar द्रवन्तम्‌ | 

यांम M- उजपएस्तमाँम MAR साम व्यत्योजस्तमाम्‌ REA > 
करूच went च्यझरो-मडन्यध्य | प्राक A | 

mer ata wasia गण्थाँस afa यां *अ्यस्थिवतों गे थाम 

Hea Wee गण्थनाँम ॥ z ऋतस्य गैधानाम ॥ 


‘ Who slew the dragon Dahaka, three-jawed, three-skullede six- 
orbed, (and) of a thousand wiles, the very strong devilish Druj, (who 
was) evil unto living (creatures, and) unbelieving; whom Anro-Mainyu 
hewed out (as) by far the strongest Druj against this material world. 
for the destruction of the creations of Aša ™ 

व्यक्ति दंप्ाकम-- The name in Av. afta द'हाएकम has passed on into 
the proper name of a three-headed demon in the Shähnämeh, where he 
is called uflat (Zohak)." The name is held by all Zoroastrians in 
utter scorn. In Pahlavi literature a demon of the name nis men- 
tioned, who is the demon of unchastity, and who is among the most 
annoying opponents of Ahuramázda and अवि = दाक is regarded as an 
incarnation of that demon,” 

* चिज्डम्भयाम — The Av. word कखन means mouth and is used only for 
evil beings. Fog the good creation the corresponding word is व or 
स्तन्‌ (used only for a dog). There is a sharp division between the 
two sets of words as used in the Av.—the one used only for the crea- 
tion of the Good Spirit (hence called ææz-words) and the other used 
only for the creation of the Evil-Spirit (hence called ¢@q-words).*' 


हा Hence the Parsi Guj. adj sireræt (tyrannous) 
33 (IS verse 32 below, is said to be from this word, but is evidently a caro of 


pular etymology 

* Bharucha, op. cit., note 44 

4 The dog is a pure creature in the Av, 

4) See an essay by Frachtenberg on the subject in the Spiegel Memorfal Volume, pp. 
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> Forma uten —The ऋ is used in the sense of कु (Pan. II. 1. 64). 
The derivation thus suggested for the Av. word states is supported by 
Barth. who says that it originally was a word expressing surprise — 
" What a head ! "—on seeing an uncouth head.** Others suggest that 
the word is connected with Lat. camera and Pers. „af (kamar) cupola, 
and that it means “ an empty skull". The Av. word is a aa-word, the 
ayt-word being 4444 

WgurH—Av. अधि (du. is a zi4-word, the «qx-word is tgar. 
Pt, Vidhusekhara quotes from Sat. Br. I. 5. 2. larga ws: fatat 
घडच्त व्यास aw fraa मुखानि व्यासुः. The RV. also mentions in two places 
this combat with the three headed-demon, where fa is the conqueror 

स पिब्याण्यायधानि विद्ानिन्द्रं धितं arret ब्यन्ययुध्यत्‌ | 
fer tula? anif जघन्वान्त्वाद्रस्थ चिन्निः ae चितो गाः॥ X. 8. 8. 
and स इद्दासं gitea ufaeeuze चिशौर्षागं दमन्धत्‌ | 
aq ferar न्वोजसा curt विपा crea tar हन्‌ ॥ X. 99. 6. 
सच्हस्वयुक्तिम्‌ “01. सचह्खचेताः (इन्द्रः) RV.,1.100.12 and सक्षखणौतिः (यतिः 
सोमः) RV., IX. 71. 7. | 
च््त्यो जखम्‌ The Av. prefix sygr is used in the sense of ज्यति. 

gwa—lI have used it in the fem. as in the Av. The fem. is also 
found in RV., IV. 23. 7; X. 73. 2; andin RV., TU. 31. 19 (इको fa atte 
at sweat ) the idea of अआअदेवोः हः is exactly that of the Avestic दरोवी दन. 

ब्रवन्तम- This is a special name given in the Avesta to the infidel 
Kan. (Dict.) explains this epithet as '* one who runs away from the 
Law of aq (—#a) ”, hence “unbeliever”. Nairyosang’s rendering 
दुग तिन्‌ supports this view. We Parais still use the word exe or quqa 
in exactly the same sense. Barth; (Wb. 774 ff) derives this word as 
mem 

प्राक्‌ छन्तत्‌- छत्‌ isa xuq-word, the wgr-word is au (=तच्छ ), 
The idea is that the evil-creation is as it were * hewn out’ anyhow by 
Anro-Mainyu 
260 if, It may bo noted that wo Parsis have to this day preserved the habit of using 
thease two sets of words—not necessarily tho ancient Avestic ones, but several of later for- 

‘mation also. Tho tendency to keep apart the two creations (the good and the evil) in 
everything, inherited from # long past tradition, still persists, 


F Wb. 440. 
#1" Kan., Dict. ; also Jack., Av. Reader, p. 62. 
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च्यझरो-मन्यः is the Evil-Spirit or the Matter-side of creation, as op- 
posed to the Good-Spirit (TALAR E USE ), the Soul-side of creation. 
These correspond nearest to प्रि and पुरुष. They are both created by 
Ahuramazda and they are both responsible for the rest of the creation 
This doctrine is very clearly enunciated in the गाथा arsaasfa (Yas 
XXVITI-FXXXIV), especially Yas. XXX, 3 ff 
. «fa is used in the sense of '* against’. 

म्र्चे The dat. sg. of æy f. meaning injury or harm. ‘The word is 
found only once in RV., VIII. 67. 9, मा At FAT fi umi र जिनानाम विव्यव्रः, 
Nairyosang : > 


यो जघान ate crm चिलपनं चिमस्तकम्‌ | षडलोचनं सचह्सखप्रणिधिम्‌ । मक्षा- 
बलं देवं gaa । oe लोकेषु दुगतिनम्‌ | (हानिकारुमित्यर्थः) | यं...प्राकरोत ग्रंयोम- 
इनिच्योश । (arreda) | उपरि wafer efeafa जगति म्हत्यवे एण्यलोकर्टा |... 

Pandit Vidhuéekhara : 

CRT (= खिमुखम्‌ ) च्रिकभर्धानम्‌...देवम्‌ REA cupo जगतौभ्यः 
( संस्था नेभ्यो वा ) ( डप-)«वन्तम्‌... प्र च व्यक्न्ततत्‌ (--व्यकरोत्‌ ) अंद्तोमन्यः ...म्टतकार्य 


ऋतस्य जगलौनाम | ॥ 
" 9. 
कास ate थरित्यों wen मन्यो कसूवां qu: सोम मत्यः 
MARAE SA गणेथंयाड | "afaa सुनुत Au | 
का aes व्यशिस ऋनावि का व्यस्मा Brat: *ऋगावि 
fas Ar जसः ATTACHE ॥ किम्‌ अ्यस्मे गच्छत्‌ WRR ॥ a? 


(Zarafustra asked: ) 


‘Which mortal, O Haoma, (was) the third (who) worshipped thee ह 
for (the sake ofi the material world ? What blessing unto him was 
granted? What profit to him accrued? '' 





तीयः : like the Av, *स्त्यि 
10. | . 
WIDE À aia uisa व्यात्‌ मे व्ययं “प्रत्यवोचत 
Weal waa दूर घो | सोमो ऋतावा दुरोषः | 
fae ( खामनाँम्‌ एसैविश्तो ) थस्त्यो faa: ( सामाना शविरळः) gatat * i 
माम्‌ म“[यो माम्‌ HA: " 
# This ix the Pahlavi form of the namo; this has gone over into Gri. ob 'Agaupáries, 
J ७ र às — " 


aS xs qua DER ^ 
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MES BAA Tears | tufaa सुनुत गै थाये | ७ 
छा अच्याइ व्यास क्ररनावि सा स्मा rat: ~ ऋगावि | 

त» AIS जस& NUTRA | तत्‌ HER गच्छत्‌ WAH | 

य हे VAT उस-कयोइश यत्‌ व्यस्य पत्रा " उज्जायेत 

उरा कयो ८कएरुसास्पस-च | gias: Auras | — 
>करोषो अन्धो दातो-गाको | *तिचच्ता wall " घातगाजः | कि 
ANS MA उपरो-कडर्या व्यात्‌ oen उपरिक्रार्यः 

यव गरेसुप्रा गर्थवरो || युवा RUSY “गदाभरः | 


Thereupor this Haoma the righteous, hard to overcome, replied 
unto me: Orita, the most powerful of the Sama-family, (was) the 
third mortal (who) worshipped me for (the sake of) the material 
world, This blessing unto him was granted, this profit to him acerued 
namely. unto him were born two sons, Urvàxsaya and Korosáspa the one 

Teacher (and) Lawgiver, and the other a supremely energetic youthful 
curly-haired, mace-wielder 

सामानाम —This is the name of a famous family of Iran 

far: — In the Veda the name चिल is used instead of चंतान ( acta एन) 
as the son of arm. But the Av. makes a distinction between the two 

wat—Vedie dual. | 

*faamr—The word ड्कण्ष in Av. means, among other things, a 
religious teacher Kan. (Dict) derives it from sfa + aq (we) to 
see. hence the word means ‘‘one who has seen beyond (the average 
mortaly’’. This reminds one of the traditional derivation given of the 
word कधि from दृग, to see. [ have accepted the derivation of Kan 
and have made the word *fa*zra on the analogy of उरूचच्तस etc. For 
the dropping of the initial a, see Whit. 8 10379 e o 
७ uracra:—The word «1s here has the special sense of law or धम, 
hence the compound means lawgiver. The word राजन (n?) meaning 
probably “rule ” or ‘ law ° occurs in RV., X. 49. 4. (Grass., Wb. 157), 

sufeara:—A super-worker. Cf. उपरशिस्पश्‌ in RV.. X. 128. 9. 

&ara:— Used here in the literal sense of * having fine hair ' 


Nairyosang : 
* faa” [ ब्रितः ]...सामानो are...) न्यायाधिपः अन्योऽभूत्‌ । ( किल 


‘This form is from the Peraianised form Srit which makes the name er ( Aarit) in . 


Mod Pors. * 


/ ० 
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Sra न्यायाधिपत्यं च चक्रे) | अचार रचयिता | (किल व्याचार खुद्धतया सन्निच्ितवान्‌) | 
तस्मात्‌ च्यन्यः जत्कछकाय :। उत्साचो ma गदाघरः। ( किल काये गदया प्रभूतं 
चकार | गाग्यूरजातों ताजोकानां”* AUX आत राव UE: ) ॥ 

Pandit V idhusekhara : 

fe प्रयामानाम्‌ (femp पितुः) fau: (—feame:, प्रियतमः)... 
qfar: ( घर्मसविधाता ) छतराजः, व्यात्‌ war उपरिकाय्यः ( स्थेळकर्म्मा ) युवा 
ग्रत्सकः ( सुकेशः ) गदाभरः ( गदाधरः) | 


11. 3 
यो जनः ate खवररुम यो हनत्‌ अच्िम win 
यिम ब्यक्ष्यो-गटरूम ८ना:र-गारुूम । यम च्यत्च-गरम नरु-गरुम | 
चिम्‌ वौषव%एतम ऊड़रिएतम | यम विषवन्तम छरितम | ; 
fan susfe atu आर ९4 यम उपरि विषमरोच्त्‌ ' ५ 
आशंत्यो anes ङइरिएतम | *करव्टिवछः हरितम्‌ | 
fan उपड्ररि ८कारुसास्पो यम उपरि ars: 
"uu पितुम पचत | व्ययसा पितुम पचत | 
च्या रपिथङिएनम कर्वाएनम्‌ | ख्या THAIR " व्चयागाम | 
तकख च `हो Asal स्विस*-च ‘aud च स "मयः स्विद्यत्‌ च 
Feta आयडी FETES | प्राक्‌ ध्ययसः प्रास्फरत्‌ | 
यश्लुबछतौम ICH VETS ETS | यस्यन्तौम्‌ *व्यापम्‌ परास्यत्‌ | : 
wife anat ज्यपतच& ` पराए अस्तो व्यपातञ्चत्‌ — 
AET-HAÎ (कार्सास्यो ॥ ATHAT AITA: ॥ 


"Who (Koresäspa) slew the horned dragon, who (was) horse- 
devouring (and) man-devouring, who (was) poisonous*(and) green, (and) 
upon whom (all over the body) the poison rose green to the height of a 
spear; upon whom Korosáspa cooked (his) food in an iron (pot) at 
noon-tide; and that serpent grew hot and began to sweat, (and) forth 
from (under) the iron (pot) sprang away, (and) upset the boiling water : 
startled, Korasáspa, (even though) of manly heart, fled away in the 
opposite direction." . 

gZma4- —Pronounce THEA. 


i5 The Tajiks,a tribe of Arabian nomada, * 3 


iy ose 
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ant —Horse-devouring. On the analogy of asna (lit. goat 
swallowing). 

“pfgae: (neu.)—Lit. having the wẹ (height) of a थ (a spear). 
The compound is formed like afzag: (n) in RV., X. 63. 3, meaning 
strong (tall?) as a mountain, 

प्रयसा “116 word is used here for a (cooking) vessel made of iron. 

पितुम्‌- Food. Used frequently in the Veda. In RV., I. 187 the 
fue (the juice extracted for drinking) is addressed as a diety.* 

qaa—Note the àtmanepada. K. mistook the monster for a green 
hillock ! . 

रुपिथ्विनम- This is the third of the five divisions of the day (begin- 
ning with, midnight). This extends from midday to about 3 p.m. (till 
the sun has half finished the downward course). Kan. (Dict.) derives 
the word from aax (day) and पिश (middle part, pith). Reichelt 
(Awest. Elementarbuch, p. 494) takes the पिथ as meaning ‘‘ food `’ ( पिलु ) 
and explains the name as the time of the day when the (principal) 
meal is taken. 

“eqima—Av. करुवा(नम्‌ means ‘time ". [thas been compared to 
the Grk. xpoyes (time) * The Pers. „te; (zaman) time, is derived from 
this through Pahlavi zrvan. I have made this from fe, to go ( few 
IL 14). The word चयस in the sense of *' space’ (from the same root) 
is found in the RV. (Grass, Wh, 506). 

"agi —s-a0r. of तप, irregularly without vriddhi.** 

s aa: The word does not mean the same as मयः in the Vedas. 
Perhaps the मर्याः mentioned in Brhad. Up., VI. 4. 4. (eat मर्या 
न्राच्मझणायनाः...प्रयन्ति ) is nearer in meaning to the Av. मर्या which is always 
used in the sense of a '* deceiver’. Kan. translates ” serpent’, The 
मार: of Buddhism is probably the same ; also मारः = मन्मधः (?) 

* खिद्यत्‌ _Kan. takes श्र्विसत्‌ as equal to Skt. (a Pa and trans. 
“hissed ''. 
F "ग्रापस्‌- ln Av. this is also used in sg 

axat The word नरु in Av. is used in the sense of चौर ; astaat 
is later on found as the name as one of the great heroes of the साम- 
181111 --८//2/ (Nariman) of the Shahnameh. 

#7 Grass, Wb., 812. 


43 Barth. (Wb. 1704) notes that only the first two letters correspond. 
æ Whit, é 8374. &0 Barth., Wb. 1151; also Grundriss d. iran. Phil, M, p. 53. 
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3 Nairyosang : ‘ 

यो जघान afe सुबरु यं pure नरुगिलं |...लोक्षितम्‌ । यचोपरि fau 
masa gaggi पाटलम्‌ ।...लोहकटाहे”' पाकं पपा ( च्या रुपिथ्विनिकालम्‌। 
(च्या मध्याव्हसन्ध्याकालम ) | ana स agra: चुच्तभे | (faa दिपादो aaa )" 1... 
मलवतोः ब्यापः...।...व्यप HAG पोरुषमानसत्वं [ पोरुधमानसः |..." ( व्यस्य पौरुष- 
मानसत्बं इद्‌ बभूव यदु ब्यसो चेतन्यं स्थाने दौ ) hee 


N.B:—The Av. text obviously means that K., though manly- 
minded, was so startled by what he.thought to be a green-hillock rearing 
itself up, that he ran away. But Yast XIX (41-4 4) mentions that he 
came back on recovering from his surprise and slew the monster. 


Pandit Vidhusekhara : 

THEA ( = RUER) यं अश्वगिरुम्‌...थिषमरोक्तत्‌ eae म्‌ (--अंग्र॒स- 
गाङम्‌ )..."uHT ( -व्ययपाचंगा ) पितुम्‌ ( खाद्यम्‌ ) व्यपचत च्या मध्याव्हं कालं, AWS 
( भवितुमारुभत ) स मयः अ्यश्वसत्‌ ( खिन्नो भवितुमारभत बा )... यस्यन्तोम ( = Tq- 
न्तौम्‌ ) व्यापम्‌ (व्यपः )... | 


12. 
कास-थंवाँम QUI हशम म*[यो wai तुर्यः सोम मत्यः " 
BSCE SIA गरेथयाड़ | *उस्थिवत्ये सुनुत गेंचाये | 
का ME व्यास watts का SAT Brat: *ऋणावि 
चिः व्यक्ष्याइ 9H HITRA | किम व्यस्मे गच्छत्‌ व्याप्तम | 


(Zaraóustra asked : ) 1 

“Which mortal, O Haoma (was) the fourth (who) worshipped thee 
for (the sake of) the material world? What blessing unto him was 
granted ? What profit to him accrued १०१ 


qu: is found in the Upanishads. See also Whit., § 487c. 


13. 
ars मे व्यशेम yra ea aq मे व्ययं *प्रत्यवोचल 
WAT आधव TEST | सोमो ऋतावा ZETE: | 


"Ehe Pahlavi says asp bülük (the height of a horse) and hence it is surprising why 
Nair. translates thus, Kan. follows Nair., as do others as well. 

be Guj. pet ७१ Stood on his hind legs. . 

^ Owing to his close and literal adherance to the Pahlavi Nair. makes bad mistakes 
in Skt. grammar, seo Bharucha, op. cit , note 47. 

+ स्याने ey} is the Guj. ठेकाणे Treg], lit. kept his senses in their proper pinco, © 
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८पाडरुषस्पो ata तूडर्या मयों | पुरु व्यश्वो मां तुर्यो मत्धः 2 
WSCA BAT गरेशयाइ | “अस्थिवत्यें सुनुत गेंचाये | 

हा wars व्यप्रिस ऋनावि साउस्मा BUT: wafa 

त< ASE MAS व्याया.लम | तत्‌ SH गच्छत्‌ उप्तम | 

य& हे तुम उस-कयए ह यत्‌ व्यस्य À “डब्जायथाः 

qu AAT FEYT | ei ऋजो pum | 

न्मानहे “पाउरुघस्पक्षे दमस्य पु रुब्यश्वस्य 
वौ-दशवो अळर-<करेषो | a- " आखरातिचच्ताः ॥ « 


Thereupon this Haoma the righteous, hard to overcome, replied 
unto me: *' Pourusaspa (was) the fourth mortal (who) worshipped me 
for (the sake of) the material world. This blessing unto him was 
granted, this profit to him accrued: namely, unto him thow wast 
born, thou, O righteous ZaraguStra, in the house of Pouruzaspa, (thou 
who art) opposed to the Daévas (and) follower of the Law of Ahura.'' 

wa7a:—The father of Z. According to Av. texts” the name 
implies having many horses—qa-q: (like पुरूच्त, पुरुत्मन्‌, ९०. in the RV ) 

æni—Vocative,, Cf. RV., IT. 27. 9 ( HA मर्त्याय ) and elsewhere. 
Barth." takes it as an adv. (originally neu. sg.). This usage is also 
paralleled in RV. IT. 3. 7 (x aaa: ); V. 46. 1 (%4 नंति) and X. 
67. 2 (=a शंसन्त ऋजु दौध्याना ) where the adv. means ‘in the proper 
manner”, > 
e द्मस्य- Of the house (i.e. famiiy). The Skt. za is found in the 
Gagas as care (= Skt. *दमान, धामन्‌) with a strong accent on the second 
syllable. ‘This leads ultimately to dropping out of the weak vowel 4 
and the intermediate form “gra passes by regular assimilation to the 
“Aria of younger Avesta 

*faza:—fa is used in the sense of opposition. Of AV. III. 31. 1—1! 

QUE सर्वे गा urge 

असुरातिचच्ताः--1 have attempted to construct this compound for 
the Av. छाज्डरु-८कशषो (see above, verse 10) The second part means here 
“law or '' religion '' and the compound would mean ‘ one who follows 
the Law of Ahura.’ 


= ast XXIII. 4; but seo Barth., Wb, 903. ७7 Wh. 355. 
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Nairyosang : 
eb निमलो जरुथश्त मंदिरे पोडरुग्रस्पोये विभिन्नदेवो ह्ोमिज्द“-न्यायौ ॥ 
Pandit Vidhuéekhara : 
..पौरुषाऱधः... यदस्य त्वं उदजायस्व त्वं RA: ( = पण्यात्मा ).. .सद्मनः... वि-देवः 
(= देवविरोधो ) व्यंस॒रु- धर्म्मा नुरूाता ॥ | 


14. 

खतो यें ने-वरेज हे [ वि ]खत 'आर्ये-बौजे 

TA wexui sum | | ei we SEE: | : 
REAR वड़रोम करखावयो | जनम श्यम्‌ MATT: | 
वौरशङशएलम च्याथतूड शिम *विभ्टतवन्तम *आतूयम्‌ 
(acer) थ्रु&क्द्यह्य करखइति | ( अपरम्‌) “avant [च] प्रश्चतौ ॥ 


Famed through (all) Airyana-Vaejah, thou, O ZaraguStra, (wast) 
the first, (who) recited aloud the Ahuna-Vairya, with the proper divi- 
sions (of metre and syllables), four times, (and yet) another (time) with 
a louder chant. 

च्आये-बोजे-The name (meaning “‘ the cradle of the Aryas’’) was 
applied to the ancient land of the Iranian peoples. In later times it 
became ganas or इशान (Pers. p, lnl, PFrünvez or will, Tran) 

च्यज्डनम-वड यम The hymn beginning with the words यथा srg वडर्या 
This is the holiest of the mantras of the Z. religion, It has in our 
ritual the same sanctity as the यञो. We get frequently in the Av. 
the phrase, गअज्डटनम-वइरौम aga पाइति (the A.-V. protects the body) * 

*विभ्यतवन्तम —From 4/2 + fa todivide into parts: ef. RV., I. 70. 5 
(पितुर्न जिब्रेविं F2t भग्न्त ); X. 1. 2( d चारुविभ्टत statu); etc. In 
Av. the meaning is specialised and the term is applied to dividing up a 
mantra into words and syllables 

व्प्ातूयम--On the analogy of arara" in RV., X, 114,6 ( छन्द! सि 
च दधत wga). The meaning is that the mantra ( घ्यज्डन-बड्गरय is to 
be repeated four times. It belongs to a class of chants that has to be 
repeated four times (वच चथ्रुसाम्बत ^). 
muzasi— ins. sg. of a fem. adj., Vedic form." The Av. word,is 

a compound root, ५/“थरुद + ./ दा (WS + घा ) meaning to be angry, hence 


bs Ahuramazda. Whit., $ 13130 $0 Vendidad,.X. 11. $! Whit., ६ 3654. 
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^" 

to be loud, And to this the जय (comparative suffix) is added. As 
such a formation is impossible in Skt., I have tried to keep the 
sense (and some of the sound) by using another root altogether. 1 
have used ,/ wWr, to cry out, and I take the word to mean “ louder” 
प्रश्न॒तौ--- 118. sg., see Whit, $ 3410; ef. RV., IV. 54. 3 ( आचित्तों 


TERA देव्ये जन ) 





Nairyosang : 
. विख्यातः णशांग्वेज up) त्वं ys जग्थश्त wga” प्रावोचः विना क्रमगान 
( ग्रभाषणोन च )'* .."'पञ्चात गाकतरः प्रौठस्तरेगा | 
Pandit Vidhusekhara : 
**“विभ्टत्वानम्‌ (=तत्र तच सविरामम्‌ ) चतुख्कत्वः पर ताग्तम्या प्रश्चव्या 
( = ब्व॒गेंगा | 


15. 
लूम ca-n araa vi "sape: ren: 
वौस्पे दशेव 9x97 | विश्वान्‌ Bart spem | 
योड पर wn वौरो-र&व ये परा च्यस्मात्‌ *वौरुरोक्षाः 
व्यपतायन asta खाय CHAT | (ब्प)पतलयन्‌ प्रति गया SAT | 
यो व्य&5जिस्तो यो त%चिइतो य af: vaga: 
यो थङकिउतो यो व्यासिग्तो | aweafers: य च्या शिरः | 
यो A Saat TAT यो खतिङ ज हुन्तमः 
व्यववत्‌ मझनिको दामाँन्‌ | व्यभवत्‌ peg "धामानि | 


“Thou O ZaragusStra, caused all the demons to hide underneath the 
earth. who before this (thy coming), ran about upon this earth in 
human shape, (thou) who (art) the strongest (and) bravest, who (art) 
the most active (and) the swiftest, (and) who hast become in the highest 
degree victorious among the creatures of the (two) Spirits, '' 


हु 6? ‘The Pahlavi form of wga- «ca À 
85 Tho Pahlavi version translates the word faust ew as '' without interruption; 


sou Bharucha, op. cit., note 50 | 
8& Tho version of Nair, seems defective here as à word of the text, ब्वाय तुदर म्‌, is ornit- 


ted ; Bharucha, loc. cit 
& Geld. gonads "गुरौ ; 1 have taken the reading of Kan, 
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à | 
न "ज्मागछः— Acc. plu. of “sare (hidden under the earth). The 
* word ज्मा is found in RV., frequently. For the compound see Whit., 
§ 1269, 


“atte ret: —aie is used in the sense merely of मनुष्य. The meaning 
is मनुष्याकळतयः ‘having human shape 
व्यपलयन- This and anaa below are among. the rare examples of an 
| augment being used in Av. with a verbal form. Ys when it means '' to 
^ move is a ziq-word ; the «13:1-word corresponding is फरा चर. 
अया--105. sg , cf. RV., II. 24. 1 (आया fain नवया महा गिरा) ` 
sai-Ins. sg.; this form is found only once in RV., VI. 52. 15 (चे * 
» च ज्मा मछिनो ज्य डिमाया feat aÈ aur ख घस्थे ) where thn word means, 
just like here, ** upon the earth’. | 
a:—Refers to Z. 
त्वखिद्ः- त्वञ्च is found in the sense of motion. The word nfeans 
“ bravest'', 
fers: —HRV., 11, 33. 6 has त्वच्तौ यसा वयसा नाघमानम and the mean- 
ing is much the same as here, differing only in the degree of compari- 
son. 
* ब्र तिङ्ट चहन्तमः- (४. R\.,\111. 93. 30 ( त्वामिद्द era सतावन्तो हवामहे ) 
and other passages 
-  A4#4):—The word अन्ध is used in the special sense of a deity or a 
| — being of the spiritual world. When in the du. the word signifies the- 
१ two Spirits who have created all this world 
Ü urHf«4 — Used in the special sense of ** ereation"'. The adc. plu. 







nr form * is used for loc. plu. 
di | J Nairyosang : 
i 1 त्वं जगतौग्ुप्तान्‌ ्अकरोः...। बे...वौरुविक्रमाः अपतन्‌...।...। यो बलवत्तमः यो 
qaan: | यो व्यवसायितमः यो वेगवत्तम विजयवत्तमों जातः परलोकिनां” स्हर्टिभ्यः।.... | 
| Pandit V idhu&ckhara : आ 


> , 
SS 







` mi ज्मा-गठान्‌ (= भूमध्ये गठान )-.-वौरुरी'क्षा (वौराशतयः )... यः अजिरः यः 
wfeu: यः afas: ( =तेजिर्छः क्म्मिळः ...) यः fans ( = व्याखुगाञ्मितमः)... * 
व्यभवत्‌ मन्य्बोः घास” — — 


७०0 Jack., $ 308 " 7 
#1 Nair. evidently takes मन्य in the sense of the spirit-world, i.e. qr 


= 





bp «bes 
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16. 
"IUS. MEANS BEEN | व्यात्‌ अवोचत AR: | 
(नमो ECHTE AGEN FEAT नमः सोमाय वसुः सोमः 
जातो शमो अप्र-दातों | “ama सोमो “ऋषिघातः | 
qus -zrdt uuu "quur: Fama: 
SAPU WEW SCAT | सछप "सुक्‌ TTET: | 
( कड़रि- meat atat सुश ) | (Er aat: ) | 
यश श्र्वा.र%ते व क्तो "quisuam वसिः 
उरूनशे च पाशमड़न्यो(तमो ॥ SATA च “पथवत्तमः | 


Thereupon Zaragustra said: ** Salutation -unto Haoma! Haoma 
(is) excellent, well-created is Haoma, truth-created (as well); created 
by excellence, (and) health-giver; well-shaped, working for good, (and) 
victorious ; golden-hued (is he) with beading twigs; just as (he is) best 
for (the body) of the drinker, (so) also (he) best points out the way 
unto (the) soul.'' 

aq:—The epithet is used for ata in RV, IX. 98. 5 ( वसो qe 
TENE: ) In Av. the word assumes two forms, aus and the more regu- 
lar carx, and both forms are found mixed up in the declension.” 


“aurai Cf. सुचित in the Veda (Grass., Wb. 1537) 

ezfuuria:-— This is the nearest equivalent to the Av wigr-zrsp. I 
have used the term azfq@ in the sense of wa,” and hence the compound 
means *' truth-oreated’'. Cf. ऋतेन a" ऋतजातो विवारच, RV., IX. 108, 8 

*वसुघातः---1 have ventured to make this a compound ; Gelder prints 


the words separately. 
Lo 


° एँक्घज्यः- Has in the sense of *' healing" (adj.) is found in RV., TI. 
33. 7 (क्वारस्य a WA म्रळयाकुस्ता यो अस्ति भेषजो जलाषः) and in X. 137. 6 


(am: सर्व स्य भेय जौस्तास्ते कृण्वन्तु भेष जम्‌ ) 
p D uwu—The word wq (f.) is found in RV., to mean '' form" or 


ow .9 Jack., $$ 108-129 for the representation of Skt. qin Av. For the declension, ३७७ 


Kan., Av. Gram., $$ 116-118 = 
| — TO See my article on wrfu in this volume 
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e" 


"shape''.* Cf. दिविद्यतत्या रुचा परिख्टोभन्त्या छपा | सोमाः शक्रा गवाशिरुः ॥ 
RV., IX. 64. 28. 

"सुक The form स्वक is found in RV.. A. 38.5 ( स्वज fe 
` त्वामहमिन्द्र nanas cay रभचोदनम ). The ares (Skt. gy») in Av 
means to work; hence this epithet means one who works for good 
The three commandments of the Z. religion are waa, Baza and wu a. 

ऋश्ग्रिणो नञ्नां्पः- regard this pada to be a Inter interpolation 
For these words could apply onlv to the plant Soma, not to the Deity 
The word ga: is used here in the sense of colour. Mod. Pers wp (gin) 
means ''eolour.' Cf. RV.,IX. 65.8 (4e “am um eft व्हिन्वन्त्यद्रिमि ) 

afex: The word is found in the sense of * best," used as an epi- 
thet of इम्द in RV.,11.36.1; of afa in RV., II. 9. land VIE. 1, 8 ४ . of 
पुरूरूवस in RV, X. 95. 17 and probably also adjectivally in RV., X. 
150. 5 (अस्मिं सिरो waa प॒रोडितः ).” 

saTa— The word sata is used in Av. to mean the soul, the त्तमा. 
The derivation given is from 4/z, to choose, the soul being regarded as 
free to choose the path either of the Good Spirit or of the Evil Spirit." 
The aorist participle germ is found in the Veda; as in RV., VII. 73. 3 
(a A यका पथामुराणा sai quf samt quur ) 

ua: —Best pointing out the way. Cf. RV., EX. 106, 5 (8 TSITHT 
पिछादिचच्त णः ).” 

Nairyosang : 

Saat gR: सखदानम्‌ [सुदत्तः] | ( किल सद्यापार्तया दत्तोऽसि) | दमः wa- 
दानः | ( किल किंचित्तस्मे दत्ते यस्मे युज्यते दातुम्‌) । ... | सुकलेवरो$सि । ... | स- 
कामो "ऽसि ¦ ...सुवर्गोवर्णो म्टदुपस्वोऽसि | यः खादयितां sence व्यात्मने सचयिद्टतमो- 
sfe | ( किल निधिं ध्यात्मनो त्वया उत्तमतरं शकक्‍धते कतुं यतः गरोथमानित्बं^? aay 


भत्ति ॥ | 





7४ Found only in ins. sg. छाप Grass., Wb. 347. 
T^ Soe an article by me in the Guj. monthly er (May, 1920). 


7 Bo. TH. 

10 Can it bo an intentional play on the word in this last case 7 

19 Grass., Wb. 1234. 11 Jack., Av. Reader, p. 61. को, 
7% So. gra: ० 


३० Guj. काम = कार्य | । 
50 मरोश्यमान = Av. गरो-न्हान, lit. *' the house of Praise”, Le, the highest heaven : * | 
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Pandit VidhuSekhara : 
वसु... ( Swe) StR: ogan ( वि-)च्हित... orum: (*म्‌ ) सुकम्त्पः सुकर्म्मा 
Caw (rur) frega. (aaga) यथा पानाय वसिछः 
= डत्तमलमः ) ग्रात्मनः QUAR: d 


[ N, B.—Pandit VidhuSekhara’s published version ends 167०. ] 


17. 
नौ-ते kai इरे मधम aa निते छरे मदम a3 
TAA नौ SAR | नि ज्यमम नि “au | 
नौ दस्व८रम'*' नौ PAL नि दस्वरम नि भेषजम 
नौ TETARA नी TTAR | नि *प्रदधम नि वर्धम | 
नौ rest वौस्पो-तनूम्‌ नि sitet वित्वतनुम 
नौ मस्तौम वौस्पो-परेसछछुम | fa मतिम विश्वपेशसम | 
नौ ae यथ mire नि तद्यथा गेंथास व्या 
वसो-'कथ्रो करुचराने | “age प्रचशागि | 
eirwj-« sap] हइएजम-वनो | दिखर्वागो ww | 


I ask of thee, O Golden-hued, for fervour, for power (and) for 
success (as well); for health (and) for the means of gaining health; for 
advancement (and) for increase ; for strength of (this) whole body, (as 
well as) for wisdom all-embracing ;—for (all) this (I ask) so that in 
(all) lands I may move about free at will, óvercoming opposition, (and) 
conquering evil. 

aza —Used very frequently in Veda in connection with s[a-drink- 
ing." 

. “æ=wa— This is a compound from the phrase ws zit of RV., 
111, 49. 1. See also verse 27 below. 

*zarą— The word + (५/“दस +8)” is found in Veda as well as in 
Av.* I have made this word from the same root but with the suffix 
4r, the noun being neuter as in Av," The word दस्वर (or दखटर) in Av. 
is always used with wws and the combination means ‘health and 


क * 
8! I have adopted this reading in preference to Geldnor's gece, 
5 Grass., Wb. 9816. $5 Whit. § 1166, * Barth., Wb. 702. 
ss Whit. 3 1171 ; also Jack. , 3 823. 
A 5 








+ d * 
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means of health." In Veda the word दस means '' shining,” or *' possess- 
ing extraordinary power," or " wonderful.” The word zx», strong 
is also cognate; cf. RV., I. 116. 16 ( ग्याघंत्तं car भिषजावनर्वन्‌ ) and RV., 
VII. 86. 1 (उभा fe दरा भिषजां). 

*प्रद्घम---(07 the analogy of rarua Panini IIT. 1. 139 

"ua is used in the RV., once only in the sense of af 12.4 
(चचामि वां वर्धायापा wae ) 

विश्चतनुम्‌- Of the whole body. It is an adj 

मतिम विश्वपेशसम्‌--0/. RV., I. 61. 16 (uw वित्वपशसं धियं ur) -The 
Av. word afer is taken by Jack. from 4/44 (मदु) + faf; Kan. takes it 
as from मक (मह )- fa"; and Barth," takes it from the compound root 
मन्द्‌ (सन्‌ -- दार) + ति. The word means '' wisdom” or * spiritual know- 
ledge" as also in RV., X. 25. 10 (मति विप्रस्य वधयत ) and other passages 

“ages: Ruling at will, i.e. absolute master, Cf, --a amt RV 
II, 24. 13 

feuafan—Justas in Vedic Skt., the word «faa (दिष्‌) means both 
the hater’? and ''the hatred’ For तुर्वा णः cf. the epithet तुबंणि 
applied to इन्द्र and «fq in the RV.” A 

sean: Cf. geat: in RV., I. 127. 3 (सख दि प॒र चिदोजसा विरुक्म ता 
दौद्यांनो भवति wear: परुणाने REAT: ) à 

Nairyosang : 
~ tata त्वं सवर्णाभ विद्यां afe | ( किल किंचित्‌ aH विद्यया afe येन मे परि- 
ज्ञानित्वं भवेत्‌ । . . , म छोत्सा त्वं" I ,..विजयित्बं |... सुरूपत्वं । . . . खरो ग्यत्वं |. . . ट दहाति | 
...परिदातिं (sspe विश्रमे वष ।...निवार्यज्ञानितां विश्वस्मिन्‌ faxfwe 1... 
नितान्तं तस्मात्‌ यथा जगति कामराजानः प्रचरामो बाधां निहन्मो इज व्यपनयामः | 


44 Grass., Wb. 594; see also tho words cena and geg] (ib., loc. eit.) 

#1 Sc. wiu, The wr in the next quotation also refera to these two 

s This is the namo of a qg mentioned in the Ait. Br (ITI. 4, 2) and also in various 
Sitras. Cf. also grue (KA iks on Pão., 111. 2. 28), woe (RV., X. 48. 8). Such com- 
pounds are fairly common also in Pali, e.g. सच्बकामेंदद, पञच्यादद ( = ग्रज्ञादद), कप्यंञ्ञच (from 
T, ० leave) When tho verb ie with an wea the rule is not applied in Skt, 


sv Av. Reader, p. 80. ७0 In his Dict. ति 
- si Wb. 1155 and also 1136. = 
५४ Skt. wr See below मास्‌. . cure (verse 31). — 
ws Grass. " Wb. 053. "om Ib. "| 543. Ju ’ - दै "à 
AY. "HH The other words follow in order with ferme preceding. — re | a 


i — ° Q2 
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18. 
नो त& यथ तडवंचेनि नि aq बचा तुवँयाणि 
वौस्पनाँम्‌ ८ बिव्वताँस्‌ cata | विश्वेषाम्‌ famat feu: | 
दर्शेवर्नास्‌ म*[यानाँमू-च देवानां मर्त्यानाम्‌ च 
"rela पडझरिकनाँस्‌-च | यातूनाम्‌ *परिकाणां च | 
arate कऽयाँम्‌ करकनांम्‌-च me- na- छपणाना (च) 
मझयनाँस्‌-च बि tata | "मर्याणां च दिजंघानाम्‌ | 
च्पएघ-म'७चनाँम्‌-च_बिङ%स्नाँम्‌ "ऋतमोघानां च दिजंघानां 
(बहकनाँस्‌-च चशंवरर-क%यनाँम्‌ | काणां peg | 
हु शे न्‍्यो स-च ए५-व्यड्भ निकया सेनाया(ख्च) एथ्वनौकायाः 
zatea wetzerEpg दवन्त्याः पतन्त्याः ॥ 


(And I ask) for (all) this so that I may overcome the enmity of 
all (my) enemies,—(both) of Daëvas and of mortals, of wizards and of 
witches, of tyrants wilfully blind and wilfully deaf, and of two-legged 
serpents, and of two-legged distorters of the truth, and of four-legged 
wolves, also that I may overcome) the armies (of all such foes) rushing 
and dashing onwards in a wide battle array. | 

तुर्व याणि--//तुबं, to, overcome.” 

*परिकाणाम्‌--17 Av. the word is associated with य. The mean- 
ing is '' witch’. Pers. , e» (peri) is from this, The word seems to be 
from «पर to seduce, to lead astray, and hence परिका is an evil spirit who 
leads astray the followers of the Law of aq. The RV. shows a root 
qe, to lead across (a stream), and figuratively to lead a person across 
difficulties. It also means *' to overcome '," [t may also mean as here 
“to lead away from ''. 

पास्ता-*कव-*"छपगानां--1 have made a g of these three words for 
metrical reasons. The word सातर्‌ (gen. plu. साथशाँ ) has been explained 
as “a tyrant '', A variant is सास्तर्‌ (see verse 31 below) is also found." 
The word is from ./are ( शास), to rule. The word literally means a 
ruler and then it has come to mean a ruler who abuses his power, The 
wofd शास्त is found in the sense of a ruler in Maitri Up. VI. 8 ( ow fe 


$5 Grass., Wb. 543 21 Ib. 7771. 
# Barth., Wb. 1570 and 1573 
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खल्वात्मा... घ्रास्ता). In the RV., प्रास occurs twice in the sense of '! ruler ` : 
and is used for xe (111.47.5 and X.152.1), *कव is cognate with 
कवि of the Vedas. In the Veda this word is found in the compound 
aree, RV., V.34.3.* The word च्व is also found in various 
hymns, e.g. RV., V.58.5 ( प्रप्र जायन्ते व्यकवा' * afa: ) and in RV., 111, 
54.16. Grass. (Wb. 318) suggests the derivation from ,/# to perceive, 


to see 1 and thinks that the word कव originally meant one possessed of 
forethought and that later the word came to have an evil sense, " nig- 
gardlv'", The Av. word कव also shows a history of degradation of 
meaning. It may originally be from the same root. It originally 
was applied to the Princes of the Kayünian '™ family, who had the pre 
fix कव attached to their names, e.g. कव-ज्हस्वव (Pers. peii, Katkhusrit) 
कव-उस ("कवि surat; Pers. _»,6, Kaus), etc. The greatest of the dis- 
ciples of Zoroaster was the great King कव-वौशतास्प, But another branch 
of the same family were violently opposed to Z., and hence we find the 
word कय used in the गाथा for the royal opponents of Z. In the later 
Av. the word is used for any opponent of Z. religion and has acquired 
the special sense of ‘‘one who has eyes to see but will not see the 
truth ". The word “gaa is also used in the special Av. sense of *' one 
who has ears to hear but will not hear’. Cf. Brhad. Up., ITI. 8. 10, 
aai.. .्यविदित्वास्माल्नोकात्रेति स कृपणः . 

*ऋतमोघानाम्‌- Those who distort the truth, मो in the sense of 
false (lit. distorted, “मुह ) is found in RV., X. 55. 6( यच्िकेत सत्यमित्तन्न 
मोघम्‌ ). ee 

"av qaTa—The word is a ¢a@q-word specially made from wa 
(द्भ), which is the corresponding ssgr-word. 

र्काणां--4 7. CE (-—-m) is used to mean an evil (i.e. a wild) 
animal generally. . 

एव्बनौकायाः—lIn the sense of ** row'' or * array", the word व्यनौक is 

used in RV. often, especially of the Maruts, 

ब्ड्वन्त्याः This is from the 4/& ( गतौ ). The forms दवौयस and fax 
are found, once each, in the RV., VI. 47. 29 ( «xredt यो ary au पचन ) 

. w Griffith translates the कव horo as ** ango.” 109 8०, weg: ° 
tò The form च्याकुवते ia found in Sat. Br., III, 1, 4, 6, 12; and the participle च्याकूल रू 


is found in AV., XI. 9. 1, The root is also found in Av., see Barth., Wb. 442 (1. kav.). 
10? The name Kayünian is itself a derivative from कव. : = 


e कक , 
* 


= 
. > ॥ » 
d D á ` P; 
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e 
and VI. 51. 13 ( fey... दविरमस्य aaa wut ama) The = (xa) has 
several meanings in Av. among which the meaning to ‘‘ go away '' is p 
also given, Barth. however takes the word दवाँईथेया. as from «दब 
(5 दूभ ), to deceive (Wb. 680); so also Kan. But the meaning ** on- 

rushing '' seems better suited in combination with the next word, 
पतन्त्याः The 4/uwq when it means to move quickly is a 424-word ; 
the corresponding erwgx-word is za. This meaning of पत्‌ (of course 
not in the z3-sense) is seen in Kena Up. I. 1. ( केनेषितं पतति ufus मनः ). 
` Nairyosan q : 
नितान्त तस्मात्‌ यथा feat विश्वेषां वाधाकाराणां बाधाः |...) शाकिनौनां 
. मद्हाराच्तसौनां च अन्यायिक्रानां अदशांकानां व्य am च | ( आ्यदप्रांकाः व्यश्नोतारच् 
ते ये किंचित्‌ इअज्दौयं'* ae सोतुंन शक्रवन्ति) | न्हघ्यंसानां च दिचर्णानाम्‌ । व्यास्मो- 
गानां'* च... | व्याघ्राणां च। चतुरंत्रौणाम्‌ ऋयनानां'” च एथलानौकानां ( किल ) 


प्रतारुगातया पतताम्‌ ॥ 


19. 
इएमम्‌ tata YEA याएनम्‌ इमं त्वां yaa TAR 
won जड़द्येमि gee | सोम गद्यामि दुरोष | 
afeima HEA व्यष उनाँस्‌ "aferucwaqs ऋतावनाम्‌ 
रूउ्वङा'हम्‌ वौस्पो-स्वाथरम्‌ ॥ aaa “fau fase | 
KAR "ste बितौस्‌ याएनम्‌ इमं त्वां दितौयं “यानम्‌ 

wea जडइथ्येमि TES | सोम गद्यामि दुरोष | 
RIAH HESETA तन्वो ॥ *भ्रवतातिमस्याः तनोः | 
TAR "abs थेशितौम्‌ याएनम्‌ इमम्‌ त्वां टतौयं “यानम्‌ 
ESA जइव्येमि FESH | सोम गद्यामि दुरोष | 
दर्शो -जोतोम्‌ SHIA ॥ *दौघ॑ंजौतिम्‌ उज्तानस्य | 


| This (is) the first gift, 0 Haoma, hard to overcome, (that) 1 re- 
quest (of) thee : the best world for the righteous, bright and all-glorious. 
This (is) the second gift, O Haoma, hard to overcome, (that) I request 


in Barth., Wb. 687-088, 
- 108 That is, ‘belonging to God", from Pah. Yazad, God (Av. aq, lit., the adored one). 
106 Nair, uses the Pah. word unchanged, 
106 Bharacha (op. cit., note 54) says th it this is a misreading of Pahlavi Ainn, Av. 
असेना = Sk. सेना, » (hostile) army. 
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(of) thee: health for this body (of mine). "This (is) the third gift, 


O Haoma, hard to overcome, (that) 1 request (of) thee: long continuance 
of (my) vital powers 

यानस Gift; from «यम (यच्छ) to favour, to grant a gift, used 
often in RV , as in VIIL 30. 4 ( अस्मन्य प्राम सप्रथो गवेऽश्वाय यच्छत); IV 
67.2 (यन्तं ag श्प्रादसा); also VIII. 15. 3 (इन्द्र नेचा अवस्यां च यन्तवे). In 


Av. यात is also used in the sense of ‘‘ a possession "',** a*thing granted "' M 
The formation is the same as that of जाना from जन्‌!'१ or «rar from aes», 

. awnfa—4/mz, to ask (in Av. of the fz4- or 4th-class). The 
root is found in Skt. in the sense of to speak or to chint, e.g. Maitri 
Up, L 2. राजेमां ma जगाद. 

*afaa-aqa—This is the special conception of the '* best-life '" 
(ie. highest heaven) found in the Av. The word has come down jn the 
Pers. ~~.) (bihisht), paradise.!" 

*famwefea-—From 4/#4, to flash out, to shine. See above, 
verse 1. The compound means “all glorious’. For the formation 
see Whit., § 1185. : 

| waatfaa—Health: lit, endurance or continuance. For the 
। suffix see Whit., $ 1238. ८ 
n "दौचजोतिम्‌-९/ जो (Skt. जिन्व, जौ, to live). The word means “ long 
life’’, or “long duration™’ E 

उइ्तानस्य- The word means almost exactly what is implied by प्राण, 
Jack calls it “ the vital power, the physical life inherent in the body 
and lost at death '', 1 

Nairyosang : 

इदं त्वत्तः प्रथमं कल्याण हम याचयामि उत्कस्टतरं ugs मुक्तात्मनां सदो दुद्योतं 
समस्तश्वुमस्‌ ।...रुपप्रहत्ति'' रतस्मे वपुषे ।...दौँ चे जौवितं जौवस्य ॥ 

= 
* iM Barth.. Wb. 1283. 
to RY.. I. 95. 3; X. 72. 1. 10 RV., T. 32. 6; also Whit ६ 11750. 
110 It may be noted that the wẹ has dropped ont, z 
14 . M! Quoted by Barth., Wb. 419. 
: W 118 The Pah, word for wp may be read both as ahu and khan, and Bharucha (op.«it., 
Ii | _ mote 55) suggests that अयन might have been meant by Nair. as a translation of Pah. 
E khiin (Pers. ili khdnch) house Le 


118 Bharucha suggests que fer त 
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20. 1 
ITAR "DW तूडरौम्‌ WIDTH इमं त्वां तुरौयं “यानम्‌ 
FOR जइथ्येमि TEGH | सोम गद्यामि दुरोष | 
यथे च्यणेषो wait 4गाँ (कवी यथा “We: व्यमवान्‌ ZW: 
* PEATA (कमा Uefa | प्र fa jarfa salar) ufa i 
<बणेवो-तडरवरतो डट्जम्‌-बनो ॥ डिस्टर्वाणों इहं वनः | 
इएमम्‌ ate wanda यानम्‌ इमं त्वां *पंक्क *यानम्‌ 
TEA जड़शयेमि TECH | सोम mafa दुरोष | ; 
यथे थेरो वन<-८पथनो यथा चक्का बनत्पतनः 
कर्कताने (कमा पडति | ul fa ]छानि र्ज्माया] प्रति 
<बरेघो-तऊवा IA-IA} ॥ दिस्टर्वाणों gau: | 


This (is) the fourth gift, O Haoma, hard to overcome, (that) I 
request (of) thee: that I, happy (and) powerful, my task accom- 
plished, may progress through the world overcoming opposition, conquer- 
ing evil. This (is) the fifth gift, O Haoma, hard to overcome, (that) 
I request (of) thee: that I, victorious, (and) battle-winning may pro- 
gress through the world overcoming opposition, conquering evil. 

“wa:—One who does what he likes. From gą. In RV., 1. 180.4 
(ata च्तोदे!ऽड गो तमे षे ) the word means“ wish’’ or ‘‘desire’’ In Brhad. 
Up., 111, 5. 1 (also IV. 4, 22) the word arum occurs in the same sense. 
Kan. reads यथे-च्यणेषो as a compound, in which case we may translate 
Lie D 

€R:—-Satisfied, implying the successful accomplishment of his task 
of saving the world.''* 

ufeurfa —The sense here is of setting forth on a triumphal progress 
through the world. This connotation of gær (a successful advance) is 
paralleled in RV., 1. 40. 7 (ws दाखान्एस्त्यांमिरस्थितान्तर्वावत्शयं <a). The 
same sense might have been implied in Prasna Up., 11. 4. 

‘ama—For पंचमम्‌. Cf. the name प्रङ्गिरथ used in classical Skt. fot 
eau. Cf. RV. I. 40. 3 (meet वौरं aa पंक्तिरांधसं) and X.117.8 
( सम्पश्यंन्पंक्षोरुप fsa ) The form पचथ is also found, but very rarely." 


119 See गाथा wwaacta (Yas. XXIX) for the task sot before Z. 
lé Showing an allied suffix«-wy; seo Whit., $ 457c. 
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Nairyosang : 
.-खथा खोत्सवाः सङ्होत्साहाः सम्रद्धाः प्रचरामो जगत्यां उपरि बाधां निछन्मो 
दज व्यपनयामः ।...यथा विजयिनः टालकयुनः [टालकयुद्धेन] प्रचरामो...। (टालकाः 
NE) ॥ 


21. 


[मम्‌ ANA TIA याएनम्‌ इमं त्वाँ wu “aaa 

छम MEYA T3 Ww सोम गद्यामि दुरोष | 

US लायम्‌ WSR MAA पूव ATQ Ud गधम्‌ 
पडे CAECRA वृ इ शयो उमड़ ये | पुर्व रक्तम्‌ quate | 

मा-चिश पडों बड शयशेत नो माकिः पुर्वा बुध्येत नो 

बौस्पे usa जड़ धयो इम इसे | विश्वे पुर्व बुध्यामि | É 


This (is) the sixth gift, O Haoma, hard to overcome, (that) I 
request (of) thee: may we become aware beforehand (of) the robber, 
beforehand (of) the murderer, (and) beforehand (of) the wolf.— Let 
not any (of our foes) become aware beforehand (of) us, (but) may we 
become aware beforehand (of) all 

गचस्‌ The word means a highwayman or a murderer. The word 
faru occurs in Ap. Sr. Sa., XIX. 26.4. The word गध्य (meaning booty) 
is found thrice in RV.; IV.16.11, and 16: and IV.384 The word 
वाजगन्ध्यम्‌ is found in RV., [X.98 12, where Grass." says that drag 
means qw The ५,“गन्ध, to injure, is mentioned in गगापाठ. Pfobably 
the words गदा and sz are cognates. 


quafe—Note the atm. In Av. the paras, and atm. are used 
more often in their original significations than in Skt. The sense is 
“may we know '' or ** may we become aware of". The form ILAA 
is found in RV., X. 101. 1, in the sense of ‘‘ wake up'' 


माकिः- ३० one. Cf. RV., VIII. 71. 8 ( अग्ने माकिळे देवस्य रातिमदेंवों 
qup ).!'' 


Nairyosang : 
Wai ter परो wy सेभ्यः पुरो व्यात्रादिभ्यः पश्याम | ( उपायम्‌) | वयं... 
ae शिष्याचा [9]! 


11७ Wh. 1282. Nit Grass., Wb. 1028. 
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, 
22. 

छ<मो खणे बिप्रा योंड़ व्यडवन्तो सोमः रभ्यो ये आवन्तः 

fea तटति reap सिता "तक्षन्ति "rame | 

कावर व्यगोजाोस-च asta | जवः peg “भक्षयति | 

went च्याझिकनाइतिजिप्रा सोमः sari जनन्त भ्यः 

दथाइति ऋरश्ंतो-प्रथारुम्‌ ||" दधाति च्छयत्पत्रम्‌ | | 

उत pua फरक ड़ लोम्‌ | डत करतावत्प्रजातिम्‌ | 

Ten} तशे-चित्‌ योड कतयो सोमः ते-चित्‌ चे aa 

नस्को-फरुसगोङ'हो üscwe a | नस्क-प्रणासाः mee | 

स्पानो मस्तोम्‌-च FE fa | uae मतिं च "भच्चयति ॥ 


Haoma granteth strength and courage unto those warriors who urge 
well-trained (pairs of) steeds to victory. Haoma bestoweth upon women 
(who are) bearing, a brilliant son (and) a righteous progeny as well, 
Haoma granteth wisdom and fervour unto all those householders who are 
occupied in teaching scriptures. 

aa: is ७580 in the sense of “ (swift) warriors " (Barth. Wb. 200 f.). 
In RV. the word is used as an epithet of «fg (V1.12.6) and of इन्द्र 
(VI.36 2), 

सिता Ct. RV., VI. 6. 4 ( विधितासो 3: )and 111. 33. 1 ( apu इव 
fafua हासमाने). This is a Vedic du. 

“auf The word is used here in the sense of *' send forth "* or 
T marge! forward". Most of the Vedic commentators take 4/4 in the 
sense of ''make'', ‘create or '' prepare But I think in RV 
130. 6 (इमां ते ard वसूयन्त ब्यायवो रथं न HIE: स्वपाः wafer ) the word may 
bear the meaning of ‘‘sent forth’’. So also in RV., I. 163, 2 ( गन्ध वा 
apu! रुप्रानामग्ट* MILs वसवो faxaz), where I would like to translate 
the last clause. '* O Vasus, from the sun ye led forth the horse 

“ama is here used in the sense of *' battle '" or'' victory," From 
V/#; cf. समर्‌. Kan, translates ‘‘ race-course Mens 


ais Geld, reads चु4रोम्‌ 
119 Rofera to tho wpgrifurzag: of the hymn 
Wo Was the thinking of arena? Rut this word is not cognate (see Walde, Lateinisches 


etymolo. Wb.) 
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#4:— Av. forms a much larger number of neuters with the a-suffix, 
than is the case in Skt. The word SK gives tne Pers, 223 (zaor) 
strength, from which the word has come into most of our vernaculars 
AS जोर. 

“waafa—tn the sense of भाजयति, in causal (१) form, The ywa 
(to enjoy) is used only once in RV., X. 167. 3. But here the sense is 
“to bestow’. The word has passed on in Pers. 514% (bakhshidan), to 
grant a favour; hence our word «fera. 

व्याजोजनन्तोभ्यः- The Av. uses ins. for dat. The form is an intensive 
participle, . 

द्घाति- ५“ at here means ‘ to bestow '' or '* to grant '', asin RV., 
X. 79. 5( यो ar अन्न za दधाति) and other passages 

च्तयत्पबम- 1 have accepted this reading in preference to Geldner 
*पुथरीम Cf. च्तयदौरः used often for wg and others. The wordhere 


L 


V 


means * a royal (lit. ruling) son 
usifau-—Offspring. This word is frequently found in the Upani- 
sads. Pers D (farzend), offspring 

a-faq—tThe nom. case used for dat. by attraction of the 3r follows 
mpg. Note also the use of चित्‌ with the dem. pron. 

"mau: —The word means a householder. From “कद. (Skt. wq") 
to dig, to build. Pers. of (kad) means house. The word कत is used in 
Vendidad (II. 26) in the sense of a house and in V.10 and 11 it is used 
for a receptacle dug out in the floor to receive a dead body. The Vedic 
VAT is found in several places, e.g. RV., I, 65. 1 (प्रश्चा न ari मदा . 
चतन्त्तम्‌ ) 

eumn-ugrer:-— The Nasks were the original 21 books which contained 
the whole of the collected writings of the Z. faith. They were mostly 
destroyed at the time of Alexander's conquest. प्रस्ता in the sense of 
' teacher ”” is used twice in RV., I. 94,6. ( त्वम ध्वर्युरुत Stata Wa]: घण एस्ता 
पोतां agat पुरोच्चितः ) and IL 5. 4 (सार्क fe चिना ञ्चिः प्रशास्ता कतनाजनि) 
णास (m.) is also found in the sense of “‘ master '' or ** lord °’ in RV., X 
152. 1. (ग्यास इत्या Het असि) and in I1L47.5 ( दिव्यं शासमिन्हम्‌ ). See 
also verse 18 above. The compound means ‘‘ teaching the scripture’ ’. 
षानस्‌- 102 an obvious reason I have not rendered the Avesta स्थान 





Ul The Skt. word means ** to hide oneself (in a hole)"; Grass., Wb. 432 © — — 
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(wisdom) letter for letter. Barth. connects this word with स्पिवम (verse 
2, above)’ and «aw (n.) (verse 27, below) and cava He compares 
the Lith. word szvefitas (holy) and Old Bul. svelii.'™ The basic meaning 
seems to be ''wisdom'', There is a root wr in Av. which means “ to 
advance’. The corresponding root in Skt. is प्रा (सा) to grow, to 
swell, to advance. The word qa (orig. p. pt.) means “ blessing’, 
‘* good fortune’ and occurs in several passages, e.g. RV., X.126.7 
( गुनम॒स्मष्यमतय वरुणो fast अयमा | प्राम यच्छन्तु) and 1V.57.5 (aaa 
फाला वि mary भूमिं आनं कौनाश अभि यन्तु are: | श्नं पजन्यों मधना परयेभि 
प्रानासौरा पानम स्मासु धत्तम्‌ |) Also found in words like wags: (RV., 
VIL.70.1) and wagta (RVs 1.18.6) 

Nairyosang . 

cU - क ~ 

ऋमस्तंषां ये ग्रास्त्रमंतः aera उअध्यवसयिनः कुरुते | ( किल ara ata 
याणाम्‌) प्राग wa वर्षति [वर्धयति ?] ।...व्यजातकेभ्यों . ..दौपिमंतं पुत्रं... णवं 
पुण्यसंततिम्‌ ।...ये Ween नस्कप्रशिच्तया निथौदंति | ( किल अध्ययनं कतुम्‌ ) | महत्व 
निर्वागज्ञान च वर्षति | 


. 23. 
| इ ७मो तोस-चित्‌ यो कडनौनो सोम afaq याः “कनौनाः 
"writ CA AAT ' arfa? दोघेम्‌ अय्रवः | 
YEUDH राट्यमू-च बक्ति सत्यम्‌ "राघस्‌ (च) *भच्तयति 
CT जद्भथयम्नो EAA | मच्छ गद्यमानः सुक्रतुः | 


LA 


Unto all those who have remained virgins for a long time, without 
husbands, Haoma doth grant faithful and loving (bridegrooms), as 
soon as the Wise One is entreated, 

. “matat:—The fem. matar is not known in Veda, but the mas, is 
found in four places—RV., I. 117. 18; III 48. 1; VIII. 69. 14 and X. 
99. 10; in the last two cases it is an epithet of Indra. The forms 
कनौ नक and कानी नका are both found in RV., once each १, and the latter 


1४ Which may be rendered into Skt. by जितम्‌. 
1% Barth., Wb. 1021. 
“1% Ib.. 1616 (2. api). Barth. compares tho Old High Gor. epucen, to grow, 
. 1^ Bharucha explains (op. cit., note 30) —'* * Helpers to thos who bear woapons’, Le. 


horis, charioteere, oto. 
ह ifs Grass., Wb. 312 
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c 
once in Brh. Up., II. 2. 2 (या कनीनका तयादित्यः ) in the Up. it means 


however '' the dark-iris (of the eye) ''.!* 

"I713:— Without a गरु (husband). Cf. RV., I. 140. 8 ( तम यव कष्षिनो 
खं fe TE) and 1.191.14 (an स्वसारो aug: ) in both which cases the 
word is nom. plu. The word aq is found used in the Veda in mas 
also, by an extension of meaning, to mean an unmarried person 

<TH a—Lover. The fem. torm राधा is well known. try in Veda, 
however, has the meaning of ‘ gift" or °‘ offering °’. 

IT«THI98:— Pronounce pg: as in the Av. 

Nairyosang : 4 

,.या कुमार्थ Y निषौदंति दौघे अगउरक्षौताः |  अपरिणौताः डत्यर्थः...) | प्रकटं 
दातारुं च वषति | ( किल ताभ्यो भर्तारं प्रकाणयति) | sr याचयितारं gates | 


( किल तत्कालमेव व्यन्तः कार्य संत्रिछमानम्‌ ) | : 
24. 

wert Cafe faa कृसानौम्‌ सोमस्तं-चित्‌ यम्‌ छशान॒म्‌ 

व्यप PAA निषावच९, | aq च्तचम्‌ *निषादयत्‌ | : 

यो Lem 'कंथंरो-कान्य | यो “Sats च्ञत्र-कामा | 

यो दवत "TES À | यो *घुनत नो इत्‌ मे 

व्यपाम्‌ "ra MESA | "अपाम्‌ व्यघर्वा *अभ्यरित्तः । 

xd crt चराः | रुडये Sat चरात्‌ | —— 

St वौस्पे डइविनाँम्‌ वना< a विच्व-श्डौनाम्‌ वनात्‌ 

नौ वौस्पे zsfdata जना ॥ नि विश्व-टद्धौनाम्‌ नात्‌ ॥ 


Him indeed, (who) was Koresini, did Haoma cast down from his 
power, (him) who was swelled up in his pride of sovereignty, (and) who 
(had) bragged: '' Never henceforth shall any priest, learned in the 
Avesta, go about for (the sake of bringing) prosperity into my land ; 
(otherwise) he might overcome the whole of (my) grandeur, (he) 
might strike down the whole of (my) greatness. 


wt S.B.E.. XV, p. 106. — 
las Grass. (Wb. 11) suggests the derivation from w+ ,/गिर Le. not betrothed, 


i? Nair. evidently means arare ie. अविवा कितम्वथित्याम्‌, Bharucha, op. cit., note 60 


L 
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तम्‌-चित्‌---17 Av. fas is added to all pronouns and also to nouns for” 
either giving an indefinite sense or to be mildly emphatic.” 

छणानुस्‌- In the Veda he figures as the guardian of सोम; see RV., 
IV.27. 3 and IX.77.2, also I.112.21and 1.155.2. 

| निघादयव्‌--Dethroned. The augment æ of the ल is dropped. 

"रोज 4१10 aorist form of ./au, to grow, to swell up. This root 
is found in RV., VIT.43.6 (अस्लियद्रोधति fa ) and in 1.67.5. The 
Av. form rem is the atm, s-aorist, 

ETAT İns. sing. ending in ग्रा. Cf. यज्ञायज्ञा in RV., I.168.1. 

"घुनत- 1 have made up this word from 4/sq« to sound, to make a 
noise, In the RV. , we find the word घुनि (adj.) meaning loud ete,,'^* 
e.g. VII.5.5 (fare: सचन्ते घुनयो gare : ) It is also found as the name 
of a demon overcome by इन्द्र, RV., VI. 20. 13 (where he is mentioned 
with another, qafe ) and elsewhere. The name of the demon probably 
means *‘ the noise-maker’’ The Av. 4/zx to speak is a zàrq-word ; !^* 
hence I have used the 4/534. The etymology of the 4/zx is not 
known. It gives th Pahlavi davistan to howl. Could it be con- 
nected with the Skt. 4/4 (Naf), to shake, and hence mean originally 
'* to stutter '' ? à 

à refers to दस्यौ below. 

“aura —An adverb meaning ‘ henceforth.” Adverbs with the 
acc, sg. termination but in the fem. form are rare in Skt. except with 
the comparative and superlative forms.” 

.æeat— The word is found in the sense of a “ fire-priest’’ I in the 
Veda. The word in Skt. is used later as a proper noun. But in the 
Veda we get the original sense in RV., X.120.9 (ख्वा aereefeat 
अधर्वावाचत्‌ ); X. 48. 2 अ'हमिन्द्री रोधो Tat अथवणस्त्रिताय गा व्ंजनयमक्षेरुधि ) 
हत three other places.!** 

*angfe:—Pt. Vidbusekhara has suggested that this word should 





150. Barth., Wb. 0581. 
181 ag is known in Skt., Whit. $$ 834d and 882a. The guna strengthening is irregu- 


lar to correspond with the Av. form; see Whit. $ 887a. 


iš? Whit. $ 3306. 135 Grass., Wb. 687. 
ols ‘The corresponding wwe word is 4 (नत्र). 

lè Barth., Wb. 688, B 
456 Whit., $ 11116. 131 Grass., Wb. 32-33. 


if VI. 47, 24; VIII. 9. 7; and IX. 11. 2. 


pu 


FACE |. A Bharhcha (op. cit., note 62) explains this as awakening from ignorance, i. preach 


4 T» 


- 
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B 
* 


‘bo taken as an adj. to the previous word ( आधर्वा ),) The word from 


v ua + has been always used in Skt. the sense of ‘ reading the 
Vedas ", and so too we should take it mutatis mutandis in the Av. [have 
made this word with the suffix -fẹ and used it as an adj."* Dastur 
Kaikobad Adarbad Nosherwan, the High Priest of the Parsis in the 


Deccan, in-a very illuminating article ' has suggested that the word -. 


AH ves'a itself is from the same root and it thus literally means ** Scrip- 
tures", Barth. takes asfsatw as gen. sg. and connects it with the 
agug following." 
gi —The word ze is the exact phonetic equivalent of Av. दका (var 

दड डच). The meaning is however apparently widely different, But it 
is not impossible to connect these two. The word in Av. means 
‘‘ country " or * land" and passes in Mod. Pers. to $2 (dih), country. 
From the land to the people the transition of meaning is not at a]l im- 
probable. In Veda the word is often found to mean the people who 
are opposed to the Zq-worshipping Aryas of India, e.g. RV., 11.11 

19 (सनम ये त ऊतिमित्तम्न्तो fac we च्याय गा दस्यन्‌); RV. २.4953 
(न यो र्रु गाय नाम दस्यवे). The word in this sense is always used in 


the Veda in contrast with the word wra. Here the word means 


w 
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** through (my) land `’. 

The iden in the verse seems to be that if priests were allowed to 
go about the land they might by their prayers increase the prosperity 
of the land and thus may injure the prosperity attained by the infidel 
ruler छासानि . 

Nairyosang : 

वॅसस्तांडयित्‌ ये .कलशियाकाः अपरबाज्यान्‌ निषादक्ककता। (rubo प्रबोधः'* 
तर्खाकदौ निः'**) | थे समुदिताः राजकामतया। (किल राजत्वेन डपरि समागताः सन्ति) | 


à प्रलपन्ति मा अस्माकं पखात आचायः व्यधिकाध्ययनतया स्वेच्छया ग्रामेषु प्रचरतु । स 
विश्वेषां ze [डन्द्म्‌ ? ] टालयति |... e 


ins Whit., $ 1157 21 5 
"Mo Cama Memorial Volume, pp. 2741 


| ^ WIT have myself taken it thus in my Selections from Avesta and Old Persian, Part I. २. 
AE But I thiak Pt, Vidhuéekhara's suggestion embodied here is certainly better. 


m ou 


—.. A4 Grass., Wh. 584-595; Barth., Wb. 7068 * 
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N.B.—The word कलप्रायाकाः'** is a Pahlavi word which menant 
Christians. The Pahlavi writing is really responsible for this strange 
anachronism of Nair. The Av. word careatfa, when transcribed into 
Pahlavi, may be read either as karsäik or kalisäik. The latter term 
was applied in the Sassanian times (the period of the Pahlavi commen- 
taries) to their contemporary Christian enemies of Byzantium, and in 
general to all infidels.' It seems therefore natural that the samt 
term was also applied to the enemy of we. This confusion has ap- 
parently led Darmesteter to suggest that the word marfa symbolises 
the Greek dominion in Persia.'* 


25. 
3m- यो सवा MONET "Se ते यः स्वा व्योजसा 
वसो-क्रथ्रो ate FER | "qaa: व्यक्ति सोम | 
um afuaace ‘ag ते [यो] "व्यपिवित्से 
curse ata sra mH | पुरुवचसाम्‌ ऋजुक्तानाम | 
उात-ते नोइ& पड़रि-करास “se ते नेत्‌ *परिप्राशा 
wla Cafe बाचिम्‌ | RIMA एच्छसि वाचम्‌ ॥ E 


Hail to thee! O Haoma, who through (thine) own power art thine 
own master. Hailto thee! who dost understand the truthful word 
full-spoken. Hailtothee* never dost thou question by eross-questioning 
the word true uttered 


wuu-—The Av. qm means ” hail", like Skt. efe. I have made 
the Skt. word as a sort of past participle of am. This would accord 


well, as Pt. Vidhusekhara thinks, with Nairyosang’s arra, Is quz 


also connected १ 
° wr-uW o 
*afufaai—Note the Atm. here. The wpasarga खण is unknown 


with fg in Vedic. The meaning is the same as वि-विदु in Veda. 


n aaqa —Full-spoken words, 1.6. unequivocal words 
— *ufrurgr—]1 have tried to, make this word from «+/+ परि (to 


७ (88 Pers, Lal (kalisd), Church. Tho Pahlavi is a direct borrowing of the Gri. ४५४३ mais. 


H& In one place (Bahman Yast, 111, 3-5) it is ovon applied to Alexander the Great 
ss Zend-Avesta, Vol. 11, p. 93 
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'eross-question). The word yfaura is found in AV., II,27.1 !* (ar 
घ्रतिप्राजो fw). The idea is that उम does not test the truth of his wor- 
shippers by round-about and varied questions, he trusts in their good 
faith implicitly. 

Na 'ryosa ng è 

शोभनः त्वं यो निजीजसा कामराजा5सि...!...! शोभनः त्वं मध्यं [व्यधिकम्‌ 7] 
जानासि प्रचुरवचसाम सत्पोक्तानाम्‌ ।...। शोभनः त्वं न कहते प्रश्रत्वात्‌ सव्योक्ताम्‌ 
एच्छसि वाचम्‌ । (किल किंचिदपि नोडूरिसि यद्‌ SAS: व्यन्तः पद्मत्वेनोवाच ) d 


26. x 
फशा-ते ABST ES | प्रते “सच्डाः [व्य] भस्त्‌ 
पडवनौँ स्‌ ME UID | *पुर्वागस्‌ *व्यभियासनम्‌ | 
(ल्तहर-परणेसछ८कहम्‌ मडन्य-ताएश्‍तम्‌ '' स्तपप्रासम्‌ HAITA , 
tenta दशनाँम्‌ माङ्दयखौस्‌ | वस्वौम्‌ "ध्यानास्‌ “मच्दडा-वज्ञौम्‌ । 
epe ALES ate rcu are अस्याः असि व्यभियस्तः 
ब नुजा usta गडरिनाँम्‌ | ` “बंगा प्रति factae 
ie? अड िवाइतो ा-च *दाघसे च्यभिधातेस्च 
खवस-च माँथरुहे | *ग्टभच[ [पि] wem ॥ 


Forth for thee did the Almighty bring-the first (sacred) girdle, 
star-begemmed, woven by the two Spirits—(the girdle which is) the ex- 
cellent religion of Mazda-worship. Since then, invested with this 
(girdle), thou hast been (dwelling) upon the mountain heights, through 
all ages (entrustéd with) the words, and meanings too, of the Scriptures. 

“awzt—l understand मङदा to be made up of मक (चमच), great- 

= mess + दा (= HT), to create, Barth ' explains the word as from Mat 
N F/T and says literally it means “memory ' that which notes 
E everything (Memor, der (alles) merkt). Older scholars explained the 








|» „ word as identical^with Skt. ada. e 
icy. . पूर्वाणम्‌ — ogv of tbe 
: n the analogy of पुराण ` 
Ts |^» But not from syag, to aak, 0 ? 
— 100 SUCHE E 
© — . 351 Geld. reads T. ih | 2 
—— | 16 Bo also Kan. Diot., pp. 388 and 390, | | 
X I — 38 Wb. 11026. 184 Whit. $ 12451. 
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"ख मभियासनम्‌-- The sacred girdle worn by every Zoroastran (both* 
men and women) round the waist. From समभि + ५/यास, to gird round, 
It may be noted that this girdle (now called kusti) is worn round, the 
waist like the Hindu भेणवला. 

«iu gre — The word sx is found in several places in the RV., in 
the sense of star, e.g. VI. 49. 3 (स्तमिरुन्या' ^ पिपिप्रो). 

The star-begemmed gridle pictured in the sky 15 the belt of Orion, 
and probably this is a reference to a very ancient Aryan myth,™ 

मन्ध-तरम्‌-— Woven by the two Spirits. Note here again the close 
association of the two. T have kept the dual in the prior number of 
the compound on the analogy of हनूकम्प.' pT 

"mata — The Av. word दरोना is from 4/24, (=Skt. भ्ये) to see, to 
think.” Hence the word means religion (that which enables one to see 
the right from the wrong). The fem, gender is kept up in the Skt, 
here,*for the Av. word is fem. Pers. „p9 (din) means “ religion "*. 

जोम — Which worships ete. 

iru 2 Since then.’ , 

"aga — Peak. From TE (वध ), to grow, with q-suffix.”’ 

"grae —Adv. (orig. dat, sg.) meaning ‘‘for a long time". The 
ata is the basis of a number of words indicating length in space 
or in time. Grass. compares Old Norse. draga, to drag. Cf. RV., 111. 
62. 17 ( द्वाधिद्ामिः घाचित्रता ) where the word ड्वा घिद्धा भिः is adverbial, mean- 
ing '* for a long time" 

ब्प्भिघातेः- Of the word. The words aergfe*«rzfaw and aq are in 
the«en. to be construed with गड कयास्तो above. This latter word has 
the double meaning of ‘‘ girded with '' and “ entrusted with’’. 

“rw: Of the meaning. From 4/74 to grasp, to hold. The word 
we (f.) in the sense of “ holding” or “ capturing '" occurs twice in RV., 
VIL. 4.3 (नियो ग्टभं पौरुषेयोमुवोचं दुरोकम झिरायव waits ) and ४111, 17. 15 


E 


155 Sc, the Night. 

166 The point is very finely discussed by B. G. Tilak in his Orion (ch. VI), where he 
fully discussos this vorse (Yas. IX. 23) and compares it with the corresponding Indian 
version of the myth. 

T Whit, § 1250g. 

I^ Kan. Dict., p. 264; Pors. yao (didan), to seo, in cognate. - 
१७७ Lo. since the girdle was bestowed on Haoma by «wer 

150 Whit, § 1162 (especially section 0). * 


— 
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= a (afma | नयत्तजा पुरो rire खोमस्य dtan). The last four padas are 
rendered variously.!*: 
E Nairyosang 
usu इदं तुभ्यं कोमि ज्दोऽदात्‌ प्राक्तनां व्यड्ड विग्ंंघनतां/ तागारुश्चिता परलोक'”* 
"feat उत्तप्रां दौनि'** माज्दडइव्यस्नौ स्‌ (C75 (cep व्यडविव्यंघनत्व इदं यत्‌ यथा qr 
"UH naaa ऐकोकता दोनिख्च रुवं समं xs ऐेकोछता । अस्याः णेकौकतत्बं इदं यत्‌ 
` चात्‌ se न खादति दौन्या सनिश्चितो न भवति | वह्हमखादनकार्ये व्यन्तर्‌ fw] 
E o0 TN ): meremur wfe च्यावेखितः शिखरेघु safe META I... | दोघा उत्करूप्रद त्ति 
i आवत्‌ उरछौलोउसि मांयवार्या | ( किल त्वं यावत्‌ ag: gree” आंतर safe काय 
 समाद्ट्रोऽसि)॥ - . ' 
— 27. 
" 1 - : 
E à सोम 
O अमांनो-पंडते वौस-पडुते *दम-पते विज्ञ-पते | आ 
ट्र  कतु-पड़ते दडडच्ह पडते | *जन्त-पते " ढ्स्व-पते | 
ae वण्यया-पऊते | “नखा [च] विद्या-पते | 
ATES "3T छथ॒स्धनाइ-च ` वामाय (च) त्वा *ळचभ्नाय (च) 





_मावोय उप-म्जये तनुये | मन्यम्‌ उपन्रवे तन्चे। o^ 
शश्मिइ-च य ८पोडरु-च STA | "faata (च) यत्‌ परुभोजसें ॥ 


3: 

E: n- " O Haoma! Lord of the house, Lord of the village, Lord of the pro- . 
— — vince, Lord of the land (and) through (thy) holiness Lord of (all) Wis- - 
E dom! Thee I invoke for courage and victory as well, for my ownself), and 
"for strength that bringeth salvation unto many ° 
—— "दम-पते--- ५७०१७ has दम्पति, used generally of afa, as in RV., I 
127. 8 (yqa त्वा fart पतिं ware सर्वासां समानं दम्प्रलिं * 
faw-aa—fau is here used in the sense of village’ — 


I For renderings see my Selections, Port 1, pp. 451 

168 Nair. merely transoribes the Av. word 

les also means ** heavenly "" in Av. Henoe this rendering of Nair. 
the reading ©, wee note 151, above, 3 | 


it! Av. evar religion, Pers. pa (din) 









" » 
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found in RV. too, but in only two places apparently the word bears 
a sense similar to that it bears in the Av. The passages are RV., 
VIL, 60. 19 (aq जरितविप्रपतिस्तपानो देव रुच्छसः | व्यप्राधिवान्‌ म्ट॒क्षपंतिम et 
afa दिवस्णावुर्द गोगयुः ॥) ; and RV., I. 127. 8, quoted above 
*जन्दु-पते— Th word कन्तु in Av. is taken to be * province  =the - 
next hizher unit of social life after the house and the village. The 


word is used in the Veda as a collective in the sg. to mean “ man- 
kind 


जगसा--] have rendered the Av. word letter for letter. The word 
is formed by adding sre-suffix to ./7qr (Skt. प्रा, »1)."' The Av. word . 
eur is found only here. The word means ‘‘ holiness ''."* — 


॥ कचघ्ाय-- The word would mean ‘‘for the sake of victory In | छ 


Veda we find the word ze»; once in this sense." For the formation १ 
of the word, cf. Uy used once in RV., X. 48. 8 (यत्पणयपत्र उत वा FIRE 
प्राह AS axe अत्ुर्थञाव); aura in RV., ४111, 70. 11 (awa दस्यं प्रवतः 
and afew in RV. VI. 18. 14 (ma mfra uu देव देवा weirs कवितम 
कर्वानाम) See above, verse 17 ” 
मभ्यम्‌.. .तन्वे--(/. RV., 1. 165. 11 (इन्द्राय za सुमखाय मह्यं सख्ये aata- 
meu तनू मि ) The Av. alata corresponds exactly to *मभ्य, which is 
found in the RV. in the broken down form मच. * 
उपन्नवे--(॥. RV., I. 179. 5 ( इमं नु सोममन्तितो wu पौतमुप ws) and 
— BV, HE 37, 5 ( इन्द्र TH YA एरुहतमुप नवे ) 
eee “समाय For strength. The word *fem I have made from / जा 
fin weak grade fa") with the suffix-@.'" RV., shows the form चमन्‌ 
An.) twice ( I. 53. 10 and V.46.6) in the sense of “ protection’ 
— qanta The Av. word is in gen. sg. instead of dat. sg. This is 
“used as an adj. qualifying the previous word, It means ' bringing 
3 salvation to many Cf. RV., 111.34.9 ( इन्द्रः खुखान पसभोजसं गाम ) where 
t:means “nourishing many 


Y 


ie et हक Graas., Wb. 476 
EXE 17 Whit, § 11525. 
... "à Barth., Wb. 1612. 
s. HE 16.1 
fia 11% Note that the word sp is to be read लनुवे here | 
ay, à Grass, Wh. 164. u 
Er: E So also, from ,/wr there are the weak forms fer and fèra and the derivative wr; 


Whit. $ 1166; Jack., $808. 






1 


» 
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Na iryosan g 
ga ग्टक्षपतिरसि वौस्पतिरुसि जन्द्‌'”-पतिरसि ग़रामपतिरुसि ।...!,..विजयत्वं च 
मदोये उपरि च afe safe | (व्याशौर्वादिन ) |...) wae च यत्‌ संपूया श द्वि ।...॥ 


265. 


at नो <बिस्वताँम्‌ *वणेटेषबिशा sofa नो दिव्वतां «uw 

at मनो बरु सपमष्ट्रताँस्‌ | ` fa मनो भरु घमवताम्‌ | 

यो fuurcw च्यक्षि नमाने यः [कः] चित्‌ [च] व्मस्मिन्द्मे 
(यो axe वोसि (यो अस्याम्‌ विशि 

यो व्यचि mcn यो अस्मिन जन्ती 

यो Wace EEr ) यो स्याम्‌ Sat)” 

च्पॅणेन5'च्यो ais मनयो | रुनस्वान्‌ च्यस्ति मत्यः | ० 
८गडवय-हे पार्थवे SCT ग्टभाय "ng wai जवः 

पडरि-षे उखि cafe | परि व्यस्य Ufa “cafe | 
८स्क£टदम्‌ थे मनो छनू इथि | खिन्नम्‌ अस्य मनः "wunfu ॥ 


Away from the hatred of enemies and away from the (enmity) of 
angry foes do thou remove our mind(s): and whosoever the mortal, 
who in this house, who in this village, who in this province, (or) who in 
this land is full of evil, from (both) his nether-limbs take (thou) away 
strength, turn his brains upside-down, (and) reduce to disorder his 
mind. | 2 

घरमवताम्‌--द्वेषेभ्यः is to be construed again. The heat here is the meta- 
phorical heat of anger. Hence the word means angry foes, 7" 

रानख्बान्‌- Used in the sense of “full of evil’’, here as also in the 
Veda. s 

tra —Caus. imp. 2nd sg. paras. Cf. RV., VIII. 17. 5 (ग्टभाय 
जिच्या मघं). 

zfa— Used here in the sense of intellect; cf. Pers. pt (hosh) in- 
telligence. It generally means *' ear"' in the ¢@q-sense, the arg-word 
being कारन ( = agar ).!5^ | 

खिन्नम्‌- 1116 4/fu in Skt. was an older ~ feux, ll and that is pro- 


119 Pahlavi word. 179 Barth,, Wb. 529. 130 Th, 444, 151 Grass., Whe 3137, 
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babiy connected with the Av. «/स्कन्द'** The idea is the same as in RV., 
VI. 53. 7 (च्या शिख किकिरा wm qaitai TUI कवे). 

Nairyosang : | 

विना व्यस्मान्‌ | ग्रस्माक ] बाधाकराणां बाघाँ विना मनआ कुरु”” करूं वासयलाम्‌ | 
fet मनुध्यः। ( पापकारो ) | ग्टक्काग तस्य पादयोः प्रागास्‌ । VAS तस्य चेतन्यं 
पश्वितय | भंगं तस्य मनसः कुरु | . .॥ 


29. 
मा MALADE करुतुयगो HT RATATA प्रतुयाः 
मा गवराइब्य MES AAA | मा *याभाभ्यां argu | 
मा STH वणऐेनोइ« च्यधिब्य मा ज्माम्‌ "वेनात्‌ च्यच्तिभ्याम्‌ 
मा गाँस्‌ वश्नोइ< afaa | मा गाम्‌ *वेनात्‌ च्यच्तिभ्यास्‌ | 
यो mtgcerfa नो मनो S य *णनस्यति नो मनः 
यो व्यण्नएचडति नो एकच UH | य *णनस्यति नः क्रापम्‌ ॥ 


Give not strength unto (his two) crooked-shanks, nor power grant 
unto (his two) grasping-paws; let him not view this earth with (his) 
eyeballs, let him not behold the creation with (his) eyeballs, who works 
harm (to) our mind, who does injury (to) our body. 

* ऋताभ्याम--1716 Av. word Sag) is a द्शेव-word and means “ leg '*, 
The word is really a participle (past) of ५“कबर (ह, we ), to be crooked. 
Hence the word may be translated ‘‘ crooked-shanks '' 

“arargra—The word ग्राम is found in Veda in the sense of grasp- 
ing or snatching as in the compound यावयाभः found in RV., I. 162. 5 
in the sense of “ he (sc. सोम) who holds the pressing stones ''. If have 
taken the word in the zir3-sense of ** grasping-paws '', because the word 
गव is a दशव-word in Av. The dropping of a रु is sometimes found in 
Av. under certain conditions especially with a long vowel '* (of. जिका 
verse 32). Frachtenberg "* connects this गव with Av. ATE to walk, to 
hasten, (cf. Skt. जवते). Hence mq would mean really the foot and is 
used for “ hand " because ‘‘ only animals walk on their hands ''. 


Iv Barth., Wb. 1587 
101 Conatruo बिमा कुस, render futile 
134 Those who cause us to dwell in misery ( Bharucha, op. cit., note 69). 
ist, Reichelt, Aiwest: Klementarbuch, $ 106, 
— 494 Spiegel Memorial Volume, pp. ४791. 


= 
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$ जनात्‌ The Av. /aaq (Skt. a4 ) means to see; of. Pers, 
(bin). 
*vawta— Injures. 


uM, 


Nairyosang : 
HT पादाभ्यां प्रपतयतास्‌ | मा पागिभ्यां अघिक curent । मा जगतो विलोकयतु 
व्य्चिभ्याम्‌ |... । यो «fe नः कलेवरम्‌ ॥ 


30. 
uefa ATEN कडरितह प्रति च्यहेः छरितस्य 1 
faa? वौघो-वरेपहे । “firey विथ-वापस्य | 
कपम्‌ ITARTE काघ "ने कपम्‌ “aga ऋतावने 
Son Sst वदारु जडद़्थिं | सोम we qur *जधि | : 
qefa mw तोतएर्ङदवतो प्रति गधस्य बिडक्कवतः 
थरवौशयतो ककरानो | “क्रविष्यतः *जाक्ष॒ग़ान[स्य] | 
८कह,पस्‌ नाएघस्राइ "DH 3 कृपम्‌ “AA ऋतावने 
SA STET वदएर जड़सि | सोम we aus "sf | * À 


क 


Against the serpent, green, dreadful (and) poison-breathing, 
smite, O golden Haoma, (thy) weapon for protecting the body of the 
righteous. Against the murderer, acting contrary (to the Law), blood- 
thirsty (and) fuming, smite, O golden Haoma, (thy) weapon for protect- 
ing the body of the righteous. 

ufa —In the Veda it takes the ablative when it means" against Un 

“faam The word in Av. means ‘ horrible '' or ‘‘ dreadful.” The 
word by itself is not known in Veda but we have शिमौवत्‌ (powerful) e.g, 
RV., X. 38. 1 (afaa इन्द्र vas यप्राखति शिमौ afa mafa ura सातयें where 
the wordymight also mean *' dreadful °’ or '* awe-inspiring”. The name 
शिमिदा is found in AV., IV. 25. 4, as that of a wicked woman. fu 
is also found in the sense of '' wicked ' ' or * inimical '' RV., I. 100,18 - 
(zaf स्व... त्वा ) and RV., VIL 18. 5 (mùa शम्युम्‌). We also | 

"find the adj. afyfaet (not inimical, non-destructive) in RV., VII, 50. * 


4 (सर्वा act शिमिदा भवन्तु) " Ua क 
*atna—For the protection of. «/ayr (to attain) '४ +- सन्‌ suffix. 
ती | iie. =", 






187 Grasa., Wb. 868. 13* Also Vedic, seo Grass., Wh. 718f. SR Whit. gl 
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ऋलावने— The dat. instead of gen. by case-attraction. E 
qux—The word is used in the sense of a weapon in the Veda, e.g. 

RV.. VILI. 24. 27 ( वर्घदा समय तुविन्डमगा नौनमः ) *' ह ad 
"iu = जङ्छि. 
fazmaa:—lIn Skt. '' abandoned". The Av. meaning is perhaps 
connected '“ acting against (the Law)''. Both are from fa + y TA. 
*afama:—Blood-thirsty. The word ऋ is found in RV., X. 
87. 5 ( क्रव्यात्कुविष्ण॒वि चिनोतु TITR ). s 
“team On the analogy of mrga (intensive participle) which 
is found in RV., I. 101. 2 ( agama मन्धना ). 
” 


Nairyosang : 

uf उको लोड्ति भयंकरे विषावाप्ते। कलेवर विनाशयति पुण्यात्सनो कम 
एवर्गांभ ga विघातम्‌ | (किल उपायं कथय )। उपरि ae विच्कितकर्मागा ^ 
केंदकतरि पौडयितरि |... 


31. 
* उति RAY Raat ufa मत्यस्य m: 

are nefsa इ वद य % त हे grep *अभिवेजयतः कमर्घानस्‌ | 
P हु का.मा.रावम्‌ | 
CHET नाएशज्नाइ "DS ४ने mus *नश्मने ऋतावने 
ETOH SIELE वदास west | सोम we वधर "जघि | 
qafa आअघ-म&घल्े आनघ उनो प्रति " कटतमो घस्य HAIFA: 
AEH RA आइ हो दणनया | “qe: व्यस्या "ध्यानायाः | 

- atas दथानहे ० *मनो- उचो दघानस्य 
नोइ *य&शनाइश अपयं>तहे | _ नेत्‌ च्योल्लेः च्यापयतः | 
nen म्‌ नाएवस्नाइ "HG mua "नषमने ऋतावने कि 
TOR SIEGE quc Hele | सोम we वधर्‌ “afu ॥ 


3 Against the unbelieving mortal, the oppressor ( proudly) raising up 
(his) wicked head, smite, O volden Haoma, (thy) weapon for protecting 
the body of the righteous. Against the unrighteous distorter of Truth, 

the foul-destroyer, (who though) bearing in mind the commandments 
of this (true) religion, (still) never applies (them) in his actions, (against 
* Lj 


Wo Grass., Wb, 1202. 
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such an one) smite, O golden Haoma, (thy) weapon for protect ing the 
body of the righteous. 
Ld Te: 
न्पभिवेजयतः- The Av. word occurs only here. Barth. takes it as a 
pres. participle of वोइकळंदा (to smite, to lift up) '! with व्यड़ डि, taking 
कामहरु यस्‌ as its object, and translates “° (proudly) holding up his 
(wicked) head’’. The compound root ataya ' is from V'ATE SN E विज , 
केज ) -- «“दा(घा). The Vedic word अमभिवेग in RV., X. 27. 1 is also a 
connected word. 
"ugay: 
"मनों. ..दघानस्य-- Bearing in mind. The Av. word is from the com- 
pound root माँसदा (=्=मन्‌ २ दा) and I have ventured to make a com- 
pound verb *मनोधा, though such a form as a verb is not used in Sanskrit.’ 
* But we get the form मनोष्टत्‌ in RV., 111. 58, 2 ( gata एच्छ जनिमा materi 
Harga: "amer द्याम्‌). The separation of the componant parts of 
such a compound form is paralleled in Skt. in RV., 11.12.5 (=H धत्त). 


sense; of. verse 18 above, 








yer. 


च्यौल्लः— The word is found in the sense of “ strong acfion '' of gods, 
men or demons, ® e.g. RV., VIII. 16. 6 (तमिचजेनैराय'न्ति तं छृतेभि द्यषंगय:). 

41944: —Present participle of the causal of / प, to reach, to ob- 
tain, The meaning is “ applying" ', lit. * eausing to attain to (the 
perfection of the Law)". 

Nairyosang : 


उपरि मनुष्यस्य दुगतिमतो अन्यायिनः च्यधिकनिन्दादातुमंस्तके || œufs 


क कक 


AA MARAIS भवनविनाग्राके अस्थाः eta: मनोवचोदातरि'” न कर्मणा 
«> — Wfeur | ( किल मन्यते यद्‌ AA करोमि त्रा न करोमि ) | 


* 


- - क 


Ii"! Wh. 1574. 

192 Cf. awe in verse 1. 

ie Griffith translates this by ** determination '*. 

१४५ At loast not with yf, except "EMI With छू euch forma are found in Skt. (Grass, 
Wb. 334; Whit, $$ 1078—1079 and 10908.) 

105 Graas.. Wb. 400. 

170 Barth, Wb. TON. Ho nays ina note (6) that the participle is thematic, Le, ands 

in w, irregularly. ॥ 

1*7 Bee verso 18, above; also footnote fh. The word is spelt differently in the two 
. placos as may be noticed | 

७४१ Nair, evidently takes क [स्‌ -बचो to be a gg Kan. also makes a similar suggestion. - 

> "हे. 1 ra 


"a. 


E © ™ " — .* १ ^u" 
V ris d के " B. " echt AS ‘sgt SS WIE Seis * 
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. 
32. 

uzfa ware यातुमड़त्या$ ufa "ferma यातुमत्ये 

e HARA r 
HGANT-MEUTE उपश्ता-बड़र्याड | मोदनकय उपस्यभय 
Wee करुकरवडति मनो यस्याः प्रप्रवति मनो 
यथ WSL वातो-शुप्तम | यथा MAR वातरूतम | 
CHEM ALIATE WEGA कृपम्‌ *नश्मने ऋतावने 
ESA SIEC aera जड़ | सोम we qux *जधि | 
( यत्‌-है ) ८कक्च:पंम्‌ AIETE WSA ( यदस्याः) छपस्‌ AAA ऋतावने 
WOH STET वदएर जड़थिं | सोम et वधर्‌ "fa 


Against the wicked woman, full of wiles, voluptuous (and) lustful, 
whose mind tosses about like a wind-driven cloud, smite, O golden 
Haoma, (thy) weapon for protecting the body of the righteous; indeed 
(against) her do thou smite, O golden Haoma, (thy) weapon for pro- 
tecting the body of the righteous, 

* छस्डिकाये — Barth." connects this with the Vedic wat used in 
RV., L 124. 7 ( जायेव पत्य swat सवासां उषा wea नि fias आशः), where 
the word means ‘smiling ". ‘The Av. word is degraded in sense to mean 
“smiling wantonly’’, hence a वेश्या. The corresponding good word Is 
aTsat (नारो). For the dropping of the x, see above गव in verse 29. 
Pt. Vidhusekhara suggests the rendering जसिका from 4/34 to go *" 
and compares the word qast. ™ 

. यातुमत्यं- The word is used in-RV., I. 133. 2 and 3. 

मोदन कर्चे 1090. sg. of "क्रि. Used in a bad sense here. 

उपस्थभर्ये---108. sg. of “भरि. Cf, समह्होभरि (strength-bringing) in RV., 
V. 4३, ३ ( सः होतां awiafe: ). Barth, for an unknown reason translates 
this word,.'* —i— bringing ''.'^* 

quafa—Intensive of VS 

qagagq— From «स्र, to set in motion. Cf. RV., X. 68. 5 
( ब्क्ष स्पतिर नुम्टश्यां ब॒लस्याम्नमि व बात ख्या चक्र AT गाः ) 


. Note the repetition of the last two pädas to mark the close of a 


le Wh 606, © Nighnntu II. 14. ४01 Amara, IT. 6. 10, 
a= à 

w Sc. wf am Wb, 397. 

s = , 
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A 
» — की 


.  Nairyosang vet " 
उपरि वेश्यायां waai मंदत्वं gamana ।...। gage बिभ्नाशायाम्‌ | 
faa oat पापकमि गां कुरुते) | यस्थाः घ्रस्फरति मनः यथा pep वातोत्सारितम्‌ ।... 


ML 5 F 
— This strange rendering of Nair is due to misreading the Pahlavi, which (as Barth, | 
loc. cit), may be read uupast-i-burtür or panGhih-i-burtar (giving protection) 
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ORIGINS OF INDIAN CIVILISATION. 


DR. GILBERT SLATER, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Indian Economics, 
^ University of. Madras. 


It appears to be popularly believed that India owes its civilization 
to a body of invaders, termed Aryans, who brought the Sanskrit lan- 


Nu. जा 


guage and the earliest Vedic hymns into India from some country to 
the north-west. This theory appears to have originated from the deep 
impression made upon western students by the discovery of Sanskrit 
literature when they first came into contact with it. There has fol- 
lowed the curious theory which Max Müller did so much to popularise, 
although he finally recanted it, that the kinship between-the various 
Indo-Germanio languages indicated a common racial origin among the 
people who speak such languages, and that there was an ancient Aryan 
race which spread from some centre either in Western Asia or in Europe, 
over a vast area reaching from the shores of the Atlantic to those of 
the Bay of Bengal, and in more recent years, through European emi- 
gration, to all parts of the world. It is now universally recognised 
among scholars that language is no test of race, that there never was 
an Aryan race in the extended significance in which that term was used, 
and, more particularly, that the Nordie race which predominates in 
North-Western Europe originated in the area where it is still dominant, 
i.e. round the shores of the North Sea. Itis also extremely probable 
that the Indo-Germanic languages which the people of the Nordic race 
now speak were borrowed by them at some ancient period from peoples 
living further to the east, and that their original languages have dis- 
appeared without trace. | | T ac^ 
* Nevertheless that part of the theory which attributes Indian civili- 


sation to the Sanskrit-speaking immigrants still holds its place in prac- 
| resulting 


So far as 
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skulls; the race which gave the world Egyptian and Cretan culture, 
which was probably responsible mainly for Babylonian culture also and 
which to-day contributes the largest element to the population of Italy, 
Spain, and France, and enters very largely into the racial make-up of 
the British Isles. There, however, remains the question, a most in- 
teresting question which appears to me to have practically escaped at- 
tention, to what extent this Dravidian or Mediterranean race which laid 
the foundations of European civilisation, also contributed to the 
ancient civilization of India. 

My first suspicions with regard to the theory of the Aryan origin 
of Indian culture were roused by a cursory study of Tamil grammar. 
We have here a language-system structurally entirely alien from the 
Indo-Germanic languages, one which belongs to a more ancient type of 
language, for the study of inflections in the Indo-Germanic languages 
shows that these are the degenerate remains of separable additioñs to 
roots or stems, and in Tamil such linguistic decay has not taken place. 
The fact that present day spoken and literary Tamil perpetuates a 
much more ancient stage in the evolution of language than that re- 
presented by even the most ancient Sanskrit seems to suggest that the 
Tamil language became fixed in its literary character at an extraordi- 
narilv ancient date, and points to an extraordinariiy ancient Dravidic 
civilisation. Then again the wonderfully logical and subtle character of 
the language is such as to arouse the admiration of any student. Thus, 
for example, 1 do not suppose any other language could be found with 


‘so complete and scientific a system for expressing all the possible shades 


of meaning which can be given to a statement when turned into the 
interrogative or negative form. ‘This indicates that the ancient Dravi- 
dic culture was of a very advanced character. 

When I first arrived in Madras I put my suspicions to a test on 
meeting the architect, Mr. H. V. Lanchester. I asked him how the 
native architecture of South India compared with that of North India, 
and he replied that South Indian architecture was vastly superior. 1 
asked him whether South Indian architecture appeared to him to be to 
have been evolved locally, or to be the result of the action of foreign 
influences; and he replied that he was confident that it was a local 
evolution. I asked him if this was consistent with the theory that 


Civilisation entered India from the north and he answered that it was 


difficult to reconcile the facts with such a theory. ह 
- u है 
+ " * 
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. 
From time to time I have discovered other indications suggesting 


that South Indian Dravidian civilisation is of independent growth, or 
at least that it owed little or nothing to the Sanskrit speaking con- 
querors from the north, It would seem indeed as though the people 
who chanted the Rg Veda were only in a pastoral stage of civilsation, 
which itself indicates a borrowed and not an evolved culture, so that 
they probably had acquired what culture they possessed by direct or 
indirect contact with Babylonia; but that the Dravidian population 
they found established in India had developed agriculture. trade, 
manufacture, and a philosophy of religion, and even very ancient con- 
tact by sea with other pioneers of civilisation. Thus, for example, we 
have the wonderful discovery in the Hyderabad urns of pottery with 
inscriptions similar to those used by the ancient Cretans in that period 
of pre-Homeric civilisation which Sir Arthur Evans has termed 
'"Ménoan." Then Logan in his Malabar mentions the existence of 
a little island of the West Coast, which has its own numericai system 
and counts not by tens but by twelves. This appears to me to be one 
of the most curious anthropological facts ever discovered, for counting 
in twelves, if we could attain it now, would represent a tremendous 
triumph of reason and science over ancient habit and tradition. The 
people who originated a duodecimal system must have been people of 
very high culture, and though the duodecimal system merely lingers on 
in this isolated spot as a historical survival it points to a very ancient 
connection by sea with some foreign centre of civilisation ; and to be in 
contact with other countries by sea is itself an indication of culture. 
A “somewhat similar indication is to be found in the megalithic remains 
in Cochin and other places recalling similar remains found in many 
other parts of Europe and Asia, the work of a long vanished racé, but 
everywhere associated with sea-travelling and extraction of minerals 
But perhaps the most convincing and striking evidences of the 
antiquity of South Indian civilisation are comprised in the remains 
found in great burial arns of rough pottery in Tinnevelly, and now 
stored in the Madras museum. These include ornaments of gold 
beaten out into very thin films and evidently intended to be worn by a 
priesthood upon the forehead, These are exactlv similar to priestly 
gold ornaments discovered in Crete. There are a great number of 
votive offerings in bronze, w hich I presume must have been an im ported 
métal. These reproduce the forms of various domestic animals, by far 
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"the most common being the buffalo; but it is notable that there i* no 
instance of a bull or a cow. Evidently the people who produced this 
peculiar form of art were not acquainted with the sacred animal of the 
Sanskritic Aryans. On the other hand, they must have been in touch 
— with the bronze, using civilisation of Europe and Western Asia 
On the whole therefore it appears to me to be far more probable 
va than otherwise that at the time of the Aryan incursions the earlier 
inhabitants of India had a more advanced civilisation than the invaders 
The gradual triumph of Sanskritic over Dravidian languages is easily 
necounted for by the fact that the former are easier to learn than the 
^ Satter. Hence we find that in the north of India; Europeans use 
— — Hindustani in speaking to servants, but in Madras sers angs use English 
in spenking to their European employers. In either case the easier 
language is used in preference to the more difficult one. In the con- 
flict between languages the more difficult language tends to bacome 
extinct 
- But if the above hypotheses be accepted we then are ealled upon 
| to enquire with an open mind what contributions the ancient Dravidian 
| culture has made to historie Indian civilisation, The answer I am dis- 
posed to give to this question is that Indian religion ‘is essentially 
— — Dravidic. There appears to be no recognisable connection between the 
—— worship of Siva and Visnu according to the tenets of the Saivite and 
॥ the Vaishnavite sects, with the worship of the gods of storm, rain, ete 





M. hich are'hymned in the Rg Veda. If, on the*other hand, we look for | wt 
 — the origin of the existing sects in the traces of more ancient religions ६ 
ez that we can find in any South Indian village, it is, I think, quite ¢asy _ 

to see the dominant facts in the evolution of Indian religious thought. eC 


1 would suggest that probably the most ancient of all the religions | ५} 

M. of India are those of which cobra worship is a typical example, namely | 
| the propitiation of formidable creatures about whose existence there qe 
> no doubt. From this beginning a great advance in religious tho T EU s 
ij 2 |. appears to be embodied in the worship of the so-called village godde 
T desses should not, I think, be regarded as many, but in 4 


—  — also Diana of Ephesus, and many others The thought behind the oi 
- Kali is the realisation at once of the bounty and the erueite 
* and the further realisation of Nature's fickleness and unaccoun 
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next stage in religious thought is that which is expressed in the worship 


of Ayanar. He, unlike the great goddess who expresses her wrath in 


famine, cholera, or small-pox, and who requires to be propitiated with ~ 
countless bloody offerings of male buffaloes, rams and cocks, desires no — 


sanguinary gifts. He is served by being provided with the horses 
terra cotta or masonry whereon he rides round the village by night to 
drive away all malignant and hostile beings. The worship of Kali, or 
Durgà, or Gangamma, and the worship of Ayanar, both appear to have 
originated in a period before the discovery of the fact of paternity and 
the physiology of generation. The discovery of this fact appears to 





have been made in India independently of its discovery elsewhere, and " 
was evidently the most momentous event in tke evolu. — 


— its realisati 
tion of Indian thought and religion. The natural result was the wor- 
ship of the God of Paternity, the Giver of Life, whose symbol is the 





+ 0 Lingam, representing the male organ of generation, or the Namam re- — 
-— presenting the act of procreation, and whose name 15 Siva among some i 
people and Visnu among others, For it was, I take it, the same 
_ thought process that created the god Siva in the more southern country 
P . and the god Vishnu in the more northern, 
E. The failure to recognise the antiquity of South Indian civilisation = 


is due to the disappearance of its more ancient remains. This again 15 
due to pure accident, Ancient South Indian writing was upon palm 
leaves, ancient South Indian architecture was of wood and other 
perishable materials. The former fact is sufficiently well known and 
Wer needs notlemonstration. Of the latter fact any one can be convinced 
by visiting, for example, the ancient city of Conjiveram. There are 
found the remains of some of the most ancient stone temples in South 
_ India. These are built of an untractable material, a very hard granitic 
—— stone, and are yet most elaborately carved and ornamented. It is a 
etyle of architectural work which could never have been evolved on 
— — material. Broad outlines and massive style are w hat charac- 
t the native art evolved in working upon granite, as Egyptian re 

Jj | . mn KORA ‘ show sufficiently clearly. No craftsmen would have attempted 
he ornate work found in Conjiveram if they had not previously evolved 
= their methods and forms while working upon much more tractable 
| mufterial. These most ancient of the stone temples indicate 8 very long 
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|... period of architectural evolution in which the material worked upon. 
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vassvood. Those old wooden temples have perished, but many of the 
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* s 
were Saivite, and the sites of these are still marked by. the practically 


imperishable stone /ingams which can be seen scattered over the paddy 
fields. 

We are tempted to follow this line of speculation and ask whether 
it does not throw some new light upon the question of the origin of 
caste. Because the Sanskrit word for caste means colour, and for 


various other reasons, the commonly accepted explanation of caste is 
that it is the result of the super-imposition of one race over another, 
each conquering race trying to maintain, as far a= possible, its social 
superiority and purity of blood. But it is a eurious commentary on 
this theory that it is in South India, where the super-imposition of 
conquerors upon conquered is least important, and not in North India 
where it is most important, that caste reaches its fullest development. 
Is it not possible that the caste system has fundamentally an economie 
root, and it has to be accounted for by an early industrial specialisation, 
characterising the ancient civilisation of a tropical country? The physio- 
logical fact of tropical lands, that early maturity is the basis of the social 
fact of early marriage, and the continued rule of parents over their child- 
ren after they have become parents themselves. In a civilised communi- 
ty where there is early marriage, parental affection naturally leads the 
parents to guide and control their children in their married relations, 
and to bring up sons after the father's profession. Hence the customs 
of hereditary occupations, marriage at puberty or earlier, and social 
caste observances, which are all inter-related. Where an indigenous 
caste system already exists it is natural for a conquering rate to take 
advantage of it, obtaining recognition from the earlier inhabitants as 


a distinct caste, and claiming caste superiority. 


I am not in this paper endeavouring to prove any conclusions, but 
merely to state hypotheses. It appears to me that the questions I have 
here raised should be faced, and the answers to them should be sought 
for bv careful investigation, and not by bold and baseless assnmption.! 


! The reader is also referred to Mr. O. 0, Gangoly's article ** On some Iconographie 
Parallels" in Vol III. (Orientalia-Part 1) of this sot. —I. J. S. T. 
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OLD IRANIAN FORMS OF INVOCATION OF GOD. 


SHAMS-UL-ULEMA Dr. Jivans1 JAMsHEDJI Mopt, B.A., Ph.D., 
C.I.E., Diplom. Litteris et Artibus (Sweden), Oficier de 
l' Instruction Publique (France), Secretary to the 
Trustees of the Parsi Panchayet, Bombay. 


Ancient Pérsian writings began with some forms of invocation to 
God. All these forms meant to say that the writing was began °‘ with 
(or in) the name of God." In the Ahuramazda Yast, Zoroaster asked 
Ahura Mazda as to what part of the maéra (w=) gave most courage, 
victofy, etc. Ahura Mazda replied that it was the recital of his and his 
Amoià Spantis’ names that gave one courage, victory, ete On being 
further asked as to his particular names which were most efficacious, 
Ahura Mazda gives his twenty names, which, if properly recited day 
and night may give one help and pleasure, (avayha (w««) and rafnayha). 
Ahura Mazda then gives about 54 more names, the recital of which 
may help a person in his difficulties. Among these, two are Ahura 
(the giver) and Mazda (the Omniscient), which two names joined have 
given us Ahura-Mazda, the Avestaic name of God. 

All ancient Persian or Parsi writers follow, as it were, this injunc- 
tion and give in the beginning the name of God as a form of invocation. 
All Parsee prayers in the Avesta language begin with an invocatory 
formula: xànaoóra Ahurahe Mazda, i.c. ‘ for the pleasure of Ahura 
Mazda °’ or ** may Ahura Mazda be pleased,'' followed by the recital 
of an Adam Vohu formula. 

* Following this injunction, all Pahlavi books have some kind of 
invocatory formulas, I give below a list of such formulas found in 
various Pahlavi books. 


I. Pavan shem-i Dàtüàr Auharmazd. 
Se) ad i, HY २४७ "nO 


प ie. In the name of the Creator Oharmazd. 
This is found in :— 
(a) The Bundehash, Justi's text, (Der Bundehash), p. 1. 
A7 
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(b) The Nirangestàn, the photo-litho facsimile by Dastur Darab 
Peshotan Sanjana. 

(c) The Minokherad, Ervad Tehmuras’s text published with 
Introduction from my pen. The rendering of it in the 
Sanskrit translation is यौ eweasera नमः | 

(d) Aiyädgar-i Zarirän, Dastur Jamaspji's Pahlavi texta. 

Il. Pavan shem-i Yazdän. 
UY "ड्रॉ NO 
ie. In the name of God. 
This is found in:— 

(a) Ardai Viräf-näm ah, Dastur Hoshang Jamasp’s text; also 
Dastur Kaikhosru Jamaspji's text 

(b) Afdiya va Sahigiya-i Sistan, Dastur Jamaspji's text, p. 26, 
Vide my translation, p. 123 

(c) Khiisrii-t Kavatan va Retaki, Dastur Jamaspjis texts, p. 27 

(d) Andarz-i Peshingan, ibid., p. 39. 

(e) Chitak Andarz-i Poryotakeshàn, ibid, p. 41. 

(f) Andarz-i Dänakän val Mazdayasnan, ibid, 51. 

(g) Andarz-i Anusheh-roban Atrapát Marespandän, ibid, p. 58. 

(h) Sakhun ayochand-i Atar Farobaj i Farkhozädän, ibid, p. 79. 

(i) Vajakiha-i Bakht äfrid va Atarpat-i Zartushtàn, ibid, p. 81. 

(3) Honakhtunishn-i Mandum:-i-Gili, ibid, p. 82. 

III. Pavan shem-i Yazdän datak nayük. 


^ 
- 9071 «9 HOY 320 NO 
By the name of God, the good Giver or the Giver of the good. 


This is used in (a) the Dind-i Mainu Khrat (Minokherad), Dastur Darab 


P. 


Sanjana's text, and in (b) Andarz-i Khosru-i Kavelan, Dastur | 


Jamaspji's Pahlavi Texts, p. 55. à ० 


IV. Pavan shemi Yazdän va niyaishn-i nayôk yehevünaät. 
PHO IP) 2702401 / PU 2545 1227 
i.e. May this be in the name of God and His good praise. 


This is found in An Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossary by Dastur Hoshang 
Jamasp and Dr. Martin Haug. n 


V. Pavan shem-i Dätär-i vih afzünik. " 


: १२2०” #0) eo ?po १० 
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Le. In the name of God who is the good Increaser. 
This is found in Shatroiha-i Airan, Dastur Jamaspji's text. Vide my 
translation, p. 51, 

VI. Pavan shem-i Yazdün datak-i nayôk tan-durestih. 


. uxo») f-me 991 2903 puo FU "v 
i.e In the name of God, the Giver of good health. 
This is found in Pand-namehi Dastur Adarbad Maraspand, Ervad 
Sheriarji's text and translation. 


VII. Pavan shem-i Yazat Datgar 


4, १९७ 94 Sb n9 
i.e. By the name of the Giver and the Just. 
This is found in the Pahlavi Rivayat accompanying the Dabistan-i 
Dinek by Ervad Bamanji Naserwanji Dhabhar. 
VIII. Pandm-i Yazdä. 
: RYO 5 CE) ^9 
ie. In the name of God, 
(This form is the Pázand rendering of the above-mentioned formula 
Pavan shem-1 Y azdànm ) 
This is found in the Aogemadaeca; the text reprinted in Bombay in 
1891 from Dr. W. Geiger's text, 


IX. Panäm-i Hormezd Khadäe, 


१ 902722289. 3i. w 5 of) 9 
i.e, In the name of Hormazd the God 

"This is found in Shikand-Gimanit Vijar, the Pazand-Sanskrit text by 
e Dastur Hoshang Jamasp and Dr. West 
* This Pahlavi formula has assumed in later Persian books the form 
of ba nam-i Yazad (2920002 ), ie. In the name of God. This form is 
often amplified as 2 pépites ४००३-2२ 292 "m ie. In the name of 

God the Giver, the Bountiful, the Merciful 


a c m ca nt t IL cR cater ae mc — —— 


, "ani To. 





SANKARA’S COMMENTARIES ON THE UPANISADS. 


PANDIT VIDHUSEKHARA BHATTACHARYA, Professor, Visvabharati, 
Santiniketan. 


The object of the present paper is to show that the great Sankara- 
cárya cannot be held to be the author of all the commentaries of the 
Upanisads that carry his name. It is popularly believed that Sankara, 
Rämänuja and other äcäryas in their attempt to explain the प्रल्वानचय, 
‘the Three Ways’ (leading to the common destination, viz. awa), Le. 
अति, स्मृति, and «a, have written commentaries on the ten principal 
Upanieads which are included in the afa. But this is contrary to the 
facts. For there are no commentaries by all the àácaryas on the 
Upanisads. The tradition may, however, be explained by saying that 
though there are no separate commentaries by all the acaryas on the 
Upanigads a large number of passages or sentences of the latter have 
been quoted and dealt with by all of them in the course of their com- 
mentaries on the Brahmasütras. But whatever may be the case we 
have strong reasons to believe that some of the commentaries of the 
Upanisads which are said to be the works of the great Sankara are 
really not so, as will be evident in the course of this paper. 


There are two commentaries on the Kena Upanisad called पद्भाष्य 
‘Word Commentary,’ and armure ‘Sentence Commentary,’ both said to 
be the productions of Sankara. But nobody seems to have any expla- 
nation to offer as to why one of them should be called * Word Com- 
. mentary’ and the other ‘Sentence Commentary.’ Both the works 
bear the same author's name, and as it is absurd to believe that one 
and the same person should indulge in the pleasure of writing two 
commentaries on the same work, an explanation has been sought for in 
vain in the assumption that it was owing to the desire of the author 
for dealing with the text in two different ways. But the internal 
evidence is strongly against it, for not only is the language in the two 
commentaries different but also the argument. Even the great 
Sankara’s well-known views are misrepresented in the ‘Sentence Com- 
mentary.’ We ask our readers to compare the two commentaries on 
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the Kena, IV. 7 (32), and they will be surprised to find how diametrical- 


ly opposite they are to each other. The text of the Upanisad runs as 
follows :— 


उपनिषद्‌ भो aetfa | 
पक्का त उपनिषद | areal वाव त उपनिषदमच्यत्नरमेति | ३२ | ४. ७ | 
The Padabhäsya explains it thus : — 


उपनिषदं cee afa भो भगजन्‌ ब्रहीति । waqmaifa श्रिष्ये are व्याचार्यः — 
Sar च्पभिहिता ते तव उपनिषद | का पुनः Hare Aral AAT: परमात्मन इय तां... 
उपनिषदम्‌ caa इति। SAAI पर्मात्मविद्याम्‌ उपनिषदम्‌ व्यब्रमेत्णवधारय- 
त्यत्तरा थम | 

But it is explained in the Vakyabhasya as follows :— 


उपनिषद्‌ मो ब्रद्दोत्यक्तायामप्यपनिषदि शिव्येणोक्त आचाय "HT उत्ता ते 
तुभ्चम्‌ उपनिषद्‌ व्यात्मोपालन च | अ्यपुनाब्राह्मों वाउ ते तुभ्यं ब्रह्मणो त्राक्मए जा तेरुपनि- 


घदम्‌ AAA वच्चाम इत्यर्थः | वच्यति छि l ब्राह्मो नोक्ता उक्ता त्वात्मोपनिषयु | ua 
छता मिप्रयोऽन्रमेति शब्दः | 


The contradictory nature of these two explanations will be evident 
if the reader takes note of the different treatment of the words च्य 
and arate in these different works. It will also be noticed that the 
explanation in the former is evidently correct and far better than in the 
latter 

Other evidences! bearing on the point are easy for any careful 
reader to come across if he will try to compare these two commen- 
taries.* 

I have also reason to believe that Sankara was not the author of 
the commentary on the Svelasvatara. The style and the mode of 
interpretation are far different from and inferior to these in the com- 
mentary of the Brahmasitras. The long extracts from the Puranas 
with which the Svetasvatara commentary is filled are never to be found 
in any commentary of Sankura the authorship of which is beyond 
dispute. 


l Such as divergent explanations (Kena, IL 1. 2), difforont readings of the text 
(thus in IL. 2, the Padabharya reads नाँच while the Vaákyabhürya has WI), ote 

à jt will be found in the '* Proceedings of the first Oriontel Conference” held at 
Poona (Nov. 1919), p. xcix, that Pandit Sridhara Süstri Pithaka has arrived at tho samo 
conclusion showing further that the " Pada Commentary’ is written by tho celobrated | 
Éañkara while the *Sentence Commentary’ is by one Vidyféañkars who ascended the 
seat of the former 
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- The author of the commentary on the Svetaévatara * quotes a coup- 
let from Gaudapida’s Karikas (III. 5) introducing it with the words 
तथाच naira गौडपादाचायः. It is well known that Gaudapádácárya 
was the परमगुख of Sankara being the direct spiritual guide of Govinda 
Bhagavatpida, whose disciple was our Sañkara. So it is expected that 
Sañkara would designate his spiritual ancestor by some honorific epithet 
such as waaq as he has actually done on the occasion of quoting Vyasa * 
the zx of Sula, Or possibly he would quote from him without the 
mention of his name as he has done twice in the commentary of the 
Brahmasütras.* - 

Now as regards the commentary on the Mündükya U panisad which 
also bears the name of Sankara, it will appear from the following facts 
that it, too, is not a work of the great Sankaricirya. The comment- 
ary begins with two verses of such inferior quality that they could 
nevef have been composed by Sankara, These verses are in the form 
of मङ्गलाचरण generally seen in comparatively modern works, And this 
book ends also with three verses of the same kind and quality, the last 
of which even contains grammatical inaccuracies." Tho second of the 
opening verses is defective in its metre,’ There is no salutatory verse 
in any of the authentic commentaries of Sankara with the single 
exeeption* of the commentary on the Taittiriya Upanisad which has 
three such ślokas, but these, too, can hardly be considered as genuine. 
Following the example of ancient teachers Sankara generally plunges 
at once into his subject without making salatation to any deity, not 


5 [. 8 (Anandiérama l'ross, 3rd ed., p. 30). 

‘aa च स्रणभनुगोतारु aad! ्य!सस्य |— Comm. on Brhadüranyaka Up.. T. 4. 10 
(AnandSérama Press, 1801, p. 167); fafanga uie वेदाचायण भगबता |— Comm. on Lia 
Üp., 2 (Anand üsrama Press, 1912, p. 7). | 

saut च सम्प्रदायविदो «xn, Brahmasiitra, L 4. 14; gam | बेदान्ताथसम्प्रदायबि- 


| feoai 
ecran, Ibid, 11. 1. 9. 


8 Tho reading भञ्जोत्मज्ञच cannot bo defended. One may read horo सज्जदुन्मज्जच, 
but in that case tho metre breaks down, सज्ज AS may, however, be right But the 
uso of नमस्ये iw grammatically not admissable the correct form boing नमस्यामि. 

1 The first three lines of tho stanza nre in Mandäkräntä motro while the last one is 


in Sragdharü. Such mixture is not allowable. 
| A Vivekacüdämant and other minor works which are generally ascribed to Sankara 


aro not here taken into consideration. For they have not yet been critically examined 


and it has not been conclusively proved that Sankara was tho author of them all. Nor 


ean bt bo ascertainod that ho is the author of the commentary on the Vignusahasranima 


| ‘or Sanataujatiya , or at any rate of the salutatory verses in the beginning of those. 
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even to Brahman or Paramatman. The commentaries of the Brhad- 
Granyaka and Katha are opened with salutation to the ancient teachers 
or Risis by whom the Brahmavidya has been handed down, but even 
these have the appearance of being interpolations. The printed books 
or the manuscripts which bear these texts cannot be fully relied upon. 
When compared with the other colophons of Sankara's works it will at 
once become evident that these could not be from his hand. He him- 
self would never inscribe his name in his own work as qaga परित्राजका- 
चार्यशरूरभगवतः कती These colophons were certainly added to the 
* genuine ones by later hands, as for instance, in the commentaries of 
the Brhadaranyaka and Chandogya 

It must also be taken into serious consideration that Sankara has 
nowhere quoted Mandiikya, even where it could serve his purpose, as 
for imstance, in connection with the commentury on the passage, 
grec स्येदं सवम्‌ in the Chändogya, II. 23. 3 which entirely Corres- 
ponds to सर्वमोङ्कार एव of the Mandikya I. Had Sankara been the real 
author of the present commentary of the Mändükya Upanisad he could 
not have helped referring to it in his Chandogya commentary. 

The first Adhyaya of the Chandogya is professedly an explanation 
( जउपयाप्दयानस) of rere. Had there been before Sankara any other 
text dealing with the same subject" he would naturally have made use 
ofit, Butinall probability the Mandükya itself was not written before 
or even in the time of Sankara. This point has further been discussed 
in my forthcoming volume on the Agamaéastra of Gaudapäda 

In the introductory part of the commentary of the Mandäkya 
there occurs a line as follows: carre रोगनिश्त्तों aaa तथा O दुःस्छात्मकस्य 
qm carvers wer. In Vedanta and specially in Sankara’ s philo- 
sophy wm is waag OT आनन्दस्वरूष and never gemi. Sankara would 
certainly have expressed the same thought by some other word. Simi- 
larly the explanation of the word swz-wrarq in the Karika I. 10, as 


v For, it is well known that Mandikya deals with WIC, beginning with PCG G] 
cucfus si लस्योपव्याष्ट्यानं. . . . and ending in सवमोकार WHA संविशत्याद्मनाद्मान य एव 
बेद, य va वेद | 

10 This साथा (or तयेव with MSS, घ, ऋ, आ, Z of the Anandiérama ed. 1011) is supor- 
duons and cannot have been used by Sankara, But in justice to its author it should be 
Stated that the word WWT is actually not to bo found in the original reading of the passage 


which has been entirely quoted in the commentary of the Nyisithhapirvatdpaniya 
Upanirad ascribed also to Sankara. Soo p. 3, Anandäéramn ed. 


« 
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amimia as piven in the commentary could never eman- 

ate from Sankara. And, again, it is utterly strange for Sahkara to 

define his परमार्थलतक्ष as beyond the four points, viz. aq ‘existant,’ wea 

‘non-existant,’ सदसत्‌ ‘existant and non-existant.’ and असदसत्‌ ‘ neither 

existant nor non-existant.’ The Mandikya commentary (i.e the com- 

mentary on both the Mändükya Upanisad and the Kärikäs on it by 
Gaudapida) betrays such crudeness of thought and expression in its 

author that he could never be identified with the great Saükarácárya. 

Detailed discussion will be found in my Agamañästra of Gaudapäda. 
referred to above. The mere fact of Sañkara’s name being in the 
colophons of different works must not lead us to assume their common 
authorship. For certainly there were more than one Sankaracárya who 
were writers of Vedantic works. It appears to me to be certain that 
the author of the Mändükya commentary is different not only from 
the eflebrated commentator of the Brahmasütras but also from the 
commentator of the Nrsimhapirvatipaniya Upanisad. The following 
are some of the reasons for this assertion. 

There are numerous passages '' common to both these works with- 
out any acknowledgement of debt in either of them. And yet it is not 
at all difficult to discover that it was the commentator of the Nrisimha 
who quoted from that of the Mändäkya and not vice versa The 
grounds hereof are given below. 

The introduction ! contained in these two commentaries, almost 
identical in both of them, appears to be more relevant to the Mandikya 
than to the Nrsimha. Certainly any attempt at explanation was need- 
less such as was offered by the commentator of the Nyrsinha for stat- 
ing first the सम्बन्ध ‘ relation,’ wfawa ' subject, ' and प्रयोजन ' object" of no 


u (i) कथं पुनदोङ्कारनिर्षयः .. -. पद्यत इति कससाधन पादशब्दः Mänd., pp. M= 
Nr. | pp. 44-45 (AnandMérama ed, 1900 and 1896 respectively). 
(i) एष fe खरूपानस्थः. .भूलानासेष एव |— Mänd., p. 24=\7,„ p. 48. 
(ii) सबंध कारणेष अभिशेषेपि .. प्राष्यवन्धन fe सोम्ध भन इति अतेः | Mänd., pp. 27-30 
mNr., pp. 48-40. 
Soo also the beginnings of both the commentaries. TERRE 
७ qarmarcdquanfez प्रकरणचतुएय. . . . अत रव न TUE | 47 


व्यानि | aaa तु वेदान्ते सम्नधाभिधेयप्रयोजनानि तान्येव Agaga । तथापि seem anri 


war संक्षेपतो यक्र्यानि ॥ Mänd., p. 5. ३ — 
And अतएव TUETAN [भिधयप्रयोज्ानानि न वक्तयालि | यान्येव त ऊपनिषत्‌सम्बश्धाशिष्र यप्रथोज- 


नानि तान्येव जपनिपदुव्याचिष्ययारुना संक्षेपतो वक्त्यानि। Nr, p- 3. 
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other work but the Upanisad under discussion. Nor is the author's 
use of the word waa: * briefly" at all appropriate; while, on the 
contrary, in the Mandikya commentary it really serves some impor- 
tant purpose. The Manidikya commentary nowhere mentions the 
name of the Nrsimha, but on the other hand, the Nrsimha comment- 
ary not only makes mention of the Mändükya Upanisad but also at- 
tempts to harmonise '* its own views with those expressed in its com- 
mentary. Sometimes it gives a meaning quite different from that 
given in the Mandükya commentary and offers the reason therrof.'® 
If both the commentaries had been by the same author, the Nrsimha 
or its conmentary would also have been referred to in the comment- 
ary of the Mandiikya. But the fact is otherwise, 

Moreover, it appears from the commentary of the Nrsimha that 
its author has taken the Kärikäs of Gaudapada as a part of the original 
text of the Mändükya and not as a separate work based on the latter 
as it is generally known. In this it differs in all appearance from the 
author of the Mandikya commentary. The following lines from the 
commentary of the Nrsimha (p. 48) in the course of discussing some 
readings of both the Upanisads deserve to be quoted in this connexion: 


MA उध्वं ATEN उक्त रतार्थ प्रलोकान्‌ पठित्वा टतोयः पादः, एतस्मिल्तापनीये 

तु तान्‌ fra cata: पादः | 

“After this in the Mäntäkwya on the very subject mentioned nbove, first 
some slokas are read and then the तुराय पाद; but here in the Täpaniya tho 
netu पार्‌ is read omitting them (i.e. the flokas). 

These slokas are nothing but Gaudapada’s Kärikäs beginning with 
चद्धिष्पज्ञो Pr farsi 2. » (2), eto. It seems that the short sentences wag 
झोका wafer, ‘on this (subject) here are these (following) élokas (Mand., 
pp. 25, 46, 57, 61) introducing the Adrikas are wrongly taken by the 
author of the Nrsimha commentary as forming the parts of the origi- 
nal Upanisad." But it can easily be proved that the introductory 
sentences alluded to are really composed by the author of the Karikas, 


18 Nr. comm., p. 46, four times: ३. 48, once. 


# NF. comm., p. 46. Waa सप्तान्यक्रानि .. . . माषडक्योपनिषतुप्रणवविद्यायां व्याष्थातम्‌। 
and ननु यथा Hew बैद्यानरशक्दसामथ्यात्‌ «+ 5. AIT | Seo nlao the matter dealt 
with below. 

15 Seo the explanation of the words WHIF and एकोनविंशनिमुख, Mand., p. 14; Nr 
p. 45. 

16 This question has been discussed more elaborately in my forthcoming workson the 


Agamasüstra of Gaudapäda. 
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1.७. Gaudapäda or by some other person, It may be noted here that 
some of the MSS." of the commentary or its tiki introduce the sen- 
tences saying wa वातिककारोक्तक बाकयम्‌ The Vartikakära mentioned here 
is no other than Gandapada. 

The Nrsimha belongs to later Upanisads and is a Tantric one 
mixed with Vedantic views. The author of ite commentary is also the 
author of a Tantric book, Prapañrägamasästra, or Prapañcasära, as he 
himself styles it in quoting it frequently in the former work, where ho 
clearly states that it is his own writing " This Prapañcasära is still 
extant and its different editions are also available, Not less than six 
verses of this work have been quoted in the Nrsimha commentary and 
they have all been traced and found in the former." The Nrsimha 
commentary has a strong flavour of Tantricism in it which is never 
found in the commentary of the Mändükya. 

I’ shall show later on how defective is the commentator of the 
Nrsimha in his knowledge of grammar, though the commentator of 
the Mündükya is not very far removed from him in this respect. But 
yet in the depth of ignorance in grammar the commentator of the 
Nrisimha easily takes the first place. For not only he makes mistakes 
himself, but he also fails to detect them in others. Asan instance, the 
following line which occurs in both the commentaries under review,” 
may be quoted: खाका परमार्थः सन्‌ प्रागादि िकल्पस्यास्पदः | The word waz 
is neuter and can never be used in the masculine. The commentator 
of the Nrsimha has blindly quoted it and, as I am going to show, this 
is not unusual with him. | 

In language and in style the two commentaries are different and 
by far the superior one in this respect is the Mdndukya commentary. 
In the commentary of the Nrsimha the interpretations of the passages 


H Viz. खा, ग, ofthe Anandñéramn ed. 

18 Soe Nr., pp. 30. 33, 35, 37, 51 and 01. 

lv (i) Nre p. 30. vau ब डिगम्यत्वात्‌ .. = Prapa., (Väniviläs Press) p. 64, VI. 7. 

(ii) Nr. p. 33, सुद्रार्थल्ल च्छिरो)हस्य. . = Prapa., p. 64, VL 8. 

(iii) Nr. p 35, fau dor ugfigw.. = Prapa., 04, VL 9. 

(iv) Nr.. 9. 37, STITT दृत्यकषाडु, , = Prapa., 64, VI. 10. 

(v) Nr., p. 51, भ्रपदात्त WAV. = Prapa.. p. 417, XXVIII. 7. 9. 

(vi) Nr, p. 61, Mari fr) धातू. . = Prapa., p. 04, VI. 12, 

this to bo noted that as regards readings there is some difforenco botweon the works. 
w Mand. p. 9, and Nri. p. 9. 


+ 
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common to both the Upanisads are too forced and far-fetched while in 
the former they are not so, 


I have already alluded to the defective grammar in the comment- 
ary of the Nrsimha Upanisad, to prove which let me give a list of 
words used by the author which are grammatically wrong. These 
words are taken from the Prapañcasāra, another work by the author of 
the Nrsimha commentary, as we have seen above. 

(1) ज्डनेत्‌ (for जज्डयात्‌ which, too, is used, XVIII. 6) VII. 62, 66; 

XVII. 5; XVIII. 5, 19°! 

(2) प्रोक्का (for gta) XVII. 11, 12; XIX. 10, 11. 

(3) वौष्मयित्वा (for 4147, XVII. 14) XVII. 13. 

(4) संगच्छत्‌ (for संगच्छत) XVII 30. 

(5) व्यचोञ्धोमध्य (for «wt wut) XVII. 33. 

(6) लभेत्‌ (for लभेत) XVII. 38. . 

(7) कमलज ते (for MAMA लब) XXXIII, 62, 

(8) जिद्योतद (for विद्योतमान) XVIII 4. 

(9) «ax (for द्योतमान) XX. 46. 

(10) विश्नाजत्‌ (for विश्वाजमान) X. 8. 

(11) rear (for ste or लौकाम्‌) VII. 14. 
(12) sata (for जपेत्‌) VIII. 20. 

(13) “fasta (for जनयिचौंम) IL 5. 

(14) anm (for मन्त्लानु) 1, 20, 

(15) लोगा (for waw) VII. 64, 65. 

(16) ख्यच्यलकामिनि (for *कामिनो) XX. 44. 
(17) रूच्यासरस्वलि (for *wat) XX. 141. 

As regards efficiency in the use of metres the author of the Prapan- 
casüra cannot be commended. He can hardly manipulate cæsura or 
pause (afa ) in his metres, especially in longer ones, such as Särdülavs- 
kridita, Sragdhara, etc. His Aryas are also often defective going 
against the rules laid down for them ** 

Thus it may be safely concluded that the great Sañkara must not 
be held responsible for the Nrsimha Upanisad commentary and the 

ti This word which shows a Präkritism is found employed also in many Taptric 
end Ct. "OT: (for WETH) referrod to above, 


@ Indicating Prakritic influence 
७७ Beo IV. 08, 60, 72: VII 79, 83. 
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Prapañeägamasäatra or Prapañcasära. lt has also been shown that the 


commentators of the Mändükya and Nrsimha Upanisads are different 
persons and the commentator of the Mándükya cannot be our San- 
karacirya. 


In support of the view that the commentaries on the Màndükya 
and Nreimha Upanisads were written by the same person, the follow- 
ing lines may be quoted from the Nrisimha commentary :— 


(i) नन्वेवं... वाक्यद्वयं म! एड्क्यो पनि षत्‌ प्रणबजिद्यायाँ (Mand., p. 14) 
व्याख्यातम्‌, तधाचापि कस्मान्न व्याख्यायते | Nr. p. 46. 


Gi) ननु यथा... मागड़कक्‍्ये (pp. 17-18)... व्याष्यातम्‌, तथाचापि व्याल्याय- 
ताम्‌ | bid. 


Here it may be argued that the subject of both the verbs regu 
and व्छुष्धायते in the first extract, and siwgrerg and ग्राष्यायताम in the second 
is one and the same, and it refers to the commentator himself; thus 
proving that the authors of the two commentaries are identical. But 
at the same time it presents no difficulty whatever in construing the 
verbs aramaq and segre (or व्याप्ययायताम्‌ as in the second passage) also 
with different nominatives or subjects. And in that case the sense of 
the sentence becomes as follows: * Why do you not explain the passage 
in the way in which it has been explained by one (i.e. the commentator 
of the Mändükya) in the Mündükya?" In face of the evidence 
against the identity of the two authors no other interpretation of the 
passages can reasonably be accepted. 

The sentence, afwafa कियन पाठमेदस्तदुव्याष्यानावसरें दर्शित शब (Vr., p. 48), 
cannot refer to the Mandakya commentary where there is no variation 
of readings, but it must refer to the Nrsimha commentary where we 
actually see the various readings only a few pages earlier (p. 46). 

It follows, therefore, from what we have stated above that there 
are at least three different authors of the Upanisad commentaries who 
are all known by the name of Sankara : first and foremost, the com- 
mentator of the Brahmasütras, Chà ndogya, Brhadaranyaka, Gita, ete., 
second, the author of the Mandikya commentary, and the third, the 
commentator of the Nrsimhapirvatipaniya Upanisad. 

Though it has been proved that the authors ot the Vakyabhasya of 
the Kena Upanisad and the commentary of the Svetdsvatara are differ- 
ent from the great Sankara, I am not yet in a position to say whether 
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li A they are one person or whether they may be identified with either of 


Mig the commentators cf the Mändükya or Nrsinhapñrvatäpaniya U pani- 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE ALPHABET 


MAHAMANOPADHYAYA Dr. SATISHCHANDRA VIDYABHUSHASA, 
Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta,' 


INTO TIBET. 


The Tibetan alphabet consists of thirty letters as follows : — 


4i n N e 
ka kha ga 58 
र" a = = 9 
cha chha ja nya 
? zl 5 x 
ta tha da na 
cr ET g Sr 
pa pha ba ma 
S ठ' E ar 
tsa tsha dsa wa 
q = a Wr 
zha za ha ya 
A Ci «T gr 
ra la sha sa 
४ 5 wy 
10 á 


These letters are traditionally known to have been introduced into 
Tibet bv Sron-btsan-sgam-po, from Magadha, in the 7th century A D 

'* १० some scholars doubt 
(1) that India could have been the place of origin of the Tibetan 


atphiahe ६; and 


rA ‘This was probably the last art icle written by the talented author, about a fort 
LM e . might boforo liis lamented and unexpected death in April 1920.—1.J.8 T 
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(2) that the Tibetan alphabet conld have been invented at so late 
a date, The first objection has been advanced by Dr. A. H. Francke 
and Dr. Hoernle, and the second objection by Sir M. Aurel Stein. 


The views of Dr. A. H. Francke and Dr. Hoernle. 


Dr. Hoernle states his own view as well as that of Dr. Francke as 
follows — 

" Dr. A. H. Francke, in an excellent article in the E pigraphica 
Indica, has shown that, so far as the country of origin of the alphabet 
15 concerned that understanding is erroneous and that the country 
from which Sambhota brought the knowledge of the alphabet to Tibet 
was really Kashmira and, further, that there he had come into contact 
with a Brühmana from Khotan whom the Tibetan tradition calls Li-byin 
or * Blessing of Khotan' and that that Brahmana taught him the al- 
phabet of his own country. This, in effect, means that the alphabet, 
as introduced into Tibet, is the alphabet of Khotan, Li being the well 
known Tibetan name of Khotan. This is not the alphabet of India.” 2 


Sir M. A. Stein's view. 


Sir M. A. Stein expresses his view as follows :— 

"Seeing that by the evidence of our Endere text this script is 
shown to have always assumed in the eighth century that final form in 
which it continued to the present day, while the classical orthography, 
so intimately connected with it, is proved to have been at that time 
already archaic, it seems diffienlt to resist a doubt as to the correctness 
of the tradition which places the invention of both the Tibetan ortho- 
graphy and characters only about a century earlier.” 


Dr. Waddell's view. 


I agree with Dr. L. A. Waddell that the Tibetan letters bear'a 
strong family resemblance to the Kutila variety * of the Magadha al- 
phabet of the 7th century A.D., e.g. Aphsad Inscription of Adityasena 
of Magadha. * 

Dr. Waddell* further observes that the edicts prepared by the re- 

3 Hoernle, Manuscript Remains of Eastern Turkestan, Goneral Introduction, pp. 


xvii-xviii 
& Stein, Ancient Khotan, p. 427. + J.R.A.8., 1909, pp. 940 (T. 
& Beo PI. xxviii of Fleet's Corp. Ins. Ind. 4 


s J.R.A.S., 1010, pp. 1251 ff. 
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actionary and revolutionary party present the archaic forms while the 
edicts which were prepared by the staff of scholarly Indian and Tibetan 
monks, under the orders of the king, Khri-Srof-lde-btsan, present re 
markable classical purity in their orthography. 


My own view. 

My own view is given below with regard to these two points, viz. 
(1) the place of origin of the Tibetan alphabet; and (2) the antiquity 
of the Tibetan alphabet. 

1. Place of origin, —Macadha is the place of origin of the Tibetan 
alphabet. When Tibet first emerges into the ken of history, we find 
one independent sovereign ruling over the whole country. Legends 
supply us with a fairly long list of kings of Tibet reaching back up 
to the mythical founder of the monarchy, Nya-khri-btsan-po, who is 
said to have lived about 416 B.C. The first king however of whom 
we know anything definite is Sron-btsan-sgam-po, who was born about 
600 A.D., and is reported to have introduced Buddhism and the art 
of writing from India into Tibet and to have founded Lhasa in 639 9.1). 
Sron-btsan-sgam-po was a contemporary of the famous Chinese pilgrim 
Huen-thsang who travelled in India between 629 and 650 A.D. The 
principal wives of this king were the daughter of king Amsuvarman 
of Nepal and a lady called Kongjo, who was a daughter of the Emperor 
of China. 

Having established matrimonial connections with Nepal, he sent 
his minister Thon-mi-sambhota to Magadha to learn the Nagari charac- 
ter and the Sanskrit arts and sciences, Thon-mi-sambhota returned 
about 647 A.D. and shaped the Tibetan character on the model of 
Rtags-hjug. He prepared the first Grammar of the Tibetan Language, 
‘divided into eight chapters of which two, namely Sum-cu-pa (30 letters) 
and Rtags-hjug (introduction to gender) have come down to us. Situ, 
a commentator on Thon-mi-sambhota’s Grammar, observes that Maga- 
dha was the place of origin of the Tibetan alphabet. Situ’s remarks in 
Tibetan may be translated as follows :— 
| ‘i In conformity with the prophecy of our Teacher contained in the 
Mañjuérimüla tantra, etc., there arose in the centre of Tibet a city named 
Lhasa where, during the time of king Harsavardhana,! was born in a 


॥ o Dharmapäla " stands for Hargavardhana. 
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royal line of the Litsabyi race a great king named Sron-btsan-sgam-po, 
resplendent by renown as the sun, He received the three-fold title of 
Sron (straightener) on account of his controlling all bad people by the 
two customary laws,* btsan (strict) on account of his possessing the 
strength of administering the right law without partiality, and sgam-po 
(profound) on account of the depth of his mind not being measurable. 
He truly flourished as the glory of mankind under the distinguished 
name of Sron-btsan-sgam-po (the strict and profound straightener). His 
chief minister was widely known by the bright name of Thon-mi-sam- 
bhota. He, through his special meditation and by order of the king 
succeeded in going to Magadha, the country of the noble, and propitiat- 
ing Pandita Deva-vidyä-sinha and Bráhmana Lipikara and others, 
learnt many esoteric and exoteric sciences. Wearing the necklace of 
learning he came back to Tibet and resided at the royal castle named 
Sku-mkhar-ma-ru where he shaped the Tibetan character aftef the 
model of the nägari, 

Having pleased the king with stanzas of eulogy, he wrote successive- 
ly eight treatises on Grammar. Just as a person lights a lamp in dark- 
ness he illuminated the first path for spreading in the north the Sastra 
of Sakya. From the eight treatises on Grammar only two, viz. Sum- 
cu-pa (grammar of thirty letters) and AÆtags-hjug (introduction to 
gender) have come down to us. Many persons, wise and foolish, having 
undertaken to write commentaries on them, there grew up a series of 
books containing meanings different from one another. Nevertheless 
many persons of fine intellect, by the sharpness of the arrow of their 
learning, penetrated into the treatises and mastered their meanings. 
In the northern country, people in general, owing to the treatises hav- 
ing been damaged by fire and the commentaries that were extant hav- 
ing been incomplete, could not carry on their study from mero oral 
instruction. "Though it is not easy for a person like me to write an 
accurate commentary, yet under the guidance of the people of precious 
intellect I venture to enter into the two most noble treatises to unfold 
their real meanings.” 

‘2, The Age of the Tibetan Alphabet.— Da-drag-can does not indi- 


cateantiquity. Da-drag-can is a term used for the d as a second final after 


4. rand 1, eg. २४१९ JRA] YA. Obscrving the total absence 
* Spirtunl and temporal. 
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of the da-drag-can in the Tibeto-Chinese treaty on the Rdo-ring Tablet 
at Lhasa, Barnett and Francke concluded that the reform in spelling 
hac already commenced in A.D. 783, the date on which the treaty was 
inscribed. If the Tibetan alphabet had not been created long before 
A.D. 783 we could not have noticed the da-drag-can as an archaic form 
within so short an interval. 

In reply we say that at all times Grammar allowed the da-drag-can, 
as well as the absence of it. Thon-mi-sambhota is perfectly silent in 
the matter. He lays down :— 


Esragn Aro pna A À | 
ACC AT AG YS | 
3५७०० ag TES | 

* SL ASIE ANT | 


The ten suffix-letters suitably used after any syllable and with 
the fourth vowel joined, are to be known as lar-du, “ the finishing 
letters,’’ e.g. rtag-qo, bzan-no, yod-do, yin-no, sgrub-bo, bsam-mo, bya-^o, 
hgyur-ro, sel-lo, byas-so. 

The commentators supply to, do being changed into fo, after syl- 
lables ending in n, r and Z, which are of great strength and which have 
a second suffix; e.g. bstand-to, qyurd-to, atsald-to. 

According to them the three forms—zind-£o, zin-to and zin-no— 
are correct, 

The Rdo-ring Tablet presents the third form while the inscriptions 
on the pillar of Victory at Potala” bear the first form. Formerly the 
first form was extensively used. So all the three forms may have been 
simultaneous. One form does not indicate greater antiquity than the 
obher. In fact all the three forms were used in the seventh century A.D. 


Semitic Influences, 


The Tibetan Alphabet exbibits Semitic influence as well. The 
a is included in Kāli, i.e. the K-series of thirty letters, while the i, u, £, 
and o may be joined with a as with &, eto. Sothe consonants to which 
the four vowel signs are joined are thirty. The commentator Situ re- 
marks upon this as follows : — 
कै 


LI LA. Waddell ** Ancient Historical Edicts at Lhasa,” /.R.A.S., 1910, pp. 1251. 
* 
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‘‘ The letter a must be included in ali which should consist of five 
signs viz. a, ४, u, 6 and o and the kali should consist of the remaining 
twenty-nine letters," In reply we say that in former times people 
occupying the rôle of the learned did not raise any objection to the 
letter a being included in the kali group. We cannot deny the sounda 
inasmuch as it is impossible to pronounce a letter clearly unless the 
sound a is inherent in it, Without the sound a all letters are lifeless 


( JTA ) Now the letter producing the sound a cannot be included 


in the list of ali (the series of vowels) which performs a distinct func- 
tion and produces sounds. It must be included in kali or the special 
series of consonants inasmuch as the four signs of äli can be joined 

with a in the same way as with ७, ete. In fact the so-called vowels 
(i, u, e and o) are mere a modified by means of any of the four signs on 
its head or at its foot, Therefore a is to be included in kali (the series 
of consonants) which consists altogether of thirty letters, 


GsaLbyed (NX IN) are the thirty simple letters, viz. E, etc. ; | 
hdoys-can (RISUSS) are the consonants joined with any of the 
four vowel signs such as "T ण TT एप एबं SN एप These are 


like the Hebrew letters consisting merely of consonants with or without 
vowel signs. May not the Licchavi race to which Sron btsan-sgam-po 
belonged, have been Semitic ? 








THE DOCTRINE OF REVELATION IN THE 
RGVEDA. 


PANDIT DHIRESHCHANDRA ACHARYYA, VIDYARATNA, ŠĀSTRI, 
MA RE 
Premchand Roychand Student, Frofessor, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 


A careful study of the Rgveda shows very clearly that the doe- 
trine of Revelation was not unknown to the Vedic Ksis or seers. 
Though it is generally held that the doctrine of Revelation is of very 
late growth in the Vedic age, a glance at the following verses of the 
Rgveda will convince any one that they very definitely presuppose a 
knowledge of that doctrine on the part of the seers of such hymns. 
For example one Rigvedie sentence runs thus: aw ag गायत (sing the 
hymn bestowed upon by God or the gods). This is not an accidental 
sentence of the Rgveda, but it seems to contain a stereotyped idea 
embodying the opinion of the Vedic Rsis on the doctrine of revelation, 
for it occurs more than once in the Rgveda.' 

In the very third hymn of the Rgveda, we come upon a passage 
which according to many Indian commentators refers to the doctrine 
of revelation. Though it is not very exact, still it is significant and so 
the passage may be quoted first, 


चोदयित्रो सन्डतांनां चेतन्ती समतौनाम्‌ | 
यक्षं zu सरस्वत ॥ ' 
* Sarasvati, the sender of true and delightful speech, the inspirer of 


= eright knowledge, accepted our sacrifice 


Here both Uvata and Mahidhara observe (for the passage also 
occurs in the Sukla Yajurveda, which they comment upon) that the 
‘true and delightful speech " (sea) refers to the collection of Vedic 


_ hymns or in other words Sarasvati revealed the Vedic hymns to the 


Rsis." 


। 1. 87, 4 and VIII. 32. 27 ४ 1. 3. 11 
3 OL Sukla Yajurveda, XX. 85. अयौक्तक्ष असम afma चोद्‌यिचौत्यथः- U vata. 


बेदजयौ रूब्दानां uxfarst  Mahidhara. 
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But there are other passages, which very clearly presuppose the 
doctrine and which are so precise that no doubts are possible 
है. स्तोमान 1 
उप त [ पणपा इवाकरम्‌ * 
'* I present to thee the glorifying hymns (bestowed upon us by thee), as 
a shepherd (returns his sheep to their owner) ''. 


This very clearly shows that the hymns were bodily derived from 
the gods and thus comes very close to the later doctrine of revelation. 
यदा न॑ः सन्डतांवतः कर च्यादर्थयांस इत्‌ ' 
'* When thou makest us possessed of true and delightful speech, thou 
art solicited with it''. ('That is we pray to you by means of the prayer 
which you give to us). 
Jal इव eal ज्योतिषा मको वित्वेषामिज्जनिता ब्रह्मणामसि ^ 
"In like manner as the sun, splendid by his radiance, generates the 
sunbeams, so art thou the generator of all prayers without exception, '' 

Here we find that all the prayers or hymns without exception 
(observe the force of the particle इत) are generated by Brahmanaspati. 

In this way many other hymns may be quoted, which testify to 
the assertion made in the beginning of this note. But I shall not 
quote any more verses, I shall only refer to some other verses which 
speak in the same strain. 

The verse VII, 66. 11 speaks of the holy text (the /tks) as estab- 
lished by the gods in the same way as the year, month, day and night 
are established by the gods. 

The verse VIII. 75. 6, speaks of the eternity of the hymns and is 
quoted by Sabara Svàmin in his Pirva-mimaimsa-bhasya to prove the 
eternity of the Vedic hymns. 

The following verses from the tenth mandala are also very signifi- 
cant; 28.5; 88. 8; 98. 5 and 7; and others may be added as well. ^" 


m 


+ I. 114. 9. & T. 82. 1. 6 II. 23. 2. 
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१ To the Article on “The Eastern School of Prakrit 
" Grammarians and Paisici Prakrit."’ 











Page 127, line 1: For sq: read डच — T 
n ५, 128, line 2: For fusi read fuse. — | 
» 128, last line of note 9: For ate read बोध्यं. Li द्‌ | Ye 


£ „ 130, line 2 from below: For मिसो स्वत read — jj ; 
m fa सोदुब॒त 2 See 
214390, verse 20. It has been suggested to me that 
z £ | for क्रेग्ल-सखूज we should read gau epum 
* only the thread 
140, lines 10 and 15: Read kámákara. 



















THE EASTERN SCHOOL OF PRAKRIT GRAM- 
MARIANS AND PAISACI PRAKRIT. 


SIR GEORGE A, Grierson, K.C.LE,, LCS. (retired), Pu.D,, D.Lart., 
LL.D.; Superintendent, Linguistic Survey of India. 


(With two Plates.) 


The illustrious Auguste Barth, in a foot-note to one of his fascinat- 
ing Bulletins des Religions de l’Inde,' quotes a Tibetan authority to the 
effect that, while the Sarvistivadin Buddhists employed pure Sanskrit 
in their liturgy, the Mahäsärnghikas employed corrupt Sanskrit, the 
Mahásammatiyas Apabhrarnsa, and the Sthaviras Paisäct. To this 
Barth added the remark that by the last-named language was probably 
meant Pali, 

Quite independently, in an article on The Home of Literary Pali in 
the R. G. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume (p. 181). I myself 
suggested that a number of so-called Paisaci dialects were probably 
only local varieties of Pali. This would account for the presence in the 
western lists of such names as Bota (Tibet), Pandya and Dravida. I 
also remarked upon the obvious points of connexion between Paisaci 
and Pali, to which other scholars had previously drawn attention, and 
suggested as a probable explanation that Pali,—a literary language 
based on Magadhi Prakrit,—was much mixed with other forms of 
Indo-Aryan speech, and, in certain respects had drawn upon Paisaci, 
I further pointed out that the Paisici influence could easily be accounted 
for by the fact that Taksasila, the great Buddhist university, was 
aituated in the country which was the home of the standard, Kaikéyi, 
Pai$áci; and drew a parallel with the growth, in Benares, of Hindi as 
a literary language, although its birth-place was the distant country in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi. 

For the above reasons, I venture to think that Paisici Prakrit 
deserves more attention from scholars than it has hitherto received, 
and the present paper is offered as a contribution to the subject, 

श्र 


1 Gollected Works, VOL II, p. 305, Note 1. 
— 





1 2 t EASTERN SCHOOL OF PRAKRIT GRAMMARIANS. : 


There were in India two schools of Prakrit grammarians, belong- 
ing to the West and to the East respectively. For shortness, we may 
call-the former the school of Valmiki,* and the latter the*schoo! of 
Vararuci. A collection of sütras attributed to Valmiki has been com- 
mented upon by Trivikrama in his Prakrta-vyakarana, by Laksmidhara 
in his Sadbhñäsä-candrikä, and by Simbaraja in his Prakrtarii pávatara 
Following the same system, but with independent sütras, is the well- 
known Prakrit Grammar of Hémacandra, ‘These are the principal 
writers of the western school. Hémacandra does not mention who 
were his predecessors. Trivikrama refers to Hemacandra as his chief 
authority, and Laksmidhara consulted the works of Trivikrama, 
Hémacandra and Bhamaha. Simharaja does not name former authors 
as having been consulted by him. 

The eastern school is headed by Vararuci, whose Prakrtaprakàááa, 
with Bháàmaha's commentary, is well known.  Bhàmaha's is the only 
name common to the two schools, and, as he was a Käshmiri, he is 
cutside both of them, and is used indifferently by either. Later writers 
of this school were RamaSarman Tarkavagisa, the author of the Pra, 
kria-kalpaturu, and Markandéya Kavindra, the author of the Prakrta- 
sarvasva.. Rimasarman mentions as his source (Introduction verse 13) 
the works of Lankésvara, who, according to Rijéndralaila Mitra * was 
the author of a grammar entitled Pràakrta-kamadhznu,^ and, under the 
name of Ravana, of a commentary thereon called Pràkrta-lanké&ávara " 
Markandeya was later than RamaSarman, and in his account of the 
dialects of Apabhram$a he quotes him at length without naming him. 

He lived in Orissa, and in the preface of his grammar mentions as his 
predecessors and sources Sakalya, Bharata, Kohala, Vararuci, Bhamaha, 
Vasantarija. ‘and others’ About Sákalya and Kohala, as authorities 
on Prakrit grammar, I can find no information except the few quota- 

? Traditionally identified with the author of the Ramiyana. In his edition of the — 
Sadbhürü-candríkà, Mr. Kamalaéamkara Pragasamkara Trivédi has shown clearly that * + 
this cannot have been the case, wi 

5 Pischel, Prakrit Grammar, § 35. : 

4 Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripte. Vol. IX, Nos, 3157, 3158, * 

$ Note the correspondence of titles,— -kümadhénu and -kalpataru. A 

5 It is greatly to be regretted that these manuscripts, of which full = are 
given in the Notices, cannot now be traced. They are of importance for the history of 
Prakrit studies in Bengal, aud I would urge that those who are more fortunately situates 
than Lam should endeavour to find their present possessor, 

1 P. 122 of the printed edition. - | हि 
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tions made by Markandéya. Bharata, of course, is well known. 
Vasantarija was the author of the Prakrta-samjivant, a commentary 
on Vararuei's Prührta-prakaáes, He is quoted not only by Markandeya, 
but also, according to Aufrecht,* by Vasudéva in his commentary on 
the Karpüra-mañjari. So far, therefore, as we can say for certain, we 
can trace the pedigree of the eastern school from Vararuci, through 
Lankeásvara and Ramasarman, to Markandéya. 

The two schools of Valmiki and of Vararuci differ from each other 
in several respects. Putting minor points out of consideration, their 
ganis rarely agree, and, above all, their accounts of Paisáci Prakrit are 
mutually inconsistent. In fact, the Paisaci of Valmiki is not the same 
language as that of Vararnci. The Valmiki sûtras describe a form of 
speech in which the only sonant mute that is universally hardened 
is d. According to the eastern school, all sonant mutes are hardened. 
It is true that the Valmiki school does also describe the Vararuci 
Paigaci, but it does so under another name —Célika-paisacika,—and 
devotes only three sütras to it. In other words, the Valmiki school has 
ite. own Paisñci, and treats the Vararuci Paisici as an insignificant 
variety; while the Vararuci school has its own Paisaci, with seven 
different dialects, none of which agrees with the Paisaci described 
by the westerners. 

Hémacandra, in his account of the Valmiki Paisáci, gives a large 
number of examples, but, more suo, does not mention the source or 
sources whence they are taken. Various scholars? have suggested 
that these were extracts from the famous, lost, Brhatkatha. ‘This, how. 
ever, is a supposition and nothing more, and Indian authorities are 


silent on the point. On the other hand, the only certain passage of 
the Brhatkatha that we possess is q uoted by Miarkandéya" as an 


example of the Paisaci described by the easterners, and of the two 


words there given one is wrong according to western teaching. We are 








b Nu driven to one of two alternatives. In one, we must assume that 


the eastern and the western Paisäci are identical. In that case one of 


the two accounts must be wrong. They cannot both be right. In the 


a the examples given by Hémacandra cannot have been 


í 

अ Catalogua Catalogorum, p. 300. 

Pischel, Prakrit Grammar, $ 27. . 

| kupact for kvacit. The change of ७(७) to p is directly contrary to the 
| tras and of Hémacandra, 
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taken from the Brhatkatha, for that work can hardly have been written 
in two different dialects of Paisaoi. 

In one respect the eastern grammarians are superior to those of 
the West. All our extant grammars of either school, except that of 
Vararuci, were written when Prakrit was a dead language. Héma- 
candra belonged to the 12th century, and Laksmidhara and Simharaja 
were much later. Ramasarman and Markandeya probably both be- 
longed to the 17th century. While, no doubt, these authors had tradi- 
tion to help them, the only real authorities for their rules, so far as they 
added to the rules of Vararuci and other old grammarians whose works 
had been lost, were Prakrit works, then surviving, by authors long 
since dead. By analyzing the forms contained in these works they 
formed their rules. Hémacandra and the author of the Vàlmiki sütras 
did this most successfully, though, in doing so they often mixed up 
different dialects in great eonfusion, "They got together an enormous 
number of grammatical forms, discovered a system under which they 
could be arranged, and wrote their grammars. But very rarely does 
Hémacandra or, say, Laksmidhara mention the sources from which he 
collected the words given by him in support of his rules. On the other 
hand, the authors of the Vararuci school, Ramagarman and Markandéya, 
are most careful to quote their authorities, and, when any unusual 
form occurs, they give the passage in which it is to be found, and name 
the author. The principal works from which they quote are the usual 
plays Hála's Sapladatikd, Pravara-séna’s Sétubandha, Vakpati's Gaŭ- 
davahé (including quotations from the lost books), and Raja &ekhara's 
Karpüra-mañjart ; but many other works, now extant or non-extant, 
are drawn upon by them and named, and owing to this scholarly care- 
fulness we possess authentic and precious fragments of works, such as 
the Brhatkatha already mentioned, which have long been lost to modern 
readers. 

It has often been urged to me, when I have quoted Márkandé ya's 
authority against that of Hémacandra, that the former was a late 
writer, and therefore of little consequence. No other objection could 
have been so unfair. It is true that he lived five centuries after Héma- 
candra, but that is a fact of no importance in regard to the compara- 
tive correctness of their respective works. A still later writer than 
Markandéya was Professor Pischel, and the same opponent who objects 
to the one will quote the other as infallible. It is not a question of 
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date but of sources and of critical acumen. As already said, both Héma- 
candra and Markandéya were dealing with what was to each a dead 
language. They had the same sources of inspiration,—the manuscripts 
of Prakrit works,—and each used these sources to the best of his ability. 
If date were a relevant point in such a matter, then the Latin gram- 
mars written at the present day would be of no value as compared 
with those written in the days of Henry VIII. If the manuscripts 
used by Hémacandra and Mürkandéya had all survived to the present 
day, it would be quite possible for some great scholar of the twentieth 
century to write a new grammar still more authoritative and more ac- 
curate than that of either of the two authors whom we have been con- 
sidering. ‘The only extant grammarian whom we can assume to have 
been living when Prakrit was a spoken language was Vararuci, and he 
was an Easterner. 

Of the eastern grammarians whose works are available, Vararuci 
is familiar to all students. His account of Paisaci differs from that of 
the other two in regard to the treatment of sonant consonants. Accord- 
ing to them, these are always hardened, but Vararuci (x, 4) excepts 
those which are initial or which happen to be members of a conjunct. 
Thus, while Ramagarman and Markandeya would write kakana for 
gagana, and kanka for gangà, Vararuci would write gakana and gangá. 
In this, his Paisaci agrees with a sub-variety of Cülikà paisacika men- 
tioned in a single sūtra of the Westerners as taught by some authori- 
ties, 

Màrkandéya's grammar is available in the excellent printed edition 
of Bhattanatha Svamin, published in Vizagapatam in the Grantha- 
pradaráani series. [have also, myself, been able to select variant read 
ings of the text from five different MSS. The state of affairs regard- 
ing Rámasarman's Präkrta-kalpataru is very different. So far as I 
know, our sole authority is one MS. (No. 1106) in the India Offiee 
Library, written in the Bengali character. It was long ago described 
by Lassen, but his account is incomplete, partly owing to the corrupt 
nature of the contents, and partly because he did not notice that 
several pages had been misplaced, Since Lassen's time, much progress 
has been made in our knowledge of Prakrit, and in the following pages 

it Jmetitutiones Linguæ Pracritice, pp. 19. and Exoureus I. On Plates 1 and 11 will 


be found slightly reduced facsiinites of the four pages of the manuscript which contain 
the portion dealing with Paidácika. 
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I attempt to transcribe those portions of the MS. which relate to 
Paisici Prakrit, or, as Ràma$arman calls it ‘ Paisücika." The task has 
been by no means easy, The old Bengali characters are difficult to 
read, and, in places, the text is atrociously corrupt. In those parts 
which the author had in common with Markandeya, I had the latter's 
grammar as a guide and check. For the rest I gratefully acknowledge 
the kind help which I have received from Dr. Thomas, the Librarian 
of the India Office, and from Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, whose 
presence in London gave me a fortunate opportunity of availing myself 
of his accurate scholarship and of his familiarity with old Bengali 
seript. I desire to emphasize my indebtedness to these two gentle- 
men, as, without their help, I should not have ventured to write this 
paper. 

The Prakrta-kalpataru, or ' Wishing-tree of Prakrit' is divided into 
three Sakhas, or ‘Branches.’ Each Sakha is again «divided into so 
many Stabakas, or * Cluster's, and each Stabaka into so many Kusumas, 
or ‘ Flowers,’ i.e. verses or paragraphs. The body of the work is mainly 
in the Upajáti metre, but other metres are also common. Occasionally 
a prose commentary is added to a verse. This is most frequent in the 
earlier $akhas, where each verse has its commentary, with numerous 
examples. In the later portions of the work, the commentary is much 
more rare, so that in the final stabaka of the third sakha, dealing with 
Paisacika, there is hardly any commentary at all. 

I have already mentioned that Ramasarman speaks of Paisácika 
(neuter), and not of Paisaci. The two terms are not exactly convert- 
ible. Under ‘ Paisácika' he includes not only the Paisaci of other 
grammarians, which he calls ‘Suddha Paiáácika,' but also those 
polyglot tours de force loved by old Indian writers, in which Paisäci or 
some other Prakrit form of speech is mixed, or combined, in the same 
poetical work, with Sanskrit. A familiar example is the thirteenth 
canto of the Bhatti-kavya, which will be again referred to later in this 
paper, RamasSarman calls this mixture * Samkirna Paisácika. Other 
writers do not include it under the name of * Pai&áci.' 


The first page of the MS. is the most corrupt of all, It contains 
a few disjointed fragments of the Introduction to the work, This 
Introduction, according to its colophon, originally consisted of fourteen 


Kusumas, or verses; but fragments of only six are given, and most of 


" * 


- 


* 
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what is written is full of mistakes of the copyist. "The earlier part of 
the page is a fragment of a list of Apabhrarnéa dialects. The two verses 
referring to Paisicika are legible, but one word, which it is easy to 
supply from the fuller description to be subsequently given, is missing 
The verses are as follows, the missing word being enclosed in — 
brackets. The last two padas of the second verse are corrupt, and 
have been conjecturally emended, the original text being given in a 
footnote. For the emendations, 1 am indebted to a suggestion of Dr. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji. 
(umfar | केकय-श्यूससेन- 
पाञ्चाल-गौड-प्रभव-क्रमेण | 


स-मागध-त्राचड-स्तरद्ाभेदं 











भाधाविश्यद्धं मतम्‌ HAJER | 





तथा 'चतुष्पाद विश्वुद्धम "Ur 

व्ययम्‌ णकादप्राधा तदित्यम्‌ | 
eut स्थितानामविशेषमादों 

न सन्ति बोधे सुकरा mum | 








From this we learn that there are eleven kinds of Paisacika, viz.:— 


1. That born in Kekaya. 
2. 7 T Süraséna. 
S c ., 8०818. 
4, T T. Gauda. 
5. Magadha. 
6. Vräcada, 
7. Süksmabhéda. 

. 8. Bhásü-visuddha. 

— 9. Ardha-guddha, 
10. Catuspáda-visuddha. 


11, Aéuddha. 

The name 'Süksmabhéda,' ' having minute points of difference, 
may give rise to doubts, but the author, as we shall see in the sequel 
E . does appear to name one variety thus, and, if we do not ASS i pe 
2 aine, our list of eleven dialects will be incomplete. The author 8 
3 5 f | 2 


br. 
UE oV eos. तेषां स्थितामाभशिषादोी नभन्तिबोधे सघरीप्युप। य।ः ॥ 








© y 
Y 
L LIBRARY 


CENTRAL UBRARY. 
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that there are no easy means for understanding the peculiarities of 
those of the first (seven) which stand (in the various accounts of them) 
without any special differentiation. Here he evidently allades to 
Nos. 4-7, and, as we shall see in verse 13, especially to No. 7. 


The fifteenth, and final, stabaka of the third Sakha@ of the Prakrta- 
kalpataru deals with Paisacika in detail. The MS, is here not nearly 50 
corrupt as on the first page, and it can generally be read. Emenda- 
tions are now and then necessary, but most of them are obvious, There 
are, however, a few passages which defy my efforts and those of my 
friends, I here give the text with my emendations, and with, when 
necessary, the actual readings of the MS. in the footnotes. Before 
proceeding, it is advisable to state again that Ramasarman’s list of 
eleven kinds of Paisacika falls into two groups of seven and four, res- 
pectively. The first seven are various forms of true Paisaci, and the 
other four are different kinds of mixtures of different Prakrits with 
Sanskrit. The first seven are called Suddha Païéäcika, and the other 
four are called Samkirna Paiéäcika. 


पैशाचिकानि दिविधानि az- 
खंकौगो-भेदेन न्ववोदितानि | 


तन न्वादिमं सप्तकमच AS 
संकोगमन्यत्त चतुब्कमाज्डः ॥ ९ ॥ 


FTT 
-पैष्राचमयोच्यते, ऽस्य 
fafa: स्म॒ता संस्कुत-शो ग सेनयोः | 
सर्वत्र वर्गे प्रथम-दितोयो ५ 
जि-तुर्ययो रच नियोजनोयो ॥ २ ॥ 
1; Metre, Upajati (yves) MS. संकौणमन्यक्ष चस्कमाऊः. Misled by 
this blunder of the copyist, Lassen (Institutiones Linguæ Pracriticæ, p. 22) speaks of n 
dialect named ‘ Chaska, vox dubia et mihi ignota.' 


2. MS. प्रथमन्टलौ यौडितयंखोरच, which i» certainly a scribal error. Cf. Vararuci, x, 3, 
nnd Mürkanodesya, xix, 2. 
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दन्त्यो ऽत्रः सः स्यात्‌ श-घयोष , ट-वर्ग्य- 

गास्यापि दन्त्यः कथितो न कारः | 
भार्यादिषु र्यस्य रिव्यः, सनप्राच | 

स्नानादिषु स्तस्य निरूपग्रौ यः | ३ | 
ग्लादिके युक्तविकषंमाच्, 

ग्टहे कि, तदद्‌ इवे fud च | 
WE तथा रस्य खटः, एचिव्यां 

निपात्यते [ वै ] एथनौति रूपम्‌ ॥ ४ ॥ 
Daum हृदये, प्रथमे पुनः 

wana इच्छति, विस्मय-खच्ययोः | 
पिस॒मच्यो aaa, क्चिदर्थकं 

कुपचि, Y-Y परमा मतम्‌ gu | 
काये We, तून व्यादिश्यते क्कः, 

राय-क्ञ-न्यानां SÀ भवेन्नित्यमञ्र | 
राज्ञो राचिष्‌ टा-छसि-छस-झिशु स्यात्‌ 

तस्मिन्‌ रुङ्जा राचिना चेवमन्धत्‌ ॥ € ॥ 


पेण्णाचिकं यत्किल शो रसे न 

लस्झिन्‌ ब-सोः स्यात्मरघमः NIORT: | 
सर्वच रेफस्य ल-कार रव 

एकः च्छस्य कौच्तेयक- राच्तसादी ॥ © ॥ 


3. MS. टवग्यंनस्यापि | 

4. I have inserted À, in order to complete the metre. For T*Wl, MS. seems to read 
wut. This I have corrected as above to agreo with Markandéya, xix, 19, where all my 
MSS. read WW, although the printed text has guat 

5. Metre, Drutavilambita (v v v =v v ४7 ४ v 77४ ५८). MS. TER पुनः प्रयसमिच्छति | 
fera सुखास कॅचिदर्वक | प्रभं अत्तम्‌ | 1 have corrected to agree with Markandéya. 

6. Metre, Salint(————— — —). MS. आदिश्यते "W| In the third pada, 
fe is clear in the MS., and is required by the sense ; but it breaks the metre, which here 
requires कसी . Aftor WW MS, has feu, which I have conjecturally emended as 
above, IS. रखोराचिना | 
7. Metre, Indravajr’ (लाला पल पा रट)? MS. इका चस्य, "The WW is quite 
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agf JAIA अधुना 
भवति fuai fafa पिबतेः | 


छंत-म्रतयोः कड-मड-वदु 
गत उदितं गड मानदः | = ॥ 


* मतं भारिव्या-र्यादिकं yina 
तथा त्व च्यत्यिव्यादों पुनस्‌ त्यस्य यद्वत्‌ | 


इच स्था-विकारे डकारस्य च राठः 
_ स्थिते तु fer खिणटदौत्यादि बोध्यम्‌ ॥ € | 


निन्दा दिके स्याद्‌ खल t, furem, 
दन्यत्र रक्‌ एव, पले ATM | 


यमश च वा र कथयन्ति, गामे 
MA [न वा ] केकयवत्प्रयोच्यम्‌ ॥ १० ॥ 


रु-लोः पुनः पय यत्वे बद न्ति ET 
= पेणाविकमत्र Mr 
i = UTETA-UYT SIT: | कै, 


e 


|J clearin the MS., and agrees with the general character of the dialect, which closely follows २ 
—— Migadhi, not Sauraseni, Prakrit. On the other hand, according to Mackandéya,xx,6, — 
E * _ every क्त should become WE LE : Pp | 
a 8. Metre, Twaritagati (v v uv —wwuovu) MS wf, which breaks the metro, net. ré N i | 
The printed edition of Markandéya has Wg, which suits the motro, and which is sup- _ * 
ported by three of my MSS. of Mk. Two MSS. of Mk. (Hnb) read "UP, which willnot — 
suit the metre here. fou fafa पिबतेः is doubtful. MS. has | विश्यन्तिपिपिबतेः | 
Ts like it. MS छतमलयोः P 3 
Metre, Bhujañgaprayätn (v —— v —— v~ ——v—y{w). The whole of this vorse is 
corrupt. Tho first pada is conjecturally emended. I think that the original meaning 
restored with fair certainty, though the wording is doubtful. Tho MS. bas VN ॥: 
In the second p&da, MS. has अधि for and थस्य for 
. My emendation of the fourth is guesswork, MS 







a 


t 





















as 
pas ” hd 


pe | MS. 
= — कु 
Li 
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E c - y d de = 
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az गौड-पेंप्राज्तिकमिष्यते [तु] 
स्यातां र-लो शस्य च लस्य 'च दो ॥ १९ I 


मतं मागधं नाम पेग्राचिक | तु | 
यदा मागधानां प्रजायेत भाषा | 
MU ब्राचड नाम पेग्राच्चिकं तत्‌ 
पदाना यदा संस्कृते मिं आगा स्यात्‌ ॥ १२ ॥ 


जज्ञे श-भेदादपरो च पेंशा- 

चिक भवेत्तत्किल रूच्यामेदम | 
गडेच्तमाधुयवदस्य तावत्‌ 

न विद्यते निवचनाय प्राक्तिः ॥ १३ ॥ 


संकौणा-पेप्राचिकमच FET- 
| "* ग्युद्ध-प्रभेटात्रथम दिभेदम | 
सुद्ध तु भाषा-पद-अ्य ड-भेदादु 
दविधा विभक्त कवयो वदन्ति ॥ १४ ॥ 


ffi पद-सुद्वम्‌ xurd 
( मतमेकं पुनर व्यर्ध-चळकम्‌ | 
aqë तु निरुच्यते चतु घ- 
wa-xz afez विविच्यते ॥ १५. ॥ 


| यद्येकभाषामयमधं मन्य- 
| + भाषामयं चापरम्‌ चव्यध-सडम | 


11. MS. प्रत्ययते | WST |) The word तु. i» not in the MS., and is added to complete 
_ the metre 
fa! ४21 _ 42. Metro, Bhujaügapraylüta (v -४0ण४0ण४/ १४ १. MS. omits तु. It has been 
ii dded to complete the metre. MS मागभानासजायेत 
13. Metre Upajati (५० - ५ त लगा ५५-१५ ++ ६८ )« 
— M MS. -“पैशाचिकमाग्रडोगाडेप्रभेदात्‌ । शाबात॒भाषापदशबभेदादिया। 
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चतुर्थ पादेषु यदा 'चतखो 
WINTSD चतुष्याद-विसुदधम णतत्‌ ॥ २६ ॥ 


तिलतगड़लवच्यदा तु भाषाः 
प्रविशन्तो क eure उक्ताः 
तद्‌ Dp Series तु काय्यं 
तदिह स्वस्य च | काश्तिं] कमेत ॥ १७ | 
यथा मस :-- 
कमला-कर-[ फंस-]लोल कामाकल कालकोमलालौक | कालकोमलालौक | 
कलि-काल-काल-कलिलं Hee मे मोक्त-कह्लोल ॥ LS | 


[ कमलाकर स्पर्शलोल कामाकर कालकोमलालोक | ७ 
कलिकालकालकलिलं मुञ्चस्व मे मो'कत्तोलम्‌ ॥ LS N | wa पाश्चालपैशाचि- 
काविलाः संस्कृताः [ शब्दाः ]। सर्वा एव पश्मपद्चाशद भाषाः। संकोगग्रौरसेनो- 
^ संस्कुतयोः संकरो । यथा मालतौमाधवे :--- 


खरले ares रागं परि'हरु रुम्भोरु मुख संस्म्भ xui परि'हरु रुम्भोर मुख BY! . 
fara farre atá तव चित्तमसच में ॥ २6 ॥ few में ॥ २८ ॥ 


रवं भाषा शइरुणंकरो ... ... तच अर्धशुद्धमू। यथा :-- 
wan facefe fe गोमालि-सच्यगे grea पडिच्यम्हि | 
^ कऋराठे केरुल-स्ट्रचं विरुव्छिण्यास्त wfes-uwrw इव ॥ २० | 





16. Metre, Upajüti (४८८४-०० ४7 — Y “0 0 ह प ) MS, यह्येकभा षासवनर्थ ० I चतुर्षपादेष- 
_ छदातेखोभाघाख» | 
| = 17. Metre, Aupacchandasika ⏑⏑ vv 2). | 
AL. MB wergaite WIN. In the fourth pida, somo such word as कारितं is required by the ad 
e 18. The text is here corrupt, and the emendation given above is very doubtful, Kk "P 
L = MS. has कभव्लाकलं व्होन्ताका मक्त) ET च्छौ व्हा । Y D 
Assuming that three miitris have been omitted (which I have supplied by 
word फस ), the metro of the verse, as emoended, is Gaba, | 
| | 19. Metre, Géh&, I give tho verse as it is found in the printed 
Madhava (6th Act) The MS. has सर ज्ेस sni n 
i m तमसं 3! In the following prose passage 


J n + 


ब Sri mae र 
tf AT — EI. MUR EE f Es 
E PD E | 
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[ भावेन face हि नवमकछ्िकाशयने स्फटित्वा पतिला sf | 
करठे ones विरुक्तिग्पास्तु कलिपाप्रा इव ॥ २० ॥ ] 
यथा वा कस्यचित्‌ :— 
SEE मतम्‌ AEA गिश्तिगाया पशड-कप्पलब्या | २१ ॥ 
[ जयति मदमारो'हन्तो गिश्तिनया प्रगायि-कन्त्पलता p २१ ॥ ] 


णवं लच्यदृश्ञा सर्वासां भाषागां संकरो अख्व्य: ॥ 
uta 
प्राकृतशासने कत्त्पतरी 
पश्चदप्राकृसमे स्ततोया शाखा निरुक्ता ॥ 


७ In the following annotated translation of these verses I shall so 
far as is possible give references to the corresponding sütras of Markan- 
déya's Präkrta-sarvasva. These I shall usually quote from the printed 
edition, but, where necessary, I shall refer to MSS. of the grammar 
which I have been able to collate. These are :— 

O. A valuable palm-leaf MS. in the Oriyà character, the property 
of Mahimahépidhyaya Sadásiva Misra, of Puri, of which I possess a 
photograph. 

Hn. A copy in the Nagari character taken from the Bengal Asia- 
tio Society's MS. No. 1555. This was lent to me by Dr. Hoernle, 


20. Motre, Gihi. Here, too, the MS. is corrupt, and my emendations are far from. 

- certain. Itreads भावे यिरदसिंदिशोमणो सुसथलेक्ुफडि्धपडिस्व । कण्डे Aeren विरछिण्याः 

कंक्तलिपाश Xa | In the second line I have inserted लें , in order to complete the motre. In 
the MS, the following prose passage runs "wr agg eng. 

21. Metre, Gaha (half). MS गिरितणछा In the following prose passage it has #74 
forewW'EN . As an example, tho verse is incomplote, the Sanskrit half being, missing 
The entire verse appears in the Sarasvati-kanthdbharana (IL, ii, 9) as follows 

— जायति जनत!भिवान्कितफन्तग्रदः कल्पपाद्पो गिरिशः | 
odiis sur अ तमक्षिआऋन्तों गिरितलया पणदकप्पत्तच्या ॥ 

m ^ t See Rahganüthlasvümi Aryavaragun, in Indian Antiquary XLVIII (1919) p. 212 
BON In the Colophon, the word पञ्चदश ja clear, but the Stabaka contains 21 Kusumas, or ` 


, or, if we omit the examples, 17. In the MS. the verses are regularly numbered 
to, and including, 18. After that they are not numbered. We should almost cer- 


+ as tbe Sakhi does contain fifteen Stabakas, that on Paidiicika 
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Hb. Another copy of the same, in the Bengali character, also 
lent to me by Dr. Hoernle. 

Io. India Office MS., Mackenzie, No. 70. It is on palm-leaf, and 
is in the Nagari character. It has evidently been copied from an ori- 
ginal in the Oriya character. 

Ox. The Bodleian MS., Wilson, No. 1589. It is on paper, and 
is in the Nagari character. [t also has evidently been copied from an 


original in the Oriyà character, 


| पट 1 — — — 


l. The PaiSacikas fall into two groups,—viz Suddha Paiésacika, 

r * Pure Paisácika," and Samkirna Paisacika, or ‘Mixed Paisñcika 

Of these the first group of seven is * Pare,’ and the remaining group 
of four is * Mixed, 

[There is nothing like this in Mk '* In the verses of the introduc- 
tion quoted on p. 125, RiimaSarman states that there are eleven kinds 
of Paisacika, and gives their names. He now states that the first 
seven in that list are ‘Pure,’ and the remaining four ' Mixed.’ The 
seven Pure Paisacikas are therefore Kaikéya, Sauraséna, Pancala, 

Gauda, Magadha, Vrácada, and ‘Sfiksmabhéda.” The four Mixed 
Paisäcikas are Bhásá-visuddha, Ardha-Suddha, Catuspida-visuddha, 
and Asuddha Inthe Commentary to verse 2 of the introduction of 
his grammar, Mk. quotes a list of eleven ‘ Pisicaja’ languages, viz 
Kaàncidesiya, Pindya, Pancila, Gauda, Magadha, Vräcada, Däksinätya, 
Sauraséna, Kaikaya, Sibara, and Dravida. Mk. does not say who is 
the author of this list, and condemns it as absurdly meticulous. He 
adds that there are only three used for literary purposes, viz. Kaikéya, 
Sauraséna, and Pañcaäla, and it is only these three that he describes in 
Chapters XIX and XX of his grammar. It may be observed that in 
the list on p. 125 Rámasarman names some forms of Paisácika as * born 
in’ certain countries, while others are described by simple appellatives, 
In the Sadbhhäsä-candrikä (Introduction, 28-30), Laksmidhara makes a 
similar distinction. He says that there are two kinds of * Paisici,’ viz. 
(1) that maintained (niyata) in the PisAca-desas [each variety being 
. affected by the qualities of its own special country); and (2) that born 
among the Pisicas, I understand this to mean that the second kind 

as the vernacular of the Piśācas in their proper home, or at least the 
vernacular of some tribe or religious sect (? Buddhists), while the 


13 I shall omploy this contraction throughout for * Mirkandiya. 


Lg 


el 
+ 
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second kind was the Paisaci spoken by Pisñcas settled in foreign coun- 
tries, who no longer spoke their own language in its original purity. 
The ‘ Pisáca-déesas,' i.e, the countries in which PisAcas had so settled 
were Pandya, Kékaya (but it was here that according to the Easterners 
the standard Paisici was spoken), Bahlika, Sinha (or Sahya), Nepala, 
Kuntala, Sudhesna, Bhoja, Gandhara, Haiva (identified by Lassen with 
the Tuluva country), and Kannójana (—Kanyakubja). All these 
countries except Sudhésna are well known. A variant reading of 
Bhoja is Bota (Tibet), As previously stated, my opinion is that the 
various Paisicis of these countries were simply local varieties of Pali. 

Rimasarman now proceeds to describe the seven varieties of Sud- 
dha, or Pure, Paisacika, and begins with Kaikeya.] 


SUDDHA, OR PURE, PAISACIKA. 
(1) Katkéya Paisacika. 

2, Kaikéya Paisñcika is now described. The modifications 
observed in its established form are based on Sanskrit and Sauraséni. 
In it, in all cases, the first and second consonants of a class (i.e. surds). 
are to be substituted, respectively, for the third and fourth (i.e. 
sonants). i 

For the originals, of. Mk. xix, 1, which is to the same effect. It 
should be noted that one of the originals is Sauraséni. On the 
other hand we shall find (see note to verse 7) that Sauraséna 
Paisacika is based, not on Sauraséni, but on Magadhi. For metri- 
cal reasons, the author here calls the language Paisäoa, not Paisa- 
cika. 

Regarding the change of sonants to surds, cf. Mk. xix, 2. The 
MS. says that the first and third letters of a class are substituted 
respectively, for the second and fourth, but this is evidently a 
scribal error, If it were correct, it would mean that non-aspirates 
are substituted for aspirates, which is not borne out by any author 
of either the eastern or the western school. 

3 A dental s is substituted for $ and s (Mk. xix, 3). A dental n 
is substituted for the x of the cerebral class (Mk. xix, 4). In the words 
bhärya, ete., ria is substituted for rya (Mk. xix, 5), and sana is substi- 
tuted for sna in snäna-, ete. 
According to Mk. bharya becomes bharia, with the first syllable 
shortened. With regard to snàna-, Mk. xix, 7 gives a general rule 
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. that conjunct consonants are often resolved into their component 
elements, the inserted vowel being a. His examples arc kasatam 
for kastam ; sanänam for snánam ; tharama-patani or thamma patti 
for dharma-patni ; and cihamakó or cihmako for jihmagah. 


4, In ratna-, etc., the compound consonant is separated into its 
component parts (cf. Mk. xix, 7, quoted above). The word grham be- 
comes kiham (Mk. xix, 8), and iva when it means ‘like that' becomes 
piva (Mk. xix, !6). Moreover, in the word kas{a-, sa(a is substituted 
for s(a (cf. Mk. xix, 7, quoted above), and prthuni is irregularly used 
for prthivi (Mk. xix, 10). 

The word fadvad in the text appears to indicate the particular 
meaning of ita when it is changed to piva. Mk. gives as an 
example cantó piva, i.e. candra iva. The form prthuni is doubtful. 
See the note to the text. 

5. The word hrdayam becomes hitapakai (Mk. xix, 11). Again 
prthumarn is required in place of prathamam (Mk. xix, 15), For vis- 
m ayah and sitkemam we have, respectively, pisumad (Mk. xix, 14) and 
sukhamam (Mk. xix, 13). Kupaci is used in the meaning of kvaced 
(Mk. xix, 9), and the word paksma becomes pakhamam (Mk. xix, 12) 

The words prihumam and pisumaé are doubtful. See the note 
to the text. The word kupaci is interesting. As an example Mk 

c gives a quotation from the Brhatkatha. He says: व्यक्ृततकथायाम-- 
| ayfa पिसालं equivalent to the Sanskrit क्कचित्पिशाचम्‌ . The परखम 

of the MS. is certainly a scribal error for पखम . 


6. The word karyam becomes kacca (Mk. xix, 6). The suffix 
t * tea of the gerund becomes tinam (Mk. xix, 17) The double letter | 
|». Añas substituted for yya, for jña, or for mya (Mk. xix, 18) In the 


A Te 


instrumental, ablative, genitive and locative singular of the word 











| F | rajan, raci- is employed. In this word there is also another (set of - 
forms as in) raññà as well as râcinàä (Mk. xix, 19) uc ^ 
/ — Mk. says that the use of räci- in ràjan- is optional, and gi JC 


rannü, rannd, ranni, rana, ranno, and radii as optional forms. "^ » * 
This concludes Ràmaáarman's account of Kaikéya Paiáaeika. . 

Mk. adds two other rules. "The first (xix, 20) is that in other res- P 
I -Paiáaciki follows Sauraseni. The other ८, 2 .) 





— 
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might expect from verse 2, above. Thus, it has tumbhz, not 
tum phe ; and ambh?, not amphe. We now proceed to deal with 
Sauraséna Paisäcikn. 


(2) Saurasina Paiéäcika. 

Ramasarman does not state on what Prakrit dialect his modifica- 
tions for Sauraséna Pai&ücika are to be based. As, in his first 
verse, he mentions the letter s as possibly occurring in the basal 
speech, and as this letter occurs only in Sanskrit, it is to be in- 
ferred that, as in the case of Kaikéya Paisácika, he looks upon it as 
based on Sanskrit and Sauraséni. In this he differs from Mk., who 
takes his own Kaiktya-Paisiciki as the basis of his modifications 
The ultimate result is, of course, the same, but the adoption of 
different bases involves differences in the rules. For instance, in 
his first verse, Rimasarman teaches that « and s both become 4, 
As Mk. takes Kaikeya Paisacika as his basis, and, as in that dialect 
(see verse 3. above) 4 and s have already become s, he has only to 
say that every s becomes &. 

Although this is called Saurastna Paisácika, it is most closely 
allied to Mágadhi Prakrit. Nearly all the points in which it differs 
from Kaikéya Paisacika are typical of Magadhi. Such are the 
changes of sibilants to &, the change of r to /, the change of Erta-, 
mrta-, and gata-, to kada-, mada-, and gada- respectively, and 
others This is borne out bv Mk.'s 13th sūtra, for which Ràma- 
garman has nothing corresponding. Mk, there says ' in other res- 
pects it (i.e. Saurasëna-Paisñoikt) is like Prakrit (i.e. Maharastri), 

. (but) some say that it 1s optionally like Mágadhi.' 

7. In the Paigacika which is (called) ' Saurasena ' &, the first of 
T the three sibilants, is substituted for s and s (Mk. xx 2). The letter i 
— and 4 alone, is under all circumstances substituted for r (Mk. xx, 3), 
.. and ka is substituted for kya in words such as kauks?yaka and räksasa- 
— This typical Magadhi change of r to / distinguishes this dialect 
" from Paficala Paisacika, in which the interchange of r and / is 
mutual (verse 11). The MS. is quite clear in stating that in cer- 
tain words ks becomes éka as in Magadhi But Mk. (xx, 6) lays it 
à * lown as a general rule that ksa becomes ccha 








, , 
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follows, pia is substituted for pibati [so that we get piati, not pr pati 
by verse 2, for pibati, he drinks]. Kada- and mada- are substituted for 


krta- and mrta-, respectix ely, and men pronounce gafa- as gada- (Mk. 
xx, 5). 


Regarding the word ahumi, sce the note to the text. The cere. 
bral n is surprising. As for piati, I have probably got what the 
author intended, but I am by no means sure of the text. Mk. 
does not mention any change. 


9. It is considered that the rya (in such words as bharya becomes 
ria as in) bhirid, as before (verse 3). But in the word atthi (क$ the 
tth remains unchanged [and does not become §tha, as in Magadhi, see 
Mk. xii, 7]. In the conjugation of the root stha-, ntha is substituted 


for the (tha (in Sauraseni citthadi) , a8 in écinthadi, while sthitam becomes 
th iam. 


The whole of this verse is corrupt in the MS. and even with the 
conjectural emendments is difficult to translate. Mk. does not 
here mention béaria, as he has already given bharid under Kaikéya- 
Paiéñciki (see note to verse 3). He makes no mention of atthi. 
He says that the sfha of tisthati becomes Sta (xx, 7). This is the 
reading of the printed edition and 0  Hnb read nna, and Io and 
Ox read da According to Mk. xii, 32, the Mágadhi form is 
ácintadi. In the MS. of the present work, the only portion of the 
word which is clear is nfhadi. The initial syllable seems to bo phi, 
which I conjecture to be a scribal error for éci. In the Oriya 
character, y and 4 are easily confounded. 


10, In the case of abuse or the like, the termination of (the 
nominative) of a noun whose base is a, is i, as in ढाका (for &yalah , a 
brother-in-law). Elsewhere, such nominatives end in @, as in pale 
manuáá? (for paró manusyah) (Mk. xx, 10), Also the accusative singular 
may optionally end in है, as in gäme, or. as in Kaikéya Paisacika, gamam 
(for grämam) (Mk. xx, 11). 

Mk. says nothing about the i termination of a-bases We may 
compare the Magadhi termination in short i (Mk, xii, 26). In 
Magadhi, 4yálah becomes ial? (Mk. xii, 12), In the printed edi- 
tion of Mk. xx, 10, sor ót is a misprint for sor हाँ, This concludes 
Ramaéarman’s account of Sauraséna Paisicika Owing to the con- 
dition of the MS. it is not so satisfactory as that for Kaikéya P. | 
On one important point laid down by Mk. he is silent, Mk. (xx, 4) 
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states that the letter y is always prefixed to a letter of the ca-varga 

This again is a peculiarity, as explained by later eastern gram- 
marians (cf. Mk. xii, 21) of Mágadhi, and is apparently referred to 
by Vararuci (xi, 5), We next proceed to deal with Páncàla Paisa- 
cika. 

(3) Päñcäla Paisacika. 
11. Those who are skilled in this matter say that Páncála Paisa- 
cika is distinguished by the confusion of r and! 

The meaning of 4444, which I translate by confusion' is made 
clear by the corresponding sütra of Mk. (xx, 14), where the word 
used is 4444, or ‘ inversion.” In other words 7 becomes f, and 4 
becomes r, In Sauraséna Paisacika, on the other hand, every r 
becomes (, but / remains unchanged, For the remaining kinds of 
Paisäcika, Mk. gives no rules. He simply ignores them. 


(4) Gauda Paisacika. 
in Gauda Paisacika either r or / may be used for r or for l. 

Le. | may optionally be used for r, and r may optionally be used 
for L In Pañcala Paisäcika, on the contrary, the interchange is 
obligatory. 

(5) M ägadha Paisàcika. 
12. When the language originates (in the country) of the Mága- 
dhas, it is regarded as the Paisäcika called Magadha. 


(6) Fracada Paisäcika 
In the next place Paisacika is called Vracada in which there is an 
admixture of Sanskrit words 
Mk. says nothing about a Vrácada Paisacika, But both Rama- 
garman (xiv, 1), and Mk. (xviii, 1) describe also a Vrácada Apa- 
bhramsa, which they say was spoken in the Sindhu-désa. 


(7) Süksmabhéda Paisacika. 


13. Another authority has recognized a Paisicika, owing to a 
differentiation in regard to the letter fa. That, forsooth, is a Süksma- 
hhèda, for it has but a minute point of difference, and there does not 
appegr to be any possibility of differentiation, any more than of 
differentiating between the sweetness of molasses and of sugar 
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SAMKIRNA, OR MIXED, PAISAOIKA. 

This concludes RamaSarman’s account of Suddha Paisacika. We 
now turn to his account of Samkirna Paisicika. As already stated, 
there is nothing in Mk. corresponding to this, and hence there is nothing 
to help us in regard to the corrupt text of the India Office MS. of the 
Prakrta-kalpataru, For this reason there are one or two passages 
which defy my efforts at emendation. 

According to Rimasarman, Samkirna, or * Mixed ', Paisicika is a 
mixture of various languages,— usually Paisäcika and Sanskrit, al- 
though other forms of Prakrit may be used instead of either, Writers 
on poeties often deseribe this kind of mixed language, the basis being 
not necessarily Paisñci: but their accounts, and their systems of 
nomenclatüre do not tally with each other. 

The Sahitya Darpana (642) says ‘when a sentence is formed of 
words which are the same in a variety of tongues, it is named Bhasa- 
sama, or Linguistic Sameness.. The author then gives a verse which 
may be read as Sanskrit, or as Prakris, Sauraséni, Praci, Avanti, or 
Nagara Apabhramsa, 

Rudrata (Kävyälañnkära, iv, 10-23) says that there are two kinds 
of Bhüsá-$Lsa. In one a passage may be read in one language with one 
meaning, and in another language with n different meaning. In the 
other, a passage may be read in two different languages, and have the 
same meaning in both. The latter kind is known as Bhasa-sama 
&ubda-citra. (See Mallinatha to Bhattikavya, xiii, 1. The whole, or 
nearly the whole, of the thirteenth canto of the Bhattikavya is in this 
Bhäsä-sama.) Rudrata gives several examples of Sanskrit. Paisici 
Bhasa-slisa, 

According to the Sarasvati-kanthábharana, ii, 17, and Ratnéávara's 
commentary, in composition, there are six methods of using (क 
language —(1) &uddha, (2) sadhürani, (3) miéra, (4) samkirna, (5) 
ananyagamini, and (6) apabhrasta. | 

(1) Suddha is when one language (Sanskrit, Prakrit, Paisaci, etc.) 
is used throughout, according to its special grammatical rules (—Rama- 
gnrman’s Bhasa-s5uddha) 

(2) Sadhürani, or common, is when a passage may be read in two 
or more languages, with the same meaning in both cases (= —— a 
above), The languages are mixed like milk and water. Accord 
the Janguages, and their number, there are altogether 57 varieties. 
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(3) Misra, when it is in two parts (e.g. two different lines of a 
verse ), One in one language, and the other in another, like the voices 
of a man and a lion answering each other (= Ramagsarman’s Pada-&ud- 
dha), 

(4) Samkirna, when two languages are mechanically mixed in the 
same sentence, like sesame and rice (= Ramasarman’s Aéuddha). 

(5) Ananyagamini, when two different languages are written con- 
secutively, and the matter of the second has no connexion with that 
of the first, 

(6) Apabhrastä, when, in parody, or in imitation, corrupt forms 
(even of Prakrit or of Apabhrarnéa) are employed. 

He gives examples of all these, 

With this preamble, I attempt the following translation of 

RamaSarman’s account of Sarmkirna Paisaciks 

14. Sarmkirna Paisacika is in the first place divided into two kinds, 
viz. Suddha, or pure, and Aéuddha, or impure. Moreover, poets de- 
scribe the Suddha variety as being of two kinds, viz. Bhasa-Suddha, or 
that in which the language is pure, and Pada-suddha in which the 
different quarters of a verse are each pure. 

The author does not further describe the Bhasa-suddha variety, 
the name being self-explanatory. 16 is the Suddha method of using 
language described by the Sarasvati-kanthabharana, in which one 
language is used throughout a verse, according to its parti: 
cular grammatical rules. The author now proceeds to describe the 
various kinds of Padaswldha-sainkirnn Paisäcika. Here a pada, 
as we shall see, means a quarter of a verse. 

15. Padaáuddha-samkirna Paisacika is prescribed to be of two 
kinds. Moreover, one of these is considered to be Ardha-suddha, or 
half-and-half pure, while the other is declared to be Catus pida-suddha 
or having each of the four quarters of a verse | independently) pure 
This division is now explained, as follows : — 

16. Ardha-éuddha is when one half (of a verse) is in one language, 
and the other half is in another language Catuspada-suddha is when 
the four quarters of a verse are in four different languages 

17. When languages enter into a verse (mixed together) like 
sesame and rice, uttered in varied ways, that is called Afuddha sainkirna 
Pai&ücika, as in the following verse of my own composition 

18. ' 0 Thou, who longest for | the touch of] the hand of Laksmi, 
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who art the source of love. with dark and tender forehead, release 
Thou me from the turmoil of delusion caused by the black confusion of 
the Kali age,” The above is Sanskrit polluted by Pañcäla Paisaeika. 
The text of the first line of this verse is altogether conjectural. 
The MS. is so corrupt here that it is impossible to do more than 
guess, and to make as few changes as possible. The true text 
must remain doubtful till another MS. is found. The word alika 
occurs in the Kadambari in the meaning of “forehead,” but I 
confess that it is not a likely word to occur here. I take kamakala, 
as the equivalent of kamakara, It might be taken as the equiva- 
lent of kamakalà, were not that word specially employed as a 
synonym for Rati. The verse is, of course, addressed to Visnu, 
who could not be compared with a woman. The pollution by 
Paricala Paisñcika consists in the change of r to lin kimakala for 
^o kamakara. 


There are altogether fifty-five languages. 

There must be something wrong in the text here. "The sentence 
begins a new folio (475), and may have been misplaced. Or some- 
thing may have been omitted between it and the preceding folio. 
Perhaps the author originally said that there are fifty-five possible 
kinds of Samkirna Paisacika. The Sarasvati-kanthübharana cal- 
culates that there are fifty-seven possible kinds of Sadharani 
mixture, in which a verse may be read indifferently in two lan- 
guages. The author now proceeds to give an example of this 
very Sadharani. 


The following is an example of the blending of mixed Sauraséni 
and Sanskrit. It is taken from the Malati-Madhava :— 

The passage occurs in Act VI. It is capable of being read in 
either of these two languages, with the same meaning in each. 1* 
give Wilson's translation, 

‘ Forego such desperate purpose, simple maid, 
My heart, dear girl, will never bear thy loss.’ 

So, again, there is an Ardha-Suddha verse by HaraSankara :— 

20. ‘Verily, in my loneliness, with broken heart, I am fallen upon 
my bed of jasmine flowers. For a lonely damsel, even the kérala- 
thread round her neck, seems as though it were 8 noose (of all the ter- 
rors) of the Kali age.’ . 4 
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There is a word in the prose introduction to this verse of which 
L can make nothing. I am not certain of the meaning of the 
expression pma. It appears to refer to a thread worn on the 
neck by married women of the Kerala country. 


Perhaps we 
should emend it to Rasas. 


The first half of the verse is in 
Saurasena Paisacika, and the second in Sanskrit. The Haraáan- 


kara mentioned as the nuthor of the verse may possibly be Hari- 

samikara, the author of a work on prosody who is mentioned on 

p. 26 of the Kävya-mala edition of the Prakrta-Pingala. 

Or, again, another verse by an author not named :— 

21. Victory to Parvati, the daughter of the Himálaya, who 
ascends upon pride to destroy it, but who is a wishing-tree to him who 
bends low before her, 

This is an example of the A&uddha-samkirna Paisacika. Forms 
such as 397 and कप्पलच्या are ordinary Prakrit, while मलम्‌ for मदम्‌ 
is Kaikéya Paisäcika. 

So, as we see from the above examples, it is to be understood 
that all other languages may be similarly mixed together. 


So ends the explanation contained in the third Branch, containing 
fifteen Clusters, of the Wishing-tree of Prakrit. 
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IRACH J. S. TARAPOREWALA, B.A., PH.D., Barrister-at- Lain. 
Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Calcutta. 


m The last verse of the Yasna (LXXII. 11) reads : 
x aëvo panta yo asahe 
vispe anyatsam apantam, 


‘* There is (but) one Path, that of Righteousness; all the others are 
wrong paths." These words remind us at once of the wam wer which 


पथा बांसयो न नावा दुरिता atw).' There is thus a clear identity of idea 
between agahe panta and waw wea for both mean the Path of Righteous- 
ness or Purity ; in other words ağa in Av. and wa in Skt. both imply 
Righteousness, the Law of God which regulates the whole of our up- 
ward progress. Doubtless this complete similarity of connotation helps 
| us to understand more clearly the phonetic identity of the two words as 
established by Bartholomae.* 

This phonetie identity is hard to understand at first sight. But 
there is a regular gradation observable in Avesta itself leading up from 
rla to aja. Very probably the various steps in this gradation mark 
dialectic differences. These steps are rfa-»rota-arsta-arta-ar* (or 2r28)- 
aga; and the most notable point about all these words is that their 
| meanings are practically all identical 
|»  — — ABs to the identity of the wa and srsta* there can be no question 

— Bartholomae takes it as the past participle of ,/ar(w).* This form 
= | occurs in Avesta in only two places and then only in composition. We 
|... get Ux$ayaf-»rota (Truth-increaser) as the name of one of the three 
R _ “mystic sons ‘ of Zoroaster. And in Ven. V. 59, we get the compound 


_ aipi-arató-gütu8 (nom. sg fem.) which means “she whose place is fixed 
4 Seo Grass( mann), W(drter)b(uch sum Rig-weda), 284 for other passages. 
Forschungen 11, p. 39. 

* , कट RAV. 

7 + (4 inches) Wórter)b(wch), 340. 

"4 . compares 'Ofudprgs, Wb, 384, the name oconrs in Yt. XIIL 128. 
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(by law)."* The word ereta in this latter place means “the law of 
religion.” 

The form arəta occurs in a compound arato-karatan ? in Vis. I. 2 and 
11. 2 and in Pur&i$niha 39. In the Vis. it is used as an adj. and is ap- 
plied to Hamaspa@maédaya (the last of the six festivals of the year). 
The meaning of this compound as given by Spiegel is “full of holy 
works." The negative anarota (wma)? is found only once, Yas. XII. 4. 

The arta is found as the first member in the two names Artax$asra 
and Artavardiya. The former is the honoured name of many of the 
great kings of Irán, more familiar to us in the Greek form Artaxerxes or 
the Pahlavi form Artakshir, The name could be translated as waea 
the meaning being nearly identical with waefa found in RV.. VIII. 

21, where it is applied to Vayu. The other —Arlavardiya— is found in 
the Behistun Inscription (111. 6 and elsewhere) * as the name of a general. 
of Darius and may be rendered into Skt. as ऋतवर्ष न॒- 

The form arg" is decidedly a younger Avestic form. The word by 
itself is not found at all in younger Av. but in the Gà^às we get the ful- 
ler ərəğ fairly often." This ar& occurs only, incompound words not 
alone by itself. Such words" are aré-uyia (GAdic, or23-uy6a), truly. 
uttered, aré-data, truth-created ; aré-manah, truth-thinking, aré-vacah 
(590, »ra&-^), truth speaking “ and ars-3yao9na, truth-acting. 

The काडे has been got out of the arta by a sort of spirantising of 
the f in conjunction with the r. ^ This change of the ¢ to the spirant 

tur is regulated partly by rules of accentuation. We need not here enter 
into details beyond what Jackson gives—namely, as a rule, Av. 83381६. 
— dirt, or ft (observe accent), and Av. arsta —Skt. rta (observe, unaccented) 
e.g. Av. marato, Skt. mrtás; Av. borotom * carried," Skt. bArtám ; Av. 
= (gpra)-borotarom, title of priest, Skt. bhartáram. ** Allowing a shift of 
accent, would explain a number of apparent anomalies where the law 


|J as to accent appears not to hold." '* In Av. we find several words | 
y 











6 Barth , Wh., 83; seo also ib., 185 (far) | 
7 Ib बै. Ib., 120. a Tb., 193. | Y 
—. 10 The # used in the transliteration is a more convenience, because in Av, the t ds 
— lettera 3, and å do not differ appreciably in pronunciation from each other and thi ' 
. . "werebral V of Skt. In any case tho Av, 4 though represented as WE by ation 

|. Kanga, Av. Gram., p. 3, ftn. 1 and 2) is nof n tree palatal, 

355. " Barth, Wb, 204-208 ——— 
— itive “tama is also found (loc. ठा.) - 
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which show both varieties of forms, those with the ¢ as well aa those 
with the š (or å) the r being present with the former: such are marstan 
and maëya ** mortal" ; porate and posu, ‘ bridge" ; amarata and amoëa, 
"Ua, “ immortal." 7 

The double forms may represent dialectical peculiarities and may 
have been originally caused by a shift of the accent as Jackson has 
hinted. But the whole has not as yet been elearly worked out. We 
are here concerned with the two words which practically form the two 
extremes of the Avestan series grata and ara. Phonetically we may 
construct the Skt. equivalents as wa and “wu. The latter as à noun is 
unknown in Skt. But I think the word ऋषि is a derivative from this 
‘wa (truth or righteousness). The word काब, therefore, would mean 
literally * the righteous one ", ‘ the holy Sage ", and the whole conno- 
tation of the word as used in Skt. fully supports this interpretation. 
This is especially supported by the various compounds of ऋषि found in 
the RV." For instance sefawar: and wfonq ' are used of सोन in RV., IX. 
96. 18 (ऋषिमन। य ऋषित्स्व॒र्षा:सचख णो थः पद्वौः कवोनाम्‌ | टतौय घाम afen: सिषासन्सोमो 
बिराजमनु राजनि gq i) and there is no reason whatever against our taking 
the fa in both these compounds to mean ‘ Truth " or “ Purity’; and 
the former word is exactly the Av. ar&-manah ® found in Yas. XIX. 17. 
Thus there seems to be highly probable that the word ऋषि means literal- 
ly “the truthful one " or "' the righteous one." 

It is remarkable that the word aša, the last in Avestan series is the 
most often used of them all, both by itself and in its derivatives. In 
Skt. we find but one instance of the use of this word in RV. I. 173. 4 
(सा कर्मांधतर सती प्रच्दौलानि देवयन्ते। भरन्ते), and the watr (neu. plu.) here may well 
be rendered by the Av. agatara meaning '* more pious,” Griffith trans- 
lates '" welcomest oblations.” 

As regards the accent also we find that there is such a contrast in 
Skt.—wa and wfu— as we might expect from the rule as given by Jack- 
son, quoted above. In fact the Av. shows the 4 when the Skt. wr 
has the accent and the rt when the w is accentless, Probably this re- 
statement of the rule may be found of some help in solving this problem. 


I$ Kanga, Av. Gram., p. 37. Ho also notices (p. 38) similar pairs of words in Persian, 
eg ८७४८७७ (düshtan) acd ols (därad) ; LAS (gashtan) and SiS (gardidan); ete. 
| M Bee footnote 10 above, 19 Grass,, Wb. 293. 
i9 ‘The Avesta translation of this word may be arjddta, 
w Barth., Wb. 200. 
AIO 
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If other parallel cases could be cited from Skt. showing the same 
variation of form between (r)t and (r)s our case would be com plete. There 
may be some such pairs which may be semantically as well as phoneti- 
cally connected. Thus aq and ww from a fairly obvious pair. I must 
confess that I have not come across another pair of such words in sup- 
port of my argument. But even as it stands we can almost definitely 
say that wa and ऋषि form such a pair, and that the strongest argument 
in favour of bracketing them together is the meaning of these two 
words. 





KHACCHE PHALU: A TIBETAN MORALIST. 
JOHAN VAN MANEN. 


The booklet of which 1 wish here to give a preliminary and brief 
account is one often met with and fairly generally known amongst the 
Tibetans in Darjeeling. In Tibet itself also it seems to be a very 
popular work. In the Darjeeling District I had no trouble in acquiring 
a few copies, and later on a Tibetan friend brought me another half a 
dozen on his return from a visit to Lhasa, though I do not know 
whether he obtained these there or somewhere on the road, for instance 
in Gyangtse, All my copies are blockprints in the very prevalent size 
and style of hundreds of small popular texts easily procurable in 
British territory, They measure about ten by three inches as to paper, 
and 83 by 21 as to print. As in the case of several of these smaller 
texts they are printed on double sheets and folded together at the top, 
thus keeping the leaves better together, in contrast to larger and more 
voluminous prints which are always printed on loose single sheets. All 
my copies represent only two sets of blocks, very intimately akin. 
From the comparison of different editions of popular little works it 
seems to me to be evident that it is a typographical practice in Tibet 
to make new blocks by pasting printed sheets of an earlier edition upon 
new slabs, and then to cut the blocks after the model so obtained. 
Similarities in minutiae of the disposition of strokes and spaces, 
especially evident in the case of the vowel signs and similar significant 
details, make this a necessary assumption in the absence of matrices 
and cast letters. Nevertheless little deviations and variations make it 
certain that in the present case the two sets of blocks are different, 
though very intimately connected. 

I am told that such a typographical practice as here described is 
indeed prevalent in Tibet. "The text is printed for the purpose on one 
aide of the sheet only, on paper thin enough to be transparent. The 
sheet ia then pasted on the block upside down and the new block cut 
after the model thus obtained. This method is technically ealled 


zx Ay or पार AT, 
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Studying the booklet with some care | found it exceedingly 
interesting from several points of view.  Philologically it proved of 
value. Its flowery, and yet homely, language is not only modern and 
colloquial, but exceedingly idiomatic. I think that with mere diction- 
ary knowledge, at the present stage of Tibetan lexicography, it would 
be hardly possible to understand the text fully in all places. Digging 
up this field has afforded me considerable pleasure. Except for the 
introductory ehapter the book is metrical, written in nine-syllabled 
lines. The introduetory chapter is in prose, of an intricate and long- 
winded style which seems searcely so natural as that of the metrical 
part. The spelling of the booklet is atrocious, of the kind called ** anar- 
chistic™ by Grünwedel. My emendations average about one for every 
line. This incorreetness is the result of a lack of grammatical or ortho- 
graphic knowledge helped out by an unsystematic blend of phonetics 
and association. As no canons for a correct writing of modern and col- 
loquial Tibetan have as yet been evolved, either by the Tibetans them- 
selves or by Western students of the language, any attempt to produce 
an orthographically correct text of a colloquial modern book can at 
most be in the nature of a suggestion, and cannot be regarded as final. 
Here I give only my results, for what they are worth; and in order to 
furnish preliminary material for comparison for such readers as are desir- 
ous to draw their own conclusions about this matter, I append, after 
the corrected part, a small portion of the text in its original form, with- 
out any revision of the spelling. 

After the philological value of the text, that of the contents ranks 
next. This is indeed a remarkable little poem. Its interest may be 
classed under three headings. First of all, one is almost tempted to 
regard it as containing in part a faint reflection in Tibetan literature of 
Sufi modes of thinking and expression. About this, something more 
later on. This hypothetic Sufi-element is, however, altogether assimi- 
lated by, or adapted to, Buddhist thought and phraseology. The reader 
will judge for himself in reading the translation. Be it enough to 
remark that a well-known Arabic scholar whom I showed this transla- 
tion received the same impression from it. Secondly, this little poem, 
or Lehrgedicht, throws an unexpected light on the Tibetan psyche in one 
of its aspects and illustrates genuine ethical and mystical thought, and 
an unworldly and ethical frame of mind, entirely divorced from the 
ritualistic, demonological and Tantric influences which we are acous- 
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tomed to meet at every step in the great Tibetan literary jungle, This 
little book can be translated and understood in any language and any 
part of the world and needs no elaborate commentary to explain its 
system, terminolozy or doctrine. It is very pure and very human, in 
a word very universal. Lastly, much of the gentler teaching given in 
it is of considerable refinement and spirituality, free from grossness or 
materialism. Together with much which is exceedingly matter-of-fact 
and practical, bluntly worldly-wise, we also meet here with genuine 
Weltschmerz, renunciation, such as we find in the pessimism of Christians 
or Buddhists; and the ethical seriousness of the message in its naive 
form cannot but appeal to us, In short, this is a little book which, on 
the strength of what has been made known of original Tibetan litera- 
ture, we would scarcely expect to find in Tibet as the production of a 
man belonging to only a generation ago. From this point of view the 
booklet surely gives food for thought. 

Now, what can be said of the author and the circumstances which 
made him write his poem? Not much with certainty, and still less in 
detail. The author calls himself, in the final lines to several of the 
chapters, Khachhe Phalu. Phalu, I am told, is a family name, and 
Khachhe means in classical Tibetan ''Kashmiri,'' but in modern 
Tibetan ‘‘Mohamedan " The history of Kashmir, of course, at once 
explains the transition in meaning. The difficulty is to decide whether 
Khachhe Phalu must be understood as Phalu the Kashmiri or as Phalu 
the Mohamedan. From internal evidence we would have to come to 
the latter conclusion. At least: perhaps. In lines 12 and 13 of the 
second chapter the author mentions God, and says: 

In Tibetan His name is the Precious Best Rarity, 
hi my own language Khoda. 

He speaks of language only, and not of religion, so that the say- 
ing is mot absolutely conclusive. Students of Kashmiri would be able 
to enlighten us as to whether non-Mohamedan Kashmiris use the Per- 
sian name Khoda for God or not. If not, then the presumption is that 
Phalu was a Mohamedan, at least originally. If the term is used, how- 
ever, also by non-Mohamedans, then no valid conclusion can be drawn 
from the passage It may be argued that the introductory chapter is 
explicitly Buddhistic and that in the body of the work several Bud- 
dhistic expressions occur. But against this it may be remarked that it 
is quite possible that this introductory chapter is not at all by Phalu 
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himself, but a pious heading to safeguard the orthodoxy of the body of 
the little work, perhaps prefixed by a friendly patron or adviser or 
editor, or else for the same reason by the author himself as a special 
pleading. And as to the Buddhist expressions in the work itself, they 
are evidently of so mystical a character that a Sufi might well use them 
in à Buddhist country as mystics are apt to use any phraseology of the 
religious and literary milieu in which they express themselves. My 
Tibetan friends could at first tell me very little about the author and 
his history, The first story I heard about him was, as proved later, 
entirely legendary. It was said that the booklet had been written by 
one of the Grand Lamas, 1 think one from Tashilhunpo was meant, 
a so-called Teshu Lama, who was said to have composed it pseudony- 
mously under the guise of à Mohamedan in order to shame his own 
co-religionists and compatriots who had become lax in religion and did 
no longer live up to the sublime precepts of Buddhism. By circulating 
this work as coming from a despised, semi-barbarian, Mohamedan, he 
meant, it was said, to teach his own people a salutary lesson. The 
story was attractive enough. Later on, however, 1 received more 
historical and, as it seems to me, reliable, information, which told 
another tale. It was said that Phalu was an official in the service of a 
previous, most likely the previous, Teshu Lama. He was a chibs d pon, 
groom, equerry, master of the horse, or whatever the equivalent name 
in English would be, in short the official in charge of the horse which 
form part of the Lama's state, He was a Kashmiri by birth, and was 
more or less vaguely said to have been a Buddhist, not a Mohamedan. 
I think, too, that it was stated that he bad come from Kashmir, 
and had not been born in Tibet. This man was by nature much 
of a philosopher and, besides, personally a friend of, that is on an 
intimate footing with, the Teshu Lama, his master, to whom he had 
very free access. In his old age he met with some great sorrow or 
disappointment, and discarded all worldly rank and wealth, living 
the life of a recluse and philosopher. Then it was that he wrote his 
booklet. It is said that he practically left the world and became a 
hermit, but not in the sense of becoming a Buddhist monk. And 
this is all I have gathered about him. Tibetan friends vouch for 
it, however, that very old men, and people of an older generation, 
have known him personally living in Shigatse, and his /foreat is fixed 
vaguely at about some thirty years ago. It is said that his descen- 
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dante still live in Tibet, belong to its nobility, and are people of posi- 
tion. 

1 have been told that onits first appearance the little book created 
quite a stir and was much admired, but that now it is not regarded as 
something very great, especially by the literati, as the book is not 
classical and not learned and “ contains nothing new” Evidently the 
way of the world is the same in Tibet as elsewhere. That the booklet 
is very popular among the common people is certain, however, and that 
it appeals to them speaks well for and shows an attractive side of the 
Tibetan character. 10 is, for instance, the constant companion of my 
servant, who is a Tibetan in exile in Calcutta, and whenever he has 
nothing else to do, I see him either with his Khachhe Phalu or with his 
Timekunden, laboriously plodding away at their lines, ever anew, and 
always with the same evident pleasure, But to a simple Tibetan read- 
ing is hard work, and so the message does not become stale very soon, 
and the delight of it is a joy, if not for ever, still at least for a very 
long time. 

The booklet numbers 28 sheets or 55 pages of text, the first page 
containing only the title. It consists of 11 short chapters, of which in 
all the copies the 10th is numbered 1101 and the eleventh not numbered 
atall. The chapters are very unequal in length; some have more than 
a hundred lines, others less than or only a few over thirty. To work 
out in full detail every question suggested by the study of the work 
would require considerable space; my notes for the first half cover 
more than 200 pages foolscap. As my occupations do not allow me to 
finish and to prepare for publication, now, and probably for some time 
to come, a complete critical edition of the text, it may have its use to 
publish the net results of the work already done as a preliminary. No 
better occasion for that could be found than in the present volume in 
which we honour the man who in Calcutta has been such an active 
promoter of Tibetan studies, and who in so many ways has shown his 
enlightened interest in all what conduces to greater knowledge of the 
Snowland, its language and its civilisation, 

So, hereunder, I give the text of the first five chapters of our 
booklet, in a corrected form in so far as 1 am able to establish it. The 
corrections, be it understood, are only in orthography, without any 
verbal modification, which would be uncalled for. Then I add the next 
two chapters which are short, in the original spelling. The first five 1 


> 
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have divided into paragraphs as their sense seemed to suggest. The 
next two are left as they appear in the original without further analysis. 
Next I give the translation of these first five chapters, which 1 have 
attempted to make practically literal, with as little polish as seemed 
indispensable to ensure a good understanding. In my manuscript notes 
I have attempted a full justification for my renderings, and I hope 1 
shall, at some future time, be able to publish these in proper form in a 
suitable place. Meanwhile I hope that those competent to judge will 
find the translation reliable. 1 have taken especial pains to render 
colloquialism by equivalent colloquialism. A few brief notes at the 
bottom of the pages are intended to bring out better some implied mean- 
ings in the translation. 

The question in how far Khachhe Phalu’s booklet is an original 
preduction deserves some discussion. From the first chapter the 
impression is gathered that what he wrote was derived from Indian 
models, but a study of the text does not bear out that impression, In 
line 37 of the seventh chapter it is expressly stated that ‘ Indian 
speech has been turned into Tibetan speech," but that seems a mere 
facon de parler. In most of the chapter endings Phalu indicates that his 
production proceeds from his own meditations, and the nature of his 
language and thought seems to tally with these statements. So we find 
in II. 55: ** Khachhe Phalu reminds the world,’ quite in the style of 
“ Kabir says." Again in TIJ. 93: * Khachhe Phalu’s exhortation is 
explained `°’; in IV. 105: '* Khachhe Phalu’s serious counsel’; in V, 
26 “ Khach he Phalu's heart's word has flown over from his mouth ''; 
and similar expressions in VI. 29; VILI, fourth line from the end; IX, 
idem; and, lastly, XI. fifth and fourth lines from the end. For the 
present it would seem that we are justified in taking his booklet as an 
original production, the unmixed expression of his own individuality. 
In the meantime this little contribution is only meant as a preliminary 
announcement of results and the subject must wait for its fuller treat- 
ment and discussion until I can find the leisure necessary for a publica- 
tion on a much ampler scale, adequate to the subject. May, in the 
meantime, old Khachhe Phalu gain some new friends and the attention 
he deserves by what is now and here shown of him, 
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THE TEACHING OF PHALU THE KASHMIRI 


CONCERNING THE CALOULATION OF THE FRUITS OF ACTION IN THIS 
WORLD. 


Aum. HAIL. 





[CHAPTER ONE.] 


When the Enlightened One had reached the age of ten, India was 
a land of perfect signs and omens and miracles. Innumerable men of 
learning and religion performed glorious deeds. This was not only true 
of India in general but especially so of the Happy Land in particular. 
If it were necessary to relate it all in detail it would take many a life- 
time. So, instead, I will only give a few salient points from the wisdom, 
of these times. The Buddha's teachings, when he was ten years old, 
had already expandéd into a mighty tree of wisdom, of which the 
luxuriant leaves may be called his instructions concerning the spiritual 
and worldly life and about actions and their retributions, and his 
examples of piety, love, and pity, as well as all his other manners of 
conduct. Its roots may be called that treasury of righteousness, that 
fountain of the law, that ocean of piety, that royal road of charity, 
and all those various manners of devoting himself to religion, which 
were characteristic of Him at the time. This vast mass of wisdom is 
like an ocean from which I, Khachhe Phalu, have drawn. I have 
taken all sorts of minute fragments, like particles of drops, from this 
ocean, and combined them anew by hundreds into new drops, 
which I have strung like pearls on the thread which is this present 
exhortation. In the form of words they have taken shape; I have 
arranged them metrically, and these written down now constitute this 
little book of instructions, which is called the fountain of perfect teach- 
ing, and of which this introductory explanation is the first teaching- 
chapter.' 
1 L 1 have found no satisfactory reference to any incident connected with the 
Buddha's manifestation of wisdom especially at the age of ten. In Buddhist books the 
sixteenth year is mentioned in this connection. We may keep in mind tho question 


whether these ten years are represented by the following ten chapters. 
By hundreds, i.e. in chapters of about a hundred lines; see TT. 52, 


L 2 ae 


14. 


21. 
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(CHAPTER TWO.] 

When that land which is subject to seasons, and varying 
lengths of days, and differences of temperature, 

Has its source of religion above the Diamond Throne 

And the bigh-topped rock of religion behind, 

With the shining lake of love in front, 

And when its days have been made equal in length, whatever 
its seasons, 

And when it is without summer-heat or winter. cold, 

Then, when the sun has reached the centre of the heavens, 

And the house casts no longer any dark shadows, 

Then it is the time to seek the world’s heart 

And the road from that heart heartwards.* 


Obeisance to that heart'a heart! 


In Tibetan its name is the Precious Best Rarity. 
In my own language Khod. Obeisance. 


If you want to go to the Holy Land, 

Then if, after first having removed the last traces of ignor- 
ance in the soul's country, 

And after having flung black lust to the ocean’s bottom, 

And, lastly, after having set aflame jealousy and hatred in 
red fire, 

If it can be said that you have only one single thought with 
one single meditation and one single memory, 

And that that one thought gives no hold to any other, 

Then, my son, you may prepare your travelling requisites for 
setting out towards religion. 


And whilst you are going vou will behold a wonderful sight. 

If whatever you have done is religion, then whatever you 
have done will turn out right. 

If whatever you have thought is high, then whatever 15 
needed comes to you, 


+ IL 1-10. This may be understood mystically, and the * house " in line Sinay be 
both the human body and mind, Except in this one place and in the last two lines of 
this chapter, the translation follows the sequence of the lines of the original. 

* LI. t4 In the whole *' travelling * allogory in this chapter I am inclined to find 
Sufi inflaence. Tho" Holy Land ™ is no geographical locality. 
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If whatever you have spoken is true, then whatever is needed 
strikes home, 


25. If vou really wish to travel to such a country 
There are three essential necessities. 
First : - 
You need a soul as clear as a mirror 
Second : 
You need a faithfulness as pure as the Tsang river. 
Third : 
You need a greatness as of a bold lion. 
If these three qualities are combined you will have arrived 
there. 
31. But even these true sons of men who have arrived at such a 
place, 
If they have not wrapped themselves up in discrimination, 
Will be sucked up in the world's maelstrom. 


34. Ifthey keep on saying: “ to-morrow, to-morrow,’ and “ day- 
after-to-morrow, day-after-to-morrow," they will lose their 
time, 

And precisely whilst doing so the Caller will come* 
And they will drop into the region of remorse. 


37. Like a date tree grown on a bleak field, 
But with branches and leaves suddenly sprouting, 
With on each leaf its proper name growing, 
Like unto the unspoiled wisdom of all the sages, 
So I now offer my heart's petition to (all) hearts. . 
42. And like the seal behind, which validates the document,’ 
So the (following) word of most excellent, most essential 
import 
Goes (now) to myself, great sinner, and to all the world’s 
beings, 
This petition showing the road to religion. 


* I). 25. The caller: death. 

& 11. 39. There are Mohamedan traditions of mireculous trons whose leaves hear 
the Games of Allah. 

# II. 42. In the Tibet of to-day, as in Europe before modern postal developments, 
‘Jetters are sont by private agency, and all depends on the intactoess of the meal, 


46. 
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O Thou place of refuge for both the present and the next life, 

O Thou sanctuary for both soul and mind, 

Having looked upon us from the distance of perpetual mercy, 

Having looked upon us with the eye of wisdom—bear us in 
mind, 

And, out of love and kindness having protected us, show the 
road. 

Having now looked at the world by the light of the Great Star 

Up to a hundred and fifty two small stars 

Even the pen has understood its own explanation.” 

Khachhe Phalu reminds (the world) 

By means of black strokes (of the pen) filled with white words. 

This is the second teaching-chapter. 





(CHAPTER THREE.] 
Religion and worldly life are each (quite) different. 
Soul and body are each different. 
Though the soul, when having suffered hardships, wants to 
go on, 
The body, having eaten nice food, greatly desires to sit still 
The length of bodily happiness is only three days” 
The soul's sorrow is pain to the very end. 
If you desire the soul's happiness, suffer the body's hardships. 
If you think of the body, join the soul to suffering. 
If you listen to me, you distinguish between body and soul 


The man who barters gold for brass is a fool. 
If he mistakes genuine for false turquoises, he is a simpleton 
If he does not know profit and loss of this and the next life 


It may (indeed still) be said that he will (nevertheless) reach 
the end of his human lifetime in this worldly round, 

Not only one or two years but (if you like) up to (a full 
hundred 


१ II 52. Tho" Great Star" is evidently the Buddha himself as the subject of the 


. "The 152 small stare are the first chapter of, «ymbolically, “a hundred 


words,” and the 52 lines of the second chapter. In tho first chapter Phalo says he has 





combined hie words by '* hundreds into new drops See also IV. 105 
ur .& Three days, io. a short time, a moment. Three, here and elsewhere 
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Yet in the end the heap of earth and bones will dissolve to 
earth.” 
16, The king reposing on his golden throne 
\s well as the beggar boy sheltering under his tatters, both, 
Are equal when the time of impermanent death arrives.’ 
The sweet taste of food stretches only from tongue to throat. 
The ups and downs of worldly life last only three days. 
The beggar, however much he may suffer, will live out his life 
The king, however happy he may be, will, in the end, come 
to die. 
23. There is no knowing of the number of those who have gone 
before. 
And who knows precisely about further goings 
tn all this perpetual going and coming ? 
Men must go by virtue of their having come 
This worldly life has not even a single permanent element. 
To whom, impermanent, shall come the truth ? 
This human life without permanent stability 
Is like the throne-roofing sun over the top of the pass," 
Which, when arrived, cannot do anything like staying. 
32. Furthermore, not absent-minded like a child's mind, 
If you are wise, you will seize the fundamental meaning, 
And, having seized the core of the meaning, you are the top- 
most hero. ।* 
35. The work of this worldly round is without substance, 
This round is not a place of everlasting staying. 
The traveller is three days host and guest in the inn. 
If one reflects on oneself, happiness (will result). 
If the traveller has not beforehand prepared the travelling 
necessities 
There is no going with the inn carried on the back, 


» III. 15. Heap of earth and bones: the body. 
io III. 18 Impermanent death (cf. the European pale doath): death which is the 


inexorable consequence attendant on impermanonce. 
u IIL 30. Throne roofing sun. Early at the end of the day the sun disappears, as 
seen from the valley, over a pass. For a moment it hovers over it like a golden balda- 
uin, 
à | ITI. 34. Hero, in Tibetan of special meaning, with Tantrik connotations. The 
heroic soul subdues not only the world but the Gods. Sk, Vira. We may think of a 

^* Warrior of the Lord,'' a ** Knight,” but also of a magician. 


tt, 


541, 
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63, 
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And there will be no conducting of the landlady as a com- 
panion. 

As long as you can dispose of your own property, reflect, 

When the key passes into the hands of another there will be 
repentance," 


Perhaps many parents’ deaths may occur." 

Perhaps one may see many children left behind. 

It is not possible that the little son follows the mother, 
It is not possible that the daughter follows the mother. 
When each has spent his season, he goes. 

Think yourself about yourself. 


These are the travelling requisites for the road on which one 
travels alone: 

First, first, first of all: give to the poor. 

Teach your wealth-horse to go at a pace." 

Prepare (yourself) to start on the road to the next life. 


If you really want to enjoy rich man's wealth in your next 
life, 

It is good to contemplate here the fate of the poor. 

If you want to eat a peach under the ground, 

Then vou had better plant a peach tree here above the ground. 

(So) you had better plant the root of happiness for all. 


If the root of religion is there, man's mind has no greed. 

If the quintessence of religion is there, one studies the welfare 
of others. 

If you choose to follow (only) your own desires, 

Then there is nothing better than beer and brand y." 


When greedy, so as to say: '* I, T, I must flourish,”’ 

And saying: '' 1 must have gold, silver, copper and fame,’ 
And; '*I must have sweets and finery,” 

“I must have able-bodiedness and beauty,” 

Then even holy-place pilgrimage is only vain foot-soreness. 


18 HII 4%. After death, by having been miserly in life. 
lé JIT. 44. In the ordinary course of nature children outlive their parents, how- 
ever strong their mutual love may be. 
iè III. 52. Let your wealth flow freely; do not hoard it. 
i ॥ Inm 61, 02. “ Lot us drink and be merry, for to-morrow we die." 
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And even solitude-dwelling is only vain ear-confusion. 

And even the realisation of the sap-ciroulation of the vital 
current is emptiness. 

(Yes even if you take) the stone-elixir you have (only) bought 
your own suffering." 


Those old venerables who know how to behave!’ 

Are superior to hundred whose religion: is full of desire. 

A man who is full of love of self, is shameless 

And sach a shameless man belongs to the tribe of the beasts. 


A girl, though she may be decked out in jewels and fine rai- 
ment 

Will not, for all that, be fit to become King Good-Jewel's 
spouse, ™ 

When the heart is not righteous, even if the religious com- 
mandments have been kept, 

The mirror cannot shine in the dark region." 

When the eyes of the mill-ox are covered with blinkers, 

Then, even after having walked all day. he will find himself 
(still) in the same place. 

As long as you have not loosened the noose of desire from 
your feet, 

So long, though you may say you have obeyed your religion, 
that is emptiness. 

If his wings are pinioned with a silken thread, 

Even a vulture cannot cleave the high skies. 

(True) faithfulness must (proceed) from the soul, (true) zeal 
must (proceed) from the heart. 

Whatever you meet, meet it in the soul, 

This, indeed, is the road for the sincere. 


Sweep your soul ever and ever again. 


it III. 60, 70. References to conceptions of Yoga physiology. The stone-lixir is 
the Tibetan Lapis Philosophorum. 

is TIE 71. Old venerables, vieillards, Groise, ancients, old men (without any special 
connotation of learning). 

iv III. 76. King Good-jewel, Norsang, ina way the Prince Charming of Tibetan 
logend, or rather, in this connection, the King Cophetua of the Tibetan boggar maid, 

:0 TIL 78. The mirror in which after death the judge of the dead sees the man's 
past deods reflected. & 
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Whether you will be blessed by ail, well that is your own 
look-out, 

Whether you will be praised, well that if your own look-out. 

Whether you will behave well, well that is your own look-out. 

If these three things are combined, then you are the foremost 
of all. 


Khachhe Phalu’s exhortation is explained. 
It is left to everyone to listen or not to listen. 
Anyhow, the Chinese paper has become filled with lines * 
And the yellow Chinese reed-pen has unbosomed itself to the 
very bottom of its heart. 
This is the third teaching-chapter 


(CHAPTER FOUR.) 


A great king is the country’s ornament. 

If he conforms to the law his estate will be powerful." 

If from the beginning the law is obeyed his plans will be 
executed at once. 

If he keeps strictly to the law (the country's) welfare will be 
perfect. 

When the lake is perturbed the fish cannot but be perturbed 
also. 
When the country is poor, the king cannot but be poor alse. 

When the heads flourish, then the kinz's lands get spoiled. 
(On the other hand) heads without a district are the laughing- 
stock of all.“ 


Chief and people are like patient and doctor. 

Apply salve to the wound of the lancet-prick. 

Be kind after reprimand and anger, 

First (impose) a light fine according to circumstances. 


ai III. 9%. Chinese paper and pen. The word rgya may stand for rgya-nag, China, 


or rgya-kar, India. Tf Phalu alludes to his Indian origins, Indian must be understood : 
but a» Chinese paper and pen are of good quality in Tibot, * articles de Paris" as it wore, 
we translate Chinese. So also elsewhore in the chapter endings. 


m IV. 2 Law, here and below khrimea legal (i.e. municipal) law, not chos, dharma, 


religious law. 
#4 IV. 7,8. Obscure. Seems to say that local chiefs, feudal heads, must neit her 
be allowed to become too important, nor starved out; the middle course, 
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Secondly add flogging to the finc. 
Thirdly, it is also proper to have the wicked exterminated. 
It is unnecessary to treat such people with pity.” 


Before the lamb is carried off, seize the wolf. 

Before the district is perturbed expel the wicked. 

If the king sits sluggish like a lump of curds 

He remains ignorant of the convulsions*of the district. 

[f the shepherd yields to food and liquor 

It is absolutely sure that the lamb will be carried off by the 
wolf, 


Set each man to do whatever work he understands specially 
well, 

Though one may be clever in carpentering, one may not 
understand the painting of religious pictures. 

What may please the wolf may seem unheard of to the 
shepherd. 

Appoint one chief of men who knows what is right and what 
is wrong, 

(Otherwise) the lamb will be put into the wolf’s mouth. 

Enquire about the real meaning of things from the illustrious. 

If you want jewels, you have to dive to the bottom of the 
ocean.” 

Put your faith in the ntterly true man. 

How could the diamond-rock ever change ? "१ 

Night and day conform to the wise. 

(Even) a dog's carcass turns at last to salt in the saltfields.** 


Support the true friend quietly to the very end 

And if their work shows only some result they will be fully 
satisfied.) 

Don't let the helper's heart be distressed. 


^ IV. 9-15, A principle of Tibetan criminology, three degrees of punishment: fine, 


corporal punishment, execution 


& IV. 28 The Tibeto-Indian belief is that the Nagas guard treasure at the bottom 


of the ocean, The Rheingold is sea.gold (or perhaps oven lake-gold) in Tibet 


s IV. 30. The diamond-rock is a mythical emblem of unchangeability. 
95 IV. 32. To Tibet salt is gathored from salt fields 
5IV.34 Friends aro already satisfied with proper appreciation and aliould, there 


fore, be made to feel that their value is recognised, 


39, 
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Then, when face to face with work, many will be the workers, 
Support those who have put their faith in you from the bot- 
tom of your heart. 


(Then) this entire world will be full of your praise. 


Look after the brave whilst you have leisure to do so. 
When helpless you will need them. 

Fill your stóre unceasingly with riches 

For trouble will come and the enemy will jump.” 


When the enemy is to be subdued two things are required, 
Defeat the enemy with riches and with helpera. 

If you are without riches you are helpless without helpers. 
If you are without helpers you are helpless without riches. 
If these two are combined the enemy is sure to be conquered. . 
So take care of your wealth as of parents and children. 


Listen to the words of the old one of many years. 
He is an old man who has tasted much joy and sorrow. 
When you come face to face with an extremity 
The old man's cunning will be better than the young man's 
strength. 
If you want to subdue the enemy at once, 
It would be better to continue treating him like a friend for 
the present. 
If you ean, by any means, attain your inmost aim 
Then to brandish arms would be madman's work. 
It is better to desist from fighting with an invincible enemy. 
How can one strike with one's fist on the point of a lancet ? 
For Dama, not to mention Gesar himself,” 
To agree is the most important matter, if any agreement 
there be, 
Face to face (with the enemy), even if you are (brave 85) a 
hero and (rich as) a king, when there is trouble, 
Shoot froman distance with the magie gun of cunning. 
First consider ninetv-nine ways (out of the trouble). 
Then, if the hundredth demands fight, there is no help for it. 


७ IV 42. In Tibet the enemy '* jumps," Lo. becomes active, shows his hand. The 
| enemy " is every form of adversity, either personified or not, adversity as well an ad- 


 versary 


rs 31V. gu Damn, King Gesar's chief bowman or general, a hero of Tibetan legend. 
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A man without understanding is worse than a dog. 

If you meet a bad dog hit him with a stick on the nose. 

If it is said '* Let us go,'' then make way (for those saying 80). 

If it is said * Let us fight,’ then take three strides forward 
first 0! 

If you do not remember your fist when in anger, 

Then, when you remember it (later on), hit your (own) face 
(with it). 

If by means of gentleness you can attain your inmost aim 

Then the wrath of haughtiness is absolutely senseless, 

If wrath is suppressed that is the sign of the wise. 

The man who obeys his wrath is a fool. 


If you make up your mind beforehand, you are wise. 

Everyone can see the trouble that stares him in the face. 

Everyone can see the breaking of the right-winding white 
conch.** 

But when the broken pieces must be joined (again) it is (like) 
joining fishes.’ 

If the enemy comes in submission 

Then expel from the bottom of your soul the anger proceed- 
ing from your heart, 

Don't let the enemy who has submitted be humiliated, 

Although it is necessary to guard against falsehood and 
deceit : 

The river running under the foundations of the house 

Will finally break through the house if no dam is thrown. 


If a wicked one is protected, it is as if a good one is beaten. 
If a thief is tended, it is as if a merchant is killed. 

If a poisonous snake is kept, it ia bad for men. 

If a wolf is kept it is bad for the poor sheep. 

Don't say : “The dog has bitten the man.” 

The keeper of the bad dog is the bad man, 


sl IV. 68. If the adversary is willing to make peace, make pouce, but if he wants 


to fight, fight first and hardest. 


m IV. 77. The white conch is. as in India, of special value in Tibet if the whorl 


turns to the right, if doxtrogyroun, 


35 IV. 78. Obscure. The conjecture is that fishes, jumping and writhing, cannot 


be nicely arranged in a row, at least as long ७७ they are alive, 
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The subduer of his enemies must be the protector of his com= 
rades, 

If he overdoes his softness the enemy will become stiff-necked. 

If he overdoes his harshness he may be sure to come to grief. 

Adopt towards all the method of mixing soft and rough. | 

Manage, never mind how, to turn all enemies and comrades 
into friends. 

If vou wish to be firmly established in your royal position, 
now and henceforth, 

Then rule impartially from the golden throne 

With thoughts of the future welfare of country and inhabi- 
tants, 

In the evening when you have stepped down (from the throne), 
apply yourself strenuously to religion. 

With the threefold body, speech and mind make obeisance 
and offer prayers. 

Pray to the everlasting refuge of our hopes, the Triple Supreme 
Rarity. 

Conform to the word of the Lord of the precious Star. 

If you wish that the sublimity of this and the next life should 
be great, 

Then bear in mind not to forget impermanent death. 


Most earnest Khacche Phalu's serious counsel's 
Pregnant memorial (which is like) pearls strung on a silken 
(thread). 
Has now been offered up before the Ruler of the three worlds. 
When its value is calculated (it will be found to) enter the 
number of the hundred group." 
This is the fourth teaching-chapter. 





[CHAPTER FIVE.) 


In this wogld there is many a spur and many a dale. 
Circumstances, relations, dimensions are innumerable. 
[t is evident that not even a single thing is alike. 

So one had better reconoile oneself to this. 


^ IV. 108. See notes to Ch. L, and to II, 52 The number of lines in this chapter 
is 108, oxaotly that of tho bonds of the Tibetan rosary. 
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Even if you (try to) rub out the lines (of fate) on your fore- 
head, they will not vanish. 

Much better than that is to conform to the verdict of the 
lines. 

Even the Charong donkey's troubles are his own.** 

It is impossible for him to escape the load imposed on him. 


When one has settled (the problem) in one's mind, there is 
no (longer anv) much or little as to riches. 

If both the king and the beggar are dissatisfied 

(Then) if the beggar settles (the question) in his mind, he is 
superior to the other. 

After having enjoyed all the fruits from his royal estate the 
king feels as if still hungry. 

But the beggar boy, if his food wallet is full, can hardly 
bear it, ^ 


If you have not made yourself contented with the fate which 
is decreed 

To call up your own trouble is senseless. 

If you are contented, then there is no rich or poor. 

If destiny has decreed it (even) your enemy’ 8 fortune becomes 
your own. 

If it is not so decreed, the son will find difficulty in obtaining 
(even) his (own) father's fortune.* 


No young corn can sprout out of a stone. 

What (then) is the use of railing against fate ? 

If you envy at all, envy the righteous man. 

Having made yourself contented, don't torment body and 
soul. 

Give up all dealings with the wicked. 

A good man thinks of his future welfare. 


Your reputation in this and the next lifglies now within your 
(own) power. 


Charong, lchags rong, a geographical name, Ironvale, a valley about 6 miles 


N.E, of Lhasa, where there is much agriculture and where the donkeys are very hard- 


worked. 


88 V. 13, A good feed is to him already the acme of bliss, 
93 V, 18. His inheritance will not come to him; see III 43. "^ 
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Khachhe Phalu's heart's word has flown over from his mout 
O, children of my heart, consider (all this) from (the bottom 
of) your hearts. 
If there be any understanding then the matter for under- 
standing has now been written. - ^ 
(And) though it be not much, its taste is full of flavour. 
— "This is the fifth teaching-chapter. _ Y. 
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THE TAZIKS OF THE NIRANG-I SRAOSA Y AST. 


SHAMS-UL-UrAMA De. JivANJI JAMSHEDJI Moni, B.A., Pa.D., CLE., 
Diplom. Litteris et Artibus (Sweden) Officiéer de l'Instruction Publique 
(France), Secretary to the Trustees of the Parsi Panchayet, Bombay. 


Introduction. 


In the Pazend prayer (Nirang) recited after the greater Sraoéa 
Yast (Sarosh Yasht Vadi) or Yasna LVII , One invokes the help of 
Sarosh Yazad upon, among several others, the Täzis ! who put on the 
kusti or the sacred thread (Tazian-i basta-kustiän). 

Ervad Kavasji E. Kanga very properly translated the above 
words as कस्तौ बांघनारा उरवो ( इव्याने जे अरबोए जस्थोस्तो घर्म कबुल कौघो 
छोर äwt)" or “the Arabs who put on the kusti, i.e. those Arabs who 
have accepted the Zoroastrian faith." Dr. Spiegal has mistaken the 
word 7azi for Taji, and so has translated the above words as “ the 
wearers of crowns, those who have girded on the kusti."'* If we take the 
word to be T'äji as he has taken it, the word would not mean ''the 
wearers of crowns," No Persian Dictionary gives the word Tai in that 
sense. The proper Persian word in that sense would be taj-dar.* 
Spiegal seems to have been misled by some previous Parsee translations, 
For example, we have the translation of the late learned Dastur Edulji 
Darabji Sanjana, published in 1187 Yazdazardi (1818 A.D.). "There, 
the translation runs as ता अदार ( पादशाचहो ) aq जगथोस्तौ दोनना लोको 
जे कुस्तौना बांधनारक्के,' i.e. the tajdars (or the kings) and the people of the 
Zoroastrian religion who put on the kusti. As all the Zoroastrians at 
the time when the Nirang was written were expected to put on the 
kusti, the grouping of the names by the learned Dastur does not seem to 
be proper. 


! The word, as writton in Pahlavi characters, may be read as either Tis or Tasik, 

! Khordeh Avesta (8th edition, 1916), p. 207. 

* Khordeh Avesta, Fragment LXIV, p. 190, 

^ Vide tho Persian Dictionary of Steingnass. 

b Wide the second edition of the translation published by Bohedin Dadabhoy Sorab- 
ji in 1875, p. 207. Vide also third edition by Behdin Hormasji Mancherji, 1232 Yazd. 
(1863, p. 315). 
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| possess a book of Avesta with translation written in Gujarati 
characters in Samvat 1800 (A.D, 1743).* In this manuscript the word 
is written as Tajehan and the translation of the word is omitted. "The 
translation of the wording after the omitted word runs as जारयोस्तौ 
दौन माहे कोस्तौना बांधनारा, ie, those in the Zoroastrian faith who gird 
on the kusti. Perhaps the writer knew that the word referred to the 
Arabs. but. he may have thought to himself : ** How could the Arabs, 
who destroyed the country and religion of Iran be remembered together 
with the true believers ?' Not being able to give a satisfactory answer 
to himself he omitted to explain the word. 

This Nirang is contained in the Pazend Texts published by the 
late Ervad Edalji Kersaspji Antia (p. 163). There Ervad Antia also 
has followed the incorrect reading of the word as T'ajehän instead of as 
Tazian. 

But the late Ervad Framji Minocherji Dastur Jamaspji, B.A., hes 
given the correct reading in the Avesta characters in his Khordeh 
Avesta! as Täzian-i basta kustian. Thus we see that the Taziks of the 
Nirang of Sarosh Yasht are Arabs 


Who were the Taziks ? 
The question is: Who were these Taziks, the Arabs, who are 
spoken of as basta-kustiän, i.e. those who had put on the kusti or 
the sacred thread, the symbol of Zoroastrianism? Do Parsi books 


© It consists of 302 folios, each page containing 13 lines. The first page says that it is 

अवस्ताना मारनानो केताब 1६ bears the following colophon at the end (in Gujarati charac- 
ters) : — 

र केलाच AGTH mayen कोधोक, गा. १८०७ ला रोज चौ देपादर दादार weease माच. 
AT ऋशपनदारमद WRT भाड्रखा वदी 3 वारे गरु. 

स WAT w, चरळोर स. मांगक v. पेशतन र. शोद्राच र. गापाको मो र Hare के. 

Save maa नोशारोनां र केताब स्तखनार Feta माणेक बेन फरास जेन wet बेन 
दाराबज्ों घ्योडक (wee wee) टल्ताटो wan चेडेरांमनो अगोचारोनो ad cee, र kara OW 
कोड बांध wun लख ते FRA, (for THA, ie, to those good men) दोच्या GMa. रहो जो 
z maa चणो WAR. The writer Maneck seems to be the son of Faramji Adarji Talati 
who was one of the signatories of a letter dated roz 21, mah 9, year Samvat 1797 (A.D. 


1741) written by the laymen of Naosari to those of Bulsar asking them to take care of 
the sacred fire of the Arash Behram removed from Naosari to Bulsar and to see that the 
ritual of feeding it (बोर देको) was not performed without the moti khub (मोरो TA ) 
(Parse Prakash, 1, p. 856). Y 

The colophon further seems to say that formerly there was an Agidry, i.o, firo-temple 
of the second grade near the Arash Behrüm. We know that at present the Agiäry is at 
the distance of a quarter of a mile from tho site of the Atash Hehrüm. 

1 Khordeh Avesta (khu! AvestGn& harafé), 1881, p. 316. 
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lead us to say that there were Arabs who were Zoroastrians! Does 
any book of history show that any of the Arabs had at any time taken 
to Mazdayasnism or Zoroastrianism? The object of this paper is to 
answer these questions in the affirmative and to show that in pre- 
Zoroastrian times there were Mazdayasnized Arabs, i.e, Arabs who had 
to some extent, followed the Mazdayasnan faith which prevailed at the 
time, and one of the principal elements of which was Fire-reverence, 
In Zoroastrian or post-Zoroastrian times there were Arabs who had 
taken to Zoroastrian faith. 

According to the Iranian Genesis, the Pahlavi Bundehesh (Chap. 
XV), which describes the evolution of mankind, the Taziks were so 
called, because they descended from a pair named Tas and Tazik, 
whose progeny went to the desert of the Taziks (dasht-i Täzikän), i.e. 
the Desert of the Arabs or the Arabian desert. The Iranians came 
down from the progeny of Hoshang and his wife Gujak. These two, 
Taz and Hoshang, the progenitors of the Arabs and the Iranians were 
brothers both being the sons of Fravàk the son of Siämak (ibid., ch 
XXXI, Land 6). Thus, without imparting too much importance to the 
details, we may say, that according to the old Iranian tradition, both 
the Arabs and Persians, the Semites and the Iranian Aryans had a 
common stem somewhere in Western Asia. The accompanying table, 
based on the Bundehesh (chap. XXXI) and the Dinkard (Bk. III, 
chap. 1, 34) shows us the descent of the Semitic and Iranian stems 
generallv and of Faridun and Pát-khosrub in particular.* 

According to the Arab historian Maçoudi, some Arabs derived 
their genealogy from Kahtan and others, especially those of the tribe of 
Nizàn, considering themselves above the Kahtanides of Yemen invoked 
their relationship with Persia (Maçoudi par B. de Meynard, 11, p. 142) 
This Arab view then supports the Iranian tradition of the Bundehesh. 

As to the religion of the ancient Arabs, according to Firdousi, 
they worshipped a stone arch (mehrab sang, Mohl's text, p. 36). This 
shows, tbat just as the Christian Cross existed before Christ, and just 
as the Zoroastrian Fire-reverence and kusti, the symbols of its foi- 
lowers, existed before Zoronster, so the Mahomedan custom of turning 
to the arch in worship existed long before Mahomed. But according 

to Macoudi (I, 131), at one time, Zoroastrian Fire-worship had, side 


$ P. 298 of the Text of the Bundahshn edited by the late Ervad Tohmuras Dinshn ji 
Anklosaria (1908). 
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by side with the above worship, entered Arabia, at least in a particular 
part or tribe of Yemen. All the people were on the point of following 
it, but one Khalid bin Sinan banished it from the country. A miracle 
was expected from that event but was averted. With a baton in his 
hand, he threw himself over the fire burning in a brazier. The fire 
was extinguished and he was burnt. 

In this story, we see the first trace or glimpse of Mazdaism as 
prevalent at one time in the dasht-i Tarikan, i.e. the Desert of the 
Arabs. ‘This faith continued in one part or another of the country, 
more or less, at one time or another, and it is these Taziks, these 
Arabs, who followed the Mazdayasnan faith, who are remembered as 
Tüziün-i basta-kustian (i.e. the Arabs who put on the kusfi or the 
sacred thread) in the Nirang recited after the Sarosh Yasht. 

Azhdahaka or Zohak, whose rule over Persia is spoken of asa 
foreign rule from Bawri or Babylon, is spoken of in Persian books as a 
Tazik or an Arab. So, he was an Arab of the old Arab faith, who had 
not accepted the Mazdayasnan faith of Fire-reverence. But, there 
lived at the time another Arab of the other class, i.e. a follower of the 
Mazdayasnan faith. He was one Pát-khusrü who is spoken of as the 
king of the Arabs (Tazikin Malka). This Pát-khusrüà (or Pat-khusrub 
or Pat-sarub, which is his name in Pahlavi books) is the Sarv of 
Firdousi. according to whom he was the Arab king of Yemen.” The 
three suns of king Faridun of [ran—Selam, Tur and Erach—were married 
to the three daughters of this Arab king. There seems to have been a 
long line of the kings of this name and I think that this Srub or Surb or 
Sarv of the Iranian books is the same as the Saba'a of Arab authors from 
which name a line or tribe of the Arabs is known as the Sabacans. 

This Arab king Pat-khusru, or Pát-khusrub or Pat-sarob, is 
referred to in several Pahlavi books, He is referred to in the Pahlavi 
Vendidad! as a very wealthy (tobanikän, Pers, tavangar) person, 
Darmesteter, on the authority of Hamza [sfahani, says, that the Arabs 


of Yemen were supposed to be very rich (sont légendaires *par leur 


richesses). According to Tabari, '* India had a share in making Yemen 
rich. It seems that there was a brisk trade between India and Arabia. 


५ The dropping of Pat, the first part of the name, and then of khu gives us the 


name Sarv. LÀ 
© Chap. XX. it Zend-Acesta, II, p. 277, nots 4. 


19 T'abarí par Zotenberg, 1, p. 276. 
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Tabari particularly refers to an Arab king Raisch who came to India 
and carried riches. 

The matrimonial relationship of Faridun's sons with the Arab 
king Pat-Srub is referred to in the Dinkard, where he is spoken of as 
the king of the Arabs (Täzikän Malkä) and as a relative of Taz (Taz 
patvand).'* 

There is another reference to him in the Dinkard which is more 
important for our purpose. It is in the commencement of the seventh 
book, in the chapter which Dr. West numbers as Chap. 1, but Dastur 
Darab as Introductory. The chapter treats of the Glory (vakhsh, 


elsewhere spoken of as gadman, Avesta *"arenyh, kavaëm X'arano, 
Pers. khur) of the ancient Iranian world. It is as it were a modified 
and amplified form of the Avesta Zamyàd Yast (Yt. XIX), which, as 
said by Darmesteter, would serve as a short history of the Iranian 
monarchy, an abridged Shah Nàmeh. The Kayanian Glory (karaem 
X'aranó of the Avesta or the vakhsh of the Dinkard) is represented as 
running in succession from one great monarch or worthy to another. 
The list of the Zamydd Yast varies a little from that of the Dinkard. 
For example, the Zamwyäd Yaét begins with Hoshang but the Dinkard 
names Gayomard, Mashya-Mashyai, Siämak and Vacgard before Ho- 
shang. Among such differences, one is that of the addition of the name 
of Pat-khusrub by the Dinkard. But what strikes us as a little strange 
is, that the name occurs after that of Kaikobad, whereas, he being a 
contemporary of Faridun, his name ought to have been mentioned 
higher up. But that question should not concern us here, because the 
patronymic name may have caused some confusion, 

Now, the importance of this reference is in the matter of what is 
stated here about Pat-khusrub’s religion. I will give the passage here 
as translated by Dr. West, 

* 34. And it (i.e, the Glory) came to Pata-khasr6b6, son of Airéfshva, 
son of Taz, who (was) king of the Arabs, through the mindfulness '* 


is Bk. VIII, Ch. XI1, 9. Dastur Darab's Dinkard, Vol. XV, p. 26, L 7. 

i4 S, B.E., Vol. XLVII, p. 12; Chap. I, 34. 

15 Dinkard, Vol. XIII, p. 13, of the toxt of the Introduction of Bk. VII, p. 14 of 
the Eng. Translation; p. 18 of Guj. Translation, Vide the Dinkard published under the 
supervision of Mr. D. M, Madon, Vol. 11, p. 597. | 

18 ayGtagih, Dastur Darab reads the word as» shii in one place (Eng. translation 
p. 14) and a&tagih in another ( Patd. tranaliteration of tho text, p. 13) and translates it as 
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of the archangel Ashavahishtô and his enquiry” about it from its 
own tribe—for the demon of greediness (azō), with one similarly 
destined ' had rushed for the destruction of him who (was) very gentle 


'* friendly communion or friendship." T am inclined to take it asa form of wyashtgih Lo, 
worship, in vocation. 

17 pazdinitan ; Dr. West, while translating the word as ** enquiry," does not give his 
reading or derivation, Dastur Darab reads it as pacdinitan and translates it as ** in- 
spiration." He does not say, how he derives that meaning. Had it been piahdinidan 
his translation would do. I translate the word as '' pursuing." In the Vendidap 
(XV. उ) we have a word pa:dayeiti. There the sentence runs thus: riim attatédm 
Syaotnandm Oi veracinss maëyäka yo gadwüm yGm apuiram janaité vā vayeits và yraok- 
yesti va pasdayeité và. 

This sentence is in reply to the question in the commencement of the chapter as to 
which are the evil deeds which make man pesho«tania, i. which make him guilty of a 
tanafur qunah, or a sin that cannot be atoned. The reply is, that there are five deeda 
which are of this worst kind, viz. (1) maligning a righteous man ; (2) giving bad food to 
the watch dogs which protect the streets and the cattle; (3) striking, driving away, 
frightening and pursuing a bitch that is with child; (4) cohabiting with a woman in her 
menses: (5) cohabiting with a woman who is in an advanced state of pregnancy. 

Now the above sentence refers to the third evil deed in the list. Therein the word 
pardayeité is variously translated. Ervad Kavasji Kanga translates it as“ kicks" 
Mla HIT), Tn his Avesta Dictionary (p. 313), he gives the word under the word pazda 
as ** to stamp on the ground " deriving it from pad=padha, foot and didi to put (पग 
waur wers). The word oceurs as third person plural pasdayanfa in the 
Asthahavangh Yasht (Yt. XVII. 55). There, Kanga translates it in the sense of ** running 
after," ** pursuing." He does not say, how he derives that moaning, but it*seems, that 
here he does not follow his former derivation but takes ithas pas and dá. Just ns wo have 
avi-da (अभि WI), to attack ; so pas-dd means to pursue. 

Now this Avesta word pazdayeiti is given in the Paklavi Vendidad as pardinét, which 
Dastur Hoshangji translates as **stamps on the ground" (wide his Vendidad Glossary 
p. 188). He does not derive the word but he seems to follow Ervad Kavasji Kanga. 

Prof. Darmesteter, following the Pahlavi rendering Gighash yadman min Gkhar 
shikaret; (vide Dastor Jamaspji's Fabian Vendidad, translation, p. 108) has translated 
the words ns ** clapping of hands,” but in his footnote (S. B. E., IV, Ist ed., p. 173, n. 2) has 
said “or with stamping in the ground” and has referred to the 31st chapter of Sad dar 
nasr (vide Ervad Bamanji N. Dhabhar's text, p. 25, L 10) where, speaking of regard and 
care for the dogs, it is enjoined, that one should not walk cnrelossly when a dog is asleep, 
ao as to disturb it (na shüyad kè püe sakht bar zamin nehad ke u bidär shavad). 

Now whatever the meaning of the Avesta word, of which the Pahlavi rendering is 
pazdim?t, | take the word in the Pahlavi Dinkard to be this word, and not as Dr. West 
and Dnstur Darab have taken it. I take it in the sense of ** pursuing’ or ** attack- 
ing. 

: (९ hamünbakhto seems to be the reading of Dr. West, Dastur Darab roads it ns 
amaul-bitag and says that ** it may be a Pahlavinised form of some such Arabie proper 
name as AmuetuLbatil. T am inclined to agree with Dastur Darab that it is a proper 
name, though not that nor that of the kind which he suggests, Ax said above, I have 
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to that tribe —(as he had) a full inclination for the ascendancy of 
the portion whose guidance to the lofty priestly master (was) owing 
to the archangel Ashovahishto just as the fish image of the (other) 
portion (was) for falling into the river; and it is declared that he came 
to the ceremonial of ZaratuSt.”’ 

The passage of the Dinkard is rather difficult and both the trans- 
laters, Dastur Darab and Dr. West, differ a good deal in their transla- 
tions. But the pith of the passage is in the last sentence, viz. val 
vazashna-i Zartuhast matan paëtäk, i.e. his coming to the worship of 
Zoroaster is well known, or as Dr. West puts it “he (Pat-Kusrob) 
came to the ceremonial of Zaratusht'' ? or as the Dastur puts it“ its (the 
tribe’s, i.e. Pat-khusrub's tribe's) coming to the ceremonials of Zora- 
thustra’’* I give below my transliteration and translation of the 
passage! 

Mat val Patkhosrib i Airyafshva i taz i Tazikan Malka. Pavan Asha- 
vahishta Amhospand yashtgik avash pazdinidan patash min nafshman 
ram dz shatda levatman Aminbatak pavan mar5chinidan i zak i narm 
narm val zak ram dôbarest ikvimünat Pavan (काका Jeriimanih i bahar 
val rad i büland min Asha-vahishta Amhospand nimayashna chégun zak 
bühar à malik kalp pavan rid nafrünastan va val yazhashna i Zartuhasht 
maltan paëläk. 

Translation—(That Glory) came to Patkhosrub the son of Airya- 
fshva, son of Taz, who was the king of the Taziks. He (Patkhusrub), 
by (virtue of) the worship ot Ashavahisht (Ardibehesht) Ameshaspand, 
by slow degrees ran after (i.e. brought about) the destruction of (his) 
tribe by pursuing (or fighting with) Amanbatak ** the ambitious demon 
of hie own tribe. He was nobly (lalàih) inclined towards the belief 
of that high leader, Ashavahisht, Amesh&spand in the same way as he 


takon the word pasdinidan in the senso of attacking or fighting, so here the mention of 
the name of an enemy is probable, 

— b Dr. West gives a footnote and says that the sentence indicates "" that the Arab 
subjects of the king had revolted, bocause he favoured those of the primitive faith, who 
no doubt, gained further favour by putting down the rebellion Here it is not merely 
the question of favouring the primitive faith, i.o. the old Paoiryotkasshi Mazdayasnan 
tanith, but the question of Pat-khusrub himself boing a Mazdayasnan and a worshipper of 
fire as is indicated by tho passage 

४0 S.H.E,, Vol. XLVII, p. 13. 
| 21 Dinkard, Vol XIII, Bk. VIT, p. 14. T 
A [follow Dastur Darab in reading this word, 
A 13 
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was for throwing into the river the belief (of the worship) of fish-figures. 
His coming to the worship of Zoroaster is made known. 

Now, as said above, though translators may differ as to the literal 
translation of the passage, what it tends to show is this: Pat-khusrub 
had parted with his ancestral Arab faith and turned to Mazdaism the 
faith of Iran. ब 

We saw above, on the authority of Maçoudi that in very early 
times, some of the Arabs of Yemen followed the Iranian Fire-worship 
and that it was one Khalid who abolished it. So here, Pat-khusarub's 
" mindfulness'" or “friendliness with’’ or “ worship of Ashavahishta 
(Ardibehesht) Ameshaspand, who presides over fire, ('* Ardthehesht ätash 
atash sardagan jas’ in Patet Adarbäd, 8) is a clear reference to his and 
to his Arab followers’ religion that they followed the old primitive 
Mazdayasnan religion wherein reverence to fire played an important 
part and that they were oppposed to the worship of fish and such 
other fetishes. 

The last part of the above passage, viz that it is declared that he 
came to the ceremonial of Zarathusht (val yazashna i Zartuhasht matan 
paëtäk) is very significant. It. clearly points to Pat-khusrub and his 
followers being Mazdayasnans. 

As the time of Pat-khusrub was far anterior to that of Zoroaster. 
the reference to Zoroaster is an anachronism. But what the later writer 
of the Dinkard may be taken to mean. is that Pat-khusrub took to the 
Iranian way of paving reverence to fire which was prevalent among 
the ancient Mazdayasnans, the way which led to the final reform of 
Zoroaster wherein also the reverence to fire continued. 

The Pahlavi Shatroihd i Airán ** says that Faridun conquered that 
part of Arabia which is known as the Dasht-i T'àzikan, ie the Desert of 
Arabia and presented it as a marriage gift to Pat-khusru the Arab king 
of Yemen. According to the Madigan i Bind Farvardin yam Khurdäd 
the above referred to marriage of the three sons of Faridun with the 
three daughters of the king of Yemen took place on the Khordadsal day, 

The Taziks, who nowadays form a special group, one of the two 
principal ethnical groups of Persia, are the descendants of these Per- 
sianized or Zoroastrianized Arabs. Dr. Luschau*' speaks of them as 

5 Vide my translation of tho Y üdgàr-i £ariran, Shatroihä-i Airin va Afdib va 


Sahigih-à Seistän, pp. 87-88. 
* Dr. Felix V. Luschau in his article entitled ** The Early Inhabitants of Wostern 
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the ** descendants of the old Persians and Medes.” Dr. Bellew says, 
that in Afghanistan even now, the Taziks are known as the Parseiwan. 
This very name points to their relationship with the ancient Persians, 
He savs: '' The term Tazik, it is said, is derived from the ancient Per. 
sian name for the Arab, The ancient Persian writers distinguishing 
their hereditary enemies on the north and south respectively by the 
terms Turk and Tazor Taj. And hence it is that the term Taz applied 
tothe Arab only in Persia; and everything connected with him, or 
proceeding from him, was called by the Persians T'äzi or Tazik, which 
are the same as Täzi or Täzik. In course of time, it seems these 
terms became restricted to designate things of Arab origin in Persia 
in contradistinction to the pure and native article. Thus an Arab 
settling in the country, and not intermarrying with its people, retained 
his proper national title through successive generations, But the Arab 
intermingling with the people of the country lost his proper nationality, 
and in the succeeding generations, was called Tajik by the Persians. An 
imported Arab horse or dog, etc., was not called Tazibut Arabi. Their 
offspring, however, from a Persian mare or bitch, received the name of 
T'azi and were no longer called Arabi.’ ** 

History points to a long list of Mazdayasnan kings of Iran who had 
relations at one time or another with one part or another of Arabia and 
with one or another tribe of the Arabs.“ Inthe caso of the reign of 
Noshirwan (Khusro Kobadan, Chosroes L) we find clear references to 
Zoroastrian rule over Yemen. So itis quite possible that the Mazdays- 
nan faith, and later on, the Zoroastrian faith prevailed there and that 
the Tazis referred to in the Nirang-i Sarosh Yasht were Zoroastrianized 
Arabs. 


Asia” in tho July to December number (Vol, XLI, 1911) of the Journal of tho Royal 
Anthropological Institute. 
ह$ The Race of Afghanistan, being a brie] account of the principal nations inhabiting 
that country by Surgeon Major H W. Bollew (1880), p 110 
३6 Viderny Paper ontitled ** Tho Physical character of the Arabs, thoir relations with 
anolent Persia," read before the Anthropological Society of Bombay on 24th June, 1919 
Vol, XI, No. 7). 








GONARDA, LE BERCEAU DU GONARDIYA. 


SYLVAIN Lévr, D.Lirr. (CAL.), 
Professeur au Collège de France,et à l'Université de Strasbourg. 


Le Páràyana, incorporé dans le Sutta-nipäta pali, est un des monu- 
ments les plus anciens du bouddhisme. Les rédactions paralléles, at- 
testées par des mentions fréquentes, ont disparu. Mais le texte pali, 
garanti qu'il est par deux commentaires trés anciens eux aussi, le Mahñ- 
niddesa et le Culla-niddesa, a une valeur incontestable. Dans le récit 
qui sert d'introduction au recueil, le brahmane Bàvari, émigré de la 
“charmante ville des Kosala '' (Sravasti), est venu s'installer **au pays 
d’ Assaka, dans le voisinage de Mulaka, sur le bord de la Godhävari '' ; 
il envoie ses disciples en mission auprés du Bouddha, dans son pays 
d'origine, à Savatthi des Kosala. Le poète résume en trois vers (1011- 
1013) les étapes de leur route: * Patitthina de Mulaka, ensuite la ville 
de Mahissati, Ujjeni aussi, et Gonaddha, Vedisa, Vanasavhaya, 
Kosambi, et encore Sáketa, et Sävatthi la grande ville, Setavya, Kapi- 
lavatthu, et Kusinara, la cité, et Pava, Bhoganagara, Vesali, la ville 
Magadhienne, et la Pasanaka cetiya.”’ 

L'itinéraire vaudrait l'honneur d'une étude intégrale. Ici, toute- 
fois, je ne m'occuperai que de l'étape intermédiaire entre Ujjeni et 
Vedisa, deux localités bien définies: l'une est aujourd'hui encore Ujjain 
(Ogein), au nord d'Indore, Lat. 23*11'10* N., et Long. 75751 45" E 
l'autre, Besnagar, tout prés de 1311133, Lat, 23731/35* N., et Long. 77°50 
39" E. Le Pariyana place entre ces deux points la ville de Gonaddha1. 

Le Catalogue des Yaksa dans la Mahamayari' suit un ordre exacte- 
ment identique: “à Avanti, le Yaksa est Priyadarsana | à Gomardana, 
Sikhandin; à Vaidisa, Anjalipriya," Avanti est un autre nom d'Uj- 
jayini; Vaidisa est la forme sanscrite du pali Vedisa. Le nom de la 
localité intermédiaire est flottant dans la tradition des manuscrits ; 
j'ai reproduit dans le texte la lecture des MSS O et प; mais D lit 
Gonardane, des trois versions chinoises, S transorit Æiu-kia t'o-na 
qui suppose un original Gogardann. Y traduit you-hi '' bocuf-joie 


! Journ. Asiat., 1915, T, p. 43, v 10. 
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qui ramène à Gonandana; A traduit you-ts’oet ‘ boeuf comprimer,” 
soit Gomardana. Le traducteur tibétain a suivi le même texte 
(ba-lañ ‘joms ‘‘ boeuf-comprimer'") Le témoignage du Sutta nipä ta 
vient confirmer la lecture Gonardana, car il est évident que de part et 
d'autre il s'agit de la méme localité, Le pali Gonaddha se ramène 
sans difficulté au sanscrit Gonarda.  L'aspiration introduite subsi- 
diairement dans la forme palie est un phénomène qui n'a rien d'excep- 
tionnel; dans cette méme introduction du Päräyana, nous avons déjà 
rencontré le nom sanscrit de la Godavari modifié, lui aussi, par l'aspira- 
tion de la dentale à l'intérieur du mot, Godhüvari; on trouvera une 
liste de cas analogues p. ex. dans le Pali de Geiger § 40 et 8 62, et pour 
les pracrits en général dans Ia Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen de Pi- 
schel § 207-209, Dans les noms propres, le phénomène semble dû 
généralement A une interprétation erronée : p. ex. Khandha, ‘ le dieu 
Skanda,” doit son aspirée à une confusion avec skandha “ l'épaule ?’ : 
Frapatha==Airivata, l'éléphant divin, a subi la contamination de patha 
* ehemin," (comme il a subi ultérieurement en sanscrit méme la con- 
tamination de pattra '' feuille '" en devenant Eläpattra), On aura cru 
reconnaître dans les premières svllabes du nom de la Godavari le mot 
godha ** grand lézard.” Le sanscrit gonarda (ou gonardana, par suffixa- 
tion développée) signifie clairement “le mugissement de la vache." 
Passé en pracrit, sous la forme gonadda (ou gonaddana) le mot devenait 
inintelligible, La racine nard semble avoir cédé en pracrit devant la 
racine nad dont elle ne se diflérenciait plus qu'à peine. D'autre part, 
le mot go suggérait tout naturellement le mot naddha ''attaché, lié”. 

Quoiqu'il en soit de l'explication, l'équivalence Gonarda — Gonad- 
dha est certaine. Le nom de Gonarda est lié indissolublement au sou- 
venir de Patanjali '* leGonardien," Gonardiva. Une tradition constante 
attestée par Kaiyvata, par l'auteur du Trikandasesa, par Hemacandra, 
identifie le personnage désigné sous le nom de Gonardiya dans le 
Mahabhasya avec l'auteur du Mahibhisya. Kielhorn a, il est vrai, 
vigoureusement contesté la valeur de cette tradition? et soutenu que 
le Gonardiya était l'auteur du Karika en vers utilisées et citées par 
Patanjali. L'autorité de Kielhorn dans les questions qui touchent 
au Mababhüsya mérite à coup sûr la plus haute considération, mais 
son interprétation n'est pas en contradiction nécessaire avec la tradi- 


१ Ind. Antiq., XV, 81-83. 
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tion indienne,  Patanjali peut se référer dans le Mahñbhäsya à une 
œuvre antérieure qu'il aurait composée, en se désignant lui-méme 
sous une appellation de caractère impersonnel, dérivée de son lieu 
d'origine. Toujours est-il que la situation géographique de Gonarda 
cadre à merveille avec les rares indications qu'on a pu dégager du 
Mahaibhasya pour fixer la date de Patanjali. Les deux faits essentiels 
sont: 1° la mention de Pusyamitra, de sa cour (sabha), de son sacrifice 
(tha Pusyamitrim  yajayamazh) —2? la mention des conquêtes Grecs 
dans l'Inde (arunad Yuvanah Saketam, arunad Yavano Mádhyamikam). 
Or Gonarda est l'étape la plus voisine de Vidisa, Vidisä, au 
témoignage des récits suivis par Kalidasa dans Malavikagnimitra, 
était la capitale où résidait, en qualité de vice-roi, le fils de 
Pusvamitra. Et Vidisa était aussi en rapports étroits avec la politique 
grecque ; la colonne de Besnagar, sur le site de l'ancienne Vidisa, pré- 
serve le souvenir d'un ambassadeur grec (Yonadüta) Héliodore, envoyé 
par le roi grec Antialkidas auprès du roi indien Kasiputra Bhigabhadra, 
De plus, l'horizon géographique du Mahäbhäsya s'ordonne harmonieuse- 
ment autour de la région Gonarda-Vidisa comme centre. En dehors 
des désignations générales de territoires, comme Vidarbha, Videha, Cola 
Kerala, etc., qui n'impliquent pas une connaissance directe et persen- 
nelle, les noms de localités, villes ou bourgades, s'encadrent dans une 
sorte de triangle dont la base va de Pätaliputra au Penjab, et dont le 
sommet atteint la basse Narmada avec Máhismati. Mahismati figure, 
dans l'itinéraire du Pâräyana, comme l'étape intermédiaire d'où les 
disciples de Bavari, partis de Pratisthäna, se mettent en route pour 
Ujjayini; de méme le Mahabhasya,* Ujjawnyah prasthito Mahismat- 
vam sûryam udgamayal: 

Une difficulté toutefois semble s'opposer à la localisation de 
Gonarda que je propose. Le nom de Gonarda est cité comme un nom 
de lieu ’' chez les Orientaux '' dans la Candravsth * dans la Kasikvrtti, 
sur Panini I, 1, 75, et justement pour expliquer la formation du dérivé 
Gonardiya, sans la vrddhi. Panini enseigne que, par exception, les 
diphthongues e et o doivent être considérées comme le degré de la vrd- 
dhi (qui est normaloment ai et au) dans les noms de lieu des Orientaux 
(eh präcäm dése ; Candragomin reproduit ce sūtra en l'adaptant à son 
système III, 2, 25 enddyacah pragdeéat). Evidemment nous sommes 


* Bur Panini 111, 1, 26, * Sur Candragomin IIT, 2, 25 ete. 
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surpris, et méme choqués de voir Gonarda, en plein Malva, englobé 
dans ** l'Orient " de l'Inde. Nous n'avons pas cependant le droit de 
révoquer en doute l'assertion de Candragomin et de la Kasika. Il ne 
s'agit pas d'accorder une confiance aveugle aux connaissances géogra- 
phiques de ces commentaires ; mais leur raisonnement, d'ordre gramma- 
tical, est indiscutable : Gonardiya est un dérivé formé au moyen du suffixe 
cha (= “Tya); le suffixe cha s'ajoute à un thème ayant la vrddhi!: 
Gonardiya est traité comme un thème à vrddhi, q uoiqu'il ait o, et non 
au, dans la première syllabe ; c'est done qu'il entre dans l'exception 
prévue par Panini*: done Gonarda, d'où il dérive, est un nom de loca. 
lité des Orientaux. 

Mais que faut-il entendre par ''les Orientaux ", präñcah? La 
grammaire, depuis Panini, ne connait que deux groupements en fonc- 
tion des points cardinaux : les Septentrionaux (udajicah) et les Orien- 
taux (prancah). Un vers traditionnel, rapporté par la Kagika’ et par 
Ksirasvamin ° établit cette répartition : 

prägudsñcau vibhajate hamsah ksirodake yatha : 
vidusam sabdasiddhyartham sa nah patu Saraivati 
“ Elle sépare l'Est et le Nord, comme le cygne sépare le lait et l'eau, 
pour bien fixer l'usage de la langue classique. Qu'elle nous protège, la 
Sarävati! *' 

Et le Dictionnaire d'Amara, en déerivant la terre, s'en tient encore 
à cette double division, qu'il complète par l'adjonetion secondaire des 
deux autres directions : 

Sarävatyäs tu yo ' vadhah | desah pragdaksinah pracya udicyah 
pascimottarah, " 

“à partir de la Sardvati, le pays qui est au Sud-Est, c'est l'Orient : 
celui qui est au Nord-Ouest, c'est le Nord.” 

Ainsi, pour Amara, le Sud fait corps expressement avec l'Est, le 
Nord avec l'Ouest. Le glossateur Vandyaghatiya écrit sur ce passage 
que ‘‘ la Sarivati est une rivière de l'Inde qui coule du Nord. Est vers 
l'Océan Oeccidental'' (etasmimá ca bhärate varse Saravati nüma nadi 
as&anya digah sakasat pascimasamudragamini vahati). L'indication 
parait nette et claire; malheurensement la géographie réelle ne la con. 
firme pas. Vandyaghatiya, en véritable glossateur, a déduit de son 
texte méme l'indication qu'il parait y ajouter, il ne l'a empruntée ni à 

& vrddh&c chah P. 1V,2, 114. | 6 I, 1, 75. 
1 Bur P, J, 1, 75. * Sur Amara 11, 1, 0-7. ¥ IT, 1, 0-7. 
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la géographie moderne, ni à la géographie ancienne, ni aux nomencla- 
tures consacrées des rivières dans les épopées et les Purina. On y 
chercherait en vain la prétendue Sarävati de Vandyaghatiya. En fait 
la tradition a, cette fois encore, perpétué une appellation qui n'avait 
plus, et depuis longtemps, aucun rapport avec la réalité, Un temps 
avait été où le nomi de Saravati '* (la rivière) aux roseaux '' était appli- 
qué à un cours d'eau qui séparait en deux parties l'ensemble de l'Inde 
aryenne. Panini enseigne expressément la formation de ce nom." Le 
souvenir d'une frontière tracée par la rivière Saravati s'est curieuse- 
ment conservé dans un épisode célèbre de la doctrine bouddhique, 
Lorsque Kotikarna va consulter le Bouddha sur la limite des pays de 
stricte observance, le maitre fixe à la Saravati la limite méridionale. 
“ Au Sud il y a une ville nommée Saravati, et par de!» une rivière nom- 
mée Sara vati, c'est là le bout” (daksinena Saravati name nagart tasyäh 
parena Saravati näma nadi so'ntah). Telle est du moins la tradition de 
l'école Mila-Sarvastivadin dans son texte original recueilli par les com- 
pilateurs du Divyavadana (p. 21). Leséditeurs du texte, Cowell et Neil, 
citent deüx variantes du nom fournies par des manuscrits de valeur in- 
férieure: Sarvavati (ms. A.) et Savardvati (ms. B.). C'est cette derniere 
lecture qui a été suivie par Yi-tsing, auteur responsable, sinon effectif, 
de la traduction chinoise du Vinaya Mala-Sarvastivadin ; il a rendu le 
nom de la ville et de la rivière par che-pa (ou: fo) -lo-fa-ti qui suppose 
un origina! Savaravati.'  Yi-tsing reproduit la méme forme dans un 
autre traité du méme Vinaya, le Mala Sarvastivada Ekasatakarma * 
où le méme é»isode est répété en abrégé. La leçon Savaravati 
est due sans doute a un essai de correction pour substituer à 
l'inconnue Saravati un nom qui évoquait l'idée des Savara dont les 
tribus sauvages peuplaient le plateau central, à la lisiére sud du bassin 
du Gange. Le passage correspondant du Vinaya des Sarvastivadin ne 
nous est connu que par la version chinoise due à Punyatara, il s'y pre 

sente, par la faute du traducteur ou de l'original, dans un état d'inex- 
tricable confusion. Après avoir régulièrement donné le mont Usira 
( Y eou-chi-lo) comme la limite septentrionale, il ajoute : ** P ir-dela cette 
montagne, et non loin, il y a l'arbre so-lo de la source aux jones 


HR UE HE " ३ La ‘‘ source aux jones " semble être | équivalent 


de Saravati '' (l'eau) qui n des roseaux ” et l'arbre so-lo=sara ou sal 





10 Sarddinam ca VI, 3, 120. it Tok. XVII, 4, 1082, 9 
1४ Tok, XVIT, 5, 57b, 2. I! Tok. XVI, 4, 59a, 17 


" 
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semble remonter au méme original. En outre ce Vinaya donne comme 
limite au Nord-Est ‘ le fleuve des Bambous, *' qui lui aussi évoque la 
Saravati. Tel qu'il est, ce passage est donc inutilisable. Le Vinaya 
pali, de l'école Sthavira, substitue A la Sarñvati la Salalavati (avec les 
variantes Sallavati et Salilavati ; mais le témoignage de Jataka I, 49 et 
Sumangala vilasini I, 173 confirme la lecture Salala?); il fait de cette 
rivière la limite au Sud-Est: puratthimadakkhinaya disäya salalavati 
nama nadi,'* L'orientation Sud-Est donnée par le pali concorde en 
partie avec l'orientation Sud donnée par le Vinaya des Mala Sarvastiva- 
din; elle est en contradiction absolue avec la détermination brahman- 
ique de la Saravati qui, séparant le Nord et l'Est, doit couler au Nord- 
Ouest du Pays du Milieu, le Madhyadesa, lequel est le pays de stricte 
observance. 

La ville de Saravati (Saravati nagari) que le Vinaya des Mala 
Sarvastivadin place immédiatement en deçà de la rivière Saravati n'est 
pas mieux connue que cette rivière même, Une ville du même nom 
reparait, il est vrai, dans le Raghuvamsa XV, 97, comme la capitale où 
régnait Lava, fils de Rama; tandis que son autre fils régnait à Kusavati : 

sa nivesya Kusdvatyam ripunagankusam kusam 

saravalyam salam süktair janitaérulavam lavam.'' 
Tel est du moins le texte adopté par Mallinatha ct généralement accepté 
sur la foi de ce commentateur, Mais les commentateurs Vallabha, 
Vijayanandasüri, Cáritravardhana lisent: Sravastyäm ca; Hemadri et 
Sumativijaya lisent Sravatyam ca. Et ।' Uttarakanda du Ramayana, 
que suit Kalidisa, nomme en effet la capitale de Lava Sravasti, dana le 
texte de Bombay CVIII, 5, comme dans le texte de Calcutta CXXI, 4: 
Sravastiti puri ramyà &ravitáà ca lavasya ca." Et c'est, en effet, d'aprés 
tous les textes du Ramayana, sur l'Uttara Kosala que régnait Lava 
tandis que Kusa régnait sur le Kosala proprement dit ( Kosalesu kusam 
viram uttaresu tathā lavam). Sravasti est la capitale de l'Uttara-Kosala. 
La ville et la rivière de Sarávati, sur les confins du Nord et de l'Est, 
n'ont rien à faire ici. 

11 faut done renoncer à préciser le site de Gonarda en fonction de 
l'introuvable Sarávati. Mais un fait subsiste: dans la division tradi- 
tionnelle de l'Aryávarta en deux régions, Nord et Est, Gonarda, traité 

|^ Vinayapitaka, MahSvagga V, 13, 12. 
'* L'édition de Gorresio CXIII, 21 a Srävati : lavasya tu purim ramyüm rüvatim 
ickavisrutam., > 
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zrammaticalement comme une localité des " Orientaux '' n'est pas du 
Nord, quelle que puisse être son orientation secondaire. On ne sera 
done pas surpris si Varnha Mihira, le seul auteur connu qui mentionne 
Gonarda aprés les textes déjà cités, place Gonarda parmi les pays du 
Sud dans sa carte astrologique de l'Inde, Brhatsamhità XIV, 12: atha 
daksinena lanka... . . bharukacchah . . . vanaväsi koñkanäbhiräh 
akaravendvartaka (corr. ànart^) das&apuragonardakeralakah karnäta . ... 
nasikya . . . tumbavanakarmaneyakah.” Le nom de Gonarda parait 
enco;e deux fois dans la Brhatsamhita à l'intérieur de deux groupe- 
ments purement astrologiques: IX, 13, anyenatrakrante mlecchatavikagva- 
jivigomanian gonardanicaáüdràn vardeháag& canayah sprsati. Et XXXII, 
22: gonardacedikukurän kirätavaidehakän hanti, Dans sa nomenclature 
géographique, Variha Mihira semble jeter les noms au hasard du metre, 
sans qu'on puisse rien inférer de leur disposition relative en se fondant 
sur l’ordre de classement, Parmi ces noms de la région méridionale, 
il en est un toutefois qui mérite de retenir l'attention: c'est le nom de 
Tnunmbavana. La localité est par ailleurs, autant que je sache, complète- 
ment inconnue dans la littérature; cependant, dans son commentaire 
sur le Sutta-nipáta, la Paramatthajotika, Buddhaghosa note à propos 
des vers du Parayana où est mentionné Gonaddha : 


Ujjenin capi Gonaddham Vedisam Vanasavhayam , 


que "" Vanasavhaya (littér. ‘ qui porte le nom d'un bois’) désigne Tum- 
bavananagara ; d'autres prétendent que c'est Vanasävatthi"" (Vanasa- 
vhayan ti tumbavanagaram (sic) vuccati vanasävalthin ti pi eke; la glose 
est rapportée par Andersen-Smith dans leur édition du Sutta-nipata.' 
Ainsi, au dire de Buddhaghosa, Tumbavana serait l'étape entre Vidisa 
et Kau&ümbi, sur la route de Gonaddha-Gonarde vers la Yamun\. De 
fait, au stüpa de Sanchi, voisin du site de Vidisa (23728' N. de lat., et 
77°48’ E. de long.) cinq inscriptions री commémorent des donations faites 
par des habitants de Tumbavana. On voit aussi figurer parmi les bien- 
faiteurs du stüpa des habitants de Máhismati, d'Ujjavini, de Vidisa; 
on s'étonne de n'y pas rencontrer des gens de Gonarda. 

L'authenticité de la nomenclature géographique dans l'introduction 
au Pirayana est confirmée par un trait décisif. Bavari y est repré- 
aenté comme installé sur le bord de la Godhavari, dans la région d'Alaka : 


ls Ad. loc., p. IM. 
17 Liiders, List, Nos. 201, 202, 449, 450, 520. 
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ao assakassa visaye alakassa samdsane 
vasi Godhüvariküle uñchena ca phalena ca (vers 2). 
Quand ses disciples le quittent, leur première étape vers le Nord est la 
ville de ** Patitthàna d'Alaka " (a/akassa Patitthänam, v. 36). Telest du 
moins le texte adopté par les éditeurs, Fausbóll et Andersen-Smith. 
Mais l'appareil critique fourni par ceux-ci montre que dans les deux 
passages les manuscrits birmans portent, au lieu d'Alaka, ‘ Mulaka '". 
L'inscription de Siri Pulumá yi à Nasik, énumérant les provinces réunies 
par Gotamiputa dans son empire, nomme le pays de Mulaka, qu'elle 
aecole an pays d' Asaka (Assaka) exactement comme fait le Parñyana : 
(Asika-Asaka-Mulaka-Sugatha-Kukuriparamta-Anupa- Vidabha- Akará- 
vati). Le dernier éditeur de l'inscription, M. Senart, écrivait à propos 
du nom Mulaka: '*The Mulakas remain shrouded in obscurity- 
Bhagwanlal adduced the dynasty of the Mundakas, known from the 
Visbnupuräna ; and the way in which they are there mentioned together 
with the Sakas and Tukháras is such as to commend the hint. But I 
am doubtful about the change of / into nd." ™ Le mystère est dissipé, 
grâce au texte du Parayana. Le site du Mulaka peut être méme déter- 
mine avec assez de précision, puisqu'il se trouve entre l' Asaka (Assaka, 
A£&maka) où est la ville de Pratisthana (Patitthäna) aujourd'hui Paithan 
sur la hn ute Godavari, près de sa source, ct le Suratha (Suréstra) qui 
est aujourd'hui la presqu'ile de Katthiawar, Mulaka doit donc désigner 
la portion de la côte avec l'arrière pays au nord de Bombay, le Guze- 
rate, 

On m'accusera peut-être d'attacher une importance excessive A 
l'ordre de succession où les noms de provinces défilent dans l'inscrip- 
tion de Pulumäyi. Mais l'inscription de Rudradaman à Girnar, qui 
remonte à la meme époq ue, contient, elle aussi, une liste des provinces 
soumises par Rudradiman, l'adversaire de la dynastie Satakarni à 
laquelle appartiennent Gotamiputa et Pulumüyi. Son domaine est en 
partie formé de territoires conquis sur les Sátakarni ; on y retrouve 
I"Akaravanti (Akara+ Avanti), l'Anüpa, le Surastra, le Kukuráparánta 
(Kukura + Aparánta) : pürvvàaparákarüvantyanti panivrdánarttasurás(ras- 
vabhramarukac-hasindhusauvirakukurüparamtanisüdhüdinàm, Mais ici 
l'ordre de succession est inverse, puisque Rudradaman a étendu ses 
conquêtes du Nord au Sud en partant de la région d'Ujjayini, sn capi- 


is Epigr. Indica ४111, 62. | शिक्का 
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tate, tandis que Gotamiputa avait marché en conquérant du Sud au 
Nord, à partir des bords de la Godavari. 

Le souvenir du pays de Mulaka n'est peut-être pas entièrement 
effacé dans la tradition pouranique. Le Visnu purna (IV, 4) dans la 
généalogie de la race d’Iksvñku donne  Kalmásapáda un fils nommé 
Aámaka; A&maka a pour fils et successeur Mülaka, surnommé Nariks- 
vaca, parce que des femmes l'auraient caché et sauvé lors du massacre 
général des ksatriya. — A&maka est clairement un héros éponyme, 
l'éponyme du pays d'A&maka, ce territoire “ pierreux " (a&man “ pierre"), 
situé au Sud d'Avanti et qui fait étroitement corps avec Ini (Avanty- 
aëmakäh. Ganapitha, gana Kartakaujapidaynh, Aémakävanti dans le 
"arvástivüdi vinaya, épisode de Kotikarna ; le Mala Sarvastivadi 
vinayn * a Aémäparäntaka que Cowell et Neil lisent à tort: asmat 
paräntaka). La relation entre l'A&maka et le Mulaka, si nettement 
exprimée dans le Parayana (so Assakassa visaye Mulakassa samasane, 
v. 2) donne à penser que la filiation indiquée dans le Purina entre le roi 
A&maka et le roi Malaka traduit en généalocie un rapport géographique. 

On s'étonnera moins de rencontrer dans une section du Sutta-nipáta 
des détails si précis sur la géographie des régions qui encadrent le golfe 
de Cambaye si on se rappelle qu'une des perles de la collection, l'admi- 
rable Dhaniyasutta “a pour scène la rive dela Mahi, Le berger Dhaniva 
y est installé: Anutire Mahiya samanavaso; le Bouddha passe la nuit 
au bord de la rivière: anutire Mahiy ekarattivāso. Pour amener le 
Bouddha dans ces parages exotiques, si éloignés de son activité réelle, 
au contact prochain de la mer fréquentée par les barbares, il fallait 
l'audace d'nn poète du terroir et d'une inspiration locale, 


I" Divyavadàánns, l. 10 Uraga Vagga, 2. 
(Nore.—The correct form of the Chinese character for shut not being available at 


‘the press, the form fH has been used. The horixontdf top-line of the central element 
— should be ~. and the whole centre is asin jfk without the A Ea.) 
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The theory of rasa, like the theory of dhvani with which it is inti- 
mately connected, forms one of the most important aesthetic founda- 
tions of Sanskrit Poetics. From its first appearance in the dramatic 
theory of Bharata down to its establishment as the * soul" of Poesy in 
the work of Visvanatha, there hus been a steady working out of the 
idea into a fundamental aesthetic conception; and it is worth while to 
study the gradual unfolding of the idea through its fairly long course 
of history. 

The dogma of rasa, apart from any theory thereon, was naturally 
known to the old writers on Poetics; but in the beginning it was taken 
into account only in connexion with the drama, and its importance as 
one of the essential factors of poetic theory was not properly under- 
stood. This importance was probably for the first time ably set forth 
by the Kashmirian Anandavardhana in the ninth century, and subse- 
quently elaborated with such mastery by his commentator Abhinava- 
gupta that it became thenceforth an accepted fact in Sanskrit Poeties, 
never to be set aside by rival systems and improved only in detail by 
later speculations. 

But it can be easily shown that some theory of rasa, however 
undeveloped, or even a Rasa School particularly in connexion with the 
drama, was in existence long before the time of Anandavardhana, al- 
though the bearings of this theory on poetry, in contradistinction to 
drama, were seldom discussed. The importance of this dramaturgic 
Rasa School must have been somewhat overshadowed by the domi- 
nance of the Alamkara and the Riti Schools in the sphere of poetic 
theory : but its comparative antiquity, going back to a period even 
anterior to Bharata, is undoubted. Dramaturgy, however, appears at 
first to have formed a study by itself ; and even among later writers, 
only Vidyanatha and Visvanñthn think it worth while to devote 
special chapters to it. Both Bhämaha and Dandin, no doubt, speak 
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of nàtaka as a species of kävya, but refer to specialised treatises for its 
detailed treatment! Similarly Vámana shows an unusual partiality 
towards the drama (T. 3. 30), but its treatment is omitted because it 
did not apparently come within the province of poetic theorv. "The 
enrliest known writer who includes a treatment of Dramaturgy is 
Hemacandra, but his work is more or less à compilation, nnd his enor- 
mous admiration for Abhinavagupta's writings * will sufficiently explain 
this tendency. It seems, therefore, that the school of Dramaturgy 
had an existence separate from the orthodox schools of Poetics, and the 
rasa-theories which sprang up in connexion with this school. confined 
their activity, in the first stage of their development, to the sphere of 
dramatic composition and exerted only a limited influence on poetic 
theories. 

The oldest known exponent of this dramaturgie Rasa School is 
Bharata, from whom apparently sprang all later schools and theories, 
and whom even Anandavardhana himself, as we shall sen takes as his 
original authority. But rasa does not appear to he Bharata'- principal 
theme, and it is treated only in connexion with his exposition of dram- 
atic representation, with which he is chiefly concerned. We can under- 
stand, therefore, why RajaSekhara® should, in accordance with some 
current. tradition, regard Bharata as an authority on ri paka, rather than 
on rasa, and speak of one NandikeSvara * as the original exponent of the 


! Küvyádaréa Y. 31; Hhüamahdlamkàüra I. 24. = 

2 Hemeandra. for instance. copies (pp. 57-96) almost verbatim the whole of Abhina 
vagupta's commentary on Bharata’s dictam on rasa ‘tatra vibhavdnubhdva-vyabhicari . 
samyogat rasa-nispattih, ed. Kvyamhl&, p. 62, ol. Grosset, p 87, 1. 7) with only « 
concluding acknowledgment etan-matam ecdemühhír upailettam veditavyam. 

i Küeya-m?máüriaü, p. 1. 

* Although no work of Nandikeávnra on ras has vot been discovered, the nam’ 
ocoure in connexion with several works (Aufrecht, Cat. Car. i. 270, ii 59, idi. 208) on music. 
histrionic art, erotic, grammar and tantra Tho writer on erotic is cited n» Nandiévars 
in Pañeca-süyalka (Bik, Cat. 533, Peterson ii. 110) who i supposed by Aufrecht to be the 
same as Nandin quoted by V&teyavana (I. 1, 8); but the namo Nandike'vara is given in 

«Ratirahasya (Oxf. Cat, 2180; Schmidt, Ind. Erotik, 1911, pp. 46, 59). Soo Schmidt's 
remarks, ébid,, p. 47. The work on histrionie art attributed to Nandiketvara i» called 
Abhínaya darpana (ed. Poona, 1874; MSS. Ind. Off. Cat. 3028, 3000 ; Winternitz, 100 ; 
Madras Cat. xxii 12080 ; Sosagiri Sastri, Rep. ii. 904; Burnell, 436; also in Opport) ork 
on music called Nandikeévara-mate tüládhyGya in Weber 1720. See also Madras Cat. xxii. 
13006-8, where mention is made of Bharatédrnava. supposed to be a condensed version, 
apparently, after Bharata, of the work of Nandikeávarn by Sumati, treating of dramatic 
gestures and (Glas, 
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rasa-theory, which Bharata, if Rajasekhara is right, must have bor- 
rowed and worked up into his own system, That the rasa-theory was 
older than Bharata is apparent from the fact that Bharata himself cites in 
ehs. vi and vii several #lokas in the arya as well as in the anustubh metres 
in support of his own statements ; and in one place, he distinctly quotes 
two dryd-élokas from a chapter of an unknown work relating to the dis- 
cussion of rasa. It may be mentioned, however, that KeSava Miéra, a 
comparatively recent writer of the 16th century, speaks of one süfra- 
kara bhagavan Sauddhodani, who, according to him, was one of the 
first to formulate the view that rasa is the essence of poetry. Nothing 
is known of this mysterious Sauddhodani, apparently a Buddhistie 
writer, except that Kesava Misra, on his own acknowledgment, is follow- 
ing this old master, whose views, as recorded in the Alarnkära-&ekhara, 
do not seem, however, to deviate in any material way from those 
of Mammata, 

With Bharata, on the other hand, we arrive at a distinctly definite 
landmark. Long before the Dhvani School, led by Anandavardhana 
and Abhinavagupta, was dominant, Bharata’s views on rasa seem to 
have been discussed in some detail, with the result that divergent 
theories came to prevail under the names of Bhatta Lollata, Sankuka, 
Bhatta Nayaka and others, all of whom appear to have been commen- 
tators on Bharata's Natyasastra’ and to have, therefore taken Bharata 

b atrárye rasa-vicüra-mukhe, ed. K^vyamAls, p. 67, 

5 Alamküra-sekhara, pp. 2, 20, ete. 

1 The views of all these writers, whose works are now lost, are known from the 
exposition of Abhinavagupta (followed by other writers, e.g. Mammata, Hemacandra, 
Vidyidhara, etc.) who also cites some less known commentators such as Rahula or Ráühala, 
and Bhatta Yantra. This practically eoincides with the enumeration of the different 
commentators on Bharata by Sirfigadeva as tho source of his work (13th century, see intro. 
to Anandüéramn edition of the text), with the exception of the name of Udbhata men- 
tioned by the latter (I. 1.18), It is curious that Udbhata actually quotes (iv. 4) the first 
half of Bharata vi. 16 enumerating the eight razas, only making enough verbal change in 
the latter portion of the verse to admit Anta as the ninth rasa in the category. Ráhula 
is cited by Sarigadeva as one of his authorities (I. 1. 17); while Lollata and Sankuka belong 
in al! probability to the Sth and the 9th centuries Bhatta Niiyaka does not appear to 
be very distant chronologically from Abhinava, who is the oldest writer to quote him, and 
probably belongs to the end of the fth or the beginning of the 10th century, a date which 
makes it likely that ho is identical, aa Peterson suggested (intro. Subhdr. p. 51), with 
the Bhatta NRyaka who is mentioned by Kalhana (V. 159) as having flourished in the 
reign of Sankaravarman, son of Avantivarman of Kashmir (seo JRAS., 1597, p. 296). 


Sundaramiira in his Napyapradipa (Ind. Off. Cat. iii. p. 347) as well as Räghavabhattu 
speaks of n commentary on Bharata by Mütrguotácárya, who is also mentioned by 


E^ S A4 
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as their starting point. As their discussion, however, chiefly related, ax 
we have stated above, to the dramatic art and as there existed side by 
side the rival theories of the more influential Alamkara and Riti Schools, 
who never realized its aesthetic importance, the rasa-theory and its 
exponents never seem to have come into prominence, until the idea was 
taken up by the Dhvani School and worked into t heir system. In the 
meantime the dramaturgic Rasa School succeeded, to a certain extent. 
in reacting upon and influencing the rival schools, who were apparently 
forced to acknowledge rasa and accord it even a subsidiary place in 
their general theory of alamkara or rite. 

This will be evident from a reference to the standpoints of Bhämaha 
and Dandin, the two earliest known writers on Poetics whose works 
have survived. Without going into details we may state that to 
Bhamaha the most important element in poetry 15 vakrókti, which is 
apparently identified with atisayókti and which probably means a kind 
of heightened expression which is the underlying principle of all poetic 
figures (alarnkäras). Bhamaha does not seem to possess a Very clear 
notion of the function of rasa in poetry, the only direct reference to it 
occurring in the definition of the figure rasavat, which, in his opinion, 
should manifest the rasas clearly." Rasa is thus apparently included in 
the sphere of a particular alamkara and given a very subordinate place 
in his system. Commenting, however, on Bhamaha’s central verse on 
vakrókti 11, 85, 


saisa sarvaiva vakróktir anayärtho vibhävyate, 


Abhinavagupta attempts to read into it his own idea of rasa and interprets 
vibhävyate in the technical sense as pramadédya nadir vibhavatam niyate, 
vigesena ca bhavyate, rasamayikriyata iti” In other words, he takes 
Bhamaha to mean that by vakrékti, the sense of poetry is rendered into 
a suitable factor of the rasa, so that by using the word vibhävyate with 
the meaning given to it by Abhinava, Bhimaha apparently implies that 


SRrügadeva as one of his authorities (1, 1. 17). Hf this MAtrgupta is the same person men: 
tioned by Kalhana (OT. 125, 252) as living under Harsa Vikramaditya and referred to by 
Vasudeva on ÆKarpüra-mañjari (Aufrecht, Cat. Cat, i. 448) as a writer on Alainküra, then 
he must have been one of the earliest commentators on the present-day text of Bharata. 
But thi» view about the date of Mütrgupta is very donbtfal. "These points have been 
discussed in detail in my Sanskrit Poetics (vol. i, p. 24/), which see nl«o on questions of 
chronology, omitted as a rulo in this article. | 
* rasavad dardita-spasta-érhgärddi-rasam, 111, 6. V Locana, p. 208. 
> 
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rasa as well as alamkàra originates in vakrókti. The scholastic specula- 
tion with regard to the origin and function of rasa does not appear, how- 
ever, to have started in Bhàmaha's time: and Bhàmaha, in common 
with Dandin, never uses the technical terms vibhüva, anubhava etc., so 
familiar to later theorists. On the other hand, Bhimaha’s opinion seems 
to be that rasa need not be invariably present in poetry ; what must be 
present is eakrókti.? In V. 3, no doubt, Bhimaha speaks !! of kävya-rasa 
as mitigating the rigour of the #fstra, a sentiment which is endorsed by 
Rudrata * and which probably inspired the dictum of later writers that 
the &astra is prabhu-sammita, while the kavye is kanta-sammita.'® It is 
probable that the phrase Æävya-rasa is used here in the general untech- 
nical sense of ‘the flavour of poetry,” but if we read, with Abhinava- 
gupta,'* a technical meaning into it, it only shows that the earlier 
authors were satisfied with assigning only this pleasing and extraneous 
funetion to rasa. 

'The same remarks with regard to the recognition of rasa apply more 
or less to Dandin ; but Dandin seems to be more alive to its importance 
than Bhàmaha. Like Bhämaha, Dandin allows rasa to be included in 
the poetic figures and therefore assigns to it only a minor place in his 
system. It may be contended that Dandin gives greater prominence to 
rasa by including it in one of the essential qualities (guna) of diction 
(riti), viz. in madhurya, which is defined as the establishment of rasa in 
the word and in the object ©: but from II. 292 it appears that Dandin 
means by müdhurya guna mere absence of vulgarity (agrämyalä) and 
does not contemplate the inclusion of rasa as such. This is made clear 
by I. 64 where agramye artha is said to be rasdvaha, as well as by the 
Hrdayangama commentary on this point: mädhurya-qune pradaréitah 
Sabddrthayor aygramyataya jatah raso va kyasya bhavati, alamkarataya 
nirdiatam rasavallvum asta-rasdyattam (p. 167), the last part of this 
passage calling attention to the fact that the only enses, where the eight 


10 1, 30, 36; 11, 85-6; VI, 23. 
I! avdidu-küvya-rasónmisram düstram apyupayunjate 
prathamdáliha-madhavah pibants katubhecajam, 

It XII 1, 2. 

iS Abhinava uses tho torme prabhu-sammita and mitra*sammita (Locana, p. 12) which 
ia followed by Mammata (Küvya-pr. ed. Bombay Sansk. Ser. 1917, p. 9). Later writers 
distinguish (Eküvali, pp. 13-5) between the Vedas which are prabhu-sammita, the [tihfüsn , 
ote.. which are mitra-sammifta and the Kavya which is künf(G-sammita. 

^ Locana, p. 182. | ih pūci vartunyapt rasa-sthitih 1, Gi, 
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rasas are admitted by Dandin and which we shall discuss presently, 
occur in connexion with his inclusion of this element in poetic figures 
like rasavat. The madhurya guna, according to Dandin, may appear in 
two aspects, in so far as it creates väg-rasa and vastu-rasa (I. 51), the 
former consisting of alliteration of similar sounds ($rutyanupräsa) and 
the latter denoting absence of vulgarity (agrdamwata). Thus Hemacan- 
dra rightly explains rasa in Dandin's mädhurya, according as it resides in 
nde or vastu, in this way: Srufi-varndnuprasabhyam vaq-rasah .... 
agramuyabhidheyata tu vastu-rasah (p. 198). The rasa in mädhurya, there- 
fore, has a distinct technical connotation different from that imparted 
to it by the exponents of the Rasa School. A similar loose use of the 
term, which, however, Dandin does not explain, as he does in this parti- 
cular case, is to be found in III. 149 (or TV 26 in the Madras edition) 
where the phrase giram rasah should be interpreted, as it is done by 
Tarunavacaspati, as sadhutvam," 

At the same time it cannot be affirmed that Dandin was entirely 
ignorant of the idea of rasa; for he declares that poetic figures, to which 
he attaches great importance as an element of poetry, endow the sense 
with rasa (I. 62), although here as elsewhere the artha-rasa has a distinct 
reference to agramyata from the context. Again, a maha-kàvya, in his 
opinion, should invariably possess rasa and bhava (1. 18). <A clearer 
indication is given by his treatment of the figures rasavat, preyas and 
ürjasvin (11. 275-92), where he betrays an undoubted acquaintance with 
the existence of the eight recognised rasas, all of which he enumerates 
by their respective names and four of which (viz. 4rigara, raudra, vira, 
karuma) he illustrates as elements of the poetic figures under discussion. 
If we are to accept Abhinavagupta's interpretation, Dandin's conception 
of rasa, like that of Lollata, is what may be described as objective; or, 
in other words, Dandin believes in the causal development of rasa through 
tbe * Excitants" (vibhavas) and‘ Ensuants ' (anubhdvas). Without mak- 


I4 See 1. 61-67, 

11 The modern commentators are sometimes misled by their own ideas of. rasa and 
interpret Dandin in that light. For instance, Premncandra, commenting on Dan:din's ox- 
position of the küvya-4arira in I. 10, notes küvyünürh &ariram ca, üátmabhütasya rasddi-vyang- 
yasya deha-bhüta üérayaé ca, although Dandin himself nowhore speaks of the ° suggestion ° 
of rasa as the * soul’ of poesy. The same remark applies to the modern commentary in 
recent ed. of Dandin in the Benares Sanskrit Serios. 

13 On Bharata ch. vi (text of which follows below), reproduced partially by Hema 


candra, p. 57 comm. ॥ 
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ing a definite statement on this point —for Dandin’s somewhat meagre 
indication hardly justifies us in doing so—we may, however, affirm that, 
Dandin apparently speaks of vasa as being developed as an effect from a 
temporary (e.g. rati or krodha) to a permanent mood (e.g. ÁArngàüra or 
raudra) ; and the way in which he deals with the question lends colour 
to Abhinavagupta’s interpretation, or at least indicates that Dandin 
was probably aware of some such theory. For, speaking of the figure 
rasavat, which, according to him, possesses the characteristic of manifest- 
ing the rasas, he gives an example of the manifestation of 4rngüra in 
auch a figure. with the remark ratih érigaratam gata ra pa-bahulya-yogena 
(IT 281). Similarly with reference to the development of raudra from 
krodha, he says itydruhya param kotim krodho raudratmatam qatah (11. 
283). But the rasa in these figures is of course subordinate to the ex- 
pressed figure itself (alamnkarataya smrtam, 11. 287), of which it serves as 
a meansofembellishment. It seems, therefore, that Dandin was to some 
extent cognisant of rasa, bhavd ete., but he could not give them a place 
in his system except as an embellishment of the language or of the sense ; 
and this objective view of rasa was, apparently, chietly responsible for 
the subordinate position assigned to it in the Alamkära and the Riti 
Schools. 

Although Vamana makes n great advance on Dandin's system in 
other respects, he does not seem to have gone further than his predeces- 
sor in the treatment of rasa. He emphasises, no doubt, the necessity of 
distinguishing between those characteristics (guna) which are essential 
(nitya) and those (alainkara) which are secondary (anitya) in poetry, and 
marks an improvement on Bhamaha and Dandin, who include rasa only 
in the poetic figures, by including it in the essential characteristics ; for 
he defines the artha-guna kanti as that essential excellence of sense °’ in 
which rasa is conspicuously present *' (diptarasatvam 111. 2.15). In this 
respect, Vamana in a way anticipates the importance which rasa assumed 
in later schools: but it must be admitted that although Vamana 
includes rasa in the essentials of poetry, he had no clear idea of its 
aesthetic significance except as an accessory element, just in the same 
way as he had no clear notion of the ‘suggested sense except as a simi- 
lar accessory element in a particular figure (IV. 3. 8). 

Udbhata, a follower of Bhamaha and a contemporary of Vamana, 
adheres in the main to the views of his predecessors and treats rase as 
a subsidiary element in poetry, including it like Bhamaha in the figures 
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like rasavat ; but in one passage," curiously enough, he apparently 
designates rasa as the ‘soul’ of poetry, without, however, set ting up 
an aesthetic system on its basis, This verse occurs as VI, 17 in the 
text of Udbhata's work published by Col. Jacob in the J RAS, 1897, p. 
547: but the verse appears to be a little out of place in the context in 
which it occurs, and in the text published by the Nirnava Sagara Press 
it is wanting, although given as a quotation with a fad a@huh in the 
accompanying commentary of Pratihärenduraja (p. 77). Prof. Jacobi's 
supposition,” therefore, based on Jacob's text, that Udbhata was the 
first writer Lo consider the question as to what constitutes the * soul ` 
of poesy, and to regard rasa as such, does not appear to be at all plau- 
sible. Even if the verse in question be Udbhata’s, it should be taken as 
one of his obiter dicta, which does not fit in well with his system as a 
whole, although Pratiharendurajn would probably find a place for it by 
reading into Udbhata, as he does, his own views about rasa, It is true 
that Udbhata betrays a closer acquaintance with the rasa-theory in some 
form or other and its technicalities, using terms like vibhava, sthayin, 
sanearin (LV. 4) and anubhava (IV. 2) and enumerating after Bharata VI. 
15 the eight orthodox rasas with the addition of a ninth &infa in the cate- 
gory: but all this is taken into account as an embellishment of the ex- 
pressed figure, or in other words, rasa is not considered for its own sake, 
but because it helps to emphasise und constitute the charm of the parti- 
cular figure. Hence Pratiharenduraja remarks that the question as to 
the nature of rasa and bhava, and how far they may stand as a mero 
kavydlamkara or as the very ‘soul’ of poetry, is not discussed, partly for 
fear of prolixity and partly because it is not relevant.” 


lv rastdyadhisthitam kicyam flvad-ripataya yatah 

kathyate tad rasddinäm kivyditmatvam veyavasthitam. 

20 ZDMG, 1902, p. 306. In a conversation recently with the authorof this article, 
Prof. Jacobi admitted that his contention was no longer tenable. 

5 Ed. Kavyamala, p. 50. Not much capital can be made out of the fact, referred to 
in footnote 7 above, that Sarngadeva mentions Udbhata as one of the commentators on 
Bharata. If it were true, it only shews that Udbhata was conversant with Bharata's 
theory, as his citation of a half-line from Bharata and uso of technical terins like 
eibhGva etc, would indicate. It does not prove that he belonged to the school of 
Bharata, On the other hand, evidence is not wanting that Udbhata belonged to the 
Alanik&ra School (Ruyyaka, p. 7) and was a follower of Bhsmaha, whose definitions 
of many poetic figures (e.g. rasavat, atíéayókH, sasandeha sahókti, apahnuté, utprekrü, 
vathäsakhya. aprastuta-prasarhsü, paryüyókta, ükeepa, vibhävanä, virodha and 
he faithfully copies and on whose text he also appears to have written a 
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Rudrata, on the other hand, seems to be the earliest. writer who 
explicitly includes a treatment of rasa as a separate topic, devoting 
four chapters to the discussion of rasa and its adjunct subject of the 
hero and heroine (näyaka, nayika). It is not clear, however, what 
theoretical significance he attaches to rasa; for although at the begin: 
ning of his work he praises the poets who have won eternal fame by 
composing poetry enlivened by rasa, he devotes a comparatively small 
part of his work to its treatment and is entirely silent with regard to 
the theoretical aspect of the question. Out of the sixteen chapters 
into which his work is divided, only two chapters deal directly with rasa. 
not theoretically but descriptively, while the rest is taken up with the 
details of the poetic figures (alamkaras), on which apparently he puts 
greater emphasis. Speaking of the necessity of making s poem savas. 
he says (XII. 1) that to those who enjoy the rasas but fight shy of the 
dry 4astras, instruction in the caturvargas is easier to impar! through the 
medium of delectable writing ; and this seems, in his opinion, to be the 
chief motive for inspiring the sense of poetry with rasa, Rudratn, in 
his theoretical tendencies, has no affinity with the Rasa School, but 
rather with the Alamkàra School: and we have the testimony of 
Ruyyaka and Jayaratha to this effect. Ruyyaka says १६ that Rudratn 
laid special stress on alamnkara, in which he comprised the three kinds 
of ‘suggestion’ including the suggestion of rasa (rasa-dhvani) ; and that 
in the figure rasavat and the like, the rasa and bhava implied are 
taken as elements which only heighten the charm of the expressed 
idea. Nami-sadhu, Rudrata's commentator, however, explaining Rud- 
rata XII, 2, states in the usual metaphorical language that in the 
opinion of his author, éabda and artha constitute the body of portry, 
the poetic figures take the place of artificial ornaments, while rasa resem- 
bles natural qualities like beauty, prowess ete. (rasas fu sa undarydadaya 
iva sahajá gunah). This interpretation only shows that like Vàmana, 
Rudrata was a step in advance of Bhamaha and Dandin, inasmuch as 
he would regard rasa as a natural quality which is not extraneous but 
stands in intimate relation to poetry ; but there is nothing anywhere in 


Rudrata which will support this elaborate description, especially as 


Rudrata can scarcely be supposed to look upon poctic figures, which 


h&r nodu p. 13; Locana, pp. 10, 40, 160५ Hemacandra, p. 17: Ruyyakn, p. 183; Samudra- 
" Ed. Kivyamäla p. 5. Samudrabandha agrees with this. 


T e 
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are of utmost importance in his view of poetry, as mere artificial 
ornaments of expression. 

The older writers on poetics, therefore, before the advent of the 
Dhvani School, contented themselves with the working out of the out- 
ward form of expression and hardly troubled themselves with the ques- 
tion of an ulterior aesthetic principle, the * soul’ (@tman) of poesy : nor 
do they identify, as some later writers do, this ‘soul’ with the subtle 
psychological factor known as rasa. Vàmana, no doubt, offers to solve 
the question by declaring (I. 2. 6) that the rīti, which has been usually 
but inadequately translated as ‘style’ or ‘diction,’ is this ‘soul’; but 
in Vàmana's view, the riti is not the expression of poetic individuality 
but the objective beauty of its representation called forth by the unifi- 
cation of certain more or less fixed excellences, known as gunas, or by 
adjustment of word and sense, "The older writers, therefore, lav the 
greatest emphasis on the poetic figures or alamkdras, as Ruyyaka (p. 7) 
testifies, or on riti or diction in the objective sense : and alt hough cog- 
nisant of that aesthetic delectableness, which should be present in all 
poetry and which in Sanskrit goes by the name of rasa, they could not 
yet harmonise it well into their theory of externals, and treated it more 
or less as an embellishment of the language by including it in certain 
poetic figures, or by allowing it to form an element of the excellences of 
diction. The rasa could come into their system only through this back- 
door, as it were. It is partly for this reason that the Dhvanikära (III. 
52) eondemns earlier theories as crude and insufficient for the purpose 
of explaining the nature of poetry and expounds his own aesthetic doc- 
trine in which dhrani, especially rasa-dhvani, plays such an important 
part. 4 
The Dhvanikära, however, in his exposition of rasa-dhvani, seems 
to have been greatly influenced by the dramaturgic Rasa School. 
Bharata declared that the business of the drama is to evolve one or 
more of the eight rasas ; and therefore à more or less elaborate psycho- 
logy of human sentiments had been analysed in the service of the 
dramatic art,  Bharata's ideas on these psychological processes and on 
rasa, which is the final internal experience consisting in the conscious- 
ness of a certain objective condition of tbe ego, were elaborated by his 
commentators and followers till the Dhvanikära, followed by Ananda- 
vardhana and Abhinavagupta, came into the field. From the earlier 
drama and dramatic theory, therefore, the idea of rasa was taken over 
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to poetry and poetic theory; and as the transition from the naive to 
the sentimental poetry was accomplished, the theorists went a step 
further and erected rasa into one of its essential aesthetic foundations. 
Anandavardhana is quite explicit on this point when he says efac ca 
rasddi-latparyena kavya-nibandhanam bharatädävapi suprasiddham eva 
(p. 181). In other words, what was already well established in the 
drama by Bharata and others thus found its way into poetry, pro- 
foundly modifying, as it did, the entire conception of kavya. In the 
same way, Abhinavagupta, commenting on the concluding portion 
of the prose passage just before Bharata VI. 33, says: natlyat samudaya- 
rüpàd rasah, natya eva rasah, kàvye' pi natyayamana eva rasah kävyärthah. 
Similarly Rudrabhatta states at the beginning of his work (I, 5) that 
Bharata and others have already discussed rasa in connexion with the 
drama,while his own object is to apply it to the case uf poetry. 

It must be noted, however, that although all later theorists take 
Bharata as their starting point, and build up their own theories round 
his authoritative, if somewhat meagre text, Bharata himself, like most 
old masters, is very simple in his statements: and the subject does not 
appear to have been yet brought into the realm of scholastie speculation. 
Bharata's work is encyclopaedic in scope, but his primary theme is the 
drama and his conception of poetry dramatic, n view which perhaps 
inspired Vamana’s partiality towards dramatic composition expressed in 
I. 3. 30-32 and which is concisely put by Abhinavagupta by saying 
kavyam tàvan dasarüpátmakam eva. In such a composition, rasa, accord- 
ing to Bharata, should be predominant; for he says that the drift 
of sense which arises from rasa appeals to the heart ond pervades the 
body, like fire lighting up dry pieces of wood.” Without rasa there ean 
be no sense of poetry.'* Although Bharata does not go much into 
technicalities, he seems to be of opinion that the vibhavas and anubhavas, 
which, according to later theory, constitute the essential factors, call forth 
rasa; but he is not clear as to what this process of evolution exactly 15 
He explains bhava, the basis of rasa, generally as that which brings into 
existence the sense of poetry through the three kinds of representat ion, 
viz., through words, gestures and internal feeling.” This bhava, when 
permanent and not transitory, reaches the state of rasa through the 


14 VII. 7 
ti na hi rasüd rte hascid arthah pravartate, ed, Grosset, p. 87; ed. Kávyamals, p. 62. 
१७ polg-ahga-sattoópetün kivydrthin bhüvayantité bhüvüh, op. cit, p., 100: op. cit. p.. 69. 
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factors known as vibhava and anubhava.” A vibhäva is explained thus: 
vibhava iti kasmad ucyate, vibhavo nama vignandarthah, vibhavyante nena 
vag-anga-saltvabhinaya ityalo vibhavah” The word vibhüva is used 
therefore to imply knowledge or understanding and may be explained 
generally as that which makes the three kinds of representation capable 
of being sensed. In the same way, the anubhava is explained as that 
Which follows upon and makes the three kinds of representation actually 
sensed. The third element of rasa, the vyabhicari-bhäva, consists of 
accessory faets which help and strengthen it, and is etymologically des- 
eribed as ei abhi ityetdvupasragau, cara gatau dhatuh, vividham abhimu- 
kħyena rasan carantiti vyabhicarinah.” As to what relation these 
factors bear to rasa and how this state of relish is brought about, Bharata 
simply lays down wibhavanubhava-vyabhicari-samyogad rasa-nispattth, 
a formula which, in spite of his own explanation, is so ambiguous with 
respect to the exact significance of the central terms samyoga and nispatti 
that a great deal of controversy has gathered round its interpretation : 
and as each commentator has tried to explain it in his own way, it has 
given rise, as we shall presently see, to a number of theories on rasa. 
Bharata's own explanation, if it can be called an explanation, is that 
just as a beverage is accomplished through various seasoned articles 
and herbs, so the permanent mood, the sthayibhava, reinforced (upa- 
gata) by various bhàvas, attain the state of rasa:% and it is so 
called because its essence consists in its taste or relish (rasa iti kah 
padarthah, ucyate asvadyatvat). He also explains that the sthayrbhava 
is the basis of rasa because it attains, as it were, mastery or sovereignty 
among the forty-nine different bhavas (viz. eight sthayi-bhavas, eight 
sattvika-bhavas and thirty-three vyabhicari-bhavas mentioned by him * 
in VIL ad 6 and VI. 16 ff.), which naturally rest upon it as being pre- 


‘6 athüyina eva bhüvü rasatcam Gpnuvanti, op. cit. p. 102; op. cit. p. 70, tatra vibhü- 
वकक द्व vyabhicüári-»amwogad raaa-nispattih, op. cit., p. 87 ; op. cit., p. 02. 

21 op. cít., pp. 100-1; op. cit., p. ७9, 

35 anubhGva iti baemüd ucgyate, yad ayam anubhürvayati nündrthábhinis»panna vüg-ahga- 
sattia-Ertam abhinayam iti, op. cit., p. LOL; op. cit., p. 09. 

2 Bharata deals with lakrana, alamküra, dora and guna under väcika abhinaya Iront- 
ed in Ch. XIV to XX ; and these are thus made subordinate to rasa, All these elements 
are considered in so far as they form dramatic embellishments; but lakranas disappear 
in later works, being included either under alarhkära (Dandin IT. 366 and DasarGpa ed 
Hall IV. 78) or under guna and alarhkära (Viivan&tha VI.. p. 332,ed. Durgüprasida) 

३७ Ed. Grosset, p. 87; ed. Kävyamäls, p. 62. 
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sumably the principal theme of the composition in question." Nothing 
definite can be concluded from all this except that in Bharata's opinion 
the sthayibhava is apparent ly the basis of rasa, while the vibhava, anu- 
bhava and vyabhicarin contribute to its final realisation. But this ex- 
planation by its very ambiguity or vagueness taxed the ingenuity of the 
commentators, its general trend anticipating theories like the utpattivada 
of Lollata and the anumiti-vada of Sankuka, while special technicalities 
(used probably in an untechnical sense by Bharata himself) like vyanjita 
and samanya-guna-yoga occurring in the text , Suggesting or lending 
support to specialised doctrines like the eyakti-vada of Abhinavagupta 
or the bhukli-vada of Bhatta Nàyaka. 

The general foundations of the theory, however, remain as fixed by 
Bharata. It is practically admitted on all hands that the rasa is realised 
when a permanent mood or sthäyi-bhava is brought toa relishable condi- 
tion through the three elements, viz. the vibhava the anubhava and the 
vyabhicari-bhava. Of these the first two are the more important, the 
vyabhicarin being only concomitant or accessory. Bharata’s explanation 
of these terms are rendered with greater precision by his followers. By 
sthayi-bhava in poetry and drama are meant certain more or less perma- 
nent conditions of the mind, such as love, grief, anger or fear. This 
permanent mood, constituting the principal theme of composition and 
running through all other moods like the thread of a garland, cannot be 
overcome by those akin to it or those opposed to it, but can only be rein- 
forced. Those elements which respectively excite, follow and strengthen 
(if we may use these expressions) the sthäyi-bhâäva are in poetry and drama 
known as vibhava, anubhava and vyabhicari-bhava™ although in the 
* ordinary world they may be known as mundane cause and effect 
(laukika karana and karga). Devoid of technicalities, a vibhdva may be 
taken as that which makes the permanent mood capable of being sensed, 
an anubhava as that which makes it sensed, while a eyabhicari- (also called 
sañcäri-) bhava as that which acts at an auxiliary or gives an impetus to 


5 atrdha yadanyonyürtha-samskrtasir vibhürdnubhüva-vyanjitair e kona-parneüsata bhive- 
th sümünya-guna-yogenábhinispadyante rasdh, tat katham idänim athayina eva hhücü 
rasateam üpnuvantité ucyate?,... bahidérayatoüt sv 3mibhütüh athiyine bhüvüh, ed. Grosset. 
pp. 102; ed. Kāvyamālā, p. 70 

3 Ballantyne rendors those terms conveniently, if not very adequately, aa the Exeit- 
ant, the Ensuant and the Accessory respectively, a nomenclature which is accepted by Dr. 
Gaügánath Jhi in his translation of the Kavyu-prakiia. Prof, Jacobi, however (ZDMG. 
— 1002, p. 304 ff.), uses the terms Factor, Effect and Concurrent. 
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it. In the case of Love as a permanent mood. the stock-examples given 
of vibhüva are women and the seasons: of anubhäva. glance and embrace : 
of vyabhicarin, the transient subordinate feelings of joy and anxiety. 
Now Bharata says that the rasa is realised t hrough a certain correlation 
of these elements with the sthayibhava or permanent mood. The 
question therefore arises, to which Bharata himself gives no definite 
solution, viz. what this process of realisation act ually consists in, and 
what relation do these elements bear to rasa in this process, the solution 
depending upon the explanation of the two much-discussed terms sayoga 
and nispatti in Bharata's original dictum cited above. 

Bhatta Lollata appears to be one of the earliest commentators 
of Bharata to offer an explanation. But excepting the brief review of 
his opinion in Abhinavagupta's commentary 5 on Bharata, which is cop- 
ied more or less by all subsequent writers from Mam mata and reproduced 
almost literally but anonymously by Hemacandra, Lollata is unknown to 
us and his work is apparently lost. Very little can be gathered from 
this summary exposition by an adverse critic; but it appears that 
Lollata took the wibhava as the direct cause (karama) of rasa which 
is therefore an effect (anukärya or ufpadya), and the word nispatti of 
Bharata is explained as utpatti or pusti2* The rasa, found in characters 
like Rama, is attributed to the actor who imitates the character in form, 
dress and actions, and thus charms the spectator." Mammata and his 
followers agree with this interpretation of Lollata by Abhinava, but 
they make it more clear by saying that the permanent mood or the 
sthayin is directly connected with the hero (mukhyayd vrttya—saksát 
sambandhena), but it is recognised as existing in the actor™ through 

" The extracts given below are taken from a transoript, published herewith, of the 
Trivandrum Palace MS prepared for me through the kind offices of Dr. Ganganath Jha. 
Lolata's views are reviewed, alter Abhinava, in Mammata IV, ed. Bom. Sansk. Ser , 
p. 87; Hemacandra p. 57; Mallinäthn on Vids adhnara, p. 85; Govinda, ed. Kāvyamālā, 
p.63. Hemacandra practically reproduces Abhinavagupta's very words. 

#+ atra bha(ra-lollata-prabhrtayas tüvad evaim vylicakhyuh, Vibhdvddibhih samyogo rthat 
sthüyinas tato rasa- nispattih. Tatra vibhücas citta rtteh sthüyydtmikayG utpattau küranam : 
anubhiüovü4 ca na rase-janyü ata v iv aksitü, terdm rasa-küranatvens ganandrhateüt, api tu 
bhüvünüm eva ete. Abh. on Hh. 

^ sphüyyeva vibhüvdnuhbhürddibhir upacito rasah , sthiyi bhavateonupacitah. Sa cébha 
vo'pyanukürye nukartargapé |i jeGrdnusandhina balád itt cirantarünürm cáyam pakeah, 
Abh. on Bh, l 

२७ rūmåädávanukārye tad rüpatdnusandhünün nartake gi pratiyamüno rasah, Mammata 
loc. nit., where the term pratiyamänah is interproted by Govinda as üropyamünah (nate tu 
tuly rüpatdnusandhüna-vaiüd Gropyamänah sGmajikindim camatküra-hetuh, p. 00). 


* * 
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a clever imitation of the original character, this imitation being apparent- 
ly the source of the charm (cumatkärahetu) to the spectator. The locus 
of the rasa, therefore, is supposed to be in the hero ; but it is not clear 
how it is apparentiy transferred to the actor and how the spectator 
is charmed by a feeling which does not existin him. Govinda, therefore 
rightly comments on this view of Lollata: fad apeéalam, sämäjikesu tad- 
abhäve tatra camaltküránubhava-virodhàt, na ca tajjianam eva camatkära- 
hetuh, laukika-árhngáradi-dar&anenádpi camatkära-prasañgät (p. 63). 

The rival school of Sañkuka, we are told by Abhinavagupta, and 
following him, by Hemacandra, bring forward ingenious objections, into 
the technicalities of which we need not enter here." The later writers,” 
however, demur to this cause-and-effect theory on more philosophical 
grounds. An effect, they argue, may exist when its efficient cause is 
destroyed; but as the life of rasa is circumscribed by the investigation 
of the vibhavas (vibhavádi-paràmaráéa-jivitávadhi), it disappears when the 
latter disappear, १ fact which goes to prove that the rasa must not be 
taken as an ordinary mundane (laukika) effect." Again, the cause and 
the effect cannot be contemporaneous; if rasa is supposed to be an 
effect, its relish cannot be, as it actually is, contemporaneous with the 
appearance of the vibhäbas. Hence Vigvanatha remarks that if rasa is 
an effect, having for its cause the perception of the vibhdvas, then at 

31 Sankuka, for instance, maintains that Bharata apparently uses the terms rasa and 
athüyin synonymously, for the latter mentions the samo vibhüvas with respect to a parti 
cular sthdyin and its corresponding rasa; and hence if they are identical, there is no 
question of one being produced from the other. Nothing cen bo gained by replying that 
in its undeveloped state it is ethdyin, but in the developed state it is rasa; for such a rup- 
position will involve an infinite multiplication (änantydpattih} of the stages of athüyin and 

"itseorresponding rasa. If it is said that in its highest stago of development it is rasa, then 
how can we imagine sixteon different varieties of hüsya-rasa (Bharato VT. 52, or the ten 
different stages of érñgära (Bharata XXII. 154-175). Besides the priority of bhava in 
relation to rasa is not always vouchsafed by experience, and a great sorrow folt in its in- 
tensity at the beginning is not seen to subside in time but grow stronger (see Homa- 


candra, pp. 57-5). 
^ Among the earlier authors, Dandin, as already noted, appears to have been influ- 
enced by Lollata's theory, which is entirely discredited in later times. This does not 
argue the priority of Lollata to Dandin, for the theory, in which the influence of Mim- 
Arbsakas ix apparent, might have obtained in the schools before Lollata first brought it 
into prominence. 
4 Mallinátha, p. 87 küryatee ghatddivar vibhüvddi-nimitta-müse' pi rasdnucrtfi-prasan. 
gah . . . na cásydlaukikasya sva-praküdnanddtmakaaya laukika-pramaGna-gamyate aim, see 
also pp. 93-4 ; Govinda, p. 69 cibhürddi-parümaréasya käranatverri yadi syüt tada nimitta- 
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the time of the relish of rasa, the vibhávas would not be perceived ; for 
we do not find the simultaneous perception of a cause and its effect. 
The perception of the touch of the sandal-wood unguent and the per- 
ception of the pleasure produced thereby cannot take place simultane- 
ously, however, rapid the one may succeed the other.” 

Sañkuka, therefore, the next commentator on Bharata, rejecting 
this theory, lays down that the rasa is not produced as an effect but 
inferred. The permanent mood is inferred to exist in the actor— 
though not actually existing in him*'—by the means of the vibhävas 
ete., cleverly exhibited by him in his acting, so as to produce an illusion 
of identity with the feelings of the hero“ ; and the mood thus inferred, 
being sensed by the spectator through its exquisite beauty, adds to it- 
self a peculiar charm, and thus develops into a relishable condition 
called rasa. The realisation of rasa, therefore, is simply a process of 
logical inference, the nispatti of Bharata being explained as anumiti ; 
and the vibhüva stands to rasa in the relation of anumäpaka or qamaka 
to anumapya or gamya. But the mood itself, though inferred in this 
way from the relation of the major and middle terms (/ingabalatah), is 
yet cognised as different from the objects of ordinary inference, being 
inferred, as it were, by force of its exquisite charm as something to be 
relished on account nf its connexion with the wibhävas etc. which. 
though artificial, are not recognised as such. This cognition or know- 
ledge is characterised® as based on what is called citra-turaga-nyaya, 
(viz. the analogy by which a horse in a picture is called a horse), and 
should be differentiated from the true (‘he is Rima’), the false (* he is 
Rima’ with a following negation * he is not Rima’), the doubtful (* he 
may or may not be Rama ') knowledge, as well as from the knowledge 
of similarity (* 16 is like Rama’). 

This theory, however, has been discredited by later schools, be- 

40 Ch. TIL, p. 86, ed. Durgñprasädas. 
tl nate * tyantáotd:yamüno"* pi, Hemacandra, p. 55. 


१९ rmádyabheda-bhücitena nate tatprakasitair eva vibhüvddibhir anumitah, Mallinatha, 
p. 85. 

4! vastu-ksaundarya-balüd rasaniyateena sthüyinüim anudnumeya-vaitaksanyüt, Govinda, 
p. 65; practically paraphrasing Mammata, p. 00. 

4 Lürana-kürya-suhakäribhih kririmair apt tathd * nabh imanyamänak, Mammata IV ; 
also Hemacandra, p. 58. 

4& Mammata ibid,  Hemacandra, expanding Abhinava's exposition on this point, puta 
it in this way: na cdira nartaka eva sukh itt pratépattih, nipyayam eoa rama it, na cdpy. 
am sukhiti, ndpi rümah syüd và na edyam iti, no cpi tat-sadréam dti, kirhtu eamyan- 
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cause, as Govinda concisely sums up the objections, it disregards the 
well-recognised fact that the inference of a thing can never produce the 
same charm as its direct cognition.” It has been pointed out that the 
rasa is not capable of being cognised by the ordinary means of arriving 
at knowledge, for the feeling of Rama, the hero represented on the 
stage, being past, cannot be cognised by the organs of sense belonging 
to the present time and the present place." The anumina-thoory is 
discussed elaborately in connexion with the theory of ' suggestion,’ com- 
ing topically within the province of the suggestion of rasa (rasa-dhvani), 
by later adherents of the Dhvani School“; and the general argument 
with which it is sought to be discarded is that the vibhavas cannot be 
taken as the middle term in proving the sthäyin, because the vibhdvas do 
not stand in the same relation tothe sthayin as the middle term (sadhana) 
does to the major term (s@dhya), but are simply its suggestor (vyañjakea). 


mithyü-samaya-südréya-praiitibhyo: vilakranaé citra turagddi-nyayena yah aukhi rama 
asdvayam iti pratitir asti (p. 59). 

46 etad apyahrdayagrahi, yatah pratyakvam eva sAGnarh +a camatkiram ndnumitydder 
iti loka-prasiddhim avadhdyinyatha@-kalpane mandábhàüvah, p. 65. 

47 yad api rasarydjnhdpyatrabhidhinam tad api rümasya rater atitateát sannihita dede 
varttamüna küléndriya-sannikareddya jidpyatedbhiprayena, Vidyüdhara, p. 94. 

is The anumana-theory never appears to have received liber al recognition in the hands 
of later theorists, Mahimabhatta, author of the Vyakti-viveka, was the only known writer 
who put forward a similar theory ; for, trying to prove in opposition to the accepted 
dhvani-:heory that the so callod dhvan£,including rasa-dheans, can be arrived at by the or 
dinary process of logical inference, he professed himself to be an anumiti-vadin in his idea 
of rasa. Wo do not possess enough data to decide what relation, if any, Mahima bore to 
hia predecessor Sankuka. We have the testimony indeed of a very late (A.D. 1700) and 
not usually careful writer, Riimacarana, who commented on the Sähitya-darpana, that 
Mahima was in reality a follower of Sankuka (daAkuba-matdnuyGyinank vyakti viveka- 
Lirddinam matah dürayati, od. Durgäprasfida, p. 248; ed. Roor, p. 12 note); but the 
omission by Mahima himself, who throughout takes pride in his originality, of all reference. 
direct or indirect, to hia predecessor is atrangely significant, It is probable, however, that 
the theory developed by Mahima was not originated by him.  Anandavardhana himselt 
refutes at some length (pp. 201 ff.) a si milar theery which tried to establish that the cogni 
tion of the unexpressed is nothing more than the cognition of the object of a logical con 
clusion, sa that tho relation of the suggestor and the suggested is that of the «yllogistic 
middle and major terms. Mahimabhatin's theory bears little resemblance to that of Sao 
kuka; for the former proceeds in a quite different line. Although accepting the new 
concept of divans, he differs from Ananda in holding that it can be realised by anumāna, 
and that therefore there is no need to establish a separate function of vyañjanā ; and by 
a process of elaborate destructive criticism, he attempts to make the definition of dan! 
conform to what ho calla kavydnumitt as the process in which another sense is rovealed 
by the expreesed sense || rücya) or by a sense inferred, sometimes connectedly from it (p 
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The wibhävas, therefore, are neither the efficient cause (karaka-hetu) 
nor the logical cause (jA&apaka-hetu) of rasa, as held respectively by 
Lollata and Sankuka. In both these theories the difficuity remains, 
nemely, that if rasa is an objective entity, produced or inferred, how 
ean it bring about a subjective feeling of relish in the audience in whom 
these factors are presumably absent? If, on the other hand, it is 
supposed that it exists in the audience also, the question still remains as 
to how the particular feelings of a particular hero, like Rama who is 
different or superior to the spectator himself, can be relished or realised 
as his own by the spectator. These objections are ably set forth by 
Bhatta Nayaka, as interpreted by Abhinava in his Locana (pp. 67-8): 
rasa yadi para-qatataya pratiyate, tarhi talasthyanm eva syät. Na ca sva- 
gatatvena ramddi-caritamayat kavyad asau pratiyate. Sva-gatatvena ca 
pralitau svätmant rasayôtpattir eväbhyupagatä syat, sū cdyukta, samáji- 
kanaim pratyavibhavateat. Käntätvarn sadharanam  vasana-vikasa-hetur 
vibhavanayam prayojakam it cet. devata-varnanddau tad api katham ? 
Na ca sva-kanta-smaranam madhye samvedyate. Aloka-simanyanam ca 
ramadinam ye sanudra-setu-bandhaddayo vibhävas te katham sadharanyam 
bhajeyuh १ 

Hence Bhatta Nàyaka attempts to refute these earlier theories (as 
well as those of the new Dhvani School who later on found a champion 
in Abhinavagupta), and sets up a peculiar theory of aesthetic enjoyment 
(hhoga). He argues that (1) rasa cannot be produced as an effect, because 
the causes, namely, the vibhäras, being non-realities, cannot bring about 
real effects; (2) it cannot be inferred, because the real character, Rama, 
not being before the audience, his feeling does not exist, and what does 
not exist cannot be inferred (na ca tatlvato ràmasya smrtir, anupalabdha- 


lakeya) cannot be denied betweon the suggested elements (vyañgya vastu, alamküra or 
rasa) and ths expressed (vücya) sense (wibhdvas in case of rasa); and this only shows that 
the two sonsos, expressod and unexpressed, edcya and vyañzya, are sequential, and being 
such, bear the relationship of premise and conclusion (pp. 11 ff.) Hence artha is moroly 
a ground of inference, which is very wide in ite scope (mahd-viraya), and not a vyañjaka: 
Again, ns sabda exhausts itself after expressing its literal or primary sense, even the so- 
eondary senso (lakeya artha) has admittedly to be inferred not from itself but from the 
latter; how can it be supposed to be a vyañjake and convey a deeper sense ? But such 
words, through their expressed sense, can well become a source of inforence (anumäpaka), 
pp. 27 ff. There is no room here to consider this theory in detail nor take into account 
the different objections urged against ita ovor-aubtlety (seo Mammata V: Ruyyaka ed. 
Kavyarmals, pp. 12-3; VidyAdhara, pp. 32 ff. : Viévanfthn, V). Mahima had no followers 


in later litorature. 
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twit). Besides, how is it possible for the ordinary reader or spectator to 
identify himself with the extraordinary virtues of a hero like Rama! 
To solve these difficulties, Bhatta Nayaka, as interpreted by Abhinava 
and others, maintains that the rasa is enjoyed in connexion with the 
vibhávas through the relation of the enjoyer and the enjoyed (bhojaka 
and bhojya). This school postulates three different functions of a word, 
namely, abhidhä (already admitted by Mimamsakas and grammarians), 
bhävakatva and bhojakatva. Abhidha, however, is not Denotation merely, 
but is given an extended meaning 50 to include laksana or Indication ** 
in its scope, thus embracing the two functions already analysed by pre- 
vious speculation. Bhavakatva which, as Abhinavagupta suggests, is 
derived apparently from Bharata's general definition of bhava, is described 
as the power of generalisation which makes the vibhadvas, as well as the 
sthayi-bhava, sensed in their general character without any reference to 
their specific properties." For instance, the vibhāva, Sita, is understood 
through this power not as a particular individual but in the general 
character of a woman ; and the sthäyi-bhäva, c.g. Rama's love towards 
her, is taken as love in general without any reference to the agent or 
the object." By the third function of bhojakatva, the sthayin is enjoyed 
in this general form, accompanied by the vibhāvas, sensed also in a gen- 
eral form : and this enjoyment is described as a process of delectation 
similar to the enlightened, self-sufficient and blissful knowledge, arising, 
in the language of the Sarnkhya philosophers which is borrowed by these 
theorists, from the prominence of the attribute of goodness (sattva) in a 
man and different from what is known as worldly happiness. It is 
differentiated from the two kinds of knowledge anubhava and smarana ; 


५४ abhidhdpi laksanaiva, Locana, p. 68; tatrábhidhü nirantara-sántardirtha-ni*thateena 
dufdhü, Govinda, p. 66, 

40 vibhüvddi-südhüranikarandtmandábhidhüto dvitiyendhéena bhavakatea-vyüpürena bh ü- 
vyamänah, Abh. on Bh. ; tac caitad bhavakatuain nama, yat küvyasya tad-vibhüvddinam 
sG@dhGranatvdpidanam nüma, Locana, loc, cit, ; bhüvakatoam südhüranikaranam, tena ca 
vyüpürena iibhücddayah sthñyi ca sadhiranikriyante, Govinda, p. 66. 

5! sädhGranikaranam caitad eva yat sitddi viderünüm Küminitoddi-sämänyopathitn , 
Govinda, loc. cif, 

5३ sddhüranikrtena eibhüvddik na bhüvaka-vyüpürena na(ddi-gatava-parihürena sädhära- 
nitaydnuscarhdhiyamd nah sthüyi, Mallinfitha, p. 85, 

5 sativódreka-praküsádnandama ya-sarmcid vidranti-satativena bhogena bhujuate, Marie 
mata, explained by Govinda as bhoyad ea sattva-gunódreküt prakūíate ya ünandas tat 
svardpdnanydlamband ya aahvit tat-svarfipo laukikersukhinubhavawilakvayah «... iti 
sdshkhya-siddhantinusdrena viernute, p. 66. 
ir A 15 
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and consisting of the qualities of melting, pervading and expanding the 
mind, it is compared to the indescribable bliss of divine contemplation." 
According to Bhatta Nayaka, therefore, the rasa consists in the sthayi- 
bhava or the permanent mood, experienced in a generalised form in 
poetry and drama through the powers of abhidhà and bhüwvakatva, and 
enjoyed by a blissful process, known as bhoga, till it is raised to a state of 
pleasurable relish, which is not worldly (alaukika) and which is akin to 
the philosophic meditation of Brahma. 

It will be noticed that all these different theories about rasa. 
though applied to drama and poetry, are at the same time tinged with 
the doctrines of the various schools of Indian Philosophy. Lollata 
appears to be a Mimamsaka; Sankuka a Naiyayika; while Bhatta 
Nayaka seems to follow the Samkhya doctrine. But what is more 
noticeable is that in Bhatta Nayaka we mark a transition from what 
may be called the objective to the subjective view of rasa, and an 
understanding that the whole phenomenon should be explained in terms 
of inward experience. If we may judge from the somewhat elaborate 
criticism levelled against this theory, it seems to have produced a greater 
impression and no doubt, paved the way for the later theory of Abhinnva- 
gupta, to whom really belongs the credit of elaborating the new aesthetie 
system of the Dhvanikära and Anandavardhana." From his extensive 
literarv and philosophical studies as well as from his interest in the works 
of Bharata and his followers, Abhinava seems to have realised that no 
system of Poetics, like no system of Dramaturgy, can ever compietely 
ignore the feelings, moods and sentiments, and must find an important 
place for rasa, the manifestation of which is much the business of poetry 
as of the drama. The insufficiencies of the earlier theories on rasa ave 
obvious, but it was a happy ides to elaborate the theory in such a way 
as not only to supply these deficiencies but also to fit it well into the 
dhvani-theory formulated by the new school. 

It is not necessary for us to enter into the details of the dAmani- 
theory ; it will suffice here to indicate generally how the idea of rasa 


t+ raso'nubhava-smprtuyddi- vilakeanena ... . druti-vistara wiküsdtmanaü , . ७ , para-bral- 
mésväda-savidhena bhogena, Abb. on Bh. ; bhüvite ca rase tasya bhogah, yo'nubhava-smara- 
na- pratípaltibhyo vilaksana eva druti-vistara-vikisa-nama .... para-brahmásvada-sacíeah , 


Locana, p. 68. | | 
ts There is some difference in the general theoretical positions of Anandavardhana and 


Abhinavagupta, which will be noticed in its proper place later. 
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was worked up into them. The Dhyani School, in its analysis of the 
essentials of poetry, found that the contents of a good poem may be 
generally distinguished into two parts. The one is that which is ex- 
pressed and includes what is given in so many words ; the other content 
is not expressed, but must be added to it by the imagination of reader 
or the listener. The unexpressed or the suggested part, which is dis- 
tinctly linked up with the expressed and which is developed by a pecu- 
liar process of suggestion (vyañjanä), is taken to be the * soul’ or essence 
of poetry. To the grammarians and learned writers, it seemed para- 
doxical to state that the very essence of a poem is that which is not 
even expressed. On the other hand, some form of symbolical speech, 
in which wisdom demands that one should express oneself more in hints 
and suggestions than in actual words, was always in vogue, and the 
poets had been more or less partial to the method of speaking in meta- 
phor or wrapping up their ideás in transparent allegories. But the sug 
gestive poetry is something different from tbe merely metaphorical, 
which Vamana had already amply recognised and on which the Alarn- 
kara and the Riti Schools had put so much emphasis. The metaphori- 
eal or the allegoric, however veiled it may be, is still in a sense expressed 
and must be taken as such ; but the suggestive (vyañguya) is always un- 
expressed, and is therefore a source of greater charm through its capa - 
city of concealment ; for this concealment, in which consists the essence 
of art, is in reality no concealment at all. The new aesthetic school 
claims a particular function of suggestion, appertaining to words and 
their senses, whereby the unexpressed or the inexpressible is called into 
being; or to speak with Kant, whereby poetry becomes an expression 
of * the aesthetic idea,’ 

Now the unexpressed, through the suggestive power of word or 
idea, may be an unexpressed thought or matter (vastu) or an unex- 
pressed figure of speech (alamkara), but in most cases it is a mood or 
feeling (rasa) which is directly inexpressible. The Dhvani School, there- 
fore, took up the moods and feelings as an element of the unexpressed and 
tried to harmonise the idea of rasa with the theory of dAvani. It was 
realised that poetry was not, as Dandin thought, the mere clothing of 
agreeable ideas in agreeable language ; the feelings and moods play an 
important part init. But the feclings and moods in themselves are in- 
expressible. We cau give a name to them, but naming a mood or feel- 
ing is not equivalent to expressing or developing it. At best, therefore, 
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we can suggest it. What the poet can directly express or describe are 
the vibhdvas etc. ; but with the help of these expressed elements, which 
must be generalised and conceived not as they appear in the mundane 
world but as they may be imagined in » poetic world, the poet can 
awaken in us, through the power of suggestion inherent in words or 
ideas, a particular alaukika condition of the soul in which the relish of 
the feeling is possible. It is true that the poet cannot rouse the same 
mood or feeling as the person (e.g. Rama) whom he describes, felt in 
times past, but he can call up a reflection of it, Which is similar in some 
respects ; and this condition of enjoyment in the reader's soul is the re- 
lish of rasa, which can be brought into consciousness by the power of 
suggestion inherent in words and their sense. 

Here comes in the new colour given to the rasa-theory by the ex- 
ponents of the Dhvani School. They interpret Bharata’s much-dis- 
cussed dictum to mean that rasa is suggested by the union of the perma- 
nent mood with the vibhävas through the relation of the suggested 
(vyañgya) and the suggestor (vyanjaka) ; and that the nispatti of Bharata 
should mean abhivyakti. Commenting on Bhatta Nàyaka's theory, 
Abhinavagupta points out that there is no need, as there is no author- 
ity,” for assuming the two powers of bhavakatva and bhogikarana ; for 
they are implicitly included in the idea of rasa-vyañjan& and its ultimate 
äsväda, Bharata’s dictum karydrthan bhävayantiti bhavah (VII. ed. 
Grosset, p. 100) implies bhavakatva to be an inherent capacity of all 
bhavas as the cause of existence (bÀü iti karane dhatuh, ibid.) or diffusion 
(vyaptyartham, ibid.) of the sense of poetry, the sense indicating the prin- 
cipal sense consisting of the relish of rasa." Hence the stháyin, together 
with the wyabhicärin, being bhávas themselves, bring into existence 
through this inherent power the extraordinary relishable sense of 
poetry, cognised in a general form (sarva-sádhàramatayà dsvadayati). 
In this way the sthäyin, or even the kävya itself, may be regarded gen- 
erally as the bhavaka or nispadaka of rasa; and this so-called 5Aàvakatva, 
according to Abhinava, consists in nothing more than a suitable use of 
guna and alamkara for the ultimate purpose of awakening rasa through 
the suggestive power of word and sense," "Thus disposing of the power 


७७ of. etüd réa-vyüpüra-dvaya-kalpane prümündbhücàat, Govinda, p. 65. 
०१ fathü hyáha küvydrthü bhfieayantiti tat küvyärtho rasah E again Ok ve yürthà roast h, 


arthyante prädhänyenttyarthäh, Abh, Bh., cf, Homacandra, p. 62. 
5 bhüvakaream api samucita-gundlamkära parigrahatmakam aamabhir vitatya vakeya 
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of bhavakatva, Abhinava turns to the other power assumed as bhoga or 
bhogikarana by Bhatta Niyaka. He remarks that beyond the pratiti 
or perception of rasa, he is not aware of any other process called bhoga. 
If it is relish or enjoyment, it is already admitted, and nothing is 
gained by giving it a new name, just as nothing is gained by arriving 
at the same idea by the use of different terms like daráana, anumiti, 
&ruti, wpamiti or pratibhana, according only to the distinction of the 
means employed. Hence bhoga is nothing more than the perception 
of rasa, consisting of its essence of relish, based on permanent moods 
like rati ete. But it must not be supposed to rest there ; for although 
it is admitted that wherever there is rasa there is no doubt its percep- 
tion, consisting in its enjoyment, yet since the nature of sattva and 
other gunas, involved in such enjoyment, is diversified, according as 
they are principal or subordinate, and is therefore in itself infinite and 
incomprehensible, the relish of rasa is not to be measured by the mere 
supposition of three functions." The bhoga, supposed by Bhatta 
Nayaka, therefore, consists essentially in the dsvada of rasa, possible by 
the suggestive power of poetry, and, falling naturally within its domain 
need not be taken as a separate function." 

This pratiti of rasa, Abhinava maintains, is nothing more than its 
abhivyakti or manifestation by the power of suggestion, resulting in an 
extraordinary state of relish, known as rasanä, äsväda or carvand. 
What is manifested is not the rasa itself, but its relish; not the mood 
itself, but its reflection in the form of a subjective condition of aesthetic 
enjoyment in the reader. This taste or relish partakes, no doubt, of 
the nature of cognition; it is nevertheless different from the ordinary of 
laukika forms of the process, because its means, the vibhavas, are not to 


१६. Naca kavya-sabdünüm kevalünüi bhüvakaivam .... na kevalänüm arthünüm .... dma" 
yos tu bhavakateam armübhir uktam .... tasmad eyanjakatvikhyena eyapürena gundlane 
ba aneityddikatayétt-kartavyataya kivyam bhavakam rasan bhüvayati, Locana, p. 70. 

W pratityddi-vyatiriktas ca saisaüre ko bhoga itt na vidmah, rasancté cet spi prat: pat- 
tir eva: kevalam upüya-vailakryanyün nGmintaram pratipadyatim daréandánumiti-srutuu- 
pamniti-pratibhünddi-nümdntaravat (Hemacandra, p. 61). 

—— #0 atho'cyate pratitir arya bhogikaranam, tac ea ratyddi svarüpasi, tad astu. Tathapr- 
na 'üvan-mütram.  Yüvanto hi rasie tüvatya eva rasdtmünah pratitayo hhogikarana- 
avabhüvüh, sattvádigunünüm cdagdagi-vaicittryam anantam akalpyam iti kd friteencyattà 
(éhid., loe. eit.). 

4! bhogikarana-vyüpüras ca küvyátmaka-rasa-vírayo VV ... alaukike 
druti-vistara-vikänttmant bhoge kartavye lokottaro dhvanana-vyüpüra eva. mürdhábhieiktah , 
Locana, p. 70. 
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be taken as ordinary or laukika causes.“ Although rasa requires these 
factors for its manifestation and cannot exist without them, it cannot 
yet be regarded as an ordinary effect, and the cause-and-effect theory is 
inapplicable; for in the transcendental sphere] of poetry, it is said, the 
connexion between cause and effect gives place to a imuginative system 
of relations, which has the power of stirring the reader's soul into rasa. 
The resulting rasa cannot be identified with its constituent vibhävas, for 
the latter is not experienced separately, but the whole appear as rasa, 
which is thus simple and indivisible; and at the:time of relish nothing 
else but rasa is raised to our consciousness. The writers on poetics are 
fond of explaining this phenomenon under the analogy of a beverage, 
which, though made up of black pepper, candied sugar, camphor and 
other ingredients, gives us a different taste from that of its constituents. 
The result therefore is an indissoluble unity of taste from which every 
trace of the constituent elements is obliterated, 

Abhinavagupta goes a step further also in maintaining that the 
sthayin or the permanent mood, inferred from its laukika causes (e.g. 
woman, garden, ete.) remains in the hearts of the appreciative audience 
in the subtle form of latent impressions.” On reading a poem or witness- 


^! rasan’ ca bodha-ripaiva, kim tu bodhdntarebhyo laukikebhyo vilakranatva, upayünüm 
wibhivddinim laukika-vcailakeyanyat (op. cit, p. 66). This will make it clear why rasas like 
koruna, bibhatsa or bhayänaka, which cause pity, disgust or horror, be termed rasa in 
which enjoyment is essential. The relish of rasa is supposed to be an extraordinary bliss, 
not to be likened to ordinary pain or pleasure, and the mind is so entirely lost in it that 
even when the sentiment of grief or horror is relished in such a state, pain ia never felt, 
and even when it is felt it is a pleasurable pain, The fact is borne out by tho common 
experience that when grief is represented, the spectator or the reader saya,* I have enjoyed 
it, Hence VisSvanätha remarks {IIL 6-7 and vrtti, ed. Durgiprasida, p. 78) that those 
very things which are called causes of pain in the world (like banishment of Sith in the 
forest), when consigned to poetry and dramatic representation, possess the right to be 
called, in consequence of their assuming such a function, alautika vibhGvas otc., and from 
them only pleasure ensues, as it does from bites and the like in amorous dalliance. It is 
also maintained (ibid. JIT, 5) that tears constitute no proof that anything but pleasure is felt 
in poetry: for the tears which are shed by the reader are not those of pain but those of 
sentiment. Jagannatha's remarks in the connexion are interesting. He says (p. 20) that 
the shedding of tears and the like are due to the nature of the experience of particular 
pleasures, and not to pain. Hence in a devotee the tears arise on listening to a descrip: 
tion of the deity : in this case there is not the slightest feeling of pain. Such is the power 
of the extraordinary function of poetry that even unpleasant things like sorrow generate 
alaukika pleasure, and this pleasant aesthotic relish should be distinguished from the 

experience realised by other ordinary means, | 
$$ explained by Mammata as amikini vGsandimatayd sthítah, on which Govinda 
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ing a drama this permanent mood, remaining in the form of latent 
impressions (vasand), is suggested by the depicted vibhdvas ete., which 
cease to be called laukika causes but go by the name of vibhavas ete.. in 
poetry and drama,” and which are taken in their general form without 
specific connexions." The vibhavas, therefore, are generalised in the 
minds of the reader and do not refer to particularities, not through the 
power of bhavakatva, as supposed by Bhatta Nayaka, but generally 
through the suggestive power of word and sense and specifically through 
a skilful use of guna and alamkara in poetty, and clever representation 
in the drama. In the same way, the sth@yi-bhava or the permanent 
mood, which is the source of the rasa," is also generalised, because the 
germ of it is already existent in the reader’s soul in the form of impres 
sions ; and this, together with the beauty of the generalised representation 
of the wibhävas etc.. removes all temporal and spatial limitations." The 
mood is generalised also in the sense that it refers not to any particular 
reader but to readers in general, so that although it is relished by a 
particular individual, yet at the time of velishing it, he does not think 
that it is relished by him alone,” but by all persons of poetic sensibility.” 
This relish is known as rasa in poetry and drama. 

To state it briefly and without any technicality, there is in the 
mind a latent impression of feelings which we once went through, and 


comments samüjikünüm aûkamalaydäntah-athitah and Mallinatha adda sümajikanam soln 
bhava-jantta vdeandimataya athitah, explaining ofivand as sarmsküra., 

"5 flfaukika-küranatoddi-bhuvam atikraGntatr evdlaukila-vibhüvédi vyapadeia bhigbih, 
Abb. on Hh; küranatoddi-pürihürena vibhivanddi-cyGpiravattedd alaukika vibhácadi- 
Sabda-vyavaharaíh, Mammata, explained by Vidyüdhura as joke fu kürane-Ekürya sahikü- 
rinyeirdbhi tfhiyante, na vibhüvdnubhüvasvyabhicürinah, p. 92. 

fh aüdhüranyena pratitath, Mammata, 

55 Tho sthügyfnis*o called because, though tho feeling itself, like all feelings, essentially 
transient, its impression in the form of vásanàa or samasküra is more or less permanent, be- 
ing called up when the rasa is cognised. Cf, Prabha p. 61: antah-karana-pravrtti ripasya 
rarydder Gluvinädatve pi — samskürdtmana elra-kGla-sthGyitedd  yávad-rasa«pratiti-külam 
anusamdhünüc ca athüyiteam. But tho athayin itsolf is not rasa; it must be eyahti-eiirta- 
and eibhüvddi-melaka and thus made relishable (carvandpayoyt),Govinda p. 62. The ulti 
inate relish of rasa is free from all contact either of the vibhüras or of the sthagin. 

fi mukuta-pratidireakdding ivan nata buddhir Gcehüdyate, gádha-prülktama-savsi stoner 
skürüc ca küryasbalüd üniyamündpíi na tatra rüáma-dhir vidrGmyati, tata ecóbhaya- desa-Lüla: 
parttyägah Abh. as cited by Hemacandra, p. 66, 

#1 mamaite cibhücddayah nham eva rasdsvüdaystà evam rityà a seGdyam inah, 

^ nifya pramütr.gatatcena athito' pi südhüranópüya-balát tateála vigalita-pariinita-pra- 
máty-bhva-vasonmirita-sedudntara-saimparka-SGnydparintita-bhhoena pranited.... sadhü- 
ranyena evdkira ivdbhinno'pi gocarikrtah, Mammata. 
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this is roused when we read a poem which describe similar things. By 
universal sympathy we become part and parcel of the same feeling and 
imagine ourselves in that condition. "Thus the feeling is raised to a state 
of relish, called rasa, in which lies the essence of poetic enjoyment. It 
will be noticed that these theorists presuppose latent impression of 
experience (wisand) and universal sympathy (sädhäranya or sadharani- 
karama). "Those who have never experienced the feeling of love, for 
instance, and have therefore no impression of experience left in them, as 
well as those who have no sense of community of human feelings can never 
relish rasa in poetry. "The väsan&, we are told, is natural (svábhàvikt or 
naisargiki), but it may be acquired by study and experience, The 
writers on Poeties, therefore, are merciless in their satire on dul! 
grammarians and old Mimàrnsakas, to whom such relish of rasa is denied, 
and they declare unanimously that rasikd eva rasdsvade yogyäh. As rasa 
is not an objective entity which can reside in the hero or the actor, it 
is realised, as Dhanañjaya puts it (IV. 36), by the reader's own capacity 
of enjoyment. Thus a degree of culture and aesthetic instinct is demand- 
ed in the critic, the rasika or sahrdaya, who is the adhikarin, dignified 
with the appellation of pramätr, compatible with this subtle and extra- 
ordinary conception of poetry. As Abhinavagupta puts it adhikari câtra 
vimala-pratibhanasali-hrdayah; and elsewhere (Locana, p. 11) he des- 
eribes such a sahrdaya as yesam kavydnuSilandbhyasa-vasad visadibhiite 
manomukure | varnaniya-tan mayi-bhavana-uyogyatà te hrdaya-samvad- 
bhàjah sahrdayah. 

It may also be pointed out that this subtle conception of rasa makes 
it difficult to express the notion properly in Western critical terminology. 
The word has been translated etymologically by the terms *'flavour,' 
‘relish,’ * gustation,' ' taste,’ * Geschmack ' or ‘saveur :’ but none of these 
renderings seems to be adequate. The simpler word * mood’, or the term 
‘Stimmung ` used by Jacobi, may be the nearest approach to it, but the 
concept has hardly any analogy in European critical theories. Most of 
'he terms employed have ideational associations of their own, and are 
therefore not strictly applicable. For instance, the word ‘taste’ or 
‘ relish,’ though literally correct, must not be understood to imply 
aesthetic judgment, ‘good or bad taste,’ but mut be taken to indicate 
an idea similar to what we mean when we speak of tasting food. At the 
same time, this realistic description must not lead us to drag it down to 
the level of a bodily pleasure; for this artistice pleasure is given as almost 
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equivalent to the philosophic bliss, known as änanda, being lifted above 
worldly joy. 

This peculiar condition of the ego, the rasa, is realised through the 
characteristic function of vyañjaąanā or suggestion in poetry. The idea 
is elaborated by later theorists, who take pains to show that it does not - 
come under the province of abhidha (denotation), nor of tatparya (im- 
port), nor of laksana (indication), nor of pratyaksa (perception), nor 
of anumäna (inference), nor of smarana (reminiscence), admitted by 
philosophers and grammarians. Into these technicalities which properly 
come under the discussion of the vyañjanä-vrtti, we need not enter: 
but it may be noted that Abhinava describes this abhivyakti, which 
is taken as synonymous with carvana,” as vita-vighna-pratiti or cognition 
rendered free from obstacles. Following him, Jagannatha notes in this 
connexion: vyaktiá ca bhagndvarana cit, yatha hi &aràváddinà pihito dipas 
tan-nivritan sannihitan padarthan prakaéayati, svayam ca prakäëate, 
evam atma-caitanyam vibhavddi-samvalitan ratyádin. Similarly carvand 
is described by the author of the Prabha as vibhavddi-samithdlambanena 
ratyavacchinna-caitanyabhivyakti& carvand, så ca bhagnávaraná cit. The 
cognition of rasa, therefore, is a distinct realisation freed from all doubts 
and obstacles by means of the vibhavas etc., which are accordingly 
designated as vighndpasdraka™', and is variously described as camatkära- 
nirveéa (awakening of poetic charm), rasan& (relish), asvada (taste), 
bhoga (fruition), samapatti (accomplishment), laya (fusion) and wiérdants 
(repose). 
| The essence of rasa, therefore, consists in its àasvada or carvand 
(carvyamanaika-prainah), which is alaukika, being incompassable by the 
ordinary processes of knowledge. It is a relish in which the rasa alone, 
apart from its constituent elements, is raised to consciousness ; and it 15 
therefore deseribed as a relish in which the contemplation of any other 
thing but rasa itself is lost (vigalita-vedyántara) or which is free from the 
contact of aught else perceived (vedydntara-sparéa-5ünya), like the state 
of mind lost in the philosophic contemplation of Brahma. It is not 
capable of proof or designation and cannot be made known, because its 


10 pyaktis carvanété paryüyah, Govinda, p. 62 
1! Seo Homacandra p. 63 aarvathd rasandtmaka-ewa vighna-pratité-grähyo bhüra cea 
 rasab, taira vighnápasürakàü vibhüva-prabhrtayah, where the vignas are en umerated as 
seven in number and discussed in detail 

Tt luke sakala-vighna vinirmuktà sanwittir eva camatküra- wir esa rasandsiüdana-hhoga 
samüpatl-laya-vidrüntyddi-Áabdair abhidhiyate, Hemacandra loe, cit., following Abhinava 
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perception is inseparable from its existence; or in other words, it is iden- 
tical with the knowledge of itself. The only proof of the existence of 
rasa is its relish itself by the sahrdaya. Itis therefore sakala ah rdaya- 
Ardaya-samvedana-saksika, ov in the words of Mammata, sakala-sah rdaya- 
samvadabhaja pramatra gocarikrtah. Although it is a very intimate relish, 
camatkara is supposed to constitute its life-breath. This camatkara, 
which has been compared to the : wonder-spirit' of modern critics, is 
described by Visvanathn as a kind of expanding of the mind, of which 
another name is ‘surprise’ (camatkaraé& cilta-vistara-riipo vismaydpara- 
pargayah), implying that the marvellous always underlies the rasa (tac 
camatkara-saratve sarvatrápyadbhuto rasah, under ITI. 3). Jagannatha, 
however, completes the idea by correlating this camatkära with the 
vaicitrya or wicchitti of the Alarnkära School, who mean by it a special 
charm, due to an act of imagination on the part of the poet (kavi-karma 
or kavipratibhà) underlying and constituting the essence of all poetic 
figures, The camatkära, therefore, which is the essence of all poetie 
figures, is also the essence of rasa, and has been defined" as a fact of our 
consciousness (anubhava-saksika), consisting of extraordinary pleasure 
(alaukikáhlada) which depends on a concept formed hy continued con- 
templation of itself. - 

The last step in this idea was taken by the attempt of bringing 
Poetry to the level of Religion by likening this aesthetic enjoyment to 
the estatic bliss of divine contemplation (brahmäsväda). Viévanätha 
sums up the idea briefly thus: The rasa, arising from the exaltation of 
sativa (purity), indivisible, self-manifested, made up of joy and thought 
in their identity, free from the contact of aught else perceived, akin to 
the realisation of Brahma, the life whereof is super-mundane wonder, is 
enjoyed by those competent in inseparableness (of the object from the 
realisation thereof) and as it were, in its own shape.’ It follows from 
this that the pramétr, to whom alone this bliss is vouchsafed, is like a 
yogin or devotee who deserves this preference through his accumulated 
merits (punyavantah praminvanti yogivad rasa-santatim). 

This, in its general outlines, is the rasa-theory as finally fixed by the 


“u Vidvandtha, III. 20 1. Jbid III. 26. 

16 Seo Jacobi, Ueber Begriff und Wesen der poetischen Figuren in GN, 1018, where this 
conception of an alamküra is elaborated. See also Introd to my edition of the Vakrokri- 
flrite. 

78 Rasa-gañgädhara, p. 4, ed. Bombay, 1916, 

7 SGhitya-darpana 111. 2-3, od. DuarghprasAda, p. 22 M. 
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Dhvani School; and all later writers, from Dhanañjaya to Jagannatha. 
accept this new interpretation and attempt to work it out in detail. 
Thus an endeavour was made not only to explain the concept of rasa in 
terms of inward experience, but also to absorb this idea of aesthetic 
delectation into the new theory of dhvani, and make it applicable to 
poetry ; and the Rasa School, properly so called, began to merge from 
this time onwards into the dominant Dhvani School. Even Mahima- 
bhatta, who attempted to demolish the dhvani-theory, was forced to 
acknowledge rasa and declare that on this point there is no difference of 
opinion between himself and the Dhyanikara™, the only difference exist- 
ing with regard to the function par excellence which should be operative 
in poetry, But the Dhvani School and its followers consider rasa as an 
element of the unexpressed only ; and though their theory, which puts a 
great emphasis on rasa-dhvani, practically leads to such a conclusion, both 
the Dhvanikära and Anandavardhana are yet careful not to erect it into 
the very ‘soul’ of poetry. From the theoretical standpoint at least, they 
could not give exclusive preference to rasa-dhvani, however important it 
may be; for in their complete scheme of Poetics, the unexpressed may 
also take the form of vastu-dhvani and alamkara-dhvani, and the centre 
of gravity in a poem may lie in its matter or in its poetie figure as well 
as in its rasa. Abhinavagupta, however, appears to have attached little 
weight to these theoretical considerations; and brushing them aside, 
he boldly brings forward the essentiality of rasa, declaring that there 
can be no poetry without rasa (na hi tac-chünyam kavyam kimeid asti") 
because all poetry lives through rasa (rasenaiva sarvam jivati. kavyam). 
He attempts, however, to reconcile the theoretical discrepancy by saying 
that although admittedly the unexpressed may also take the form of a 
vastu or an alamkara, these two kinds of * suggestion ' resolve themselves 
ultimately into the suggestion of rasa, which is in fact the essence of 
poetry" This opinion apparently led Visvanätha to push the theory to 
its logical limit and formulate his somewhat extreme view that the rasa 
alone constitutes the essence of poetry (I. 3). But the considerations, 
which led the founders of the dAvani-theory to leave this view wisely 
unstated, could not be easily put out of the way; and Jagannatha objects 


15 Lüvyasydimant. ... rasddirüpe na kasyacid vimatih p. 22. 

Tv Locana, p. 65. | १ 

Bh rosa eva vastuita ütmü, vastvalarnkära-dhuant tu parzathüáü rasan prata parya asyete 
p x 27. | 
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on this very ground. The definition of poetry given by Viévanitha, he 
says, cannot be accepted, because thereby poetry, in which the central 
charm lies in the matter or in the poetic figure (e.g. in professedly des- 
criptive and ornamental poetry) would be entirely excluded, and such an 
exclusion is not warranted either by theory or by the practice of great 
poets. Viévanätha anticipates this objection by saying that in these cases 
there is a semblance of rasa (rasdbhüsa), and the verse given in Dhvany- 
dloka p. 20 as an instance of vastu-dhvani is, in his opinion, admissible be- 
cause there is a touch of rasa (rasa-sparéa), and not because mere vyañgya 
vastu can constitute the essence of poetry. Jagannätha replies that 
nothing is gained by this clumsy subterfuge of an indirect reference to 
rasa, because such a reference may also be construed in phrases like * the 
cow moves’ or * the deer leaps.’ This cannot be taken as a criterion, he- 
cause thereby any and every content of poetry would be reduced to the 
position of a vibhava, anubhava or vyabhicari-bhava of the rasa*', Jagan- 
natha himself, one of the latest writers on the subject, therefore tries 
solve the difficulty by studiously avoiding all mention of rasa in his 
definition of poetry, although in theory he, like Visvanatha, adheres in 
the main to the views of the Dhvani School. Jagannátha mentions as 
many as eight different theories about rasa (p. 23) ; but the existence of 
so many conflicting views, as well as the fact that rasa cannot be taken 
as the essence of all poetry, makes him define poetry as ramaniyártha- 
pratipädakah &abdah, inasmuch as all theorists agree that rasa, which 
annot be manifested without an accompanying state of joy, conveys à 
peculiar ramamiyatà essential to poetry It will be noticed, therefore, 
that recognition was refused to any attempt, like that of Visvanätha, to 
develop the theory further out of itself ; and the views of the Dhvani 
School, as represented later by Mammata, became in spite of many at- 
tempts at improvement in detail, a kind of canonical code for all future 
time. 

In spite of this unquestioned dominance of the Dhvani School 
which amply recognised rasa but regarded it as one of the phases of the 
unexpressed in poetry, one class of writers still adhered to rasa as the 
only element worth considering in poetry, although they never theoretic- 


si See on this point Sdhitya-darpana, pp. 16 पि. and Rasa-gatgadhara, pp. 7-8. Cf. also 
Govinda, Pradipa ed. K&vyamálá 1912, p. 11. 4 ३ 

34 inhar nünà-jütiyübhih demusibhir nünä-rüpatayävasito pi manisibhih paramahlada- 
vinibhävitayä pratiyamünah prapaAce'emín raso ramantyatüm ñvahatiti nirvivddam, p. 20 
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ally discussed the position like Viévanatha, and build up a system on its 
basis, Of all the rasas, however, as 4rigara or love forms the absorbing 
theme of Sanskrit poetry and drama in general, and as this particular 
poetic mood possesses an almost universal appeal, these writers natur- 
ally work out the 4rngàra in all its detail; and we have in consequence 
a body of erotico-rhetorical treatises, of which the earliest and the most 
remarkable is Rudrabhatta's Srigdra-tilaka, one of whose avowed objects 
(1. 5) 15 to apply the rasa, already discussed in connexion with the drama 
hy Bharata and others, to the case of poetry. F ollowing upon this we 
have Bhoja's Srñgära-prakäéa, cited by Vidyadhara (p. 98) and Kumära- 
svémin (p. 221),* which deals with the subject in the usual elaborate 
cyclopaedic manner of its author, with profuse illustrations of every 
phase of the sentiment, in no less than twenty chapters. After this 
come innumerable works of a similar nature, which take rasa, especially 
árhgara, as their principal theme, and which were composed with 
the apparent objeet of guiding the poet in the composition of erotic 
pieces so popular and profuse in Sanskrit poetry. Of these the Bhava- 
prakdéa of Saradatanaya, which reproduces the substance of most of the 
chapters of Bhoja's work, and the Rasdrnava of Siügabhüpàla as well as 
the two well-known works of Bhünudatta, the Rasamanjari and Rasa- 
larangini, deserve mention. None of these specialised treatises, however. 
add anything of speculative interest to a topic already thrashed out to its 
extreme; and as they belong properly to the province of Erotics rather 
than Poetics, a treatment of them must be sought elsewhere. The 
simple idea elaborated more or less in all these works is that the fund- 
amental rasa is érñgära, which is consequently treated in detail with 
regard to its vibhavas ete. This brings in topically the extensive discus- 
sion of näyaka and nayika and their various conditions and emotions 
acting as a factor of the rasa. Into these elaborate definitions, distinc- 


33 A MS of this work has been recently acquired by the Madras Govt. Oriental MSS 
Library (seo Rep. o/ Peripatetic Barty, 1916-7, 1918-8) 

^" This ia clour from the attitude of Bhoja in his SrAgüra-praküsa, as roported by 
Vidyidhara and Komérasvimin, both of whom point out that Bhoja only accepts 
one | rasa, the Erotic (raja tu 4ragdram ekam eva 4rhgüra.praküse raam uraricaküra, 
Ekävali, p. 98; érñgüra «ka eva rasa ifi srhgürapraküsü-Adrah, Rálnüpana, p. 221), Al 
though Bhoja mentions as many as ten rasas in his Sarasvati-kan thdbharana, he appears to 
devote almost exclusive attention to 4rigdra in his treatment, In the *ame way Rudrabhn 
: tta declares érngaro nüyako rasah, 1.20, and Bhünudetta appears to take it for granted that 
a rngira oceupies an honoured place among all the rasos (faira rareru érngüraag 
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tions and classifications of the amorous sentiment with its varying 
emotional moods and situations, which these works industriously discuss 
and which always possessed an attraction to mediaeval scholastic minds, 
we need not enter here in the discussion of general principles. These 
theorists delight in arranging into divisions and subdivisions, according 
to rank, character, circumstances and the like, all conceivable types of 
the hero, the heroine and their adjuncts, together with the different shades 
of gestures, graces, feelings, moods and emotions, in conformity to the 
tradition which had already obtained in the sphere of Dramaturgy. We 
cannot refuse to recognise the subtle power of analysis and insight which 
these essays indicate: and although much of it is marked by scholastic 
formalism, there is an unmistakable attempt to do justice to facts, not 
only as they appear to experience but to the observation of general 
poetic usage. In the elaborate working out of the general thesis that the 
rasa is evolved on the basis on one or other of what they call the per- 
manent mental moods with the help of various emotional adjuncts, the 
writers on poetics have proceeded a long way in the careful analysis of 
poetie emotions, the psychology of which bears an intimate relation to 
their theory and in itself deserves separate study. 

A new turn was given to the theory by Rapa Gosvümin's  /jjvala- 
nila-mani, which brings erotico-religious ideas to hear upon the general 
theme of rasa. It attempts to deal with rasa in terms of the Vaisnava 
idea of ujjvala or madhura rasa, by which was meant the &rngàra rasa, 
the term wjjvala being apparently suggested by Bharata's description of 
that rasa.” The madhura rasa, however, is represented not in its se- 
cular aspect but primarily as a phase of bhakti-rasa (madhuräkhyo bhakti- 
rasah Y. 3); for the Vaisnava theology admits five rasas as forming 
roughly the five degrees or aspects of the realisation of bhakti or faith, 
viz. Santa (tranquillity), däsya (also called priti, servitude or humility), 
sakhya (also called preyas, friendship or equality), vatsalya (parental 
affection) and madhurya (sweetness). The last, also called the ujjvala 
rasa, being the principal, is termed bhakti-rasa-rat " and constitutes, ns 
such, the subject-matter of the present treatise. — Krsna-ratí or the love 


$$ wat kirheil loke duci medhyam wjjealars daréaniyan và tac chragGrendpamtyate, ed. 


Grosset, pp- 89-90. १ 
^ J, 2, explained by Jiva Gosvimin as 4ün/a-priti-preyo-vütsalyójjvala-nümasa mukh- 


४७५९८५, , > na evójj valdpara-paryiyo bhakti-rasinaim rüjü mdhurükhyo rasah, ed. (6७७७ 
mālā, p. 3. 
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of Krsna forms the sthayi-bhava of this rasa, and the recipient here is 
not the literary sakrdaya but the bhakta, the faithful" This sthayi- 
bhava, known as madhura rati, which is the source of this particular 
rasa, is defined in terms of love of Krsna *; and the nature of the nayaka 
and nayika is defined in the same manner, and their feelings and emo- 
tions illustrated by examples adduced from poems dealing with the love- 
stories of Krsna and Radha. The work is, therefore, essentially a 
Vaisnava religious treatise, presented in a literary garb, taking Krsna 
as the ideal hero, with the caution, however. that what is true of Krenn 
as the hero does not apply to the ordinary secular hero (1. 18-20). 


1 avüdyatüm. Ardi bhaktünüm ünitü sravanddibhih 

esd krena-ratih stháyi bhüvo bhakti-raso bhavet: cited by Jiva Gosvimin, p. 4. 
११ madhurüákhyüya rater lakeanam cóktam 

mitho harer mrgáksyüs ca sambhogasuddiküranam 

madhurdpara-paryayd priyatákhyódità ratih. ibid, loc. cit. 

N.B.—The word ** School " used in this article to denote the different systems of 
Poetica, which emphasise respectively the alarikGra-, rasa-, riti- or dhoant-theorica, has 
been criticised as misleading ; but it must be understood in a general sense. One hus 
to admit so many mutual contaminations of the different syeterns that no particular 
system can be taken as self-standing or self-sufficient; and the word ** School,” there 
foro, na a term of classification becomes of doubtful significance. There is no evidence 
(except in case of Udbhata and Vámana who, we are told, founded schools in the true 
sense of the term) that the particular ideas of the rasa-, alamküra-, rité-, or even dhvanti- 
systems were worked out in proper ** schools," consciously or unconsciously founded by 
a great writer and supported by his followers; but it can hardly be doubted that these 
systems possessed sharply differentiated central theories of their own, which, in spite of 
mutual and inevitable appropriations, had a tradition and a history, which naturally 
isolated them, to a certain extent, from one another. An a rule, each great writer took 
over from his predecessors those ideas which had stood the test of criticism and which 
he could combine in a self-consistent system of his own. In this way really valuable 
ideas have been generally adopted, although other ideas of the same author (ne we see 
in the case of the vakrókii-theory of Kuntala) have boon rejected by common consent. 
But at tho samo time, one cannot mistake the fact that each writer conforms, in his 
fundamental principles, to some theory which throws into prominence the theory of 
alamküra, rasa, riti, or dheani. Ono should say, for instance, that Abhinavagupta pays 
his allegiance in general to the dhvant-system of Anandavardhana, although he acknow- 
lodges the importance of the rasa in poetry. Tho word ** school" has been used in this 
sonso to indicate affiliation to a group or system or theory ; and if this is understood, 
the rest is merely ७ question of words. 
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[We give in the following pages the text of Abhinavagupta’s 
unpublished commentary on Bharata ch. vi, with reference to his famous 
«utra on rasa referred to in our article. The passage gives a learned 
summary of the various theories on rasa obtaining in Abhinava’s time, 
and as such will prove acceptable to interested scholars. Most of it 
has been, as we have noticed, appropriated by Hemacandra in his com- 
mentary on his own Kavydnusdsana (p. 57f). Manuscripts of Abhinava's 
commentary are by no means plentiful; and so far, only two copies are 
known to be in existence, one of which is now in the Trivandrum Palace 
Library and the other in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras. Our text is based on a Devanagari transcript procured for 
us by Dr. Ganganath Jha, presumably from the Trivandrum MS. The 
text offered here, being based on such imperfect material, is indeed 
deficient and unsatisfactory in many places; but we have ventured to 
publish it in this tentative form not only out of a consideration of its 
importance but also with the expectation that better readings may be 
determined in future with the help of other and more correct MSS]. 


श्रौसदभिनवगुप्तविरचिता अभिनवभारती | 


HAAN षष्ठाध्याये 





( काव्यमाला, पः दर्‌, पं €) 


र्खविघयलच्छणस्त्रजमाछ- विभावानुभावव्यभिचारिसं योगादसनिव्यत्तिः ! | 

qq भटटूलोत्तटप्रभ्टतयस्तावदेवं व्याचण्यः-- विभावादिभिः खंयोगोऽर्थात्स्थायिन- 
स्ततो रुसनिव्पत्तिः। तच fanafana: स्थाय्यात्मिकाया उत्पत्तौ कारगाम्‌ | 
ANA न रुसजन्या aa विवच्छिताः। तेषां रुसकारुगात्वेन गगानानच्छत्वात्‌ । fu 
तु भावानामेव चेउनुभावा व्यभिचारिगाच्य [ते] चव्ित्तडत्त्यात्मकत्वाद्यद्यपि न सहभाविनः 
स्थायिना, तथापि वासनात्मतिश्व विवच्तिता | दृष्टान्तेऽपि (पः ईर्‌, पं ७--& ) ब्यञ्च- 
नादिमध्ये कस्यचिद्धासनात्मकता स्थायिवत्‌, अन्यस्योड्रतता व्यभिचाश्वित्‌ । तेन स्थाय्येव 
त्रिभावानुभावादिमिशपच्चितो रुसः, स्घायौ भवत्यनुपव्वितः | ख चोभयोऽप्यनुकायेऽनु- 
sadfa [वि]चारानुसं धानबलादिति* चिरुन्तनानाञ्चायमेव we | तथा fe दरिडना- 


| MCHATENITE € | ३२ 
` ' स चोभयोरपि qerar eer रामादावनुकार्यानुकतेरि च नड रासादिकपतानुसघानबन्धादिलि 
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प्यलंकार ल ea aT यि--* रतिः gerat गता रूपबाज्डल्ययोगेन ' " इति, “ ग्रघिरुह्घा 
परां कोटि कोपो रोदात्समतां गतः'* इत्यादि च | 

णतन्नेति stage: | विभावाद्ययोगे स्थायिनो लिङ्गाभावेनावगत्यनुपपत्तेः ; भावानां 
पूव मभिघेयताप्रसङ्गात्‌ ; स्थितदञ्रायां लच्तणान्तरजे यर्थ्यांन्‌ मन्द्तरुतममाध्यस्थ्याद्यानन्त्या- 
पत्तः; 'हास्यरसे ' घोठात्वाभावप्रानेः; कामावस्थास दप्राखसंख्यरसभावादिप्रसक्वात्‌ ; 
शोकस्य प्रथमतोब्रत्व॑ कालात्त न मान्यदर्शनं, को धोत्साहरतोनामम्बस्थेयसेवाविपयंचे 
ासदप्रोनमिति विपर्ययस्य दृश्यमानत्वाच Ss d भावाख्येः कार्य खानुभावात्मभिः 
सहचारिरूपेश्च व्यभिचारिभिः प्रयक्नार्जिततया छत्रिमैरुपि तथानभिमन्यम नेर नुकढेँ स्थत्वेन 
लिङ्गबलतः प्रतो यमानः erat भावो म॒ख्यशामादिगतस्थ्याय्यनुकर्गारूपत्वादेव च नामान्तरेगा 
व्यपदिस्हो रसः। विभावा fe काव्यबलादनुसंघेयाः, अनुभावाः farata, व्यभिचारिणः 
छात्रिमनिजानुभावार्जनबलात्‌ | स्थायौ तु काव्यबलादपि नानुसंघेयः। रुतिः शोक 
इत्यादयो fe शब्दा रत्यादिकम भिधेयौ कुव न्त्यभि धानत्वेन, न तु वाचिकामिनयरूषतयाव- 
गमयन्ति | न fe वागेव वाचिकम्‌, ufu तु तया नित्तम्‌; वङ्गेर्विङ्किकम्‌। लेन 
‘qeza जलधिः win: क्रोधेन पौयते'" इति। तघा--ोकेन कृतस्तम्भस्तथा 
स्थितो योऽवस्थिताक्रन्देः ' ' इत्येवमादो न प्ोकोऽभिनेयोऽपि त्वमिधेयेः | “ भाति पतितो 
लिखन्त्याः' ała तु वाक्येन स्वार्थम भिट्घता उदयनगतः सुखात्मा रुतिस्थायिभावो- 
ऽभिनोयते, न रूप्यते | च्यवगमनप्राक्तिक्ममिनयनं वाचकत्वादन्या | aua स्थायियदं HA 
भिन्नरविभक्तिकमपि नोपात्तम्‌ । तेन रतिरुनुक्रियमाणा टङ्कार इति तदात्मक्त्वं तत्प्रभवत्वं 
" युक्तम्‌ | ग्रर्धक्रियापि मिथ्याज्ञानादृद्या। न चात्र wan रव सुखोति प्रतिपत्तिः, 
नाप्ययमेत्र राम इति! न चाप्ययं न सुखोति, न चापि तत्सदृशा इति। किंतु यः सखो 
रामोऽसाउयामिति प्रती तिरस्ती ति | aere— 

प्रतिभाति न सन्देछो न तत्त्वं न विपययः। 
धीरसावयमित्यास्ति नासावेवायमित्यपि ॥ 


waa हेमचन्द्रक।व्यानुशसनश्त्तौ { पः ५०) रतद्विस्तरतो wert | was * विचारानुसन्धानबल्तात्‌ ' इति 
स्यात्‌ | 
7 काव्याद vi ९८१ ५ waa v | २८३ ४ नाव्यशास्त्रे ई । ४१ 
७ « जिएशाकाप्यगाधोःपि दुरन्तोऽपि aerate” इत्यस्य पूर्वार्ध Spem | 
7 wey पूर्वार्धभितदु हेभचन्द्रे चुडितमेव प्रतोयते, जत्तराध तु तज oU चदयस्फुटनभयालरादितुमभ्यच्येते 
सचिवे: ” इत्य await | 
* "afa पतितो छ्लिखन्त्यास्तस्था बाप्पास्वश्रीकरकणोधः | 
Adiga इव करतत्तसंस्पर्शादेष मे वप॒धि॥” इति Baga पूरितशेषोःयं are: | 
A 16 
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विसुदबुडिसंभेदादविवेचितखंज्ञवः | 
युत्नधा पर्यनुयुज्येत स्फर्ज्ननुभवः कया ॥ इति 

तदिदमप्यन्तस्तत्त्वश्रून्यं विमर्दच्तममित्यपाध्यायः | 

तथा fe— च्यनुकरगारूपो रुस इति यदुच्यते तत्किं खामाजिकप्रतोत्यभिप्राबेणोत 
नटाभिप्रायेगा ? कि वा वच्कुछत्तविवेचकव्याख्याबनह्॒नुडिसमवलम्बनेन, यचाज्हर्व्याख्यातारः 
खल्वेवं विवेचयन्तो ति | व्यथ भर्तमुनिवचनानुसारेणा तत्राद्यः untsaga:| fafafa 
प्रमागोनो पलब्ध॑ तदनुकरुगामिति शक्यं वक्ताम्‌ । यथा-- एवससो wei पिबतौति सुरा- 
पानानुकश्यात्वेन पयःपानं प्रत्यक्तावजोकितं प्रतिभाति | इच च नटगतं कि तदुपलब्यं 
सदनुकरुगातया भातौति चिन्त्यम्‌ | ame afag प्रतिश्नौ्थकादि शोमाश्चगढ़दिकादि 
मजाच्तेपवलनप्रम्टति भ्वक्तेपकटाच्तादिकं च न स्तेख्ित्तरृत्तिरूपतयानुकार्त्वेन कस्यच्चित्‌ 
प्रतिभालि | जडत्वेन भिन्नेन्द्रियय्राऋ्यत्वेन भिन्नाधिकस्णत्वेन च ततो5तिवैलच्छण्यात्‌ | 
मुख्यामुख्यावलोकने च तदनुकरुगाप्रतिभासो न च रामगतां रुतिमुपलब्धपूविशः केचित्‌ | 
रुतेन रामानुकारो नट इत्यपि निरस्तः प्रवादः | 

व्यथ नटगता faafaa प्रतिपज्ञा सतौ र्त्यनुकारः wewn इत्यच्यते, enu 
किमात्मकत्वेन सा प्रतीयत इति चिन्त्यम्‌ aq प्रमदादिभिः कारगोः कटाच्ञादिभिः 
कार्येष्टंत्यादिभिद्च सहचारिमिलिंकमृतैर्या लोकिकौ कायरूपा कार्गरूपा सचछचारिरूपा 
च ्वित्तदत्तिः प्रती तियोग्या, तदात्मकत्वेन सा नटचित्तदत्तिः प्रतिभाति। cd ate 
रुत्यादिकारगोव सा प्रतिपन्नेति दूरे सत्यनुकरणतावाचोयुक्तिः | ननु ते विभावादयो$नुकार्य 
पारमार्थिका oe त्वनुकतंरि न तथेति fane, waaa । किंतु afe विभावादयो5त- 
त्कार्णा तत्कार्यातत्सछूचररूपा व्यनुकार्य शिक्षयादिबलोपकल्पिताः छाचिमाः सन्तः कि 
afaaaa mue, न वा? यदि werd, तदा तैः कथं स्तेश्वगतिः ? नन्वत 
णव तत्प्रतो यमानं रत्यनुकर्यां बुद्धेः कारयाम्‌, कार्ान्तरप्रभवेघु fe wag शिच्छितेन 
न तथाच्छाने वस्तन्तरुस्यानुमान तावद्यक्तम्‌ | च्यर्तु, faferas तु तस्यैव प्रसिद्भस्य कार गास्य 
aut दळख्िकविशेषाद्गोमयस्येवानुमानम्‌, afara तत्पररमिथ्या्ञानम्‌ । warty 
fayi मिथ्या तत्रापि न तदभ्याखानुमानं युक्ताम्‌ । न fe बाव्पधमत्वेन ज्ञानादनुकार- 
प्रतिभासमानादपि लिङ्कात्तदनुकारानुमानं युक्ताम्‌ । धमाकारत्वेन fu ज्ञायमानान्नौ- 
हाराजन्नाओड5नुकास्जवाप॒ण्यप्रतौतिदुश्शा । नन्वक्रद्धोऽपि नटः wx इव भाति, सत्यम्‌ | 
man qur aie च भ्नकुष्यादिभि्गोरिव गवयेन मुखादिभिरिति नैतावलानुकारुः 





# * भडतोतः ' इति हेमचन्द्रः | 
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afeq । न चापि सामाजिकानां साढृप्रयमतिरस्ति | सामाजिकानां च न ANT 
नतेके प्रतिपत्तिरित्यच्यते | «cw तदनुकारप्रतिभास इलि fem वाचोयक्तिः | यचोक्तं 
रामोऽयमित्यस्ति प्रतिपत्तिः, तदपि यदि तदात्वेडतिनिच्यितं तदुत्तर कालभाविबाघ कवे धुर्या- 
भावे कथं न तत्त्वज्ञानं स्यात्‌ | बाधकसडद्भावे वा कथं न मिथ्याज्ञानम्‌ | वास्तवेन च 
aaa बाधक़ानुदयेऽपि मिथ्याज्ञानमेव स्यात्‌। तेन विरुळबुझिसंभेदादित्यसत्‌ | 
नतंकान्तरेऽपि च रामोऽयमिति प्रतिपत्तिरस्ति | aaa रामत्वं सामान्यरूपमित्यायातम्‌ | 


यज्ञोच्यते विभावाः कार्यादनुसंघौयन्ते तदपि न fai न fe ममेयं सोता 
काचिदित्यात्मो यत्वेन प्रतिपत्तिनंटस्य | aa सामाजिकस्य तथा प्रतौतियोग्याः क्रियन्त 
इत्येत देवानुसं धानमुच्यते, afe स्थायिनि सुतरामनुसंधानं स्यात्‌ | aua मुख्यत्वेनास्मि- 
mufafa सामाजिकानां प्रतिपत्तिः । यस्तु “ वाखा चिक ”मित्यादिना भेदाभिधान- 
सारः... ...कोनयाभिनयरूपताविवेकः at, स wats स्वावसरे चचयिष्यते | 
तस्मात्स! माजिकप्रतो त्यनुसारेण स्थाय्यनुकरुणं रस इत्यसत्‌ | न चापि नटस्येत्थं प्रतिपत्तिः, 
रामं तचित्तदक्षि वानुकरोमोति | aguan fe तावदनुकश्गामनुपलन्धप्रङतौनां न 
पाक्यं कर्तुम्‌ | 

व्यय पश्चात्कर्शामनुकर्गां तल्तोकेऽप्यनुकरगात्मिकेति प्रसक्का। अथ न निंयतस्ट्य 
कस्यचिदनुकारोऽपि तूत्तमप्रछृतेः ञ्रोकमनुकरोति, ate केनेति चिन्त्यम्‌ | न तावच्छोकेन, 
e] तद्भावात्‌ | न चाअपातादिना ग्रोक्स्यानुकारः, तद्देलच्तण्यादित्यक्तम्‌ | इयत्त 
स्यादुत्तमप्रकृतेये शोकानुभावास्ताननुकशोमौति | तत्रापि कस्योत्तमप्रकृतेः ? यस्थ 
कस्यचिदि चेत्‌, सोऽपि विशिर्ुतां विना कथं बुडावारोपयितु waa) य णव 
सोदितौति चेत्‌, खात्मापि मध्ये नटस्यानुप्रविर इति गलितोऽनुकार्यानुकटभेदः। किं च, 
नटः शिकच्छावशात्त्वविभावस्मरणाच्ित्तरत्तिसाधारुगौभावेन हुदयसंवादात्‌ केवलानु- 
भावान्‌ प्रदर्शयन्‌ काव्यसमुचितकाकुप्रभ्टत्यपसस्कारेगा wees इत्येलावन्माचेऽस्य प्रतोति 
नत्वनुकारं "aua कान्ततवेषानुकारवज्ि न रामचेस्टितस्थान॒कारः | रतच्च प्रथमाध्याये- 
fu दर्शितमस्माभिः | नापि वस्तुङत्तानुसारेगा तदनुसास्त्वस्‌, व्यनुसंवेद्यमानस्य वस्तु- 
ळत्तत्वानु पपत्तेः | यञ्च बस्तरत्तं तडप्रांयिष्यास MN हू मुनि वचनमेव विघम स्ति क्वचित्‌ 
स्थाय्यनुकर॒णं रख इति । नापि लिऊूमत्रार्थ सुनेरुपलभ्यते । प्रत्यत श्रवगान aaa fre 
लास्याकोपजीवनं निरूपगादि विपर्यये fegfafs संध्यक्काध्यायान्ते वितनिष्यामः | 
सप्तद्यौपानकरगासित्याद्यन्यथापि शकक्‍धगमनिकमिति तदनुकारे विपचत्वनामान्तरु (7) 
कान्तवेषगत्यनुकरुगादो | यथोच्यते-- वर्श केषं शितालादिभिः संयुज्यमान रव गौरित्यादि 4 
तच यद्यभिव्यज्यमान इत्ययी$भिप्रेतरतदसत्‌ । न fe सिन्द्रादिभिः पाण्मार्थिको 
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गौरिति amà, प्रदोपादिभिरिव '” | कि तु तत्सदृशः समूकृविष्रोषो निवत्यते। तयव 
fe सिन्द्रादयो गवावयवसंनिवेशसदूशेन संनिवेशवित्रोषणावस्थिता गोसदृष्यौति 
प्रतिभासस्य विधयो नेवं विभावादिसमूछझो cfa ea fan: | तस्माङ्कावानुकरुगा 
रुस इत्यसत्‌ | 

चेन त्वभ्यधायि सुखद्‌ःखज्ञननप्राक्तियुक्ता विषयसामयौ ATIS सांख्यढ़ ग़ा सुखदःख- 
स्वभावो रसः, तस्यां च साम्यां दलस्थानौया विभावाः संस्कारकाः, च्यनुभावव्यभिचारिगाः 
स्थायिनस्तु तत्सामयौँजन्धा अ्यान्तराः सखद्‌ःखस्वभावा इति लेन स्थायिभावानुरुसत्व- 
मित्यादावप'चार*' मङ्गौकुवता यन्थविरोधं स्वयमेव बुध्यमानेन दूघणाविब्करगामौर्ख्या त्‌ 
प्रामाणिको जनः fafaa इति किमस्योच्यते | ae नः प्रलौतिवेषम्यप्रसकगदि 
तत्किं यद चोच्यताम्‌ | 

भट्टनायकच्छाहुू-- xe] न प्रतीयते, नोत्पद्यते, नाभिव्यज्यते | स्वगतत्वेन fu 
प्रतीतो करुगो afes स्यात्‌ न च सा प्रतौतिय॑क्ता खौतादेरविभावत्वात्‌, खकान्ता- 
Qu वेदनात, देवतादी न साधारुगणौकरुणायोग्यत्वात्‌. समुदलदुनादेश्साघारण्यात्‌ | 
न च तत्त्वतो रामस्य we: अ्यनुपलब्धत्वात्‌। न च प्राब्दानुमान 1दिभ्यस्तत्प्रतौ तो 
लोकस्य सरुसता प्रयुक्ता । प्रत्यच्तादिव नायकयुगलकावभासे डि प्रत्यत aa ET- 
स्प्रहादिस्वोचितचित्तड च्यन्तरो द यमव्यस्चतयाकाप्रा(१)रुसत्वमथापि स्यात्‌ । तन्न प्रतौति- 
vreprawpuife*eur रुसस्य युक्ता । उत्पत्तार्वाप तुल्यमेतद्दषणम्‌ | प्राक्किरूपत्बेन पूव 
स्थितस्थ पच्चाद भिव्यक्की विषयार्जनतारतन्यापत्त्तिः | स्वगतत्वपरगतत्वादि च पुववद्चि- 
कल्प्यम्‌ | तस्मात्काव्ये दोबाभावग़ूणालंकाब्मयत्वलक्ष्णंन नाद्ये चतुविधामिनयस्पेगा 
निबिडनिजमोहसंकटनिवारुगाकारिणा विभावादिसाधारुगौकरु गात्मनाभिघातो दितौये- 
नाशेन भावकत्वव्यापारेगा भाव्यमानो रुसो$नुभवास्सरत्यादिविलच्तगोन रुजस्तमो5नुवेध- 
कैचित्यवलादतिविकासविस्तारलक्ष्णंन सत्वोदेकप्रकाशानन्दमयनि'जसं विदित्थान्तिलच्तयोन 
परब्रच्यास्रादसविघेन भोगेन ux भुज्यत इति | '* 

तत्र घूवपच्छोऽयं भङ्लो ल्ञटपच्तानभ्यपराम्यादेव नाभ्यपगल इति तद्घगामनुत्यानोप- 
maa । प्रतोत्यादिव्यतिरिक्तिश्च संसारे को भोग इति न विद्मः | रसेनेति चेत्‌, arara 
प्रतिपत्तिरेव ; केवलमुपायवेलच्षण्यान्नामान्तर प्रतिपादयतां दां नानुमितिजत्य प fafa- 
प्रतिभानादिनामान्तरुवत्‌ | निव्ादनाभिव्यक्तिद्वयानभ्यपगमे च frat वासद्धा रस इति 

10 ' भ्रलिवादिभिः ' इत्ति दुः are: | 


11 » ज्यायथिलाबान रञ्चत्वसुपनेव्याम इत्यादावबुपच्च।रः ' दलि केलचन्द्रशतः are: | 
4 कऋाव्याव्तोकस्तोचने ( एः २७-६८) शतन्मतव्याष्यानं इश्यते | 
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न ढतौया गलिः स्यात्‌, न चाप्रतौतं वस्त्वस्ति que योग्यम्‌ | अथोच्यते प्रतौतिश्ति 
रसस्य भोगोकरुगम्‌, AN र्त्यादिस्वरूपम्‌, तदस्तु। तथापि न तावन्मात्रम्‌ | यावन्तो 
fe रुसास्तावन्त रव carna: प्रतौतयो भोगौकरुगास्वभावाः | गुणानां चाक़ाद़िजेचित्य- 
मनन्तमकल्प्यमिति का जित्वनेयत्ता | 
भावनाभाव्य ण्घोडपि पटकारादिगणो मलः '* | 
इति | यत्काव्येन भाव्यन्ते रसा इत्यच्यते तच विभावादिज्नितचर्वगात्मकास्वादरूपप्रत्यय- 
गोचरतापादनमेव यदि भावनं तदभ्यपगम्यत एव । TARA 
संवेदनाख्यव्यज््य[ स्तु] पर्संवित्तिगोचरुः | 
व्यास्वादनात्सानुभावो शसः काव्यार्थ उच्यते | 
इति | तत्र व्यज्यमानतया व्यंग्यो wea । च्यनुभावेन च तद्दिषय इति मन्तव्यम्‌ | नन्वेवं 
कर्थं र्सतत्त्वम्‌ ? arent कि कुमः। 
व्पा्रायसिद्ध किमपुबमेतत्‌ 
संविद्दिकासेडधिंगतागमित्वम्‌ | 
xci खयंयाह्यमक्चाचं हेतु- 
दन्देन fa दूधयिता न लोकः | 
samaa यद थ तत्त्वं 
ut: पश्यति Af वेदयन्ति | 
aa aera: परिकल्पितानां 
विवेकसो पानपरंपरागाम्‌ ॥ 
faa निरालम्बनमेव मन्थे 
प्रमेयसिञ्घी प्रथमावतारम्‌ | 
तन्मारगलामे सति सेतुवन्ध- 
पुरप्रतिछ्ादि न विस्मयाय ॥ 
तस्मात्‌ are न zfuerfa 
मतानि तान्येव तु शोधितानि i 
18 अभिधा भावन। चान्या लङ्घोमोळतमेब च | 
अभिधाधासतां याते शब्दार्थाललंकृतों WW 


भावनाभाव एषोऽपि weiter अलः | 


ware व्याप्यते सिद्धमा ब्ररः ॥ 
इलि Veen भइशायकछलश्योकड यम्‌ | 
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पूवेप्रतिापितयोजनास 
सू लप्रतिराफलमामन न्ति i 

तच्च्यताम्‌-पर्खिद्धलत्त्वसुक्तमेव सुनिना, + aya किंचित्‌। तथा हह्याह- काग्यार्था 
भावयन्तोति तत्‌ काव्यार्थो रसः। यथा fe—“ राचौरासते ताम्रौ प्रादाझरु” इत्यादो 
ध्परचितादिलच्तितस्याधिकार्याः प्रतिपत्ति मात्रादिचिरत (?) परोचितात प्रथमपघ्रङ- 
त्तादनन्तरमाधिकतोपात्तकालतिर्स्कारेगोव ब्यास्ते। प्रददानीत्याटिरूपा संक्रमणादि- 
स्वभावा । यथा aua प्रतिभावनाडि विद्ध्यद्योगादि (?) भाखाभिव्यवहता प्रतिपत्तिः 
स्तथेव काव्यात्मकादपि ग्रान्दादधिकारिणोऽधिकास्ति प्रतिपत्तिः। अधिकारौ चाच 
विमलघ्रतिभानञ्ालिछटयः | तस्य च ‘ats भङ्गाभिरामम ` '* इति “ उमापि नौला- 
लक '* इति ‘wee किंचित्‌” '* इत्यादिवाक्येभ्यो वाक्यार्थप्रतौतेरुनन्तरु मानसौ - 
साक्तात्कारात्मिका खपहुस्तिततद्वाक्योपात्तकालादिविभागात्प्रतौतिशूपजायते | तस्याञ्च 
यो म्हगपोतकादिर्भाति तस्य विशेषरूपत्वाद्गोत इति य्ाह्कस्यापारमार्थिकत्वाड्क यमेव 
पर देशकालाद्यनालिङ्कितम्‌ | ततणव भौतोऽक्कं भोतोऽयं शाचर्व यस्यो मध्यस्थो वेत्यादि- 
प्रत्ययेभ्यो दुःखसुखादिछृतक्ञानादिबुड्यन्तरोदयनियमवत्तया feet विलच्तगा- 
fafiwudtfazrwi साच्तादिव wea निधोयमानं चच्तषोरिव विपश्विर्तमानं भयानको 
रसः | तथाविधे fe भये नात्मा fagat निविशेषत उल्लिखितः । रवं परो5पि | 
ततरव न परिमितमेव साधारुण्यमपि तु विततम | spnfHzre इव wana 
कम्पयोरेव वा । तदच साक्ञात्कारायमागात्वपोधिका नटादिसामयौ | यस्यां वस्तुसताँ 
काव्यापितानां च देशकालप्रमाचादौनां नियम हेतूनामन्योन्यसंबन्धबलादत्यन्तमपसर्गे 
ख रव च साधारणौभावः सुतरां पुष्यति। aus सर्वसामाजिकानामेकधनतैव 
प्रलिपत्तेः सुतरां रुसपरितोषाय सर्देधामनादिवासनाचित्रौछतचेतसां वासनासंवादात्‌ | 

खा चाविन्ना संविद्चमत्कारः, तञ्जोऽपि कम्पपुलकोल्लसनादिविकार्ख्मत्कारः | यथा 

"rss faut चमक्काइ कचकच वि om oram कलिच्याइ | 
'चंदकतलाकंदलसच्छभाड STE BITTE | 
तथाहि स 'चाळतिव्यतिरेकेणाच्छिज्ञो भोगावेष्य इत्यच्यते । मञ्चानस्वाङ्कतो भोगस्पन्दा- 
faga च मनःकरगां चमत्कार इति | ख च साच्तात्कारस्सभावो मानसाध्यवसायो वा 
संकल्पो वा स्पतिर्वा तथात्बेनास्फरत्यस्त्‌ | were 
cafa वौच्छ मधुरां निप्राम्य wera 
पर्युत्सुको भवति यत्सखितोऽपि जन्तुः | 
* अभिज्ञानशकुन्तले १ | © _ ॥ कुमारसन्मवे ४ | ५१ ware to 
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तच्चेतसा स्मरति नूनमबोधपूव 
भावस्थितानि जननान्तर्खोह्कदानि pU 

इत्यादि सर्वथा तावदेषा प्रतौतिरास्ादात्मा, यस्यां cfata भाति | wava friar 
न्तराचुपहितत्वात्‌ सा रसनौया सतौ न लोकिकौलि, न मिथ्या, नानिर्वाच्या, न लौकिक- 
तुल्या, न तदारोपादिरूपा | तथेव चोपचयावस्थास देशाद्यनियन्त्रगात्‌ । अनुकारोऽप्यनु- 
भावानुगामितया करणात्‌ | विषयसामग्थमपि भवतु विज्ञानवादावलम्बनात्‌ | 

सर्वथा रुखनात्मकवौतविज्रप्रतीतिस्राच्यो भाव एव रुसः। तत्र विज्रापसारुका 
विभावप्रभ्टतयः | तथा fe लोके सकलविन्नजिनिर्मुल्ता संवित्तिरे चमत्कार निर्वप्रा- 
रसनास्वादनभोगसमापत्तिलयविशान्त्या दिग्रब्देरभिधौयते । Great प्रतिपत्ञाव- 
योग्यता संभावनाविरुहो नाभ, ख्वगतत्वपर्रतत्वनियमेन देप्राकालविरीषावेप्राः, निज- 
स॒खादिविवञ्रोभावः, प्रतोत्यपायवैकल्यम्‌ , स्पटत्वाभावः, आप्रधानता, संष्याययोंगच्य | 
तथाडि-- संवेद्यमसंभावयमानः संवेद्ये संविदं निवे प्रायितु न प्राक्कोति। का ततर 
विञ्यान्तिरिति प्रथमो fw तदपसारुणे हुदयसंवादो लोकसामान्यवस्तुविषयः | 
ब्प्लोकसामान्येषु fau अखणिइतप्रसिदिजनिजगाठारूठप्रत्य यघ्रस रुका रिप्रख्यात- 
रामादिनामघयपरियहः । आतणव निःसामारन्योत्कर्षेऽपि देशव्यत्पत्तिप्रयोजने न remret 
प्रख्यावस्तुतविषयत्वादिनियमेन निरूपयिष्यते | न तु प्रहसनादेव(१) aw स्वावसर रव 
q&a इत्यास्तां तावत्‌ । : 

खेकगतानां च सुखदुःखसंविदामास्वादे यथासंभवं तदपगमभौरुतया वा तत्परि- 
रच्ताव्यप्रतया वा तत्सवृशाज्जिजौघषया बा तञ्निासया वा तत्त्रचिख्यापयिषया बा 
तद़ोपनेच्छया वा प्रकारान्तरेण वा संवेदनान्तब्समुद््म एव परमो विन्नः | परुगतत्व- 
नियमभाजामपि सुखदुःखानां संवेदने नियमेन स्वात्मनि सुखदुःखमो हमाध्यस्थादि- 
खंविद्न्तरो दूमनसंभावनादवश्यंभावौ विन्नः | तदपकरुगे “ कार्यो नातिप्रखंगोऽते''त्यादिना 
opérer प्रस्तावनालोकनेन च यो नटरूपताखिगमस्तत्परःखरः प्रतिञ्गौषंकादिना 
तत्प्रच्छादनप्रकारोऽम्धपाय १, कालो किकभाषा दिभेद लास्याकरुङ्कपौ ठमग्डपगतकच्ता दि- 
ufeareatquaates: | तस्मिन्‌ fe तस्येवाचेव vas च que: चेति न भवति, 
प्रतोतिस्वरूपस्य निङ्वाद्रपान्तर्स्य चारोपितस्य प्रतिभासं घिविश्रान्तिवेकल्येन स्वरूपे 
CRUE | सत्यम्‌, तदोयरूपनित्डवमाच रव पर्यवसानात्‌ | तथाकह्यासौनपाक्य- 
प्रव्पगणिडकादि" लोके न द्रम्‌ । न च तन्न किंचित्कथंचित्संभाव्यत्वादिति स एष «af 


11 धभिज्ञान शकुन्तले ५ | १०४ | ` भावस्धिर।नि ' इति प्रसिद्धः gre | 
* भअरतनाव्यशाको १८ | १७०; दशरूपके ३ | ४७-४८; साछित्यद्पंणे ६ | ere | 
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afim खाधारगौभावसिद्धरसचव गोपयो गित्वेन पश्किग्बन्धः aata इति aaa 
स्पटोभविष्यतौति afes तावन्नोन्नमनोयस्‌ | ततः स रध स्वपरुनियतता विघ्रापसरुगा- 
प्रकारो व्याख्यालः | 

निजसुखादिविवशणौभूतच् कथं qaa संविदं विश्रमयेदिति तत्रव्यहव्यपो छनाय 
ufawerüfad: साधारुण्यमव्हित्रा सकलभोग्यत्वस smf: rte विधयमयों भिरा 
तोचह्यगानविचिचमगडपपदविदग्धगणिकादिभिरुपस्चझनं समाश्चितम्‌ । येनाच्हदयो$पि 
'हदयवेमल्यप्राप्या सक्षदयौक्रियते | sa fe दृश्यं sa चेति। कि च--- प्रतो व्यपाया- 
नामभावे कथं प्रतौति स्फटयतोति तत्कारिग्रान्दलिङ्गसंभवेऽपि न प्रतोतिविश्राम्यति, 
स्फट प्रतो ति रू पप्रत्य च्तो चितप्रत्ययसाकाङ्गत्वात्‌ | यथाज्हः--- ` सर्वा चेयं प्रमितिः प्रत्यच्त- 
परा” इति | ख्वसाच्तात्कते व्यागमानुमानग्रातेरुपि च्यनन्यथाभावस्य स्वसंवेदनात्‌, ख्यलात- 
चक्रारो साच्छात्कारान्तरोगोव बलवता तदवधार्यादिलि लौकिकस्तावद्यं क्रमः | 
तस्मात्तदुभय विज्नविधातेऽभिनयबो घ क़ घ मिं डत्तिप्रङत््यपस्कृताः सम भिधिच्धन्ते | व्यभिन यनं 
fe सप्चान्दलिकव्यापार विसढ्प्रामेव प्रत्यक्षव्यापारकल्पभिति fecere: | 

mg च वस्तुनि कस्य संविदिश्राम्यति, तस्येतर प्रत्ययस्य प्रधानान्तर प्रत्यनु धातः 

स्वात्मनि विश्राब्यत्वात्‌ । व्पतोऽप्रधानत्वं जडे विभावानुभाववरगे व्यभिचाश्निचये च 
संविदात्मकेऽपि नियमेन नान्यसुखप्रेक्तिणि '* संभवतोति तदतिरिक्तः स्थाय्येव | तथा च 
wama तत्र पुरुषार्शनिस्छाः काञ्चित्‌ fae इति प्रधानम्‌ | तद्यथा--- xía: काम- 
तद्‌नुषङ्गिध्मार्थनिर्ा, को घस्तत्प्रधा नेस्वर्थनिरूः, काम धमंपयवसितोऽप्यत्साक]ः, समस्त- 
धर्मा दिपयं वसितस्तत्त्वक्ञान ज नितनिवेदप्रायविभावो मोक्षोपाय इति तावदेषां प्राधान्यम्‌ | 
यद्यपि चेषामप्यन्योन्धं गुगाभावोऽस्ति तथापि तत्प्रधाने रूपके तत्तत्प्रधानं खंभवतोति 
रूपक्रभेदपर्यायेगा equi प्राधान्यमेषां लच्धते | व्याटूरभागादिनिविरद्प्रा। त्वेकस्मिन्नपि 
रूपके एथक प्राधान्यभ्‌ । तञ्च सबऽमौ सुखप्रधानाः, स्वसंविचवं शरू पस्येक घनस्य 
प्रकाप्रास्यानन्द्सार्त्वात्‌ | 

aur ह्येक घऩोकसंविद्चवंगोऽपि लोके स्त्रौलोकस्य हदयविद्यान्तिरुन्तरायजञ्युन्ध- 
विश्वान्तिगरीरुत्वादवित्वान्तिरूपतिव दुःखम्‌ । तत शव कापिलेद्‌ःखस्य चाञ्चल्यमेव 
प्रागात्बनोाह्वस्‌, र्जोडत्तितां वद्‌ङ्किरित्यानन्द्रूपता सबर्सानाम्‌, किं तूपर्ञ्जकविघय- 
वणर (त्तेबाम पि कदः किं नास्ति स्पर्शा xxn स fe क्लोशसचक्चषातादिप्रागा एव | रवं 
रत्धादौनां प्राधान्यम्‌ | हाखादौनां तु सातिशयम्‌ सकललोकसलभविभावतयोंपशण्झकत्व - 
fafa प्राधान्यम्‌ | च्यतख्वानुत्तमप्रकतिषु छासादयो बाज्डल्येन भवन्ति | पामरुप्रायः 


15 नाव्यमसुस्यप्रेक्षणि इलि पाठो खुल्ल पुस्तके | 
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सर्वोऽपि wafa शोचति परुनिन्दामादियते. स्वल्पस्तुभाधितत्वंन च सर्वत्र विस्मयते | 
स्त्याद्यृतया तु प्रमर्धापयोगित्वमपि स्यादेषाम्‌ | णतठूगाप्रधानभावकृत रव च 
दञश्रूपकादिभेद इति वच्यामः | स्थायित्वं चेतावतामेव | waca fe जन्तुरियतौभिः 
खंविद्भिः परौतो भवति । तथा fe— “ दुःखसंप्रलेघविद्देषौ सुखास्वादनसाटरः” इति 
न्यायेन सर्वा स्रिंसया are) ख्वात्मन्यत्कर्घमानितया परुमुपच सन्नभोछवियोग- 
sanmaq कोपपर्वश्रोऽग्रह्त[तया] च ततो ate, किंचिज्जिगौघुरुपि जितवस्तु- 
विषयवेमुख्यात्मकतयाक्रान्तः, किंचिद नभो छूतया भिमन्यमानस्तत्तळ्वकर्त व्यद गा नसमुदित- 
विस्मयः किंचिच्च जिक्छासुरेव जायते * | न gaffe: पाणौ भवति | 
केवलं कस्यचित्काचिटधिका चित्तळत्तिः काचिदूना, कस्यचिदुचितर्विथयनि यन्त्रिता 
कस्यचिदन्यथा । तत्काचिदेव पुमर्थापयोगिनी व्यपदेश्या | तद्िभावक्ततस्योत्तम प्रकत्या दि- 
व्यव हारः | 

ये पुनरुमो र्लानिज्राड्काप्रभ्टतयख्ित्तडत्तिविग्रेषास्ते समुच्चितविभावाच्ञगन्मध्येऽपि न 
भवन्त्येव | तथा fe— र्सायनमुपयृह्तावतो मुनेर्ग्लान्यालस्यञ्जमप्रभ्टतयो नोत्तिळन्ति | 
यस्यापि वा wafer विभावबलात्तस्यापि हेतुप्रक्ञये क्षो यमाणाः संस्कार प्रोषतान्तान्नावश्य- 
मनुबध्रन्ति | उत्साक्कादयस्तु संपादितस्वकतेव्यतया प्रलौनकल्पा खपि संस्कारप्रोषताज्ञा ति- 
वतेन्ते, कतेव्यान्तरविषयस्योत्सा्कादेरखण्डनात्‌ | यथा पतझ्ललिः-- “न fe चेत्र रकस्यां 
स्त्रियां रक्त इत्यन्यास विरक्तः” इत्यादि | तस्मात्स्थायिरूप वित्तटत्तिरचस्थता णवामों 
व्यभिचारिगाः | ख्वात्मानसुद यास्तम यतै aa era प्रतिलभमाना रुक्तनौलादि- 
सूचस्यतविरुलभावो...... भनासंभावितभङ्गो भ स्फटिककाचान्त्रपरागम RANET- 
नो लादिमयगोलकादिवत्तस्मिन्‌ सचे संस्कार वे चित्यम भिनिवेग्रायन्तो ऽपि तत्सचक्तत qus - 
संदर्भ fagani?) स्वयं च fafeantenfaes तिच्वि्चयन्तोऽन्तरान्तरा gaaf 
स्थायिसूर्त प्रतिभासावकाशामुपक्ष यन्तोऽपि पूर्वा पर्व्यभिचार्रिन्नच्छाया प्राव fora नम बश्य- 
मानयन्तः प्रतिभासन्तत इति व्यभिचारिग उच्यन्ते । तथा fw म्लानोऽयभित्यक्ते कुत इति 
हेलुप्रश्ने स्थायितास्य सूच्यते, न तु राम जउत्साक्षशक्तिमानित्यच हेतुप्रश्नरमाज्हः | WATA 
विभावास्तचो ट्ो धकाः सन्तः खरूपोपरञ्जकं विदधाना इत्यत्साक्]ादेसचितानचितत्वमाञ्- 
mafai न तु तदभावे सर्वथेव ते निरुपाख्याः, वासनात्मना सर्वजन्तनां तन्मयत्वे- 


।५ «' स्वात्मान्यत्कषेमानितया परसपदमसति | जत्कर्षापायशद्व्या शोचति । eue प्रति ऋध्यति | 
अपयहेतुपरिद्ारे समुत्सइते। विनिपाताद्विभेति। किचिद्यक्रतयाभिमन्यमानो जगुभते। aay 
थरकतेव्यविचिच्यदर्शन द्विस्मयते । किचिज्लिइ|सुस्तव Gomari wat” इत्येवं, ,डेसचन्हेनोपन्यस्तम्‌ 


(mee)! 
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नोक्तत्वात्‌ | व्यभित्तारिणां तु खविभावाभावे नामापि नास्तोति वितनिष्यते चैतद्यथायोगं 
व्याख्यावसरे । रु वमप्रधानत्वनिरासः | स्थायिनिरूपणायाः स्थायिभावात्तसत्त्वमित्यनया 
खामान्यलच्छञय रोष भूतया विप्रोषलत्त्तगानिर्या च छलः | 

तत्रानुभावानां जिभावानाँ व्यभिचारिणां च एधक स्थथायिनियमो नास्ति, बाष्पादे- 
रानन्दातिरोगादिजत्बदग्ानात्‌, व्यान्नादेश क्रोधभयादिहेतुत्वात्‌, भ्नमचिन्तादेरुत्साह्- 
भयाद्यनेकसकुचरत्वावलोकनात्‌ | सामयौ वा तु न व्यभिचाश्णिं तथा fe 
water यच विभावः पर्दिविताञ्जपातादिरूवनुभावच्चिन्तादेन्यादिख्च व्यभिचारौ, 
सोऽवश्यं शोक रतेत्येवं संग्रायोदयग्रङ्गात्मकविप्रप्रामनाय संयोग उपात्तः | तञ्च 
लोकव्यवहारे कायकारगसकचारात्मकलिङूःदज्ाने स्थाय्यात्मपर्र चत्तळक्यनुमानाभ्याखपाट- 
वादधुना तेरेवोद्यानकटाच्तरच्तादिभि्लोकिकों कारुगात्वादिभवमतिक्रान्तेविभावनानु- 
भवसमुपर्ञ्जकत्वप्रागोरत रवालोकिकविभा वादिव्यपदेशभागभिः प्राच्यकारणादरूप- 
संस्कारो पज्ञोनाख्यापनाय विभावादिनामधेयव्यप देश्येर्भावाध्यायेऽपि वच्छमायास्वरूप- 
भेदेगुणप्रधानतापर्यायेण . सामाजिकधियि सम्यग्योगसं बन्धमेकाग्ग्रं वासादितव द्विर्‌ - 
लौ किकनि विन्नसं वेदनात्मकचर्व गागो चरतां नौतोऽर्थैस्व्येमागेकसारो न तु सिद्चस्वभावस्ता- 
त्कालिक रव, न तु चर्बणालिरिक्ताकालावलम्बी स्थायिविलच्ञगा wa रुसः | 

ननु प्राङ्गकादिभिर्भ्यधौयत-_ स्थाय्येव विभावादिप्रत्ययारभ्यमागत्वादस उच्यते | 
इत्येवं fe लोकिकेऽपि किं न रुसः | असतोऽपि fe यच रुसनौयता ama वस्तुसलः 
कथं न भविष्यति । तेन स्थायिप्रतोतिश्नुमितिरूपाप्राप्ता न श्सः। aux aa 
स्थायियहणो न छतम्‌ | agaa Weed स्यात्‌ । केवलमौचित्यादेवमुच्यते-- स्थायी 
(Wigs इलि | चित्यं तु तत्स्यायिगतत्वेन कारणादितया प्रसिद्धानामधुना चर्वणोप- 
योगितया विभावादित्वादिलम्बनात्‌ | तथा fe— लोकिकचित्तढत्त्वनुमाने का रसता | 
तेनाली किक चमत्क। रातमा रसास्वादः स्म॒त्यनुमानलो किकस्वसंवेदनविलच्ञया शव । तचा fe 
लौकिकेनानुमानेन संस्कृतः प्रमदादिन ताटस्थ्येन प्रतिपद्यते, अपि तु छद यसंबादात्मक- 
सइ द यत्व बला त्पर्याभिविष्यह सास्ादा ड्कःरौ भावेनानुमानस्स॒त्या दिसो पानमारुच्येव तन्मयौ- 
भावोचितचर्वणाप्राणातया | न च सा चर्वय प्रार्थमानान्तराद्येनाधुनः स्मृतिः स्यात्‌ | 
चाच लो किकप्रत्यच्ञादिप्रमागव्यापारः | कि चालोकिकविभावादिसंयोगेन बलोपनतै वेयं 
चवा | सा च घ्रत्थच्ञानुमानागमोपमानादिकौ कि कप्रमायाजनितरुत्याद्यवबो घतस्तथा 
योगिप्रत्यच्ञज नितपरुसंवित्तिज्ञानात्‌ सकलवैषयिको rrr scat गिगतस्वानन्दे क 
रुसनानुभवाच विशिष्यते । रतासां यथायोगमर्ज नादि विन्नान्तरोदयात्ताटसूथ्यास्फ्रटत्वं 
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विधयावेशवेवश्यं च ated विरुहात्‌ । =a तु ख्बात्मेकगतत्वनियमासंभवात्स्वानु- 
प्रवेशात्परुगतत्वनियमाभावात्तदिभावादिसा धारण्यसंप्रबुद्धोचितनिजरत्यादिवासनावेगव- 
शाख न विन्नान्तरादौनां संभव इत्यवोचमबच्हपाः | rura विभावादयो न निष्पत्तिहेतवो 
CAS, तद्गोधापगमेऽपि रुससंभवात्‌ । नापि क्षप्षिहेतवो येन घमागामध्ये पतेयुः, 
सिद्धस्य कस्यच्चि्प्रमेयभूतस्य रुसस्याभावात्‌ । कि तर्ह्मतदिभावादय इति, अलौकिक 
vari 'चवणोपयोगौ विभावादिव्यवहारः mae दृष्टमिति चेद्धषणमेतदस्मा- 
कमलो किकत्वसिद्धेः | पानकर्सास्वादोऽपि किं गुडमश्चिदिु दृ इति समानमेतत्‌ | 
नन्वेवं luum: स्यात्‌, रवं युक्त भवितुमहति-- रस्यतेकप्राणो हासी, न 
प्रमेयादिस्वभावः। afe aa fafafa कथम्‌ ? नेयं रसस्य, "fu तु तदिघयरुस- 
नायाः | तन्निष्पत्त्या तु यदि तदेकायत्तनौवितस्य रसस्य निष्यत्तिरुच्यते तेन न न giu 


दोषः। सा च डसना न परमाणव्यापारो न काश्कव्यापारः। खयं तु नाप्रामाणिका 


स्वसवेदनसिद्चत्वात्‌ | रुसना बोधरूपेव किं तु बोधान्तरेभ्यो विलच्ञणेव, उपायानं 
विभावादोनां लोकिकवैलच्छण्यात्‌ । तेन विभावादिसंयोगा्सना यतो निष्यद्यते 
ततस्तथाविधरसनागोचरो लोकिकोकत्तरोऽ्यो रस इति तात्पयंम | ER 
संच्छेपः-- मुकुटप्रतिञ्रौर्षकादिना तावज्नटबुडिराच्छाद्यते । गाठप्राक्तनसं वित्संस्काराञ्च 
काव्यबलादानोयमानापि न तच रामघौविशाम्यति | ब्लरवोभयदेश़कालत्यागः | 
रोमाञ्चादयख्च भूयसा रतिप्रतौतिकारितया दृास्तचापि लौकिकाः देशकालानियमेन 
र्ति गमयन्ति। यस्यां स्वात्मापि तद्धासनावत्त्वादनुप्रवि्ः। AUX न तटस्थतया 
र्त्यवगमः। न च नियतकाश्यातया, येनार्जनाभिषघक्ादिसंभावना | न च नियत- 
परात्मेकगतया, येन दुःखद्देघाद्यदयः। तेन साधार्गौभूता संतानङत्तेरेकस्था एव 
वा संविदो गोचरीभूता र्तिः टङ्कारः | साधारणौभावना च विभावादिभिश्ति | 
तच विभावप्राधान्यं [ यथा | — 

केलौ कन्द्लितस्य विभ्वममधो धुय que qut 

भक्कोभङ्करकामकासुकमिदं TH कम क्रामः | 

व्यापातेडपि विकारकारगामच्हो वक्राम्बजन्मासवः 

सत्यं सुन्दरि वेधसस्त्रिजगतोसारु त्वमेका nfa: ||” 
aa च विभावक्ततं सौन्दर्य प्राधान्येन भाति। तदनुगतत्वेन केलो विश्वमभङ्गरुनसं a- 
Aaea चानुभाववर्गा भकिक्रमविकारादिशब्दवलाज्व व्यभिचारिवगोेंः प्रतिभातौत्यत 





TA नास्फटत्वाशक्वाच र्त्यासत्रादमचे WHIT | 


70 ऑऔेमचन्द्रकाब्यानुशासने ( पः ९९) | 
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विघेयानुभावप्राधान्यं-- यथा सुद्धसास्खतप्रबाहपवित्रसकलवाङ्रयम हरणी वपुर - 
भावसंपादन दि जराजस्येन्द्राजस्य 
* यद्दिखन्य विलोकितेषु बजहुशो feudi लोचने 
यदूचागि दर्िङ्रति प्रतिदिन लूनाब्निनौनालवत्‌ i 
दूर्वांकाण्ड विडम्बयकच्च निबिडो यत्पाशिइमा sul: 
enum यनि सयोवनास वनितास्वेबेव वेघस्थितिः | 
au विसम्येति «su इति प्रतिदिनमिति च पद्समपिता व्यभिचारिणः कृष्णा इति 
yafaa विभावो गुणत्वेन प्रतिभासते । बिश्वान्त्तिलच्तगास्तम्भविलोकनवे चिन्यगा च- 
तानवतारतन्यपुलकव वण्यप्रम्टतिर्चनुभावसंचयः | 
व्यभिचारिणां तु प्राधान्यं यद्दिभावानुभावप्राधान्यक्षतं ANT यथा, HEINA: 


कॅलप्राकस्य 
व्यात्तमाक्तम घिका न्‍्तमुच्तितं 


कातरा श्रफरुञ्राङ्किनौ जक्षो | 
है agt जलमधघौरलोचना 
लोचनप्रतिशसौरलाडि्छिलम्‌ p" 

zaa सुकुमारप्रमदाजनभूषगाभूतस्थ व्यभिचारिवगेस्थ बितकचासप्राङ्कादेः प्राघान्यम्‌ । 
तद्दिभावानां प्राधान्यादिसोंन्दर्या तिशबकूतादात्तमि are पितानुभावस्तु तदनुयायौ | va 
` दयप्राधान्ये चोडाहायस्‌, किंतु समप्राधान्य रत रुसाख्बादस्योत्कषः | तच्च प्रबन्ध एव 
भवलि, वस्तुतस्तु LUEUR VAI यदाहु वामनः “ खन्द्भेषु दशरूपकं ओयः * 
afs चित्रं चिज्रपटवदिद्रेषसाकल्यात्‌ ”» इति । तहपसमपगाया तु प्रबन्धे भाषावेश- 
प्रत्यौ च्चित्यादिकल्पनात्‌ | तडपजौवनेन मुक्तके । तथा च तत्र aga: पूर्वापरमुचितं 
परिकल्प्य tena वक्तास्मिन्नवसर इत्यादि «sat पोौठबन्धरूपं विदघते। तेन ये 
काव्याभ्यासप्राक्तनएण्यादि हेतुबलादिति सहृदयाः, तेषां परिमितविभावाद्यन्मोलनेऽपि 
परिस्फट रव साच्तात्कारकल्पनः काव्यार्थः स्फरति | व्यतणव तेषां काव्यमेव प्रतोत्यत्पत्ति- 
wa, ब्यनपेच्तितनान्छमपि | तेषां तु नायं “ निपतितास्फर्िताः पणिरुश्मयः*' इति न्यायेन 
सुतरां निमंलौकरुगास्‌ । सहृदयानां च तदेव नेर्मल्याधायि, e पतिता गौतबाद्य- 
गशिकादयों न व्यसनितायै पर्यबस्यन्ति नाव्योपलच्छणात्‌ | तच च नाटो(?)ध्यायिनामितर 

u aA WE Ca घ्यन्या व्तो कस्तो च नेऽप्य द| छतः | 


1 छेमचन्द्रकाव्यानुशासने् vit नासर दिलोःख खोक ऊदाक्षुतः | 
28 काव्यास्तंकारस्छले १२ । १ | २४-३२ 
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इदं ध्यानपदम्‌, न fe amaña सिन्द्रमयो arate: स्मरगौयप्रतिपर्तति', «fu तु 
तडुपायद्दारेशातिस्फटौ भूतसंकल्पगो'चरो देवताविशेधों ध्यायिनां फलछत्‌ | तदन्नटप्रक्रिया 
नाव्योपलच्यादितातिस्फटाध्यवसायविषयितो नियतदेषकालाद्यस्पक्‍्छनूतन(?) इदं फल- 


मिति विधिस्थानौ योऽर्थो व्यत्मत्तिविमतरुतियुते(?) दृश्यान्यनियमादो चित्तङच्यादौ वा न 
बाघकोदयः | 





HISTORY OF THE RATHORS. 
PANDIT Rim KARAN, VIDYARATNA, 


Historical Department, Jodhpur, Lecturer in Rajput History, University 
of Calcutta. 


The Rathor tribe claims a high antiquity for itself. As early as 
the middle of the third century B.C., during the time of Aéoka, his 
inscriptions mention the Rastikas. It appears that in his time the 
modern Rathor tribe was known as Rastikas. 

Of the numerous inscriptions of Aéoka, discovered in all parts of 
India, those at Jünàgadh, Mänserä and Sahabazgadhi only contain 
reference to the Rastikas. In the Fifth Rock Edict of Jünagadh, the 
Rastikas are mentioned along with other races, such as, the Yavanas, 
the Kambojas, the Gandharas and the Petenikas. 

“aaa तस च योन-कांबोज-गंधारानं रास्टिक-पेतेनिकानं चे चापि aa 
च्पपराता |” ' 

Likewise, the edicts at Mànserà* and the Sahabazgadhi also men- 
tion the Rastikas, from which it is clear that at that period the Rash- 
traküta* tribe abounded in large numbers in those places and was 
regarded as an important and brave one. 

It is from * Rástika ' that the apabhrarhga term Ratta was derived : 
the latter, again, in the hands of learned Samskrit writers took the form 
of Rashtra ; and the important members of this tribe were thencefor- 
ward known as the Rüstrakütas. Traces of Rästraküta principalities 
from early times are met with both in Southern as well as in Northern 
India. But that in the Deccan acquired so much strength after it had 
conquered the Chalukyas, that a large part of India passed into its 
hands within a short interval. Its possessions then extended from the 
Adams Bridge, the farthest limit in the south, to Nepal in the north, 


| c garag- wni तस्य च यवनकाम्नो शगान्थाराणां राटिकपठेनिकानां ये चाप्यन्ये अपरास्ताः |" 
Bhüvanagar Inscriptions, p. 203. 

? Near Baluchistän. 

* Words like कूट, शिखर, fires, मुकुट, MATES, oto., indicate superiority. 
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and from Guzerat and Malwa in the west to the Central Provinces, 
Behàr, Bengal and the Himalayas in the east. 

Inscriptions of the Rastrakitas have been traced both in the 
Northern as well as Southern India; and, according to Dr. Fleet, the 
Hástrakütas of the south migrated there from the north. This con- 
jeeture seems reasonable in so far as the ASoka edicts containing the re- 
ference to the Rastikas have been found at Jünüagadh, Mánserà and 
Shahabäzgadhi, places situated in or contiguous to the North-Western 
parts of India. 

Although inscriptions relating to several Rästraküta families in 
Northern India have been traced out, they do not enable us to construct 
a connected and systematic history of those families like the Ristra- 
kütas of the south—save and except the Rathors (Gahadawälas) of 
Kanouj. 

Copperplates of Abhimanyu, Nannarája and Nandarája, (all be- 
longing to the Rästraküta tribe), discovered in Northern India, are in 
point of time earlier than any inscription, so far discovered, relating to 
the Rástrakütas of the South. The copperplate of Abhimanyu was 
found at Undiskavatika and has been published by Dr. Bhàu Daji.* 
Though it Contains no date, Dr. Bhagavanlai Indraji ascribes it to 
the fifth century A.D.* Dr. Fleet however refers it to the seventh 
century* and in support of his conjecture says that its palaeography 
tallies with the Vallabhi plates. This copperplate contains the follow- 
ing four names :— 

l. Mananka. 


2. Devaraja. 
3. Bhavishya. 


4. Abhimanyu. 

Two other inscriptions of the Rüstrakütas have been found at 
Multai, in the Betül pargannah, Central Provinces. One of them refer- 
ring to Nannaraja, Saka Saravat 5537 (631 A.D.), discovered at Tivara- 
khed, contains the following four names :— 7 

1. Durgaraja. 
2. Govindaraja. 
3. Swamikaräja, 
4. Nannaraja. 


* J.B.A.8. Vol. x VI B Pp. 90. » Kielhorn » Northern Liat, No. . 007 . 
6 Ibid., footnote No. 4. 1 Ep. Ind., Vol, II, pp. 276. 
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The second i nseription refers to Nannarája and the Saka year 631 * 
(709 A.D.). This also supplies us with four names :— 
lI. Durgaräja 
2. Govindaraja, 
3, Swämikarñju. 
+. Nandaraja. 

It will be found that the first three names in the above two inserip- 
tions are the same. The fourth name only is different ; it is Nannaräja 
in the first and Nandaraja in the second inseription. It should also be 
noted that Nannaraja is spoken of as the son of Swämikaräja in the 
lirst, while in the second inscription Swamikarajas son is said to be 
Nandarája. It is clear therefore that Nandarája was the younger brother 
of Nannaràja and it is highly probable that after Swämikaräja, Nanna” 
rija ascended the throne and he was succeeded by his younger brother 
Nandaraja. 

A fourth and later inscription of this tribe referring to the time of 
Parabala of Vikrama Samvat 917" has been found at Pathari in the 
Bhopal State. It contains three names : — 

l. Jejjata. " 
2. Karkarája. 
3. Parabala. 

Parabala's daughter Rannâdevi was married to Dharmapala '' of the 
Pala dynasty of Gauda. Verse 14 of this inscription informs us that 
Parabala defeated Nagavaloka who appears to be Nágabhata, son of the 
Pratihara king, Vatsaraja. An inscription’ of Nàgabhata has been 
traced at the village of Buchkalà in the pargannah of Bilàdà, Marwar. 
It bears the date of Samvat 872 and is thus close to the time of Para- 
bala. 

A fifth and still later inseription ® referring to the reign of Tufiga- 
dharmáüvaloka and discovered at Buddh-Gaya contains the following 


three names :— 
I. Nanna-Gunàvaloka. 
2, Kirtiraja. 
3. "Tungadharmávaloka. 


4 Ind. Ant., Vol. "६111, pp. 234. " Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 245. 
10 Professor Kielhorn reads * Jejja ', but it is Jejjata. 
H Fide Kielhorn, Northern Liat, No. 635. lt Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 198. 
i Dr. Rajendralél Mitra, Huddha-Gayà, p. 105 and Plate XL. 
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Tuñga’s daughter Bhagyadevi '* was married to Rajyapala, the fifth 
lineal descendant of Dharmapala of the famous Pala dynasty ot Bengal. 
Tt is this connection which clearly proves the present inscription to be 
later than the preceding one. 

All the important Rathor ruling families of Rajputana trace their 
descent from Sihaji who carved out an independent principality for 
himself in Marwar about the middle of the thirteenth century of the 
Christian era. But epigraphic evidence shows that long before the 
establishment of a Rathor principality by Siha, independent Rathor 
principalities existed in Rajputina. Close to Bijapur, a village in the 
Godwad district, Marwar, lies a solitary Jaina temple, stuck up agamst 
the walls of which was found an inscription of 1053 * which has now 
been deposited in the Ajmer Museum. It informs us that there was 
a city named Hastikundi ruled over by a Rástraküta family It also 
supplies us with the dates of the three princes of the ruling family 
The genealogy as given in this inscription is :— 

I. Harivarma. 

2 Vidagdharaja—V.5. 973. 

3. Mammata — V.S. 996. 
4. Dhavala —V,S, 1053. 
5. Balaprasada, 


Inscriptions of still another Rástraküta family of Rajputana have 
been discovered at Dhanop in the Kota State. One " of these bears the 
date of V.S. 1063 and supplies the following n: mes : — 

I. Bhallila (?). 
2, Dantivarma. 


| | | 
3. Buddharaja, Govinda. 

The inscriptions and copperplate grants mentioned above have been 
found at various places and although of the same Rastrakita tribe 
they refer to independent branches of it. It ix therefore impossible to 
form any connected history or genealogy out of these disconnected 
materials. 

Copperplates varying from 60 to 65 in number have been discovered 


|^ Kielhorn, Northern Liat, No. 640, 
४७ Ep. Ind , Vol. X, p. 17. 16 Unpublished, 
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dealing with the Rathors of Kanouj alone. From these it has been 
possible to establish a connected account and genealogy of the Rathors 
of Kanouj from the time of YaSovigraha to that of Hariáchandra : 
while, from an inscription in Badaun we get the genealogy of the 
Kathors of Badñun from the time of Chandra, grandson of Yasovigraha, 
to that of Lakhanapala. To this day the Rajas of Rampur in Etah 
district claim lineal descent from Jajapala, a descendant of Jayachandra 
of Kanouj; and it was Rav Sihà, another descendant of this Jaya- 
chandra, who migrated to Marwar and members of whose family hold 
many principalities in Rajputänt and Malwa even now. 

In the Kanouj plates the name of the tribe is invariably given as 
Gahadawala, in the Badaun inscription it is Rastrakita and in the 
inscriptions of Marwar it is either Rastrakata or Rathor. Besides 
these variations others also occur; such as, Rastrauda, Rástravar 
Rástravarya, Ratttha-uda, Ratha-uda, Rathada and Rathavara. The 
Prakrta version of the term Rastra, was Ratta, as, that of Kita was 
Uda; and the name Rathauda was derived from the conjunction of these 
two Prakrta terms. 

The late Dr. V. A. Smith maintained in his books that the Gahada- 
wale dynasty of Kanouj had nothing to do with the Rathors or Kas- 
trakütas, and that therefore the claim of the Gahadawalas to be 
reckoned as Rathors lay on no sounder basis than a myth. But it will 
be seen from what follows that the Gahadawalas formed an important 
sept of the Rathor tribe or clan; just as the Hadas, the Khichis and the 
Devdas did of the Chauhäns, or the Sisodiyás and the Ahadas of the 
Gehalots. The following facts will show clearly that the Gahada- 
wälns were Rathors :—Firstly, the Gahadawälas, to this day, maintain 
that they belong to the Rathor clan, The Raja of Manda, Bijapur, 
in the Mirzapur district belongs tothe Gahadawala sept and claims that 
he comes of the Rathor clan. If is also held that he is a lineal descend- 
ant of Manikchandra, brother of Jayachandra of Kanouj. Secondly, 
it is accepted on all hands that Jayachandra of Kanouj belonged to the 
Rathor clan. Thirdly, Chandavardai, the author of Prthvirajaraso, 
applies the epithets Rathor and Kamadhaja to Jayachandra. These 
two terms are svnonymous—the latter one being used almost a lways in 
poetry in place of the former. Fourthly, the inseription of Lakhana- 
pala of Badaun clearly says that the first Rathor prince to conquer 


Panchaladeáa was Chandra; and in the copperplate found at Chandra- 
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vati and relating to the Kanouj princes also Chandra is mentioned as 
the first prince who conquered Pañchāladeśa by his own arms. We 
quote the following from the Badaun inscription (lines 2-3) :— 


** प्रस्त्यालाखिलराष्टरकृूटकलजदग़ापालदोःपातल्िला | 
पञ्चालाभिधदेग्राभूघयाक्रो वोदामयता पुरी | 
तचादितो 5भवदनन्तग्रुणो नरेन्द्- 
=e: qayni वितवेरिळन्द:'' ॥ 
which means, “ There is the city named Bodàmayütà (Badaun), the 
ornament of the tract known as Pañchäla, and protected by the arms 
of princes of the celebrated Rästraküta clan. Jn that city the first 
prince to rule was Chandra, the receptacle of all virtues, and the terri- 
fier of his enemies by the power of his own sword.” 


And in the Chandrâvati copperplate of Samvat 1150 also occurs the 
following description of Chandra (line 12) : — 


`` चअपलपश्चाकचुलचुम्बनचगणाचन्द्रहासः | 
"he whose sword kissed the locks of (i.e. conquered) the fickle Panchala 
country." It is clear therefore, that the Chandra of the Chandrivati 
copperplate and that of the Badäun inscription must he one and the 
same individual. The Badiun inscription states in unequivocal terms 
that the first prince to conquer Pafichaladesa was Chandra; and the 
Chandravati copperplate no less distinctly affirms that Chandra was the 
first king of Kanouj who conquered Pafichiladesa. No doubt should 
therefore be entertained that these two Chandra's indicate but one and 
the same individual, since both the inscriptions regard Chandra to be the 
first conqueror of the tract referred to, Moreover, the fact that these two 
inscriptions refer to about the same time supports the above argument. 
A copperplate of Jaychandra’s son, Harischandra, the sixth in descent 
from Chandra, bears the date of V.S. 1253; while the Badaun inscrip- 
tion of Läkhanapäla, who was eighth in descent from Chandra, refers to 
about 1280 V.S. The interval between these two inscriptions is only 27 
vears—n period which is quite possible to be covered by two generations 
of rulers. 
The genealogy of the two branches is as follows :— 
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| Chandra 


IN anti} Lirie, Had&un line 
s+} | 
2. Madannpála 2. Vigrahinpála. 
| । 
4 Govindachandra 4 Bhuvannpiln, 
4. Vijvachandra 4. Gopaldev. 
है | 
5. Jayachandra T Vribuhvane Midanapála Devapala, 


th. Hariédchanidra (V.S. 1253). 


Bhimpala. 
| 
Sirpñin 


= | 


*. Liéikhanepala Amrtpils 
(Circa V.S. 12५01. 


We have set forth above the conclusive proofs which show that the 
Chandra's are indistinguishable. Also we know that the two lines of 
princes which branched off from Chandra were known by two separate 
designations, one being called Gahadawala and the other Rathor. 
Now the question arises which of these two names then was the 
earlier and original one? We have already seen that the Gahadawalas 
claim themselves to belong to the Rathor clan. "Thus, prima facie, 
it would appear that the name Rathor was the earlier and original 
one, while the Gahadawalas were a sept of the Rathors. Moreover, 
from epigraphic evidence also we learn that while inscriptions of the 
Rathors have been traced bearing very early dates, no mention of 
Gahadawalas has been found in any inscription prior to the eleventh 
century of the Christian era. In these circumstances we are compelled 
to acknowledge that the Rathor is the original name of the clan; while 
the Gahadawala is but a name of one of its septs or branches. It 
is customary to mention only the sept when it has acquired some pre- 
eminence in place of the clan or tribal name. Thus although the 
Sindhals and the Uhadas are only septs of the Rathor clan, they 
invariably style themselves as Sindhals and Uhadas respectively, instead 
of as Rathors; and only when pressed for their tribal name they would 
give themselves out as Rathors. In the same way, the Gahadawalas and 
the Rainkawalas are septs of the Râthors ; only after persistent queries 
would they tell us that they belong to the Rathor clan: but, on the 


contrary, in their correspondence and inscriptions, they do invariably 


proclaim themselves as Gahadawälas or Rainkawalas 
The Kanouj plates supply us with eight names, from YaSovigraha 
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to Harischandra. The Chandravati plate of 1148 V.S. referring to the 
time o ' te _ । 
E 13502 | M handrade says that after a long line 
: of princes in the Solar line had ruled there arose 
Yasovigraha. 


His son and successor was the celebrated Mahichandra, otherwise 
2, Mnahichandra. known as Mahitala or Mahivala. 

The third prince of the line was Chandradev, sometimes written 
NA ib. as Chandra, Three copperplates of his ps (VS 
114S-115thand 1156) have so far been discovered. 

We are told therein that he was a just ruler, a crusher of his enemies and 

a destroyer of the arrogant . tt was by his own arms that he destroyed 
the oppression exereised upon the people and acquired the widely- 
extensive country of Kanouj. His dominion extended over Kasi 
(Benares), Kuśika (Kanouj), Northern Kosala (Oudh) as well as Indra- 
sthina (Delhi). He is said to have been always travelling over the holy 
places where he distributed gold equal to the weight of his own person. 
He also set up an image of, Visnu, called AdikeSava, at Benares and 
conquered Panchaladesa, 

As his earliest date is that given in the copperplate of 1148 V.S. 
when he had already become king: we may assume that it was some 
years previous to the year 1148 that he had conquered and made him- 
self master of Kanouj 

The Basáhi copperplate of V.S. 1161 expressly mentions that he 
took possession of Kanouj after the death of Bhoja and Karna who 
appear to have belonged to the Paramára and the Haihaya dynasties 
respectively. These two latter princes were at feud with each other. 
Karna is mentioned to have once led an attack against Bhoja and was a 
very powerful prince who conquered the Gauda and the Gurjara coun- 
tries. It is likely that Kanouj fell into his hands at that time, After 
Karna's death disturbance arose in his kingdom which was taken advan- 
tage of by Chandra who soon usurped the throne of Kanouj 

^* Nayn Pál....in the year S. 526 (A.D. 470)," writes Col. Tod 
“conquered Canouj, slaying its monarch Ajipál: from which period the 
race was termed Canoujea Rathore.” No trace, however, of the Rathors 
coming into possession of Kanouj as early as V.S. 526 has been so far ž 
discovered. On the contrary, epigraphic evidence enables us to ascertain — re 


"T Annals of Rajasthan (Routledge), Vol 11, फ 2 २. “= 
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that at that period the powerful Gupta dynasty held sway over Kanouj 
and continued in possession of that province till V.S. 589. Later on the 
Maukharis came into possession of that province about V.S. 611 and later 
still in V.S. 663 the famous Bais dynasty acquired that principality. 
Foregoing account of Tod, written on the authority of a Jaina Yatti, 
appears to be far from reliable. 

Madanapála, otherwise known ss Madanadev, is said to have 
defeated a large number of his enemies. From a 
copperplate, dated V.S. 1154, referring to 
Madanapila but issued during the lifetime of his father, Chandradev, 
it is known that during the latter part of his reign Chandradev, invested 
his son Madanapile with all regal powers and renounced the throne, 


4. Moadanapála 


Nearly 40 copperplates of his reign have so far come to light, besides 
— dice severa | gold coins. He led an expedition against 
Gauda and gained a victory there. By this time 
the Mahomedans had advanced as far as Lahore and were even trying to 
penetrate further south. Govindachandra was thus compelled to take 
up arms against these invaders to oppose their progress. He was 
noted for his heroism as well as his learning. His copperplates give him 
the title of बिजिधविद्याबिचारबाचस्पति to him. He was a patron of all learned 
men who were favoured by him in every way. His copperplates 
assign to him the dates V.S. 1161-V.S. 1211; but a copperplate of 
VS. 1166 begins thus ** En the victorious reign of Madanapila—Maharaja- 
putra Govindachandradev." From this it appears that Madanapála had 
invested his son with all regal powers during his lifetims. Govindachandra 
had three sons—-Vijyachandra, Rajyapala and Asphotachandra. His 
queen, Kumaradevi, caused a temple to be constructed and handed it 
over to Dharma Chakra JinaSasana. By the royal order, his minister of 
peace and war Lakshmidhara, wrote a book named Vyavahàrakalpatarw. 
Vijyachandra was also known as Malladev. His queen was 
Chandralekha. He was a devotee of Visnu and 
constructed several temples which were dedicated 
to this divinity. We know from his copperplate of V.S. 1224 that he 
installed his son Jayachandra into the Yuvarñjaship. 

Jayachandra was also known as Jaitrachandra and sometimes its 
Jayantaehandra. His grandfather Govinda- 
chandra conquered the country of Dasarna on the 
day of his birth and this led to his being called Jaitrachandra. His 


त. Vijayachandra, 


7. Javachandra. 


- ° - 
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coronation took place in V.S. 1226. As he had a large army at his 
command he acquired the epithet Dalapangula.” He defeated the 
Chandel king Madanavarma * of Kalinjara and annexed his territories 
to his kingdom. An inscription of this Madanavarma bears the 
date of V.S. 1219" Jayachandra was a patron of learning. The 
famous poet Sri-Harsa, the author of the great epic Narsadha.** adorned 
his court. This king is said to have performed the Rajasfiya sacrifice in 
this Kali age, and it was on the occasion of this ceremony that enmity 
grew up between him and Prthvirája, the Chauhána king of Delhi and 
Ajmer which weakened both the contending parties and thus afforded an 
excellent opportunity to the Mahomedans who were steadily pressing 
forward. The invaders found another tempting occasion for interference 
as Javachandra's mistress Silravadevi requested her husband to make 
her son Meghachandra the heir-apparent; and as this suggestion was 
declined by the king, Sühavadevi sent a confidential messenger to the 
Mahomedans asking their aid. 

Jayachandra constructed several forts. One was in the city of 
Kanouj itself, a second at Asai in the Etawah district and a third at 
Kurra on the Ganges. At the last place a severe battle took place 
between himself and the Mahomedans, and several of their important 
Amirs lay dead on the field as indicated by the remains of old tombs there. 

The first attacks of the Mahomedans were defeated by Jayachandra, 
but in the battle which took place at Chandaval in V.S. 1250 against 
Shahabuddin Ghori, he was himself defeated and while fleeing across the 
Ganges he was drowned. Some authorities hold that he died on the 
field of battle. Whatever version may be regarded as true, it is admit- 
ted on all bands that he died in that very year. With the death of 
Jayachandra the Hindu principalities of Northern India fell easily in- . 
to the hands of the Mahomedans who established their authority on the 
soil of India. 


u ~ गङ्रायमुनारू मिनी थष्टिदयमन्तरेषा रिपुमेदिनोदयितदक्तदेन्यसागरबर  प्रच|ब्तथितुमक्षमत्वा- 
arfa ध्राप्रगुशविरुदम्य '' | 
बम्भामक्रौनाटिकाप्रम्ताबना ४. v. 
७ ** धमिन वरा म) बल! र यो सन्द नच ममेदिनो दयि तस । ख । ज्यर्लं वहो क रं बा का ब्ल न॑ क र! स मा ल च। ऊ द ४ड स्य 
cH Het नाडिका प्रस्तावना प्र. =. 


# Kielhorn, Northern Liat, No. 142. 2s r 
it At the end of every canto the poot pays his respect to the king. ताम्बन्तद्रयमासन 
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At Jayachandra’s death Kanouj was occupied by the Mahomedans. 
None The Rathors fled in all directions and founded 
(Vardhisena) i ndependent states wherever there was an oppor- 
tunity of protecting themselves against the 
onrush of the invaders. On enquiry into the early history of places like 
Rampur, Khemsepur and Samsabad, we come to learn that after the 
fall of Kanouj the Rathors at first retired to Khoda (Samsabad) and 
established themselves there. This is corroborated by the Ain-i 
Akbari’? A copperplate “ grant of V.S. 1253 and referring to the reign 
of Harigchandra, son of Jayachandra, attributes to that prince the titles 
o “ परुमभड्टारक-मचछाराजाधिराज-परमेत्वर-परुममाहेत्वर-च्यतपतिगजपतिनरुप- 
तिराजचयाधिपति-विविधविद्याविचारवा'चस्पाति "like those of his father. More- 
over we know that he made a gift of some villages to Brahmans. There 
is no reason to doubt that Harischandra was an independent prince, 
The early history of Ràmpur and the adjacent places shows us that 
Harigchandra’s kingdom extended as far as Khoda (modern Samsabad) a 
district which his father, Jayachandra, acquired after defeating the Bhors. 
The principality of Khoda was ruled by the Rathors trom 125 1 to 1270, 
In the following year, 1271, Samsuddin Altamas sent an expedition 
against Khoda and drove the Rathors from that place and its name was 
now changed into Samsabad after himself. The Mahomedan conquerer 
also set up a governor of his own at that place. Driven out of their 
homes, the Rathors fled in all directions and established themselves 
wherever they found a refuge. The descendants of Jajapála, son of 
Jayachandra, at this time, fled to Uset in the Badäun district where 
a branch of the Rastrakatas had been ruling. Soon however about 
VS. 1280. Mahomedans attacked that place so t hat the Rathors retired 
to Vilasada. Later on, Rájà Ramasahaya settled down at Rampur, 
His descendants in still later times divided themselves off into two 
main branches—the scions of which at present are the Rajas of Ram- 
pur in the Etah district and the Ravs of Khemsepur in the Furrukha- 
bad district. Besides these, there are atill other families in that place. 
The descendants of Hari&chandra ( Vardiisenn) retired in the first 
place to Furrukhabad from Khoda and settled at Mahui. | A fortress was 


eonstructed on the river Kali; and, from that place they went to Mar- 


war. Mr. Kaliraya “ states in his history of Fatehgadh that the name of 


tè Blochmann's edition, Vol. IL, p. 271. ३१ Ep, Ind., Vol. X, p. 95. 
t Fatehgadhnümáü, passum. 
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 Harischandra is changed into Harsu, while in the history of Rampur and 
other places it is transformed into Prahasta, and in the history of Màr- 
Wir it becomes Vardaisena, The following lists will make the point 
clearer. 


Kanou) FatéhgadA- Rampur Khomeepur, Mürwr 
Copperplate. nama. history history Chronicles, 
Javachandrn, Jayachandra, Jayachandra, Jayachandra. Joyachandra. Jayachandra, 


| | | | | 

Harischandra. Harsu. Prahasta Jajapsla Prahasta JajapAla Prahnsta Jajapāla. Vardáisena. 
| | | 

Setarimn. Setarñmn Selari mi- 


Sih&.  Siha. Sihā Sika. 

It will be seen from the above that Vardäisena, Prahasta, Harsu and 
Harischandra refer to but one and the same person. Occasionally in the 
inscriptions two or three names of the same person are given. Of the 
above names Harsu is but a variant form of Harischandra, while the 
others too may be regarded as indicative of the same person. All our 
authorities maintain that Sihà who went over to Marwar was a des- 
cendant of Harishehandra. The inscription” of V.S. 1645 of Rai- 
simhaji of Bikaner speaks of Sihà as the great-grandson of Jayachandra. 
The Ain-i Akbari™ holds Siha to be a nephew of Jayachandra ; while 
Col. Tod describes Sihà in different places as his nephew, " his son,” or 
his grandson.* Whatever may be the relationship, every version de- 
clares Sihi to be a lineal descendant of Harischandra and Jayachandra. 
In truth. Sihaji was the great-grandson of Jayachandra and his descen- 
dants are styled Kanoujia Rathors. 

In an inscription of Siha dated V.S. 1330,” Setarama *! is held to be 

the father of Siha and as the epithet * prince’ is 


D Setarama 
appended to Setarima’s name, it is apparent 
७ Unpublished. “*लत्माइिक्यचन्द्राज्यूज्जथचन्द्रस्तत!;भवत्‌ | 
ace यौ aaa मा तत्पत्रोउतुल्तविक्रमः ॥ 
ACTA: सोलराभो रासभक्रिपरायपा: | 
sacra तंनयो व्ट्पचक्रशिरा मत ॥ 
cont खोचक इति wa: tata ae fee ॥ 

is Ain Akbari (translated by Blochmann and Jarrett), Vol, 11, p. 191. 

हा. Annals, Val. IT, p. 2. t Ibid., Vol. I, p. 78 

# Ibid., Vol. II, p. 9 89 Ind. Ant., Vol. XL, p. 181. 

‘| Col. Tod (Vol. IE, p. 9) is of opinion that Setarámna is the brother of Sih& and adds 
that Sihā fought a battle with Lakhà Phülani in which he was killed, But nowhere in the 
bardic chronicles (Khyatas) is Setar&mn described as Siha’s brothor, nor is there mon 
tion of his having been killed in battle. Sotarämn was not the brother, but the father of . 

| k 
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that Setaràma was a younger son of Vardaisena. In the U.P. the cus- 
tom prevails that the reigning sovercign is known by such titles as Raja 
Rav, etc., while the younger brother obtains the title of * prince ` ( कुंवर ) 
even after the father’s death. 

In V.S. 1268, Samsuddin Altama£& ascended the throne of Delhi 
l0. Rav Sihsji and in 1271 led an expedition against Khoda 

where the descendants of Jayachandra were rul- 
ing. After a hard struggle in which Samsuddin gained the victory, the 
Nathers were driven from that place, Rav Sihaji, or his father, passed 
through Modhà and reached Mahui. There, on the bank of the river 
Kali built a fort, the remains of which exist to this day and which look 
like a mound of earthwork. Even now the people of the locality point 
out this place as the mound of Rav Siha. 

It is very likely that owing to a Mahomedan invasion on this place 
Sibaji left it and proceeded towards the west. An inscription of Rav 
3100 dated V.S. 1330 found at Bithà in Marwar enables us to say that 
Sihà went to Marwar about 1300 V.S. In 1271 V.S. when Khoda had 
passed out of his hands, he proceeded to Mahui and built a fort there too, 
zo he must have resided there for twenty-five or thirty years. It was 
after this that Sihà proceeded to Márwár. 

Sihaji's descendants in Márwàr are known as Kanoujia Rathors in 
accordance with their early history which, as we have just seen, shows us 
that they had come to Marwar from Kanouj. An inscription of 
Jagmal II found at Nagara, dated V.S. 1686, applies the epithets 
Sürvavamái and Kanoujià Ráthor to him. A copy of a copperplate 
inscription of Jodhaji has come to light which informs us that an 


Nihá. ‘The above-mentioned inscription of 1330 mentions Setarima as the father of Sih&. 
His battle with Lakha Phüläni and his death therein, though based entirely on the 
authority of the bhát chronicles are historical statements: Lákhá Phülini was a ruler of 
Catch and was killed by Mülarüja I of the Solanki clan, the chief of Anahilwáüda. 
Deyüsraya Mahäkäoya written by Henmachandra-Ach&ürya states, that Mülarsja 1 with his 
iron spear killed Lakhé. 

Mülarfja's copperplates dating from V.S. 973 to 1005, have been found, So Lakha 
must have been his contemporary, while Siháji's inscriptions boar the date of | 430. As 
there is thus an interval of three centuries between Sihfji and LAkh&, =o it is not possible 
for the latter to have killed the former, 

. ३० “afoma कनौजिया राठोड सोच । 
"ox. “arercrastt चौजोधाडौ वचनायते तथा कनोजसु aan qe रिलो जाल रो सारस्तत आजा 
atte मेवा लेते आयो छ राचोड dace aan Up qq राठोड वंभ रै माताजो चो आदपषणो जो 
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image of his family goddess was brought to Marwar from Kanouïj, 
It may be said that the inscription is not in original, But a 
sanad.™ testifying to the accuracy of this inscription. Is st ill in posses- 
sion of à Saraswat Brahman Javaräm, a lineal descendant of Ksabhdev. 
Jodhajrs copperplate supplies us also with this further information that 
when the image of the family goddess had been procured from hanon], 
Dhühadji appointed Lumb Rsi to be the priest for her worship and 
handed over a copperplate grant in testimony of the rights conferred 
upon him. Jodhaji's copperplate of 1516 V.S. was only a fresh copy 
of this earlier one. It is said that the tutelary goddess appeared before 
Dhühadji in the form of a serpent which acquired for her the name of 
Naganechiya. A temple dedicated to her still exists at Nagana in the 
Pachapadaraé Pargannah and an image of the same divinity is also to be 
found in Jodhpur fort, the hereditary priests for her worship being 
Siraswat Brahmans. It is still spoken of as having been made by 
Dhohadji. 

Sihaji was proceeding on a pilgrimage to Dwaraka after leaving 
Kanouj and was encamped near the sacred place Puskar. At that time 
a party of Bhinmal Brahmans who had gone on a pilgrimage near Pus- 
kar met him there, and finding that Sihaji commanded a very strong 
force requested him to protect them against the Mahomedans who were 
always giving them trouble. Siha promised assistance and going forth- 
with along with them defeated the invaders. An old verse relating to 
this incident says 

° भोनमाल लोघो भड़े, सोहे सेल बजाय | 
दत दौघी सत AAA, जो जस कदे न जाय ॥ ” 


After he had finished his religious duties at Dwaraka, Siha stayed 
for a time at Anahilwada and then returned to Mārwār. At this time 
the Brahmans of Pali approachel Siha, who had already earned 
a name for himself by his bravery, and prayed for his assistance against 
the Menas, the Mirs, the Valisas and other freebooters of the locality 


चक्री ve cam! Jouet नं वर दोघो. मे नाग ९! रूप सु दरसण दौधौ--स १५१४ 
र! मौंगसर qe oc. दुबो खोमृथ. परवांमगी राठोड करभसोजो. मुकाम खुपबास जोधपुर. Fun प 
güe व्याइईदासोत. arcs! रा ऊकभ Es C | 

“ मदार जता धिर जा औज्ोजदेलिघजों बचनायल Was चरो सदाबध कदोम à w राठोड बस रो 
Basi क्दोमसु cae के लिणरो ऋतेरण सांखत १५१६ रो लांबा पतर सुजन परवांणो कर दोनो क्षे -- 
@ y ४०७६ रा झाका सुद ४. 
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and promised to pay him one lac of rupees in case he was successful. 
Pali was at this time a famous entrepot for trade. Merchandise from 
the western countries, such as Arabis, Persia passed through it to the 
eastern parts of Indian and vice versa. Tradition has it that there were 
a lac of families in this city, Sihas help was requested by Yasodhara, 
the leader of the Brihmans who were saved from these freebooters, The 
Brahmans gave him some villages wherewith he could maintain his 
retinue. Siha married into the Solanki family and his wife bore him 
three sons—Asthana, Sonaga and Aja. A short time later, Sihá took 
possession of some places from the Gohils of Khed and was trying to 
establish himself there, when a Mahomedan invasion of Pall took place. 
But Sihaji at once marched upon that place and not only drove away 
the invaders but followed them for some distance. An engagement took 
place at Bithü and Sihaji was himself among the slain.” His wife, the 
Solañkini Parvati, followed him to the funeral pyre. An inseription 
relating to this incident dated V.S. 1330 has been traced ot Bithà and is 
now in the Mehkma Tawarikh of the Jodhpur darbar. 

Close by a well in Pali there is à funeral monument which tradition 
attributes to the memory of Sihaji. It is possible that a memorial stone 
was raised up in this place by his successors, in addition to the regular 
one built over the cremation spot at Bithü in accordance with custom. 
This has caused the erection of two memorial monuments in memory 
of the same person, the one being at the place of cremation and the 
other at the place where he lived. 

Like his father, Asthanji also stayed at Pali on the revenue of lands 
bestowed by the Brahmans. At this time 
some misunderstanding arose between the Gohil 
chief of Khed and his minister who was a Dabhi Rajput. The latter 
eame at once | to Asthänji and proposed to raise him to the throne of 
Khed, if the latter was willing. A plan was at once agreed upon and it 

was settled that should any engagement take place between the Rathors 
and the Gohils, the Dabhis who formed a part of the latter army would 
be on the left wing so that there might be no difficulty in recognising 
them. To this day a proverb says,’ Dabhis to the left and Gohils to the 
right." After this a pretext Was sought out to stir up a quarrel, 


il. Rav Asthänji. 


» Ain-i Akbari (transi. Bloehmann and Jarrett Vol. Li, p. 271) states that Sil was 
killed in a battle at ÉBamsübEd ; but as it is contrary to what the inscription states, it 
cannot be believed. 
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Asthanji demanded the hand of the daughter of Pratapasimhna,” the 
Gohil chief of Khed, in marriage but the latter refused. Asthinji took 
this as a good casus belli and immediately marched upon Khed and a 
sanguinary battle took place in which Pratapasimha died along with a 
large number of his Gohil followers, while others fled to Kathiawad. 
The descendants of these latter are now chiefs of Ghogha, Dhrangdhara 
and Bhavanagar. Asa result of the battle Asthanji became the master 
of Khed. An old couplet says :— 
“mfes naefeae, खेड धरा खागां ae । 
arp saree, गल भरियो चल्‌ गंजि atu" 

+ Asthanji won over Asi Dabhito his own side and with his help as 
well as by his own sword broke the power of the Gohils and killed them.” 

Over Ider at this time ruled a Bhil chieftain, named Sarmvaliyo 
Sod."  Asthánji killed him in battle and placed his brother Sonaga 
over that tract. The descendants of the latter are known as [daria 
Rathors." Aja who was the third brother of AsthAnji went with a party 
to Okhamandala, near Dwaraka, and having killed the Chawda chieftain 
of that place Bhojarija (Tod calls him Bhikham Sah), made himself 
its master. His descendants are now known as Vàdhelà Rathors. 

Asthanji was a strong and successful ruler. It was by his own 
strength that he conquered such an important principality like Khed and 
the elevation of his two brothers over two other places was also due to 
him. He died in 1348** V.S. leaving eight sons behind him, Dhühada, 
Dhandhala, Chachaka, Asala, Haradaka, Khipsa, Pohada, Jopsa, who 
were the progenitors of twelve branches of the Rathors. The Dhan- 
dhala. Chachaka. Asala, Hardakata, Khipsà and Pohada Rathors were 
named after the six sons. Jopsá had eight sons after whom six branches | 
were named. They were Sindhala, Ühada, Jolu, Malu, Rajaga and 
Jorāwat. * 

He was as powerful as his father. He conquered 140 villages and 

annexed them to his paternal state. In his reign 


12 Rav Dhühadji. i i 
id a Saraswat Brahman, Lumb Rsi, brought an 


34 Col Tod names him Mahealis. 

“i Col, Tod mentions that D&bhis were ruling over Idar at that time, Forbes in his 
RoamGla states that tho ruler of Idar was S&ivaliyo Sod. 

5 Col. Tod calls them Hathündiy& Rathors. But the namo HathüodiyA has been 
derived from Hastikundi, and an inscription of the Hastikundi Ráthors bears the date 


V 5, 1095. x दे | 
# This date has been supplied from the chronicle of Josi Sivarajn of Mert. 
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image of Chakreswari, the family goddess of the Rathors, from 
Kanouj ® and delivered it to the custody of Dhühadji. Chakre&wari 
is said to have been pleased with Dhühadji and blessed him with a vision 
of hers in the shape of » snake. From this time the family goddess 
acquired the name of Náganechiyà.  Dhühadji placed the image in 
a temple constructed near a hill, both of which exist to the present day in 
a village named Nàgànà. The image is still worshipped by the Nagane- 
chiva Rathors and it is said that the names of both the village as well 
of the Rathors who worship her have been derived from her. The 
Rathors of this place regard with reverence and never cut the branches 
of the Nimb tree, as it is said that the goddess resided for a time in it. 
About four koss (eight miles) from Nàgànà lies the pargannah of Pacha- 
padari and sixteen miles from that village there is a village named Tiüngdi 
given to the Brahmans as a gift. In this village an inscription of 
Dhühadii bearing the date of V.S. 1266," has been discovered; but as 
most of the letters have been destroyed it is impossible to make out its 
purport. The date is however very important, We know that in this 
village a sanguinary battle took place between Dhihadji and the 
Parihäras * in which the former lost his life, 

Dhühadji left seven sons: Ráyapála, Candrapäla, Behada, Pithado, 
Khetapala, Unad and Jogo. The latter five became the originators of 
the following five septs respectively; the Behada Râthors, the Pithada 
Rathors, the Khetapilots, the Unadas and the Jogäwats. 

He is said to have preserved the life of his subjects by distributing 
food in times of famine, for which he is known as 
the Mahirelana, which means that just as clouds 
by their showers satisfy the parched earth, in like manner he satisfied 
his subjeets with food. 

Ra yapálji left thirteen sons and out of them ten branches issued : — 
Kelana’s son Kotecha was the ancestor of the Kotechäs: 1181111 5 son 
Fitaka, of the Fitakas; Rando, of the Ràndás : Dangi, of the Dangis : 
Sanda, of the Sandas; Mopa, of the Mopás:; Mohann, of the Mohanias . 


१0 Some chronicles state that the image was brought from Kalyani in the Konkana. 
But Kalyani from which this image was procured must refer to the KalyAnn Katak 


13. Rayapéla, 


(Kalyani) in Kanouj from where the Rithora came to Marware, Cf. Bom. Qaz., Vol 1 


p. 150. 
44 Unpublished, 
it One of the Khyitns states that the battle in question was fought agairist n 


. Chfhamäna prince named Anā. 


—— वा SRE Se À 
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as well as of the Mühanot branch of the Jaina Oswalas : Bala, of the 
Balas; Vikramaditya, of the Vikramayats. 

He succeeded to the throne of Khed and died fighting with the 
Mahomedans. He left three sons of whom Bhima 
was very brave. Ina battle which took place on 

s the bank of the Kaka river with the Bhattis, although he was killed, the 
boundary between Jaissalmer and Khed was settled once forall. An 
old couplet says :— 


"pM weal ata, आधौ लोदग्वै wait | 
काक नदौ के Ata, गाठोडाँ ने भाटियां q^ 


The river Kaka forms the boundary between the Rathors and the 
Bhattis ; on one side is the kingdom of Jaissalmer while on the other 
rules Bhima. . 


I4. Ray Kanapalayi. 


This ruler declared a tree to be immortal and ordered that no one 
should pluck out a leaf, a flower or a fruit from 
of it. A certain Sodha plucked a fruit of this 
—  *ree; and as his orders were disobeyed Jalansi marched upon the cul- 
prit’s camp which was looted. A piece of turban cloth was taken away 
by the Rav from the camp as a token of his victory. From this time 
the Rathors began to wear a turban above their heads. An uncle of this . 
prince was murdered by Haji Malik of the Sarai tribe and out of a 
revenge Jálansi marched to Palanpur and killed him. He also looted 
Thatta and exacted tribute from Multan. The Mahomedans took the 
| offensive and a battle took place in consequence, which ended in the 
| death of JAlansi. He had three sons Chhada, Bhakharsi and 
Düng^rsi 

On his death bed Jalansi reminded Chhadoji to take from Sodha 
Durjansal of Umarkot the horses promised in 
tribute. The son carried out with a vengence his 


15 Raw JAlansi. 


iG, Rav Chhádojl. 





र | father’s dying injunction, and took four times the number agreed 
1 pon. He compelled the Bhattis of Jaissalmer to pay a tribute — 
f him and also to give him a daughter of theirs in ma rriage p 


their refusal, Ravji marched to Jaissalmer and on a threat of plund * 
ing their city compelled the Bhattis to accede to his ak —— 
left seven sons behind him and from them three branches issued: from — ` 
| —  Khokar, the Khokars; from Banar, the Banars; and fro Rees IN tote 
the Sihamalots i c Or फेक A 
l ME - > dé ७ CERN dt t - p r y, | 
॥ | * l 
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He succeeded his father in V.S. 1401 and conquered the whole of 
Mahewā, His next victory over Sârnantasimha 
the Songari Chauhan chief of Bhinmal, enabled 
him to exact tribute from the Bháttis as well as the Solatkis. About 
this time the Mabomedans fell upon Siwānā, a principality held by the 
Chauhans under Satat and Soma who turned for help to Tidoji. The 
latter marched to the help of his nephew to Siwana, where a very fierce 
battle took place in which n large number of Mahomedans lay dead 
on the field. Ravji was himself slain (V.S. 1414). He left three sons. 
Tribhuvanasi, Kanhada and Salkha. 

After the death of Tidoji, Tribhuvanasi ascended the throne. He had 
three sons, of whom, Uda founded a branch called Bethwasiya Udawat. 
After Tribhuvansai’s death Kanhada ruled over Mahewá. During 
his time the Mahomedans fell upon him and acquired his kingdom. 

Salkhaji had married the daughter of the Parihara Rana Rüpda of 
Mandor. With the latter's help Salkhaji recon- 
quered Mahewa from the Mahomedans in 1422. 
About that time Tribhuvanasi’s son Kanhada retook Khed after defeat- 
ing the Mahomedans ; but Mallinathji, the eldest son of Salkhaji, invited 
the Mahomedans of Jalor to attack Kanhada who died at their hands 
After a reign of eight years over Mahewa, Salkhaji died in a battle 
against the Mahomedans in 1430. He had four sons, Mallinathji, 
Jaitmalaji, Viramji, Sobhitaji. 

Malbinátheji become the next ruler of Mahewa in 1431 after Salkha- 
jisdenth. Heis regarded as a saint and a temple dedicated to him is now 
situated at Talawada on the Lani. His son Jagamalaji was a very 


17. Rav Tilojt. 


IS. Rav Salkhäjt. 


` brave warrior and brought away by force Gindoli, the daughter of the 


Mahomedan ruler of Guzerat. Songs and stories relating to this incident 
are still to be heard in Marwar. Eighteen branches originated from 
Mallinathaji, of whom ten were from Jagamäla :—Bahadamera, Vatada 
Sagara, Thümaliya, Khábariyá, Unga, Dharoiya, Kánásariyá, Kotadiyá 
and Gâgariya from Jagmala; Kusamaliyà from Mandana; Asadecha 
from Jaima; Mahecha, Jasoliyà, Varayecha from Mandalika ; Gomecha 
from Kümpa ; Parakara from Jagapála, and Phalasündià from Meha. ° 
Mallinathji appointed his younger brother Jaitmalaji to be the 
ruler of Siwana, while Viramaji ruled at Khed.  Sobhitaji drove away 
the Paramaras from Osià and lived there. The descendants of Sobhita 
are known as Sohada Rathors. Five branches originated from Jaitmalaji, 


A 18 
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—the Jaitmalots, the Junjhänivas, the Radadadas, the Sobhawats and 
the Dhavechas. 

The capital of his kingdom was at Khed. A misunderstanding 

| E: arose between him and Rawal Mallinathji owing 
I9. Rav Viramaji. - : : 
to the following reason. The Joyas who lived in 
Sindh looted several articles belonging to the Emperor of Delhi and 
came to Mallinathji for shelter. It happened that the Joya chief 
possessed a mare which attracted the fancy of Mallinathji, but,es the 
former could in no way be pursuaded to part with her, ill-feeling grew 
up between the two, and the Joyñs went straight to Viramaji at Khed 
for protection. Viramji welcomed them to his place and the latter were 
so much pleased with Viramji that they of their own accord presented 
him with that mare. Viramji refused to part with the mare, when his 
nephew Jagmalji—Mallinathjis eldest son— asked for her, but fled to 
Mallani desert and founded Setrava which was given to his son Devra}. 
He himself went away to Sindh and the Joyas presented him with the 
district of Sahaván. But even then his erratie temperament led him 
into trouble. In order to have a drum of unusual size he destroyed à 
Palasa tree which the Joyas held sacred. Naturally his hosts resented 
this act of his, and a quarrel broke out between Viramji and the Joyas 
and he was killed. Viramji left five sons; four of whom founded four 
branches of the Rathors: Devaraj, the Devrajots ; Goga, the Gogades , 
Jaisimha, the Jaisimhas : Chahadde, the Chahaddes. 

Viramji's son Rav Chandaji* was a powerful ruler and the princi- 
palities of the Rathors in Marwar grew extensive 
in his time. After taking possession of Mandor 
he conquered Nàgor, Didwánà, Khatu, Ajmer and Sambhar from the 
Mahomedans: After the death of Viramaji, Mangaliyani, the mother of 
Chandaji, came along with her sons to the Thal and resided in the house 
of a Charana named Alha in the village of Kalau. It is said that Alha 
having noticed the remarkable physiognomy of Chindaji prophesied 
that he would be a renowned ruler. Shortly afterwards Chündäji was 
appointed a 'Thanàdár by Mallinathji over the village of Salodi. 
^ Later still, the Indias who were a branch of the Pariharas, captured the 
fort of Mandor from the Mahomedans; but as they found it difficult to 
retain possession of the place they called in Chündàáji to their help 


?0. Riv Chündàji. 


* Col. Tod places the date of his accession in 1438. Bearing in mind that Viramji 
died in 1440, it is impossible to hold that Chündàji came to the gàdi in 1438, 
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which was accorded. The leader of the Indias named Rayadhaval now 


married his daughter to Chündáji and gave him Mandor in dowry.” 
An old couplet refers to this incident : — 


“sei रौ उपगारु , कमधज HA qut कदे | 
चंडी wart wiz, feat मंडोबर दायजे qp" 


As master of Mandor Chindaji was looked upon with much respect 
by the Rajput tribes, such as the [Indás, the Mafigaliyas, the Asäyachs, 
etc.. who served under him. With the help of such a strong force, 
he drove away the Mahomedans from Nagor and annexed that place. 
He followed up his success by the conquest of Didwana, Khatu and 
Sambhar. The tract of country known as Jàngal also came into his 
possession. 

About that time a marriage between Kodamade, the daughter of the 
Mohil chief Manikdeva of Audint, with Bhatti Sadal, son of Ranangde ; 
chief of Pügal took place. But asthe hand of this bride had been sought 
in marriage by Chündàji's son Adakamala and as Kodamade had refused, 
he promised to take revenge for the insult cast upon his Rajput honour. 
With a force of 4,000 soldiers he awaited the return of Sadal on the way, 
In his train was a Sankhala chief named Mehraja, father of Harbha who 
had entered into Chündäji's service after the murder of his son by 
Ránangde. While Sádül was marching home along with his bride on 
the way he was stopped by Adakamala and his party. <A sanguinary 
battle took place in which Sadal lay dead on the field. His newly 
married wife became a Sati. * This news having reached Ranangde he 
was overwhelmed with grief at the loss of his son; and finding Adaka- 
mala too powerful for him, fell upon Mehraja and killed him. Rav 
Chündàji now entered into the field and killed Ranangde who had dared 
to lay hands on his vassal 

As a result of this, the Bhattis and the Mohils who lived in Püga! 
sought assistance from the ruler of Multan and brought down a force 


#5 Col. Tod saya that Chündàáji put the Parihär chief to death and occupied his ter- 
ritorios. But no corroboration of tnis is available. 

48 Col. Tod says that Lake Kodamadesara, situated in the village of that nanw, in 
the Biküner State, was constructed by Kodamade.  Mühanot Nensi also supports 
him. But an inscription of the time of Jodháji, dated V.S. 1516, clearly stato» that 
this lake was constructed to preserve the memory of hix mother who also bore the name 
of Kodamnde. The similarity of the names must have led Tod and Nensi into the mis- 
take. 
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under Salim and besieged Nagor. Some of the Rajputs in the train 
of Chandaji advised him to retreat, but the latter remained obdurate ir 
his refusal; saying that as he had never before retreated in the face of 
the enemy so he would not do it then. But he asked his sons to leave 
the fort, while he himself died fighting with the enemy in 1480. 

Rav Chandajt is regarded as the founder of the village of Chün- 
dásar in Bikaner. A temple dedicated to Chamunda Devi and situated 
near village Chavanda, about 8 koss from Jodbpur, is also said to have 
been construeted by him. Near that temple an inscription has been 
discovered bearing the date of V.S. 1451 and though it contains no 
name, so far at least it is clear that it refers to the construction of the 
temple itself. It is possible that it was built soon after the accession of 
Chündàji to the gadi.* | 

Chündàji left 14 sons all of whom were known as Ràvs. Twelve 
branches originated from them —the Satävats from Sata, the Ranadhirots 
from Ranadhira, tne Bhimots from Bhim, the Arjunots from Arjun, the 
Adakamalc ts from Adakamala, the Panawats from Pünà, the Kanhawats 
from Kanha, the Sivarijots, from Sivaräja, the Lumbhäwats from 
Lumbha, the Vijäwats from Vija, the Sahasamalots from Sahasamal, 
the Harachandots from Harachanda. 

Rav Chündäji once said to his eldest son that he wished that the 
throne of Mandor might pass on to Kanha after 
him, and in accordance with his father's wish 
Ranamalaji handed over the kingdom of Mandor to his younger brother, 
himself retiring to Chitor to the court of Rana * Lakha who gave him 40 
villages for his maintenance. Kanha ruled for eleven months only. 


21, Rav Ranamalaji 


#1 An unpublished copperplate of Chündáji has been traced at the village of Badali 
and is dated V.S. 1478. 

$55 An inscription of Rank Likhithas been traced at Kot Solafikin in Godwid and is 
dated V.S. 1475. (J.A4.5. B.. Vol. XIL(N.S), p. 115.) The late Dr. Tessitori read the date 
am **14[4*]5." The third figure in the date was misunderstood by bim, for it should be 
really 1475. An inscription on the Chitor Jayasthambha refers to Rini Kehetrasimha as 
having imprisoned Ranamala of Idar, who had humbled the prido of the Guzerft king, 
This last incident must have taken place in 1403 A.D. when the son of Muzaffar Khan 
imprisoned his father and ruled for a short period. (Bom. Gas. Vol. 1, p. 234.) In this 
usurpation Ranamala assisted Muzaffar's son and thus humbled the pride of the Guzerit 
king. Moreover ७ copperplate of RADA LAkhA is dated V.S. 1462. Thus Rainn Likha 
must have come to the throne of Mewáür between V.S. 1460 and 1462 and the date of 
this inscription must be later, ie. V.S. 1475. Col. Tod assigns the date V.S. 1439 to the 


accession of L&kh&, but in view of the fact that Khet& was alive in V.S. 1460 this date 


must. be regarded ns incorrect 
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After his death, Chandaji’s son Sata was raised to the throne, but he too 
reigned for a short period of 3 or 4 years.  Satá's son Narabada 
presented Rina Kurmbhàa with his own eye on the latters request, 
Some misunderstanding arose between Satà and his younger brother 
Ranadhirji; when the lotter went to his eldest brother Ranamala in 
Mewar and said to him that he had abdicated the throne in favour of 
Kanha only, and so Sataji had no right to the principality. Ranamala 
was impressed with this argument; and with Mokalji's * help marched 
to Mandor, drove away Sata and himself sat" on the throne. Shortly 
after with the Ránàá's help Ranamalaji led an expedition against Nagor 
and defeating the Mahomedan army under Feroze and Mahomad 
annexed that state to his own. 


There is an old verse which refers to Ranamalaji in the following 
terms ;— ^ - 
तं गंज पौरोज काल मछिमद गो ठाले |” 
This event is alsc referred to in the Kumbhalgadh Prasasti of 
Mahàránà Kumbha, dated 1517. In the description it contains about 
Mokalji it says :— 


" पौरोजं समच्ंमदं धास्प्रातेशापात्य यः प्रोल्लसत्‌- 
कुन्तत्रातनिपातदौगाच्हृदयांस्तस्थावधौडन्तिनः ॥ २२२ I” 


** (Mokalji) killed Feroze and Mahomad with a hundred arrows.” 
This supports the proposition that with Mokalji's help Ranamalaji 
conquered Nagor. 
Ranamalaji was of great assistance to the Ranas of Mewar, 111 
1490 V.S.. Chichi and Mera, two of the illegitimate sons of Rana 
Khetaji, murdered Mokalji. When this news reached Ranamelaji he 
at once came to the help of Kumbha, Mokal's son; and, having 
killed the murderers in their place of refuge, seated Kumbha on the 
throne. The administrative affairs of Mewar were also settled by him. 
Thereupon the Sardärs of Mewar headed by Chacha’s son Aka and the 
Paramär Mahapa with the assistance of Mokal’s elder brother Chanda 
— warned Kumbhaji to be on his guard, otherwise the throne would pass 
" on to the Räthors. The mind of Kumbhaji was thus poisoned and in 
consequence in 1495 the Rana caused Ranamala to be murderect. 


७७ So we learn from the inscriptions. 
40 Col. Tod places Ranamalaji's accession immediately after Chündáji But as we 
have goon two reigns intorvened between them. 


EIN OR ut 
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Ranamalaji's son Jodhaji*' was with his father in Mewar, The news of 
his father’s death was sent to him with the hint that he must flee for his 
life. With the help of 700 followers Jodhaji fled from the city, but 
Sisodia Chundaji followed with a large army. All along the way 
skirmishes took place, so that when Jodhaji reached Marwar there were 
only seven of his followers left. Jodhaji at first thought of settling down 
at Mandor, but since he was followed by the Maharana’s soldiers, he had 
to retire further and establish himself at Kahuni * in the Thal. Rana 
Kumbha made himself master of the whole of the Marwar, and placed 
Rathor Paghavadev, grandson of Rav Chanda and son of Sahasamal, with 
the title of Rav, upon Sojhat. At Mandor and Chokdi the Rana estab- 
lished powerful garrisons under well-known soldiers of the State. Of 
these latter, were Kumbháji's brother Sia, Kuntala and Mànjà sons of 
Sisodia Chündà, Hingolà of the Ahada sept as well as Aka the Sisodia, 
Ranamalaji had 26 sons from whom 24 branches originated. — Five 
from Akheraj, the Ranawat branch was named after Rana, the Bhadawats 
from Bhada, Akheràj's son; his grandson Kampa * gave his name to 
the Kimpawats; Panchain’s son Jetà gave his name to the Jetäwats 
Kala became the founder of the Kalawats ; Kandhal, of the Kandhalots * 
Champa, of the Charmpiwats; Lakha, of the Lakhawats, Mandana, of 
the Mandanots; Rapa, of the Rūpāwats: Düngarsi, of the Düngarots ; 
Karanasi, of the Karanots: Biri, of the Birawats: Sanda, of the 
Sandawats; Mandala, of the Mandalots; Admal, of the Admalots; 
Singha, of the Ranamalots; Hapa, of the Ranamalots; Nathu, of the 
Nathawats and of the Harkhäwats : Bhakharsi, of the Balas; Jagmal 
of the Jagmalots; Jetmal, of the Bhojäwats and Pata of the Patawats. 
Jodhaji was a very brave and powerful prince. After he had 
settled himself at Kahuni he led some attacks 
against Mandor but all his attempts were futile. 
On one occasion Ravji is said to have entered into the house of a Jat 


22. Rav Jodhaji 


01 Col. Tod takes Jodh&ji to be the eldest son of his father. Hut the eldest son of 
Ranamalaji was Akbheráj. whose descendants are still living at 18४०1. The latter, oven 
to the present day, put the tilaka on the head of the heir-apparent. 

® Col. Tod holds that Jodhaji fled to the Aravelli mountains, but an inscription of 
 Jodh&ji dated V.S, 1516 has been found at Kodamadedéa in Bikaner, It appears, thoro- 
fore, that Jodhaji fled in that direction, /.A.S.B. Vol. XIII, (N.8.) p. 217. 

b Col. Tod holds Künp& to be the eldest son of Akher&j ; but in fact he was his 
grandson, being the son of Mehra}. 

७७ Col Tod assigns the date V.S. 1484 to Jodhäji's birth; but he was born in 1472, ss 
his horoscope discovered recently clearly shows. = » 


‘ wa 
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peasant and being very hungry, he requested the latter for some food 

In the house there was only soup made from Bajri seeds and the wife of 
the peasant placed a plate of it before Jodhaji. Ravji dipped his 
fingers in the soup, but as it was very hot his fingers were burnt. The 
18111 thereupon, remarked ** I see you are a fool like Jodháji." Jodhaji 
asked her the reason why she held him to be a fool. She replied that 
Jodhaji marched direct upon Mandor and this act like his placing his 
lingers in the hot soup only caused failure. Ravji took the lesson to 
heart and in V.S. 1510 assisted by Sáànkhla Harbhü," Bhatti Jaisa and 
other relatives marched upon Mandor and defeating the Ránà's garrisons 
therein, annexed that territory to his own. This news having reached 
Rana Kurbhä, he marched personally against Marwar. Rav Jodhaji 
prepared his army and marched with some of his followers on horses 
and camels, while others came in carts. The Rana found that soldiers 
who came to meet him in carts were determined either to win or to die 
and thus apprehending much loss of life retreated to Mewar. Soon a 
large number of Rajput warriors joined Jodhàji who now fell upon 
Mewar to avenge his father's death. Godwad was plundered, and the 
Rav then advanced upon Chitor. Rana Kumbha fled from the city: 
whereupon Jodhaji burnt the gates of the fort, committed some devasta- 
tions in Mewar and drank his horses in the Pichola lake. 

Some old savings referring to this incident run thus :— 

ऋष्पय | 

"Wraps तशा चंडाहरे fare परजालिया |” 
नपैश़ागो | 

“atu जंगम च्यापरा पौक्कोले पाया |” 

Rana Kumbhaji, finding how very strong his enemy was, sent his 
son Uda to Jodhàji to negotiate peace: and it was settled that the 
boundaries of the two kingdoms should be determined by the plant 
Anval on the Udaipur side and tree of Banval on the Marwar side. 
From this time forward Jodhaji’s power went on increasing. In V.S. 
1515, Ravji constructed a fortress on the hill which lay three koss from 
Mandor and on which lived a Jogi of the name of Chidiyanatha. The 
gate of the original fort built by Jodhaji is still known as Jodhaji’s 
gate. On the valley below t he fortress was founded the town of Jodh- 


b5 Col. Tod finding that Rämdes and Harbhü accompanied Jodhfji, took the latter 
fora Rathor RAmdev really was a Yoméra. 
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pur named after himself. Close by the fort his queen Jasmade con- 
structed a tank named Ranisar. 

About the year 1531, Rav Jodhaji defeated and killed in battle the 
Mohil chief of Chhapara Dronapur now known as Bidavati in modern 
Bikaner and made his own son Bidà the ruler of that place, In the 
same way the Sankhala chief Jesala, son of Bisala, who ruled over the 
Jangal country, modern Bikaner, was defeated: his territory being 
taken possession of by Jodhajts son Bikà. The latter founded the 
modern city of Bikaner in 1541. 

Ajmer was at that time an appenage to the kingdom of Malwa. 
About 360 villages of this tract were annexed by Rav Jodhaji who 
placéd his sons Barsing and Dada over Merta to which the above vil- 
lages were added. 

Jodhajis attention was not drawn to worldly affairs alone, but 
Spiritual affairs had much fascination for him. He went on a pilgrim- 
age to Gaya and there induced the king of Jaunpur in whose territory 
Gaya lay, to remit the taxes levied upon the pilgrims who went there 
Maharana Raimalla's inscription found at Ghosundi ^ and dated 1561 
V.S. alludes to this incident which earned for its author undying fame. 

Rav Jodhaji left this world in 1545 V.S. He left 20? sons who pro- 
duced 11 branches. Barsithha became the ancestor of the Barsimhots : 
Dada,” of the Medtias and the Chandawats, Bika, of the Bikas; Bida, 
of the Bidiwats ; Banbir, of the Banbirots : Jogas son Khangar, of the 
Khangárots; Karamsi, of the Karamsots; Bharmal, of the Bharmalots : 
Sivaraj, of the Sivaräjots ; and Raypala, of the Raypalots. 

For his sons he carved out independent principalities which he dis- 
tributed among them so that they might not have an occasion to 
quarrel among themselves. In the latter part of his life he enjoyed 
complete peace, such as fell to the lot of very few Rajput rulers. His 
prowess, integrity, generosity and farsightedness are manifest in all his 
actions. From him originated the Jodha branch of the Rathor clan and 
this term exactly fits them because of their uncommon bravery. 


95 J.A S.H., Vol. LXVI, Pt. I, No. 2. 


"gaaaf gyar जिमुक्तय। । 
"U Col. Tod says that there were 14 sons only 
H Col, Tod says that DüdA's daughter 21:78 71:81 was married to Mahürün& Rumbhi 
but Miraüünbái was the daughter of Ratnasimha, Düdá's son; and she was married to 
Bhojrájà, «on of Rana Sing’ and grandson of Kumbhá. 
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After the death of Jodhaji in V.S. 1545, his son Satalji” ascended 
23. Ray Sataljr. the throne and reigned for three years only. He 
adopted his nephew Nara who founded the city 
of Satalmer near Pokaran, and named it after Satalji. Some of the 
chronicles hold that Satalji himself was the founder of this city. His 
brothers, Barsimhaji and Düdaji, who had been placed over Merta by 
Jodhaji plundered the Mahomedan city of Sambhar which br ght Mal- 
lu Khan, the Subedar of Ajmer, upon them. Rav Satalji came te the 
assistance of his brother along with Sajaji. Mallu Khan avas encamped 
near Pipàr. As the women of this place had gone out of the village to 
worship the Goddess Gauri, Mallu Khan fell upon them unawares and 
took them prisoners, This news having reached the Rathor princes, all 
the four brothers marched upon Mallu Khan to rescue the women from 
the hands of the enemy. A battle took place at the village of Kosaná 
where the Mahomedan general Ghadüka was killed and Mallu Khan saved 
himself by flight. Some of the annals put the name of Sariya Khan in 
place of Mallu Khan, In the battle Sàtalji was mortally wounded, and 
he died in the same night.  Sátalji's wife Folam, a Bhatti, constructed a 
tank named Fülelño Talàv in 1547. An inscription * of Satalji has been 
traced in Kolu, Phalodhi Pargannah, and is dated 1515. It attributes 
the title of Maharav to Jodhaji and Rav to Sataljj and thus proves 
that during the lifetime of bis father Satalji was put in charge of the 
Phalodhi Pargannah. 
On the death of Rav Satalji his younger brother came to the throne 
in 1548 V.S. Sajajis son, Nara had been 


24. Rav SGjaji. क Site, 
है taken in adoption by Satalji; but, on the death of 


Tod, Annis Vel. II, p. 17. Col Tod makes Sijaji ascond the throne after Jodhaji, 
and says that the occupation of the gad: by Satalji appears to be a mistake as he wae 
killed in detending Sitalmer But all the chronicles of Märwñr relate his history as 


_xiven a bove. 


60 Col, Tod says Mallu Khan seized tho °’ Rájputánis"" of P;pár. But this is a mis- 
take. The women belonged to the lowor classes, as the Rajput ladies never stir out of 
the harem. 

81 Col. Tod puts the name of SGj8 in place of SAtalji, and says that the event occur- 
red in V.S. 1572. But the incident took place in V.S. 1618, When Satalji died, SG) & || was 
present in the battlefield and ascended the throne on Satalji'a death. 

8t J.A.S.B. 1916, p. 108. 

$$ Col. Tod (Annals Vol, IL, p. 18) says that Nard was son of Viramdev, the fifth son 
of Süjá but Nará was not the grandson of SGjA; he was the latter's son, An inecription 
of Nari dated V.S., 1532 has been discovered at Phalodhi and it cloarly montions him to 
bea son of Süj&; J.4.5.B. Vol. XIL, (N.S.), p. 94. 
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his adopted father, SdjAji handed over to him the Pargannahs of 
Pokaran and Phalodhi where he ruled as Süjáji's vassal. At that time 
Phalodhi contained a small population : while at Pokarag, a dynasty of 
Rathors known as the Pokaranà Rathors and descendants of Mal- 
lináthji's grandson Hammir™ ruled independently. The chief of these 
Pokaranà Rathors was driven away by Nara who established his rule 
over that Pargannah. In 1555 V.S., this dethroned chief, Khima, with 
the assistance of a Rathor soldier named Lanka of Bahadmer took 
away some cattle from Narà's territory. Nara advanced to rescue his 
cattle and a battle took place in which Nara was killed. Saja, to 
avenge the death of his son, marched upon Lanka and plundered Bahad- 
mer. After this he divided the territory of Nara among his two sons— 
Pokaran was given over to Govinda, and Phalodhi to Hammir. An 
inscription * of Hammir has been found in Phalodhi bearing the date 
of 1573 V.S. Another inscription of Süjàji of 1552“ V.S., has been 
discovered at Aso. 

After Mallu Khan’s defeat, he inveigled Barsimhadev, Sijaji’s 
brother, into a trap and held him prisoner in Ajmer. The news having 
reached Sûüjaji, he prepared for an attack on Ajmer but even before he 
could reach there, his other brothers Bikàji and Düdàji marched upon 
the Ajmer direct from Bikaner and demanded the surrender of their 
brother Barsimhadev. Mallukhan was compelled to surrender his 
prisoner and the three brothers then went to Merta. 
| From very early times the Sindhal Rathors had been in possession 
of Jetñrana, which they held of the Ranas of Mewar. When Jodhaji 
conquered parts of Godwad from the Rana, the Rathors of Jetarana 
were compelled to transfer their allogiance to him. But on Sûüjaji's ac- 
cession, he drove away the Sindhal Rathors from the place which was 
handed over to his own son Uda whose descendants are known as Uda- 
wats. Sujaji's eldest son Baghaji died in the lifetime of his father in 
1571 V.S. In the following year Ray Süjàji died after a reign of 23" 
years. He had 11 sons who founded nine branches: Sekhá the 
Sekhawats : Uda. the Udawats : Devidas, the Devidäsots ; Sanga, the 


09 Raméa Pir of the Tonwar clan founded ,the city of Pokaran, with the consent of 
Mallinathji, Later on Rimia Pir gave his daughter in marriage tn Hamrir, son of 
Jagma’l and grandson of Mallinathji. and also gave Pokaran in a dowry to his son-in- 
law. 

# J.A.S.B., Vol. XII, (४.७.), p. 95. Unpublished. २०१ Col, Tod says 27 years. * 


-> 
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Sangawats; Pragdas, the Prágdüsots ; Nari, the Narawats; Mapa, 
the Mapiwats; Tilokasi the Tilokasiots: Khangar, the Khangarots. 

When Baghaji was at the point of death his father Sojaji asked if 
* had any wish to be carried out. Kunwar Baghaji requested his 
ather to instal one of bis own sons after Sajaji’s death on the throne. 
Sajaji, with the consent of his other son Sekhà, said that it would be 
done as he wished, and fixed upon Baghajis son, Viram. But after 
Sûüjajr's death, Viram’s claims were overlooked and his younger brother 
Ganga ascended the throne. Baghaji left 7 sons, of whom Viram and 
Pratap were the founders of one branch of Rathors known as the Bagha- 
wat Jodhas. 

After Süjajis death the Sardars of the State led by Panchain, 

25. Rav Gingsji Akheraja’s son, met to instal Kunwar Baghaji's 
eldest son Viram on the throne of Jodhpur. As 
the sons of these Sardars felt hungry, they were told by their elders to 
go to the mother of Viram for their food and te send some dishes for 
the Sardars themselves. But the old lady not only did not entertain 
them with any food, but retorted that she was not a cook. This dis- 
pleased some of the Sardars. When this affair reached the ears of 
Gangaji's™ mother, she had the dishes prepared within a short time, 
served food to the sons of the Sardars and showed every respect to them, 
This incident prejudiced the minds of the Sardars against Viram and 
they delayed the time of installation on the plea that the hour was not 
auspicious. Gangaji was at that time in Mewar. He was invited to 
return at once and on his arrival was installed on the throne. Viram 
was given the Pargannah of Sojhat. But his partisans led by Saja’s 
son Sekhà at the same time made the tilaka on Viramjis head 
in the fort below Jodhpur and sent him direct to Sojhat with Muta 
Rāyamal, 

Rav Gangaji, before he was installed on the throne of Jodhpur, had 
been of great help to Rana Sanga and accompanied him in all his battles. 
In VS 1571. Muzaffar II reinstalled Bharmal to the throne of Idar 
which had been usurped by his cousin Raimal with the assistance of his 
father-in-law Rand Sanga of Chitor, Rana Sanga thereupon determined 
to attack Guzerat and to secure the assistance of Rav Gangaji sent Rawal 
Düngarsi of Düngarpur to the court of Gangaji. In 1572 V.S. Ranaji 


ह$ Col. Tod holds Gáng&ji to be the e:dest son of Bighiji; but he was not the eldest 
| son as will bo seen from the above. 
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marched upon Guzerat with GAangaji and defeated Muzaffar II. Rav 
Raimal was reinstalled on the throne of Idar. Later on Rana Sanga 
fought a battle against Babar in 1584 V.S. in which Gangaji helped 
the Rana. It is said that Düdáji's son Raimal™ went with his brother 
Ratansimha at the head of 4000 soldiers to the assistance of Sángà in the 
battle of Bayana. Both these brothers attacked the cannons of the 
Mogul invader and died fighting bravely in this battle. 

Rav Gangaji's uncle Sekha had received Peepada as his share of the 
paternal estate, This Sekha had sided with Viramji and thus there 
were constant troubles between Ravji and himself. The dispute over 
the boundary provided a constant source of quarrel. In the end how- 
ever Ravji proposed that the fields which produced the karad grass 
should belong to himself, while those producing bhurat should go to 
Sekhaji. But the latter did not want to come to terms and sent his 
officials Haradäs, an Uhada Rathor. to RAvji saying that the proposal 
did not meet with his approval. Moreover in 1586 V.S. he induced 
Khanzida™ Daulat Khan from Nagor to lead an expedition against 
Hàvj. The Khanzada encamped at Seoki, in Jodhpur, and Ravji 
marched forwards to meet him and encamped at Gangini. A battle 
ensued; but Ravji, having taken opium, was drooping down his head in 
his palanquin. His Sardars approached him and scolded him for his 
apparent carelessness when his own forces were being cut to pieces. This 
remark brought Ràvji to his senses and opening his eyes found that the 
Mahomedan army was marching forward with an elephant at its vanguard. 
The Mahomedan general had tied a sword to the trunk of the elephant 
which was carrying destruction right and left among the Rajput ranks. 
Gángàji, as soon as he came to his senses, shot an arrow at the elephant 
which at once fled away and trampled down the Mahomedan army, 
which consequently took to its heels and Sekhà 7! was himself among 
the slain. That elephant, which was named Dariajos, fled to Merta 
and was captured by Dadaji’s son Viramji. Maldevyji, (sàngáàji's son, 
had followed the elephant and now demanded it of the latter. The 


w Col Tod maintains that this Raimal was the grandson of GángRji; but in fact, the 
two are to be distinguished, GangSji had a grandson named Rāimal but he was not born 
at that time. 

30 Col. Tod says that he belonged to the Lodi family, but ho was a Tak Musalmàán 
and belonged to the reigning family of Guzerát, | 

1! Tod mistakes the name for Sängā. 
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demand was refused and thus enmity arose between Prince Maldevji and 
iramji. This ill-feeling caused the defeat of Maldevji in his war against 

Sher Sah as Marwar waa deprived of the help of such heroic sons like 

Jetà and Kompa. Two years after this battle Rāvji died in 1588 V.S. 

A well and a tank constructed by Rav Gangaji, named Gangari 
Baud and Gangelav respectively, still commemorate his name. His 
queen Padmávati, daughter of Rana Sanga built a tank known as 
Padamsar." The image of Gangasiimji (Visnu) which is still regarded 
as one of the principal images of the city of Jodhpur, was brought there 
by Ravji on the occasion of his marriage at Sirohi. Along with this 
queen of Ravji eame some Oswáls of the Singhi tribe to Jodhpur, 

({angaji hed six sons. Two of these Krisnasimha and Berisäl have 
left a branch known as the Gàngàwat Jodhas. 
Maldevji ascended the throne on the death of his 
father in 1588 V.S. He was a very strong ruler and had in his service 
an army of 80,000 cavalry. His kingdom comprised a vast area and 
was bounded by Hansi and Hissar on the north-east, Jangal on the 
north, Sindh on the west, Sirohi and Palanpur on the south and Mewar 
and Hadavati on the south-east. 

When Maldev came to the throne his territory included only two 
districts —Jodhpur and Sojhat. Nagor, Jalor, Sambhar, Didwäna, and 
Ajmer were under Mahomedan possession. Over Mallani, the descen- 
dants of Mallinathji reigned supreme. Godwad was in the hands of the 
Ranas of Mewar. At Sachor,the Chauhans were ruling. Viramji was the 
lord of Merta. But all these districts were conquered by Raw Maldevji. 
Besides these, Chātsū, Narana, Lalsot, Bonli, Fatehpur and Jüjhnü (in 
modern Jaipur) were annexed to his kingdom. ‘To the west of his king- 


20. Rav Mäldevii. 


12 Pandit Gavridankar 01७. states in his History of Sirohi (p. 205) that Rawal 
Jagmál'a daughter Padmavatibii excavated the tank known as Padamalasar at Jodhpur 
Tho namo i» not Padmalasar but Padamasar, and it was excavated not by the daughter 
of the Sirohi chief, but by that of Rau& Sangi. Both there Indios bore the same name. 
In the Khyitn of Mündind written in the tine of Jasavantsithha I, it is clearly 
written :— 


» भौलोद गौ जी कतिमदे, chor सांगा रौ बेटो. जदैसिंघ राणा रौ बेडन नाक पद्मावती पौचर 


थो--इष रौ करायो unma पदमसर । " 
Panditji also says that the daughter of the Sirohi chief became a Sati on the death of 


her husband Gangaji, but tho above Khyfta clearly mentions her as boing alive after 
her husband's death :— r 
१५ सांणकदेजौ. ने पौर रो नाम पदम बाई थो, लिण रा बेटा ३ नें बेटो १ सु eet” 


' 
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dom, he added Chohatan and Parakar from the Paramaras, and Umar- 
kot from the Sodhas. In the south he extended his authority over 
Sachor, then ruled by the Chauhans, as well as Radhanpur and Khabad 
ruled by the Paramáras. The districts of Godawad, Badnor, Madaria 
and Kosithal were seized from Mewar. In addition to the above, 
Puramándala, Kekri, MAlpuraé, Amarsar, Tonk and Toda were added to 
his kingdom. He occupied Sirohi as well; but as the Rav of that place 
was his maternal grandfather he was re-instated in his kingdom. 

The state of Bikäner too was added to his kingdom after the defeat 
of its ruler Jetsi. In fact the banner of Rav Máldev waved over 52 
districts and 84 forts. 

Ravji rendered much help to Rana Udaisimha of Chitor, After the 
murder of Rana Vikramaditya; Banbir, an illegitimate son of Rana 
Sanga, had usurped the throne of Mewar. | Udaisimha, Sänga's:son, then 
a refugee at Kumbhalmer wrote to Riv Maldev asking for his assistance. 
The latter at once sent his famous Generals Jetà and Kümpñ to 
Udaisimha's help. They drove away Banbir and re-instated Udaisimha _ 
on the throne of Chitor in 1597 V.S. In recognition of this act the 
Rana sent 40,000 Ferozi coins and an elephant named Vasantarái as a 
present to Ravji. 

In 1599, the Moghul emperor Humayin after he had been deprived 
of his kingdom by Ser Sah, sought shelter with Maldevji. Humäyün 
stayed near Mandor for about 3 or 4 months. At that time the Moghul 
Emperor was told by some person that Maldevji intended to appropriate 
his treasures. In fear of losing his treasure, Humäyün left Mandor 
and marched out of Marwar. Passing through Jaissalmer he had some 
skirmishes with Rav Lünakaran, the chief of the place; and at last 
reached Ümarkot, where the famous emperor Akbar saw the light of the 
day. From that place Humäyün went to Sah Tahmasp 11, the king of 
Persia. 

We have already seen that there had arisen an enmity between 
Viramji of Mertà and Rav Maldevji. The latter in pursuit of his revenge 
drove out his enemy from Mertá. After some adventures, Viramji 
sought shelter with Ser Sah and induced the latter to attack Maldev. 
The Emperor advanced and took his post at Sumelain Ajmer. Maldeyji 
too moved forward and encamped at Girri facing the Mahomedan army. 
Ser Sih was seized with fear and desired to construct redoubts on all 
sides of his camp. He filled a large number of sacks with sand and 
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placed them one over another so as to form a wall which could protect his 
"HB. In this fashion the two armies remained entrenched for à month 
"Ser Sah would gladly have retreated quickly," says Ferista, “ but the 
danger was too great to admit of his venturing to quit his entrenchments ; 
while the position of the enemy was such as to render an attack on him 
very hazardous". At this juncture Viramji of Merta, approached Ser 
Sah and said to him that there was no cause of anxiety and that he 
would be able to gain the victory for him without the loss of a single life. 

1 Viramji adopted a stratagem. He caused letters addressed to the 
chief officers in Maldev’s army to be written and had them stamped by 
the imperial seal. These letters were then sewed down in the cushion 
inside the shields and sent to the respective Rajput officers along with 
some money. At the same time some spies were also sent to Maldevji, 
who was informed that his officers had joined the Mahomedan Emperor, 
and that if the Rav were only to unsew the cushions of their shields their 
treachery would be made manifest to him. Rāvjī sent for the shields of 
his officers and the letters were found inside them. Maldevji was seized 
with fear and at once retreated to Jalor. Jeti and Kompa as well as 
other officers of his army tried their best to remove the suspicion of 
Maldey, but the latter remained obdurate. At this stage Jetà and 
Küripà said that even should Ravji leave the field they would never 
leave their position, With a small band of 12,000 Rajput soldiers, Jetá 
and Kürmpaà stood ready for the attack which followed soon. But this 
small band repeatedly repulsed the vast army of the Emperor which 
amounted to 80,000 and would probably have defeated them had not a 
reinforcement joined the Mahomedan ranks. * Ser Sàh now falling on the 
Rajputs with renewed vigour threw them into disorder" | Ferishtà ). 
The Rajput lines broke, and Jetà and Kampa together with all their fol- 
lowers were cut to pieces. Ser Sah is said to have declared after this 
hard-won victory, that for a handful of bàjrà he had almost lost the 
empire of Hindusthàn. 

With this battle began the decline of Maldew’s fortunes. In 1605 
Ravji was able for a second time to establish his authority upon Ajmer 
and Nagor, but in 1613 Haji Khan a Pathin adventurer, again drove 
out Maldevji from Ajmer. In the meantime Akbar had ascended the 
throne of Delhi in 1611. Shortly after his accession he won over 
- Bharmal, the raja of Amber, to his side and annexed certain territories 


"^ Briggs’ translation, Vol 11, p. 121. 
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in Rajputana. In 1614 V.S. Akbar sent his general Sah Kuli Khan 
Muharam to Ajmer and drove away Haji Khan from that place, As a 
result of this victory, the districts of Ajmer, Jetaran and Nagor were 
annexed to his kingdom. Gradually the authority of the Emperor was 
established in the eastern parts of Marwar and the kingdom of Ray 
Maldev was reduced to a small principality. In 1619 V.S. Sharfuddin 
Husain Mirza, the Subedar of Ajmer. fought a battle which continued for 
three days with Rathor Devidis and Jagmal, the Generals of Maldevji_ 
in Mert& and drove them away from that district, where Viramji’s son 
Jaimal was placed as governor. In that very year Maldevji died at 
Jodhpur.* Maldevji’s queen Rathi Rani, daughter of Raval Lünka- 
ran of Jaissalmer although she had never lived with her husband in her 
lite. but as soon as the news of his death reached her became Sati. 

Several forts and fortresses constructed by MAldevji exist to this 
day. Malkot in Mertà and several bastions of the fort of Vintali in 
Ajmer were constructed by him. Inside the latter fort a wheel to draw 
water from the well placed there by Maldevji may be seen even now, 

Maldevji had 22 sons from whom originated 13 branches: Ram 
became the founder of the Ramots: Chandrasena, of the Chandrasenots , 
Ratansimha, of the Ratansimhors: Bhâna, of the Bhanots ; Bhojaräja | 
of the Bhojarajots ; Gopáldás, of the Gopaldäsots; Mahesdas, of the 
Mahesdasots; Vikramaditya, of the Vikramiyats; Tiloksi, of the 
Tiloksiots; Düngarsi, of the Düngarots: and Kesarisimha, of the 
Kesarisimhots. A grandson of Maldev, Abheraj the son of Riimal 
became the ancestor of the Abherajots; and from a great-grandson of 
the Rav. Viharidas. of the Viharidasots, are descended, 

In 1619 V.S. Chandrasenaji succeeded his father to the throne. 
Like his father he possessed a spirit of indepen- 
dence which made him look with aversion to sub- 
mission to the Emperor: though after the death of Maldevji, Akbar the 
Great sent Husain Kuli Khan, governor of Ajmer, and Riv Ram, the 


27. Raw Chandrasena]i. 


19 Col. Tod (Annals, Vol. JI, p. 22) writes. ** In 1625, Maldeo . . . . . in conformity 
with the times, sent his second son, Chundersén, with gifts to Akbor, then at Ajmér * 
At the close of life, the old Rad. - . - - was obliged to yield homage, and pay it in the 
person of his son Oodi Sing, who, attending with a contingent, was enrolled amongst 
the commanders of * one thousand.' '' Also, ** he died soon after the title was conferred 
on his son." | 

It will appear from the above, that all of these statements are incorrect. Maldev died 
im 1610 V.S. and after his death Riv Chandrasona reigned for three years over Jodhpur. — 
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eldest son of Maldevji to him commanding him to pay allegiance to 
the throne of Delhi. A war ensued and Husain Kuli Khan besieged 
the fort of Jodhpur in 1621. After some hard fighting, Chandrasena 
was obliged to leave the fort and passing through Bhadrajan, he reached 
Siwina. 

In 1627 V.S. Emperor Akbar went on a pilgrimage to Ajmer and 
thence he repaired to Nagor. At that time Chandrasenaji was invited 
by the Emperor to see him, and he did so. At the same time Udaisirnha 
(Màldev's son) from Phalodhi, Raimal (Chandrasena's younger brother) 
from Siwánà, Kalyinasimba and his son Räisirnha from Bikaner—all 
flocked to the Emperor's presence in the hope of being granted the” 
Jodhpur State. But the Emperor gave it to none of them; and they 
went back to their respective territories except Udaisimha who remained 
with the Emperor. Rav Chandrasenaji now went back to Bhadrajan. 
On account of this love of independence an old poem places Chandrasena 
and Rana Pratap in the same rank. 


“ ज्यगादगिया तुरी ऊजला व्यसमरु, 
चाकर ह्लोशि न डिंगियो चौत | 
सारा छोंट्कार am सिरि, 
पावल ने "xeu घ्रवौल q^ 


From Bhadrajan Chandrasenaji proceeded to Siwana and carried 
devastation in the territories which had been occupied by the Mahome- 
dans, so that Sih Kuli Khan of Ajmer and Riisirhha of Bikaner sur- 
rounded the Rav in Siwina. The Rav found the Mahomedan army too 
strong for him and leaving the garrison in charge of a Rathor soldier 
named Pattà, himself retired into the hills. Finding that the Mahomedan 
army had concentrated all their attention upon Siwana, Chandrasena’s 
nephew Kalla (Raimal's son) occupied Nagor which had been left 
practically defenceless. The Mahomedan army had now been engaged 
in the seige of Siwana for about five years; yet, there was no sign of its 
coming to an early end. Moreover Nagor had, in the meantime, passed 
out of the Mahomedan hands. Akbar found it expedient to despatch a 
new and strong army under Baksi Sáhbáz Khan who speedily brought 
the Rathors under subjection. Nagor and Siwánà were occupied. Strong 
garrisons were now placed in important centres, and Chandrasena was 
now cooped up in his mountain refuge. Later on, he picked up courage 
‘ond with a raiding party looted Ajmer. While retreating to his forest 
: A 19 : है 
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abode he was followed by Paindah Khan, Kasim and other Mahomedan 
generals. Chandrasena with great hardship, made his way back to his 
shelter where he died in 1637 V.S. Five of his wives followed him on 
the funeral pyre. An inscription of Chandrasena bearing date 1637 V.S. 
(not yet published), has been found at Saran in Sojhat district. His 
descendants known as the Chandrasenot Jodhäs now occupy certain 
parts of Ajmer. The raja of Bhinaya in Ajmer is one of them. 

Chandrasena had 3 sons—Ráisimha, Ugrasena™ and Askarana. 
The eldest of these Raisimha accepted service under the Mahomedan 
Emperor and was sent along with the imperial forces to Kabul. After 
^Chandrasena's death, the tilaka was made on Askarana—his elder brother 
being away in Kabul, and Ugrasena™ in Bandi. When the news of 
Chandrasena's death reached Ugrasena he came to Marwar but owing to 
a difference which arose about the partition of the paternal lands, he put 
his younger brother Askarana to death. The partisans of the latter 
retaliated and Ugrasena died at their hands. An inscription of Askarana 
dated 1638 V.S. has been found at Saran. 

The two brothers having thus died, the Rathors of Marwar wrote 
to Kabul requesting Raisimha to return to his country and accept the 
gadi. The latter accordingly came back to Marwar. The Emperor also 
gave him a Jagir in the district of Sojhat where he settled down. 

Emperor Akbar had rewarded Jagmal (Maharana Udaisimba’s son) 
with the Jagir consisting of half of Sirohi. At that time Raisimha was 
with the Emperor at Fatehpur Sikri. He was sent along with Jagmal 
to take possession of the Sirohi Jagir on behalf of the latter. Accord- 
ingly both of them advanced on Sirohi. A battle took place at Dattani 
with Rav Surtän of Sirohi in which Raisimha and Jagamal were killed 
in 1640 V.S. 

Maharaja Udaisimhaji received from the Emperor the following 
tracts in Jagir in 1640 V.S.: Jodhpur with its 
five districts, one district in Hadoti and ene in 
Chamari. While his father was alive he had also obtained Phalodhi 
from him. At that time some quarrels arose between the Bháttis and 
the Rathors. All trade with Sindh and Thatt& passed at that time 
through Bikupur which was then a possession of the Bhattis. But then | 
Udaisithha wanted to divert this traffic to Phalodhi, so that he might 


28, RA&jA Udnisimhaji. 


+ 


i Col. Tod holds Ugrasena to be the eldest son, but ho waa the second. 


LA 
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reap a good income from the custom duties. As we have already seen 
Udaisimha, along with his brothers, had taken service under Akbar, 
There, through the exertions of Muhatà Bhim, the misunderstanding 
which had arisen between the brothers was removed. Udaisimha 
remained with the Emperor and went along with Sadik Khan. 
When the imperial forces were sent against Madhukar Shah, the 
ruler of Orchhä in Bundelkhand, Udaisimha displayed much bravery 
in this expedition and the conquest of the fort of Narwar was due to 
his heroism. Later on, he was despatched to quell some Güzar free- 
bocters who had their seat at Samavali in Gwalior State, Udaisimha 
was successful in this task and soon brought them under subjection. 
The Emperor, satisfied with the services rendered, awarded the title 
of Raja upon him and seated him on the gàdi of Jodhpur. Raja 
Udaisimha sent for his family and retinue who were then at Samävali 
and had them brought over to Jodhpur. 

The Rathor rulers of Marwar prior to his time had been known 
as Ravs, but henceforth they came to be styled Rajas. In the year 
1641 V.S. Akbar despatched Abdu-r rahim Khan-Khanan against 
Muzaffar, the last independent ruler of Guzerat, and along with him 
Raja Udnisimha was also sent. As a result of the battle which took 
place at ३8] Pipli with Muzaffar, the latter being defeated took to 
his heels and victory crowned the imperial standard. 

We have already noticed that the ruler of Sirohi, Rav Surtan, had 
inflicted a defeat on the forces of the Emperor. To avenge the defeat, 
Raja Udaisimha was sent along with Jambeg Pathan of Jalor against 
Rav Surtan. The latter finding it hard to cope with the imperial 
forces at once submitted and gave two lacs of Ferozi coins, thirteen 
horses as well as two hostages. 

In 1644 V.S. the Emperor awarded the state of Sirohi to the 
Devdas chief Bija who was a rival of Rav Surtän and asked Raja 
Udaisimha to obtain that principality for  Bijà. Udaisimha, 
accompanied by Jambeg, fell upon the village of Nitodà in the same 
year, plundered it and encamped there. Rav Surtän at once fled to 
the hills followed by Devdà Bija and Pathan Jambeg. When Surtan 
came to know that Bijà was following him, he retraced his steps 
and met the latter at the village of Vasthanji. In the battle Bija 
lay dead on the field and Jámbeg's brother was wounded. Rav 
Surtan then again fled to the hills near Abu. Raja Udaisimha now 
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seated Rav Kallà on the throne of Sirohi, in accordance with the 
desire of the Emperor, and returned to his capital. 

We have already seen that Rathor Kallà had taken possession of 
Nagor, while the imperial forces were hemming Chandrasena in Siwana. 
Soon After Nagor was re-conquered by the Mahomedans, Kalla 
accepted service under the Emperor and was stationed at Lahore. 
There he entered into a quarrel with a Mahomedan officer and put him 
to death. Thereafter he Hed to Marwar and took refuge in the fort of 
Siwana. The Emperor asked Raja Udaisimha to deal severely with 
Kalli. Udaisimha ordered his son Kunwar Sdrsimha and Bhandari 
Mani to proceed at once to Siwini and act in accordance with the 
Emperors desire. The’ prince however deputed some brave officers, 
like Bhupälsimha and others, to the task. The latter besieged Kalla 
in the fort of Siwānā. In this situation, the parties remained for a 
few days; when, one night, Kalla suddenly sallied out of the fort and 
fell upon the besieging force. Many of the brave soldiers were killed 
and the rest fled in all directions. This news having reached the 
Emperor, he asked Raja Udaisirnha to proceed personally against 
Siwänñ. Accordingly with a large force the Raja went there; but 
in spite of his attempts, the fort remained unconquered and the Raja 
had recourse to a stratagem. He bribed a barber of the fort named 
Polia to his side, and with his help got himself acquainted with the 
internal condition of the place. Some soldiers were taken inside the 
fort by means of a rope. Kalla, finding the enemy already inside the 
fort, determined to sell his life as dearly as possible; but considering 
lest his family might be roughly handled by the enemy killed all the 
women with his own hand and rushing forward sword in hand 
against the enemy, was soon overpowered and slain. 

Towards the close of his life, Udaisirnha became enormously fat, 
He was unable even to ride upon छ horse or any animal, The Emperor 
in recognition of his services and with a reference to his corpulence 
rewarded him with the Mansab of one thousand horse and the title of 
Mota Raja. He occupied the gadi for eleven years and died in 1651 V.S. 

He had 17 sons; of them the third, Sürajsirnha, succeeded his 
father. Another of his sons, Dalpat, served the Emperor with much 
credit and received the fort of Jalor in Jagir. It was Ratnasimha, a 
grandson of this Dalpat, who was rewarded with a Jagir in Malwa by 
Emperor Sah Jehan and founded the city of Rutlàm there, after his 
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own name, Ratanasihha's descendants still rule over that principality. 
Ratanasimha was in the ranks of Maharaja Jasavantsimha of Jodhpur, 
when the latter fought the battle of Ujjain against Aurangzeb. In the 
thick of the battle he placed himself in the position of his leader, 
Maharaja Jasavantsimha, and was among the slain. Still another son 
of Udaisithha, Krisnasiraha hy name, received a Jagir in Ajmer from 
Emperor Jehangir and founded there a city named Krisngadh. The 
descendants of Krisnasimhaji are still ruling over that principality. 

Nine branches of Rathors originated from Udaisimha’s sons—from 
Sagatsimba, the Sagatsirnhots, from Bhopalsithha, the Bhopatotst - 
from Narhardas, the Narhardasots; from Mohandas, the Mohandasots : 
from Madhosimha, the Madhosirahots” and the Sujansimhots : from 
Dalpat, the Dalpatots ; and from Ratansimha, the Ratanots and the 
Govindäsots. 

At the time of his father's death Sürajsimhaji was away at Lahore 
He was installed on the gadi in 1651 when he 
was granted 16 distriets by the Emperor—nine 
in Marwar, five in Guzerat, one in Malwa, and one in the Deccan. 
Shortly after he was appointed a temporary Subedär over Guzerát. 
While there he received orders from the Emperor to join Sahzada 
Daniyal and Abu-l Fazl in their campaign in the Deccan and dis- 
played much bravery in the capture of Nàsik and other places. The 
Emperor, pleased with his deeds, gave him the title of Savai Raja- 
Later on, Sahzadi Daniyal and Nawab Khan Khänân were surrounded 
by the enemy ; but Sürajsimhaji, who was close at hand rushed upon 
the latter and drove the enemy (Amara Champu)? away. For about ten 
years Sürajsiha, remained on deputation in the Deccan entrusted 
with the work of subjugating the enemy and when he returned to 
Marwár at the close of that period, he stationed Bhatt] Govindadas as 
his representative in the Deccan, On his way back to Marwar he 
passed through Sirohi and brought Rav Surtän into subjection. 


20. ७] Sürajsiiha ji. 


76 Col. Tod says, '* Nurudas, Sukut Sing, Bhoput had no issue attaining eminence.” 
The Sakatsitohotes are howevor at tho present time ralors of Kharwa in the Ajmor district. 

7 Rulers of Junia (Ajmor). Tod's statement that Maldev's son Askarana’s descon- 
«dante are at Juni is a mistake. 

13 Col. Tod pats the name as Amara Balsa. But, nowhere do we find mention of 
any Balin’ ruler as having governed a tract a» far as the Narbad&, Tho Bálisüs are a 
branch of the Chauhins, and at the present time they possess lands in Godwäd and 
on the boundary between Mewür and Márwár 
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On the death of Akbar in 1661 V.S., Sürajsimha was for a second 
time sent to Guzeratas its Subedar. From Guzerat he went again to the 
Deccan, and after having killed a Koli ruler of the name of Lal seized 
his principality, Mandwa. He returned to Marwar in 1671 V.S. In 
that year Sahzad& Khusra was despatched against Maharana Amara- 
simha of Mewar and Strajsimha joined in the campaign. After a hard 
struggle of nine years, the Rana sued for peace through Sürajsimhaji and 
offered toserve the Emperor with 1,000 cavalry. Peace was accord ingly 
concluded. Sahzadi Khusrü, thereupon, reinstated the Rana on the 
throne of Chitor which had been given over to Sisodiya Sagar, and made 
him a Mansabdir™ of 5,000 cavalry. On the return of Sürajsimhaji, 
he also was raised to be the Mansabdär of the same rank. While he 
was encamped at Puskar, his minister Bhatti Govindadas was mur- 
dered by Krisnasimhaji, the founder of Krisngadh, to avenge the 
murder of Gopaldas, Krisnasimhaji's cousin, by Govindadas. This 
being a direct insult to Raja Sürajsimha, the latter was obliged to put . 
Krisnasimha to death, though he was his step-brother. After this 
incident Sürajsimhaji returned for a short time to Jodhpur, from which 
place he again proceeded to Delhi taking his son, Gajasimhaji with him. 
While there he was asked by the Emperor to go for a third time to the 
Deccan, where he died in 1676 V.S. 

Although a large part of his life was spent in the Deccan in sub- 
duing the enemies of the Emperor, nevertheless it was owing to his 
intelligence and capacity that he raised the State of Jodhpur to its 
pinnacle of glory. 311 the parts of the administration received his 
attention. His name stands commemorated in the celebrated tanks 
Sürajkunda and Süraságara which are named after him. The palace 
situated on the bank of the Sürasügara now contains the Sardar 
Museum and the Sumer Publie Library. Emperor Jehàngir speaks in 
the following terms of this Rathor ruler in his personal Memoirs: ‘ In 
A.H. 1208 (V.S. 1676) I received the news of Maharaja Sürajsimha's 


7* Cf. the following extracts from the Khyüta of Mühanot Nensi :— x 
* संबत्‌ १४०१ yamg आहांगोर आप wry अजमेर बेटो . साचजादो UDCH आय SET 
बेटो . तरे रांखो अमरभिंछ wena सिच्तियौँ . असवार १००० Xd चाकरी aoe करो . तरै मेवाड 
पाळो आअमरसिंघ नु दौया . सगर नुं रावलाई ETAT ॥ 
“ संवत्‌ १६७१ रांणो अमरसिंघ साइजादे खरम a मिन्तियो . तठा de रांणो मर सिंघ wage 
बायो . War uw राजथान जदेपर wal. रांगा स. बात हुई . तद मेवा ऊपर पांच हजारौ जात 
पांच ware च्यसवार रौ wow दौयो |” 
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death in the Decean. He was grandson of Rav Maldev and acquired 
for himself much renown and a good position. His kingdom under his 
rule improved a great deal more than in the times of his grandfather or 
father. His son is Gajasimha who had been placed in charge of the 
administration by him in his lifetime." 

At the time of his father's death Gajasimhaji was at Burhanpur 
(Deccan). The Emperor of Delhi sent the cus- 
tomary paraphernalia of installation to that 
place and Nawab Khan Khānān was deputed to instal him on the 
gidi on behalf of the Emperor. At the same time 17 districts were 
allotted to Gajasimhaji by Jehangir—58 in Mirwar, 7 in Guzerat, one in 
Jhilàya and one in Masada. Gajasitnha received the title of Raja and 
was made an imperial Mansabdar of 1,000 horse besides a personal allow- 
ance equal to the pay of 2,000 cavalry. He was also allowed to use a 
particular emblem called Nejà upon his elephant. Raja Gajasimhaji's 
younger brother, Sabalsimhaji, was awarded with a Mansab of 250 horse 
and a personal allowance amounting to the pay of 500 cavalry and a 
Jágir in his own district, 

Even during the lifetime of his father, Gajasimhaji had taken 
possession of Jalor from the Behari Pathans. 

An old couplet says :— 

“ पिता auda खाटियो, तें जालोर निसंक | 
ज्यों दसरथ तपते गजन, रामज खाटी लंक ॥” 

Soon after he was enthroned, Raja Gajasirnhaji was sent with 
the imperial forces to Mahakar, at that time an important station in 
the Deccan, as a subordinate officer to Nawab Durab Khan. son of Khan 
Khànün, the commander-in-chief of the imperial forces. — Gajasimha 
occupied a place of honour in the army, as he was in the vanguard. 
Shortly after, Nizäméñh Amara Champu suddenly fell upon the 
imperial camp and surrounded it. Several skirmishes took place and the 
imperial forces remained in that position for three months, at the end of 
which Raja Gajasimhaji defeated and drove the enemy away. During 
all this period Gajasimhaji remained firm in the vanguard. His courage 
» nequired for him the title erue which means “ the pillar of the forces,” 


| “ गजबं धो व्यालोचियौ, करि भेला वरियाम | 
पतसाछौ राखूं ui, तो दलयंभगा नाम |” 


At the same time his Mansab was raised to that of three thousand 
cavalry, with a personal allowance amounting to the pay of 4,000 horse. 


30, Raji Gajasimbhaji. 


EB} SS 
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In 1679, Sāhzādā Khurram proceeded to the Deccan where, 
through the efforts of Raja Gajasimhaji, peace was concluded with 
Amara Champu. Two years later Sáhzádà Khurram raised the 
standard of revolt against his father who sent Sàhzàdà Parviz am! 
Mohabat Khan to subdue him. In the imperial army Raja Gajasim- 
haji's force formed an important contingent. A battle took place at 
Hajipur Patna between the two parties in which Raja Gajasimha took 
na prominent part. The battle resulted in the defeat of Khurram. 
Prince Khurram fled from the battle-field pursued by Raja Gajasimha 
and Hada Ratan who followed him through his flight in Bengal and 
the Deccan. Raja Gajasimhaji at last encamped at Burhanpur where 
Khurram surprised them, but was himself defeated, <A short time loter 
Mohabat Khan left Parviz and joined forces with Prince Khurram, 
Thereupon, Gajasimha’s son Amarasimha was awarded a Jagir in 
Guzerat and a Nakkara (a drum as an indication high honour) and was - 
ordered, to follow Mohabat Khan in pursuit. After the death of Jehängir 
and his son Parviz in 1684, Khurram became Emperor and adopted 
the title of Sah Jehan. Raja Gajasimhaji was at this time with 
Khan Jehan Lodi, the Subedar of Malwa. Gajasirhhaji left Malwa and 
proceeded to his own principality ; but on the way he thought it better 
to pay his respects to the new Emperor and so went to Agra. 
There he received from the Emperor marks of high dignity such as 
Nejà, drum. elephants, horses, sword and a khillat. In the following 
year Khan Jehan Lodi who had been transferred to Khandes as 
its Subedar raised the standard of rébellion. The emperor sent 
against him Irädat Khan accompanied by Rājā Gajasimhaji as well 
as the rulers of Bandi and Bikaner. The campaign lasted for two 
years when Khan Jehan was killed along with his supporters. This 
was the last campaign in which Gajasimbhaji took an active part, for 
after this war Gajasimhaji sent his son Amarasimhaji in all military 
netivities as his representative. 

In 1694, Raja Gajasimhaji went to Agra along with his younger 
son Jasavantsimha with the intention of securing the succession of the 
latter to the gadi after his death. While at Agri, Gajasimhaji died in | 
1695 after a reign of rineteen years, 


* Col. Tod says Gajasicnha died in a war in Guzorht, But there is nothing to 
corroborate this statement. Moreover we know that ho was not engaged in any military 
expoditions during the latter part of his reign. 
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On the death of Gajasirhha, for succession to the throne his elder 
son was passed over in favour of his younger son Jasavantsimha. The 
reason why the legal rights of the elder son were overlooked is thus given 
in Badsahnamah Sahjehani by Maulvi Abdul Hamid of Lahore: 

“On Muharram 20, AH, 1048 (1695 V.S.) Raja Gajasimhaji died. 
He had been reckoned as the most important of all the Rajas of India, 
thanks to his competence, heroism as well as the large number of 
soldiers he commanded. On his death, Emperor Sah Jehan bestowed 
upon his son, Jasavantsimha a khillat, a weapon called jamadhar, 
a Mansab of 3,000 horse and a personal allowance equal to the pay of 
4,000 cavalry together with the title of Raja—all of which had belonged 
to his father. While the Raja presented a tribute of 1,000 mohurs, 
12 elephants and jewelled weapons. Raja Jassvant's elder brother 
Amarasitiha, who had been ordered to accompany Sahzada Saja 
to Kabul, received from the Emperor a Mansab of 3,000 horse, & 
personal allowance of 3,000 cavalry and the title of Rav. This title 
was assumed by the Rathor ruler of Marwar in old times. But when 
Sürajsimha's father Udaisimha paid submission to and accepted 
the service of the Emperor Akbar, the latter granted him the title of 
Raja and declared that henceforth the ruler of the Rathors would on 
their accession to the gādi be styled Rajas, but if the younger brother 
came to the throne, the elder brother should receive the title of Rav.” 

We come to learn from the chronicles of Marwar that when 





Gajasimhaji was on his death bed, the Emperor came to his place 
and inquired what his dying wish was; whereupon the Raja desired 
that Jasavant should succeed after him, for his mother was the 
favourite of the Raja. After Gajasimha's death, the Emperor came 
personally to the deceased's residence to sympathise with his family. 
There the Emperor asked Amarasimha to supply him with the names 
of his ancestors. The latter proceeded with the enumeration of the 
names of Raja Gejasimha, Raja Sürajsimha, Raja Udaisimha, Rav 
Maldev and so on. The Emperor bearing in mind the personal wish 
of Raji Gajasimha replied to Amarasimha, “It appears to me the 
title of Rav is superior to that of Raja. I therefore confer upon you 
the title of Rav and upon your younger brother Jasavantsimha that of 
Raja." Amarasimha retorted that a mere title without lands to support 
it was no good. Thereupon Rav Amarasimha was rewarded with the 


A Jagir of Nagor. 
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As the boundaries of the districts of Nagor and Bikaner had 
not then been settled, constant skirmishes took place between 
the respective forces over the boundary question, till a sanguinary 
battle ensued between them over a melon plant which had sprang 
up on the boundary. Both the sides lost many brave soldiers. Salabat 
Khan, the commander-in-chief to the Emperor, assisted Karanasimha 
of Bikaner and in the Durbar of the Emperor scolded severely 
Amarasimha who stabbed him to death then and there. Amarasimha’s 
descendants form a branch of the Rathors known as the Amarasimhot 
Jodhas. 

Jasavantsimhaji ascended the gadi in 1695. Born in 1683 at 
31. Mūbārājā Jasavant- Burhanpur, he was only twelve years old when he 

— was installed personally by the Emperor Sah 

Jehün in 1695. He received the full support of the Emperor and 
after his accession his Mansab was raised to that of 5,000 horse 
by the Emperor who took him to Kabul along with him. That the 
personal affairs of the Raja might not suffer during his absence, Sah 
Jehàn sent Rajasimha, of the Kürnpavat branch and a Mansabdar 
under him to Marwar to look after the administration of that province. 
Rajasimha*' performed his duties satisfactorily. He was clever and 
faithful. There is a story that Rajsimha sacrificed his own life to 
a demon so that his master, Raja Jasavantsimhaji, might be spared. 
As Rajasimha lost his life in the capacity of a chief minister, his 
descendants, the Sardars of Asop, took an oath that none of them would 
“ver accept such a post again—a promise which they have maintained 
to the present day. After Rajasimha’s death, Mahesdas Rathor 
was appointed in his place. Mahesdas was the grandson of the Mota 
Raja, Udaisirnha, and the father of Ratansimha, the founder of the 
celebrated city of Ratlam in Malwa. On this occasion Mahesdas 
received from the Emperor a Nansab of 2,000 horse and a personal 
allowance for the same number of cavalry, 

We have already seen chat Rav Amarasimha stabbed to death 
Saläbat Khàn Bakéi in the presence of the Emperor. Immediately 
after, Khalilulla Khan and Amarasimha's brother-in-law Arjuna God, 


" Tod puts the name Nihar Khan in his place. In truth Nühar was the son of 
Rijasimba, and it was tho latter who sacrificed his own life for the sake of Maharsjn 
Jasevantaiiha. A commemorative temple containing his image and an inscription bear- 
ing the date V.S. 1607 is yet to be found in Kagaé Bagh, Jodhpur, 
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killed Amarasimhaji on the spot. While the dead body of the Rav 
was being conveyed out of the durbar his followers picked up 4 
querrel with the sentinels in which several of the imperial guards 
were killed; but they were soon overpowered and despatched by 
other forces. On enquiries into the cause of this incident it was 
found that a quarrel had subsisted for some time past between 
Amarasimhaji and Rav Karanasimha of Bikaner owing to a boundary 
question: and that Salabat Khan had on behalf of Karanasimhaji 
applied for and had been permitted to take an Amin of the Emperor 
to Nàgor to confiscate that principality. After Amarasimha’s death, 
his son Raisimha received the Jagir of Nagor from the Emperor. 
Ràisimha's son Indrasimha ® was deprived perforce of this tract by 
Maharaja AJitsimhaji. 

In 1702, Emperor Sah Jehan granted to Jasavantsimhaji a 
Mansab of 6,000 cavalry, a personal allowance amounting to the pay 
of the same number of horsemen as well as the title of Maharaja. 
Such distinetion had not been bestowed upon any Rajput prince prior | 
to this time, 

In 1706, Rawal Manohardäs, the ruler of Pokaran,. breathed 
his last: after which the Emperor granted that principality to 
Maharaja Jasavantsimhaji. The latter sent his soldiers to that place 
and brought it under his own control. 

In 1714, Sah Jehan was taken seriously ill and a scramble for 
the empire at once ensued among his sons. Maharaja Jasavant- 
simhaji took up the cause of Dara, the eldest and rightful heir to 
the throne. Aurangzeb and Murad, the viceroys of the Deccan and 
Guzerät, combined their forces and were proceeding towards Delhi 
to take possession of the capital. In this emergency, Emperor Sah Jehan 
sent Maharaja Jasavantsunhaji along with several other Mahomedan 
generals such as Kasim Khan and others to Malwa, to intercept 
their progress. The Maharaja on this occasion received the subedar- 
ship of Malwa and a mansab of 7,000 cavalry. Besides, he received a 
gift of one lac of Rupees and was made the Commander-in-chief 
of the imperial forces. The Maharaja was on this expedition accom- 


33 Col. Tod holds Indrasimha to be the fourth in descent from Ra@isigmha: 
s his Rüisimha's son Háti Sing, his son Anop Sing, his son Indur Sing ''—Vol. 11, p. 33. 
But Hatisimha and Anopsimha were nephews of R&isimhna; while ** Indur Sing " was his 
son. 
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pained by 22 Umarās, of whom 15 were Mussalman and the remaining 
seven Hindu. The astute Aurangzeb adopted a stratagem and was 
successful in winning over the Mussalmän Umarās to his side. At 
the village of Billochpur (modern Fatehabad) near Ujjain, the two 
opposing forces came in sight of each other and a battle ensued which 
lasted for about six hours. Although the Mussalman Umaras had 
already deserted the ranks of the Maharaja, Jasavant aided by his 
Hindu nobles fought valiantly against Aurangzeb and Murad, * Ten 
thousand Moslems,’ says Col. Tod, * fell in the onset, which cost 
seventeen hundred Rathors, besides Gehalotes, Hadas, Gores and some 
of every clan of Rajwáda." Before the two parties met in combat, 
Kasim Khan along with his forces stood aloof from the imperial 
forces which were commanded by a Hindu chief. This treachery 
on the part of the Mussalman section of the imperial forces weakened 
Jasavantsinhaji to a large extent, and was mainly responsible for the 
defeat which he sustained at the hand of the rebel princes. Jasavant- 
simhaji and his steed Mahbub were covered with blood and the Maharaja 
looked like a famished lion. Thinking it unsafe for the Maharaja to stay 
longer on the field, the Sardars induced him to leave it at once and 
repeir to his principality of Marwar. But the Sardars themselves were 
resolved not to vield to the enemy. They set up at once the Maharaja's 
friend Ratanasirha," the Rathor ruler of Ratlam, in his place and 
engaged in battle.  Ratnasimha was ably assisted by a Sisodiya 
Sujansimha, Raja of Shahpuré. These two princes rashed upon the 
artillery of the enemy and were about to make themselves masters 
ot that sector after having killed its general Mursid Kuli Khan 
and his assistants, when Aurangzeb personally assumed charge of it, 
By that time Murâd Baks who had been placed on the right of 
the army turned to his left and fell upon the Rajputs. Though vastly 
outnumbered, Sujansimha and Ratanasirnha fought bravely till they 
were killed. The battle resulted in the defeat of the imperial forces 
which took to their heels. The traitors, Kasim Khan and others, 
made their way to Agra. 

The Maharaja retreated to Marwür through Sojhat. The result of 
the battle and the consequent retreat forced upon him gave à great 


shock to Jasavantsimha, who said that there had been no ruler in the 


* Ratanasiiha's inscriptions, V.S. 1709-1711. 
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illustrious Rathor family of Jodhpur who had ever retreated from 
the field of battle. The news of the defeat of the imperial forces 
reached the Emperor, who at the same time was madle aware of its cause, 
namely the treachery of Kasim Khan and his party. The Emperor 
thereupon sent a fresh order to Jasavantsimha with a remittance of 
50 lacs of Rupees from Sambhar asking the latter to muster his forces 
and procecd at once to Agra. 

The Maharaja accordingly started on his journey ; but before he 
began his march he made over the administration of his kingdom to 
Mühanot Nensi. On his way, he stayed for a month at Ajmer, after 
which he joined Dara Sikoh near Agri. A second battle with 
Aurengzeb took place at Dholpur, in which the imperial party was 
defeated and lost its commanders Rustam Khän, Satrusal, ruler of 
Bindi and Rapsimha, the Rathor ruler of Rüpnagar. Aurangzeb 
was victorious.  Jasavantsimha retreated to Marwar. After his 
success at Dholpur, Aurangzeb at once marched upon Delhi, threw 
his old father into prison and usurped the throne. Murad Baks, 
with whose help Aurangzeb had gained such success, proved a thorn 
on the side of the new Emperor, who was not satisfied with the 
imprisonment of his brother but found an opportunity to put him to 
death. 

Of all persons who had fought against him, Maharaja Jasavant- 
simha alone remained. But he was too powerful for Aurangzeb who 
regarded him with the utmost fear. Aurangzeb, consequent ly, thought 
of winning him over to his side by peaceful means. He sent Mirza Raja 
Jaiasimhaji of Amber to Jasavantsimha and on the latter's arrival at 
Delhi peace was concluded between them. 

At this time, Sah Saja was marching to Delhi from Bengal 
with the intention of contending for the throne. Aurangzeb sent 
his eldest son Sultan Muhammad and Jasavantsimha against Saja 
and himself followed them there. Maharaja Jasavantsithha proceeded 
to Allahabad and reached Khajufi—a place situated about 30 miles 
north of Allahabad. Saja had already arrived there. The two armies 
remained opposed to each other. Jasavantsimhaji sent a private 
message to 5038 saying that he had made up his mind not to join 
in the combat and that the prince might do as he liked with 
Muhammad. In the night, Jasavantsimha plundered the camp and 
having become master of a good booty ; the Maharaja at once marched 
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towards Marwar. Soon Aurangzeb re-established order in the imperial 
forces, which attacked and defeated Saja. 

In the meantime Dara Sikoh who had fled to Sindh came to 
Ajmer in the hope of getting succour from Jasavantsimbhaji. The 
latter proceeded to join him and reached as far as Mertñ within 40 
miles of Ajmer. Aurangzeb tactfully handled the situation and 
remembering how very dangerous his position would become if he 
allowed Dara and Jasavantsimhaji to unite, sent Jaisirnha, Raja of 
Amber, to the Rathor ruler holding out high hopes to him should 
he desert Dara. Jasavantsimha fell into the snare of the Emperor. 
and deserting his ally retraced his steps to Jodhpur. Though this act of 
the Rathor led to the undoing of Dara, the latter's habitual idleness 
contributed not a little to his destruction. 

In 1716, Aurangzeb confirmed the Mansab of 7,000 cavalry, which 
had been conferred upon Jasavantsimha by Sah Jehan and appointed 
him Subedár of Guzerat. Two years later the Maharaja had to 
join Nawab Sàáistà Khan in an expedition in the Deccan against the 
famous Maratha leader Sivaji. Aurangzeb was at this time bent 
on destroying Sivajií'* power, but this intention was not liked hy 
Jasavantsimha who saw in the Maratha the hope of Hindu regenera- 
tion in India. Consequently, the Maharaja sent one of his trusted 
followers Ranchhoddas, son of Rathor Govindadas, to SivAji’sson. On 
the latter's arrival, the plan of Aurangzeb was unfolded to him and he 
was asked to take every precaution against the tactics of the Emperor. 
The affair having reached the ears of Sáistà Khan, he wrote to the 
Emperor that Jasavant was plotting with the Maratha leader. During 
all this time Sivàji was not idle. Having ascertained that he would 
get every encouragement from Jasavantsimha, Sivaji fell one night 
upon Saista Khan who through good luck escaped with his life, 
Aurangzeb now recalled Saistà Khan and the Maharaja from the 
Deccan; and sent Prince Muazzam and Jaisimha, Raja of Amber, in 
their place. It is well known how Jaisimbha prevailed upon Sivaji to 
come to Delhi and pay his respects tothe Emperor, But as Aurangzeb 
planned to keep Sivaji a prisoner at Delhi, the latter contrived to 
escape to his country. During this negotiation Jaisirhha had returned 
to Delhi. . 

Maharaja Jasavantsimha was sent for a second time to the Deccan 
with Prince Muazzam and remained there for four years. There he 
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poisoned the cars of Munzzam against his father, but before his scheme 
could take any definite shape Aurangzeb sent Mahñbat Khan as the 
Subedär of the Deccan in place of Muazzam. Jasavant now returned 
to Marwar and after a short time went to the imperial court along with 
his son Prihvisimha. 

In 1727, Maharaja Jasavantsunha was for a third time sent as 
the Subedar of Guzerat, where he spent three years. At the end of 
that period, he was sent to Kabul to assist the Subedar of that province 
against the invasions of the Pathàns. The Maharaja rendered splendid 
service there and the Pathäns were driven back. — Jasavantsimhaji was 
now stationed at the important station of Jamroj on the Indian 
frontier where he passed the remaining days of his life. 

On the eve of his departure to Kabul, Maharaja Jasavantsimhaji 
left the administration entirely in the hands of Prince Prthvixsirnha. 
Col. Tod on the authority of the chronicles tells us how Aurangzeb 
demanded the presence of the Rathor prince at the imperial court. 
. With unusual cordiality, the Emperor grasped firmly his folded hands and 
asked “ What can you do now?” With the usual Rajput dignity, 
Prthvisimha replied, ** God preserve your Majesty, when the sovereign 
of mankind lays the hand of protection on the meanest of his subjects, 
all his hopes are realised ; but when he condescends to take both of mine 
I feel as if L could conquer the world." Upon this the Emperor 
exclaimed ** Ah, here is another kuttan." This term he always applied 
to Jasavantsimha who always tried to avoid the snares of the Emperor 
and paid him back in his own coin. Aurangzeb,’ affecting to be pleased 
with the frank boldness of the prince's speech ordered him a splendid 
dress which, as customary, he put on." But shortly after he was 
taken ill and expired. His death is attributed to the poisoned robe of 
honour presented by the Emperor. Some of the chronicles, however. 
affirm that his death was due to an attack of small-pox. 

When the news of this premature end of the young prince reached 
his father, he was overwhelmed with grief ; and while pouring out the 
libation of water to the memory of his son, he exclaimed ** This lihation 
is not meant for you, but for Marwar as well," meaning that he would 
never take part in any affairs of his principality. 

The Subedar of Kabul was always at war with the Pathan tribes, 
who though defeated in battle always sought opportunities for plunder. 
In one such skirmish an imperial Mansabdar was killed and his army 
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took to heels. Maharaja Jasavantsimha who-was close at hand sent 
forees to the assistance of the retreating army. À second action now 
took place between tho Pathàns and the Maharaja, in which the latter. 
though having lost some of his best warriors, was able to drive the enemy 
to their mountain abodes. After this incident the Pathäns were so 
much afraid of the Maharaja that, it is said, they would tremble with 
fear even when they heard the name of Jasavantsimhaji. For five 
years the Maharaja stayed at Kabul, and through his endeavours and 
prowess peace was everywhere restored in this principality. 

His second son Jagatsimhaji, too, died in his father's lifetime 
Shortly after, he followed his sons to the grave in the year 1735 at 
Jamroj in Kabul. 

If a life extending over fifty-two years, the Maharaja passed the first 
twenty years in peace and tranquility, during the reign of Sah Jehan: 
while the same number of vears, though passed during the reign of 
Aurangzeb in an atmosphere of mistrust and treachery, was spent 
creditably with rare courage and intelligence. Far-sighted, politic and 
clever as he was, he was versed in the literature and the Vedanta as well. 
In literature he has rendered his name famous by writing a book called 
Bhashabhishana, while books on Vendänta like Swatmanubhava and 
others proclaim his keen intellect in the domain of philosophy. 

The last years of his life were spent in the far off north-western 
frontier of India. The shrewd Moghul Emperor had some definite 
motives in sending this powerful Hindu prince to such a distant place. 
He found that the presence of Jasavant on the frontier of India would 
ensure the safety of his kingdom from the inroads of the Pathan tribes 
who were as troublesome in those days as they are now, Should however 
the Hindu prince die in the discharge of this onerous duty, the Emperor 
could not but be pleased at his kingdom being rid of one of the 
powerful vassals, who used to raise up his head whenever he liked. 
Moreover, the Rajput prince would get the assistance of none of his 
brethren, should he raise the standard of rebellion, in such a distant 
place. These were the intentions which influenced Aurangzeb, when he 
sent away Jasavant to protect the frontier. 

Maharaja Jasavant fully understood the tactics which Aurangzeb 
adopted to get rid of his enemies and he was always on the alert. The 
Maharaja was a sincere patron of his religion, There is a story that 
once when, through bigotry, Aurangzeb destroyed several Hindu temples 
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and built mosques in their place ; the Maharaja, then in Peshäwar, caused 
an assembly consisting of both Hindus and Mahomedans to be held. Tn 
the open meeting he declared, that should the Emperor persist in his 
policy of persecution, he himself would carry on a counter-persecution 
by the destruction of mosques. Thereupon, it is said, some well-wisher 
of the Maharaja told him that if his words reached the ears of the 
Emperor the latter would be indignant with him. “This is just the 
reason, " replied the Maharaja boldly, ‘ why I have declared my reso- 
lution in an open meeting." 

Three months after the death of the Maharaja, his two queens 
Jadamji and Narukiji gave birth to two posthumous sons named 
Ajitasimha and Dalthambhana respectively in the city of Lahore. But 
Aurangzeb declared them to bc illegitimate and in consequence, for- 
feited the principality of Marwar for want of legal heirs. 

In order that Ajitsimha, the elder son of Maharaja Jasavantsimha 

32, Maharaja Ajit- might succeed his father, the Rathors wrote from 
9100138. Käbul a letter to that effect to the Emperor. 

But Aurangzeb refused as the heir was still a baby of three months, 
and he ordered that the infant prince should be sent to his court. 
He took Ajitsimha under his care, so that he might not be carried 
away to Märwär. As the Rathors found Aurangzeb was not favour- 
able to their proposal, they came in person to plead their cause at 
Delhi. To their dismay, they found that the infant prince was very 
strictly guarded by the Emperor; and they planned to steal away their 
ruler to Jodhpur, At this time it so happened that the wife of the 
Sardar of Borawar, on her return from a pilgrimage to the Ganges, had 
come to Delhi. The Rathors saw it was a good opportunity to carry 
out their design. Soon Durgädäs’s advice, they had both the infant 
princes sent to the Sardárni at the hands of Khichi Mukundadäs who 
was disguised as a Sadhu. Prince Dalthambhana died on the way, 
while Ajitsirhha was brought to Balündà under the protection of the 
Sardarni, and from there was sent to Sirohi. Here he was placed with 
a Brahman Purohit named Jaggu under the supervision of Mukundadas, 
The Emperor came to know that Maharajkumar had been taken away 
from him, so he ordered that the infant should be brought back to him. 
The Rathors prepared to fight for their prince, the Emperor took up the 
challenge. They killed the two wives of Jasavantsimha and drowned 
their bodies in the Jamunä, A battle took place between the imperial 

A 20 
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forces and the Rathors in Delhi in 1736 and there Jodha Ranchhoddas 
and Bhatti Raghunath were killed, while Rathor Durgadas though 
wounded escaped. 

The Emperor granted the State of Jodhpur to Indrasimha, the 
grandson of Amarasimha, who established his authority all over Jodhpur, 
though Chämpäwat Sonag and Durgadas continued to fight on behalf of 
Ajitsimhaji. At last Sonag and his party including Durgadas left 
Jodhpur and went away to Mewir. Maharani Rajasimha protected 
them. At this time Aurangzeb went on an expedition to the Deccan. 
This wasa favourable opportunity which was seized by the Rathors who 
defeated and drove away the imperial officers from Marwar. The latter 
hastened to the Emperor at Ajmer and described to him all the vio- 
lent acts committed by the Rathors. Aurangzeb sent his son Prince 
Akbar to Jodhpur to bring the Rathors to obedience. Durgādās 
seeing that force would be of no avail to him, tried to win over Akbar by 
diplomacy to his side, by tempting him with the offer to place him on 
his father’s throne. Akbar was only too willing to imitate his father’s 
example, and he soon threw in his lot with Durgadas. They together 
advanced with 100,000 men against the Emperor, who had barely 10,000 
men with him at Ajmer. Seeing his critical condition Aurangzeb at 
once sent word to Muazzam to come immediately to Ajmer. This 
Prince, after his return from Ujjain, was encamped at Udaipur near 
the Udaiságar lake. No sooner had he received his father's order, 
than he came to Ajmer, while Akbar and his Rathor allies were only 
four miles from that place. Zahid Khan and other commanders desert- 
ed Akbar's side and went over to the Emperor. Only Tahir Khan, 
ihe Commander-in-Chief of Akbar's army, remained faithful to Akbar ; 
but even he was tempted by Aurangzeb to leave the prince. Unsuspect- 

ingly at midnight he deserted Akbar and prostrated himself at the 
' imperial feet. But he was killed by a mace at Aurangzeb’s order, At 
these numerous misfortunes, Prince Akbar lost heart, Khafi Khan and 
other Mahomedan historians are of opinion that Aurangzeb very cleverly 
had a forged proclamation distributed in Akbar's army and it fell into 
Rathor hands. The proclamation stated that Akbar had cleverly brought 
the Rajputs with him, now they should be placed in front while he 
should station himself in the rear. The Rajputs placed between two 
fires could be easily destroyed by Aurangzeb’s army in front and 
^ Akbar’s force in the rear. No sooner did the Rajputs come to know of 
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this proclamation than they separated from him. Akbar had no other 
alternative but flight. Prince Muazzam and Abu-l Kasim were sent after 
him. All the baggage of Akbar's force was captured and his personal 
attendants were put to the «word. Tn spite of his distress, Akbar was 
still more anxious for the fate of his children and knew not where to 
shelter them. Durgadas offered to place the children under the care of 
his family and asked Akbar to accompany him. The Prince had full 
confidence in the Rathor chief and entrusted his children to Rajput 
protection, Durgadas sent them with a favourite of his to his zenānā. 
Taking Akbar with him, they went to the Deccan by way of Rajpipla. 
There Sambhaji and Akbar were brought together, so that Aurangzeb 
was compelled to turn his attention southwards. 

In the meanwhile, Sonag and his party were killed in a fight with 
Etikad Khan, son of Agraf Khan. Other Rathors went and plundered 
Pur and Mandal, in Mewar, where Mansimha, the Raja of Krisngadh 
was commanding the imperial forces. Afterwards they went away to 
Sirohi, where their infant king Ajitsimha was in hiding. In 1742, the 
Rathors laid siege to the fortress of Siwānā where its commander Purdil 
Khün Mevati was killed. Two years later, Hada Durjansirnha who had 
heen driven away from Bandi and had joined the Rathors in their plunder 
of Pur and Mandal, was killed by the Mahomedans. 

In 1745, the idez occurred to some of the Rathors that they had 
seen nothing of the ruler for whom they were fighting and suffering so 
much. So they must see him with their own eyes and afterwards they 
could bear any suffering for his cause withequanimity. So they appoint- 
ed Champawat Udaisimha, son of Lakhdhir, and Mukundadäs, son of 
Sujanasimha, as their spokesmen. These two pestered Khichi Mukunda- 
das and even threatened him with death if he refused to show to them 
their ruler : especially as some of the Sardárs were beginning to doubt 
whether their ruler was alive or not ; and if alive, they were asking for his 
whereabouts. But Khiehi Mukundadas replied that as he had been 
entrusted with the care of the Maharaja's person by Durgadas; and as 
the latter was away in the Deccan, he could not bring out the Maharaja 
without Durgüdäs’s consent. But as the chiefs insisted on the matter, 
he had to give way and they with their young ruler went away to the 
hills and from there carried on a guerilla war for eighteen years. 

In 1751, the Mahārājā was married to a daughter of the Rana 
of Udaipur. Aurangzeb had so far suspected that Ajitsimha was a 
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mere pretender ; but seeing that the Rana had given his daughter in 
marriage to the Rathor, he was convinced that the latter must be the 
real son of Jasavantsimha. But now the Emperor began to be anxious 
about the fate of his grand-children,—the children of Prince Akbar— 
who were being brought up in the zenànà of Durgadas. Aurangzeb was 
very much afraid lest they might be forced to marry into some common 
Mahomedan family which would be a degradation to their imperial 
rank. So he asked Durgadas to give these children back to him. See- 
ing a favourable opportunity the Rathor chief sent them away to the 
Emperor by means of Sujat Khan, the Subedar of Guzerat. Aurangzeb 
was very much pleased with Durgadas and granted to him Merta in 
Jagir and made him the commander of 2,500 Jats and of 2,500 horse- 
men. On Durgadas’s request, he granted to Ajitsirnha Jalor and Sachor. 
Mojahid Khan, who was hitherto the ruler of JAlor was given in compen- 
sation Palanpur, where his descendants are reigning to this day as the 
Nawábs of Palanpur. 

In 1759, two princes were born to Ajitsimha. Four years later, 
on hearing of the news of Aurangzeb's death, the Maharaja immediately 
attacked Jodhpur and took possession of the city, defeati ng Najim Kuli, 
the imperial commander, who fled away. Later he conquered Sojhat, 
Siwina and Pali. Emperor Bahadur Sah, Aurangzeb’s successor, in- 
vaded Jodhpur, because of Ajitsimha’s unauthorised action in taking 
possession of his ancestral kingdom. The Emperor had also to chastise 
Jaisimha, the Raja of Amber, as the latter had helped Prince Azam in his 
attempt to obtain the imperial crown. Bahadur Sah came up to 
Ajmer and ordered Jodhpur and Amber to be confiscated and thereupon 
both Ajitsimha and Jaisitnha came to the Emperor and from there went 
to Delhi. They were ordered to accompany the imperial forces which 
were sent to the Deccan to quell the disturbances there. But both the 
dispossessed Räjas went as far as the Narbada river and from there 
turned back. They went to Udaipur and following the Rana’s advice, 
drove out the imperial forces from Jodhpur. For six months Jaisimha 
stayed in Jodhpur then seeing à favourable opportunity, he took posses- 
sion of his patrimony at Amber, After some interval, the two Maha- 
rājās and Durgádàs took possession of lake Sarnbhar, which was a part 
of the imperial territory.  Ajitsimha and Jaisimha divided up their new 
possession between themselves, but Durgadas also claimed some share 
of the spoil ; but Jaisimha tauntingly said that to obtain a share of lake 
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Sarnbhar, one must be born of Jasavantsimha’s family. Naturally 
Durgadas felt aggrieved. 

In 1766, Bahadur Sah, visited Ajmer. Jaisirnha and Ajitsimha 
met him there. Bahadur Sah, recognizing accomplished facts, granted 
an imperial farmàn investing both the Maharajas with the territories 
which they had usurped by force. The Emperor needed very badly 
peace in Rájputànà, as the Sikhs were becoming very turbulent in the 
Punjab and he was planning an expedition against them. At this time, 
Amarasimha of Udaipur was conspiring against hisfather Rana Jaisimha 
in order to usurp the gadi. The Rana demanded help from Ajitsimha 
at this critical juncture ; and the Jodhpur Maharaja finding it was an 
excellent opportunity to be rid of Durgädäs senc him away to Udaipur 
to settle amicably the dispute between the father and son. Durgidas 
was successful in his mission, the rebellious Amarasimha was appeased 
by the grant of Ràjnagar, which yielded an annual revenue of three lacs. 
The Rana was so pleased with this Rathor Sardar, that he kept him at 
his court. When nearing his death, Durgadis went to Ujjain and died 
an exile on the bank of the Siprà. In his memory a chhatri has been 
erected and is now called the Rathor chhatri. For his unwisdom, in 
giving up such a loyal and devoted servant as Durgádás, a poet wrote as 
follows :— 

“gm घर त्याचि शोत, दुरुगो सफरा दागियो ॥” 
A century later, another Maharaja of Jodhpur, Mànsi-hha confiscated 
the estates of the Sardars who had helped him before. The couplet 
was written at that time. and means that in this (Jodhpur) family, itis 
customary to be ungrateful, as Durga was burnt on the Sipra river. 

Bahadur Sah died in 1769 and he was followed by two ephemeral 

emperors, Jahandar Sah and Farrukh-sivar. At the coronation of Far- 
rukh-siyar, Ajitsimha was not present. To avenge this slight the 
Emperor sent Saiyid Husain Ali Khan, his Commander-in-Chief, to 
Jodhpur. But the Maharaja came to terms with him and in his company 
came to Delhi. To please him, the Emperor appointed him commander 
of 6,000 Jats and 6,000 horsemen and made him the Subedàr of Guzerat. 
For six years, Ajitsimha remained in Guzerat and became very friendly 
with the two Saiyid brothers—Saiyid Abdullah Khan, the Vazir and 
Saiyid Husain Ali Khan, the Commander-in-Chief —who were all-powerful 
. inthe Empire and are known in history as the Saiyid King-Makers, Ajit- 
simha entered into a conspiracy with these two brothers and the Emperor 
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was tmprisoned and killed by them. On the vacant throne, another 
puppet prince Rafi-ad-darajat was made Emperor, and in four months he 
was succeeded by Rafi-ad-daula. In 1775, on the coronation Rati-ad- 
darajat, the Emperor, acting on Ajitsimha's suggestion, abolished the 
jizya tax, which was imposed on all the Hindus in the imperial territory. 
As the ally of the Saiyid King-Makers Ajitsimha became very powerful at 
Delhi, and the trio managed the imperial affairs just as they liked. They 
decided to place RoSan-akhtar, one of the grandsons of Aurangzeb, on 
the vacant throne. The new Emperor assumed the name of Mahomad 
Sah and with the help of Nizim-al-mulk had Saiyid Abdullah Khan im- 
prisoned and Saiyid Husain Ali Khan killed. Ajitsimha wisely remained 
all the time in his dominions. As the Moghul power was visibly 
declining, the Manhäräjñ took advantage of this opportunity and 
captured Ajmerand placed Udäwat Amurasimha, the Thakur of Nimbaj. 
in command of his new possession. But another imperial force was 
sent for the recapture of Ajmer, and after a bitter struggle with 
Amarasimha, Ajmer became once more an imperial possession. As 
Jodhpur was becoming powerful, both Jaisirnha and the Emperor were 
becoming jealous of Ajitsirnha’s rise. Jaisiiha advised Mahomad Sah to 
have the Maharaja killed by his young son Abhaisimha, who was residing 
with the Emperor at Delhi. So once the Emperor and Abhaisimha 
went on an excursion on the Jamuna river. While they were in the 
middle of the river, Mahomad Sah asked Abhaisimha to kill his father, 
and threatened to drown him in the river if he refused to carry out his 
suggestion. In terror of his life, Abhaisimha consented and wrote to his 
younger brother Bakhatsimha to murder their father. Bakhatsimha 
carried out his brother's plan. Ajitsirnha was murdered in 1781. 
About this sad incident, a poet has written the following verse :— 


“qaal बखत afer, तें मायो व्यजमाल | 
feram रो सेवरो, तुरकांगो रो खाल |” 


O Bakhata! thou of evil omen, thou hast killed Ajitsimha, that 
Ajitsimha, the beloved of the whole Hindu world, and the target of all 
Mahomedan spears. 

From the time of his birth to the day of his death, Ajitsimha ex- 
perienced many a vicissitude of fortune. In the care of Durgadas and 
other Rathor chiefs, he spent his early and impressionable years. When . 
he came to know who he was, he went through many dangers to obtain. 
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his ancestral kingdom, and did not rest till he was successful in his aim. 
When he ascended the gàádi, he made himself so very powerful that 
he imprisoned Emperor Farrukh-siyar and had him killed, four Delhi 
sovereigns owed their throne to him and for a considerable time he 
made and unmade Emperors at his own will. A poet has well said :— 


“अजी feat रो पातसा, राजा लो रुघनाथ JU 


Ajo (Ajitsimha) was the real Emperor of Delhi, and, his minister Rayhu- 
nath wielded powers like a Raja. European writers have styled 
Ajitsimha as a King-Maker. A very lofty temple was built ou the spot 
where Ajitsimha was cremated. It was begun in 1856 by Bhimsimhaji 
and was finished in 1860, Ajitsimha had thirteen sons, of whom 
Abhaisimha became the Maharaja of Jodhpur and Anandasimha 
the ruler of Idar. 

Abhaisimha succeeded his father to the gadi of Jodhpur in 1781, 
At his coronation, Emperor Mahomad Sah gave 
him the title of Rajrajeswar and granted him in 
jagir Nàgor which was then in possession of 
Indrasimha, the grandson of Amarasimha.  Abhaisimha gave Indra- 
simha some other jagir and handed over Nagor to his younger brother 
Bakhatsimhe. Later the Maharaja invaded and defeated the Rav 
of Sirohi to teach him a lesson. To check the tide of Maratha 
invasion in 1783, Sarbaland Khan was made Subedar of Guzerât and 
he was sent there with a powerful Rajput force including the Jodhpur 
ruler, Kachhawa Chhatrasimhaji and the Mewar contingent. A battle 
between the Imperial and Maratha forces took place near Delhi, the 
Marathas had to flee and the imperial authority was re-established. 

As the Delhi authority was becoming gradually weaker, the Sube- 
dars of Oudh and of the Deccan proclaimed their independence in 1787 
and Sarbaland Khan. the Subedar of Guzerat also followed their example. 
Mahomad Sah made Abhaisithha Subedàr of Guzerát, and he invaded 
his new Subà accompanied by his brother Bakhatsimha. At Ahmed- 
Abad, the Maharaja and Sarbaland met in battle and after five days’ stub- 
born fighting, Sarbaland had to acknowledge defeat. The victory 
was mainly due to the bravery of the Nagor contingent led by Bakhat- 
simha. The rebel Subedär was allowed to retreat with all his baggage. 
He then fled to Delhi and persuaded the Emperor that he had to fight 
Abhaisimha, as his troops whose pay was in arrears would have 


33. Mahārājā Abhai- 
sinha. 
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murdered him if he had submitted. Mahomad Sah believed this 
palpable falsehood and made Sarbaland. the Subedär of Kasmir, 
Considerable booty fell into the hands of Abhaisimha and 
artillery then captured is still to be seen in the Jodhpur fort. <A year 
later the new Subedar of Guzerat drove away Baji Rao Peshwa who 
had penetrated into Guzerat as far as Baroda. Abhaisir ba remained 
for a long time in Guzerat. As his younger brother Anandasimhna was 
without any jagir, he began to plunder the Marwar possessions, and 
to put an end to his forays Abhaisimha wisely made him the ruler of 
Idar. | 

About this time a quarrel arose between Bakhatsimha and Zorawar- 
simha, the Maharaja of Bikaner over the possession of Kharbüji district. 
Bakhatsimha was victorious and annexed the district: to his territory. 
Abhaisimha also espoused his brother's cause and invaded and 
besieged Bikaner. Zorawarsihha protested against  Abhaisimha's 
action, as he had already surrendered the land in dispute to Bakhat- 
simha, and on the latter's suggestion demanded help from Jaisimha, the 
Maharaja of Jaipur. Jaisirnha marched immediately on Jodhpur. 
Abhaisimha was compelled to raise the siege of Bikaner and to retreat 
to Jodhpur. Bakhatsimha was asked by his elder brother to come to 
his help and fight against Jaisimha. He immediately marched against 
the Jaipur ruler and reached Gagavana (near Ajmer). "There a battle 
was fought. Out of the 5,000 men of Bakhatsimha all were killed 
except a bare 60. With this handful of men, Bakhatsimha rushed on 
the place where the Jaipur flag was fiving, thinking that Jaisimbha 
must be near about there, and the Jaipur ruler frightened at his 
approach fled from the battle-field. Thus with but 60 men, the Nagor 
ruler defeated the Jaipur forces and checked the invasion. Abhai- 
simha, although he very cordially thanked his brother for his help, 
blamed him for his rashness. About this battle a poet has sung : — 


“५ शक कटार we, छद वाक्षौं व्यमगेस | 
गगवागा © गोर्कि, खग agit बखतेस j" 
Amarsimha thrust his dagger with terrible effect at Agra, in the same 
way Bakhat used his steel at Gagavana. 
After the battle of Gagavana, at the intercession of the Rana peace 
was brought about between Jaipur and Jodhpur. In the same year 
1795 Nadir Sah Durani invaded and plundered Delhi. 2 
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In 1804, Emperor Mahomed Sah died and he was succeeded by 
Ahmad Sah. The new Emperor appointed Bakhatsirnhu as Subedar 
of Guzerat. Abhaisirnha died in 1805 after a reign of twenty-four years. 
He was a brave man and he was always victorious in battle. He left 
only one son Rämsirha. 

The new ruler ascended the gadi in 1805. Owing to his ill-temper, 

= many of the Rathor Sardars left him end joined 

34, Maharaja hes a ` - 

RAmaimha. with Bakhatsimha. Only a few loyal Sardars, 
including the Sardár of Mertà and Purohit Jaggu, 
remained faithful to Ramsimha when Bakhatsimha invaded Merta. A 
battle was fought in 1807 outside the Jodhpur gate, and after much 
slaughter the Nagor ruler was victorious. After his defeat, Ràmsimha 
sent an envoy to Mádhoji Sindhia demanding help against his uncle. 
Before the Maratha chief could come to Ramsimbha’s help, Bakhatsimha 
marched to Jodhpur and drove away his nephew, who had to fly to 
Malwa. Although at first with the Maratha help, he harried and even 
conquered a large part of Märwär territories, but in the end Ramsimha 
was given the Sambhar district by his uncle. In 1829 Ramsimha died 
in Jaipur. 

After a successful rule of seventeen years in Nagor, Bakhatsimha 

became the ruler of Jodhpur after driving away 

35, Maharaja yi l : 

Bakhatairbha. his nephew in 1508 in the month of Srávana. 

Madhoji Sindhiä, as requested by Ramsimha, was 

on his way to invade Marwar, but hearing of the many brave deeds of 
 Bakhatsirnha, he prudently retreated. But the new ruler thought that 
the Marathas, although for the present they had gone away, would surely 
come back and ravage Marwar ; so he prepared a large army to chastise 
them. With this force Bakhatsimha took possession of Ajmer and then 
marched into Jaipur. He encamped at Sindholya. The then ruler of 
Jaipur, Mádhosirmha, saw that his kingdom would soon become the battle- 
field between the Rathors and the Marathas. In this crisis he turned for 
help to his wife, who was a niece of Bakhatsimha and as such she alone 
could draw him out of the difficulty. He explained the whole position 
to his Rani and said that the only solution of the difficulty lay in the 
death of Bakhatsirhha. He gave n poisoned dress to his wife, who sent 
it to her uncle out of obedience to her husband's will, together with some 
ornaments and gold. The Jodhpur Maharaja was in need of money and 
very gladly put on the poisoned dress. Ina couple of hours the poison 








penetrated into his system and he died in Sindho!ya, in 1809, after a 
short reign of thirteen months. At their leader's death his army became 
discouraged and retreated. A temple has been built at Sindholya in 
memory of Bakhatsimha by his son Bijaisimha in 1822. 
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Col. Tod. in his Annals, writes that it was I&warisimha's wife who 
sent that poisoned dress to Bakhatsimha. But in 15809, Madhosimha 
and not [4warisimha was on the gadi of Jaipur, and the latter had died 
in 1808. So it could not be Is5warisimha's wife who had sent the fatal 
dress to Bakhatsimha. 

Moreover Col. Tod writes: * During his 11766 years of sov- 
ereignty, Bakhta had found both time and resources to strengthen and 
embellish the strongholds of Márwár. He completed the fortifications 
of the capital, and greatly added to the palace of Jodha from the spoils 
of Ahmedabad. He retaliated the injuries of the intelerant Islamite, 
and threw down his shrines and his mosques in his own fief of Nagor and 
with the wrecks restored the edifices of ancient days. It was Bakhta 
also who prohibited, under pain of death, the Islamite’s call to prayer 
throughout his dominions, and the order remains to this day unrevoked 
in Marwar.”’ 

Bakhatsimha was a brave, political and learned ruler. He was very 
keen on dealing out justice to his subjects. The Jodhpur wall which is 
still intact was completed by him within the short space of six months. 
The work had begun as early as the first decade of the seventeenth 
century, in the reign of Maldev; but it was only by Bakhatsimha’s zeal 
and persistence that the wall was finished. 

Bijaisimha was the only son of the late ruler and he was installed on 

the gadi in the district of Maroth, east of Jodh- 

— — pur. Emperor Ahmad Sah sent him the custom- 

ary presents. In 1811, Ramsimha, the dispos- 
sessed ruler of Jodhpur, invaded Märwar with the help of Appàji Rao 
and Madhosithha of Jaipur. Gajsiriha, the Maharaja of Bikaner, and 
Bahadursimha, the Maharaja of Krisngadh came to the rescue of 
Bijaisimha. A battle was fought at Mertà. At first the Jodhpur ruler 
was victorious, but later on he was defeated. Bij aisimha fled to Nagor. 
The Marathas under Appaji Rio followed him and besieged Nagor, 
The Jodhpur Sardars sent two men, one belonging to Khokhar branch of 


* As a matter of fact he reigned only for one yonr. 
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Rathors and the other to the Gehalot™ clan, to kill Appaji Rao. 
These two men disguised as banis entered the Marathi camp and 
began to quarrel among themselves. They therefore carried their com- 
plaints before Appaji Rao, and then seéing a favourable opportunity 
they pierced the Maratha chief with daggers. In the confusion caused 
in the Maratha camp by the death of their commander, the Khokhar 
managed to escape and was given a Jägir. About this incident a poet 
has made the following couplet :— 
` खोखर बडो खुराकी, खाधो व्यापा सरुखो डाकौ d 

The Khokhar was a terrible eater, as he swallowed a goblin like 
Appaji. In spite of Appaji’s death Ramsimha managed to obtain pos- 
session of a considerable portion of Marwar, but his rule lasted only for 
a short time. Taking advantage of the quarrel between the two cousins. 
Ramsimha and Bijaisimha, the Sardars managed to usurp a good deal of 
power and caused much trouble to the ruler.  Bijaisimha engaged a 
mercenary force to keep his turbulent jagirdars in awe. The Sardars 
incensed at this step left the darbár and went away to Visalpur, 18 
miles to the east of Jodhpur, and on the suggestion of Khichi Gordhan, 
Bijaisimha went to Visalpur and persuaded them to return. Shortly 
afterwards Átmàrüm, the Maharaja's guru, died in the Jodhpur fort and 
Bijaisimha himself performed his funeral ceremonies. Many Sardars 
came to the fort to attend the funeral and taking advantage of this, 
Bijaisimha had them all seized and imprisoned them for life. About 
this incident there is this following couplet :— 


Rex देवो छजसों, Tat राजकुमार | 
मरते मोडे मारिया, चोटीवाला च्यार ॥ ” 


The shaven one even while dead killed four men with tufts of hair. 
The shaven one refers to Atmäräm who as a spiritual teacher had his 
head shaved, while the four jagirdars as men of the world kept their 
hair. These four Sardars were Charnpawat Devisimha,” the Thakur of 


/ | *5 Col. ‘Tod says that he was an Afghan, but this is not corroborated by the KhyAtns. 
* Col. Tod says that the number was six. But the couplet above cited cites only 
four names, and the Khyütas also mention only four Sardars. 

st Col. Tod writes: '' The chief of Pokaran . . . adopted a son of Rijs Ajit [of Jodh- 
pur] as their ehiof ; his name was Devisimba '" and continues that the adoption was taken 
५५ not improbably at the suggestion of the dying chief... having no sons of his own,” 
There are several inaccuracies here, Devisirhha was neither the son of Ajitsimha, nor 
was he given by his father to be adopted by the chief of Pokaran. He was in fact 

n son of Mahüsimhn of Pokaran who is said by Tod to have died childless. 





Pokaran ; Kümpáawat Chhatrasimha, the Thakur of Asop : Udawat Kesri- 
simha, the Thakur of Ras and Udawat Daulatsimha, the Thakur of 
Nimbaj. The first three died in a short time in prison; while the last 
named was released. Devisimha of Pokaran had become very powerful 
and used to sav that the kingdom of Jodhpur lay in his scabbard : 
when he was seized he was taunted about his statement and he retorted 
that the scabbard was now with his son Sabalsimha.  Sabalsimha on 
hearing of his father's death rebelled and plundered Pali but while 
attacking Visalpur he was killed. As he had subdued all his rebellious 
chiefs, Bijaisimha's power was firmly established. The Jodhpur ruler 
was a Vaisnavite of the Vallabhacharya school and as such he prohibited 
sternly the use of meat and intoxicants in his dominion. If a Sardar 
dared to consume wine and meat, he was immediately exiled from Mar- 
wir. So great was the awe in which he was held by his subjects that it 
was à common saying at the time that in Bijaisitnha’s reign the tiger and 
the lamb used to drink water from the same pool, 

In V.S. 1827 a quarrel broke out in Mewar between Rana 
Arisimha and his Sardárs about the district of Godvad. The Rana 
asked for help from Bijaisimha and with his help put down the turbu- 
lent chiefs. Asthe Rana had no money to pay the Marwar ruler for his 
. help, the Godvad district was given to him as compensation and to this 
day it belongs to the Jodhpur State. About this time the plunderers of 
the Sarai caste became troublesome and a force was sent to Umarkot to 
suppress them. In that place the Sodhäs (a sept of Parmars) were the 
rulers. They were driven away by the Talpuras of Sindh. Vijad, the 
Talpura leader, was defeated by Bijaisinha and his territory was 
annexed to Marwar. In 1844 as the Marathas were preparing 
to invade Jaipur, its ruler Pratapsimha asked for help from Bijaisimha, 
because Jaipur formed the bulwark of Rajputana against the Maratha 
aggression and should it succumb, Jodhpur would also fall under Maratha 
domination. The Jodhpur Maharaja immediately rushed to the defence 
of the Jaipur territory and a battle was fought between the Rajputs and 
the Marathas at Tanga, and it was mainly owing to the Rathor bravery 
that the Rajputs were victorious and the Marithas were driven away. 
On their return from Jaipur, Bijaiasimha seized Ajmer. To avenge 
his defeat, Madhoji Sindhia prepared another trained force within four 
years and invaded Marwar. Bijaisirnhe called the Maharajas of Bikaner 
and of Krisngadh to his help. They joined the Jodhpur torces at 
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Merta. The Maratha forces came to the Lani river, and while they 
were there De Boigne’s artillery stuck fast in the mud. Some of the 
Rathor chiefs advised immediate attack, but owing to internal disunion 
the opportunity was soon lost. The Mabarajas of Bikaner and Krisn- 
gadh withdrew their forces, as they were needed for the defence of their 
own territories against the impending Maratha attack and the Rathor 
force was left alone to fight De Boigne. Owing to some confusion. 
the Rajputs attacked their own ariillery mistaking it for the enemy's. 
Taking advantage of this mistake, the Maräthäs dashed on the Rajputs 
and defeated them completely. Bijaisimha fled to Merta and from there 
to Nàgor. Madhoji Sindhiä seized Ajmer. Fearing the continuance of 
the Maratha invasion, Bijaisimha soon made terms with Madhoji. The 
terms were necessarily severe. The Maharaja had to pav 60 lacs of 
Rupees and to give up Ajmer. The tribute hitherto paid to the Dehli 
Emperors was to be paid hereafter to the Marathas. As the Jodhpur 
State was too poor to pay 60 lacs in cash; jewels, some cash and a few 
hostages were given in security. \ 
Maharaja Bijaisimha had a Jat mistress (पासवान) named Gulabrai, 
who for a long time was his chief favourite. So great was her 
hold on the Maharaja that she even interfered in state matters. The 
Sardars naturally resented this intrusion of an upstart woman in poli- 
tics. — A conspiracy was formed against her under the leadership of 
Savüaisimha of Pokaran, grandson of Devisimha, and Gulabrai was mur- 
dered. The conspirators even tried to dethrone Bijaisimha and place 
his grandson Bhimsimha on the throne, but the attempt failed. "The 
Mahārājā survived this event by a few months only and he passed away 
in the month of Aáad, 1749 after a reign of forty years. Although 
the end of his,reign was feeble, Bijaisimha for the greater part of his 
rule gave complete peace and order to his kingdom. He was a devoted 
follower of the Vaisnvite sect, and built several temples, the most famous 
of which the Gangagamji temple is still extant. He converted several 
palaces of his exiled chiefs into temples by depositing idols in them. 
In honour of his mistress Gulabrai, he built the Gulñbsägar tank, the 
Kunjabihàri temple, Girdikot and Mamhlibagh where now the Saddar 
hospital is situated. 
After Bijaisimha's death, Bhimsimha, the son of Bhomasimha and 
37. Maharaja the grandson of the late Maharaja, who was then 
Bhimsithha, in Jaissalmer hastened to Jodhpur and ascended 





the gadi. It was the wish of the Bijaisimha, that his younger son Zálim- 
simha should succeed him; but owing to the help of Savaisimha of 
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Pokaran and of the Thakur of Auva, Bhimsimha became the ruler of 
Marwar. During his father's lifetime Zälimsimha was granted the jagir 
of Godvad, but his nephew when he became the Maharaja sent a force 
against him and Zalimsitnha had to leave his domain and died in exile in 
Mewar. Bhimsimha lived on bad terms with his brothers and nephews. 
The reason for this enmity seems to be due to the evil influence which 
Savàisimha had on his ruler. The Thakur of Pokaran was a bitter foe 
of Bijaisimha who had killed his grandfather; and when he obtained 
power in Marwar in Bhimsirnha's reign he pursued relentlessly all the 
survivors of the late ruler's family. The only member of the rovel 
family who managed to escape was Mánsimhn, a cousin of Bhimsimha. 
With his usual foresight. Bijaisimha had granted to his grandson 
Mansimha the jagir of Jalor, so that he might be out of his cousin's 
power. When Bhimsimha ascended the gadi, he sent a force against 
hifn. <A struggle went on between the cousins for some time, In 1857, 
Mansimha because of his straitened circumstances plundered Pāli and on 
his return, he Game across Bhimsimba’s force at Sakdada. He was on the 
point of being made prisoner, but was saved by the Thakur of Auva, 
who carried him safely to Jalor. The Maharaja tried in vain to oust his 
cousin from that place. Bhimsimha sent a large army with Bhandari 
Gangirim, Singhi Vanraj and Singhi Indraraj to besiege Jalor. The 
siege was very vigorously pursued and Mansimba was compelled to 
think seriously of leaving the fort. It was about the time of the Divali 
festival. He asked for advice from his guru Ayas Devanath. His 
teacher advised him to wait for four or five days before abandoning the 
Jälor fort. And itso happened. that on the fifth day after Divali, Bhim- 
sirnha died suddenly in the month of Kartik, 1860. When this news 
reached the besieging force, Bhandari Gangäräm and Singhi Indrarñj 
saw that as Bhimsbnha was childless, Mánsimha was the inevitable 
successor. So they offered their allegiance to Mansimha and recognised 
him as their ruler by giving to him nazar and performing nichhraval. 
Mansimha thereupon made his state entry into Jodhpur at the head 
of his forces. Bhimsimha reigned for cleven years. During his 
reign there was not a single famine in Marwar. He had a very high 
idea of his royal dignity. It is related that once when out riding his — — 
whip fell down from his hands, and it was given to him by one of his 
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syces. That such a man as his syce should presume to give him the whip 
was looked upon by Bhimsirnha as an insult to his royal dignity, When 
he came to the fort, he performed a purification ceremony and made some 
offerings to Brahmans to wash out his sin. Bhimsithha was however of a 
cruel temperament and vindictive towards the members of his family. 

Maharaja Mánsimha was the grandson of Bijaisimha and son of 

Gumànsimha. He was installed on the gadi in 
ete the month of Magh, 1860. The first two years of 
the new reign passed in peace and harmony, but 
the seed of future troubles was already laid. Saväisinha of Pokaran 
announced that the wife of Bhimsimha was about to become mother; 
and he expected to be the regent if the child happened to be à son. Man- 
simha declared that, if a son was born he would resign the gidi in his 
favour, but if the child happened to be a daughter she would be married 
into some royal family. In any case, the expectant mother should 
be placed under his care. But Saváisimha had Bhimsimha’s rani sent 
away to Pokaran, and shortly afterwards announced that a son was 
born and gave him the name of Dhonkalsimha. Mänsirnha declared that 
Dhoükalsimha was only a supposititious son of Bhimsimha and refused 
to acknowledge him as the Maharaja. Savaisimha sent away the queen 
mother and her child to Khetdi. 

During the late Maharaja's lifetime, a marriage was arranged 
between Bhimsimha and Krisnkumari, a daughter of Mahirana Bhim- 
simha of Udaipur. But after Bhimsimha's death, negotiations began 
between Udaipur and Jaipur for the hand of the princess. — Mánsimha 
forbade Jagatsimha of Jaipur to marry Krisnkumäri, as he had a 
prior right to her hand. But Jagatsimha refused to pay any heed to this 
advice, The Maharaja led a large force to invade Jaipur and encamped 
at Alaniyavas, near Mertà. There he heard that bridal presents (tika) 
were being sent from Udaipur to Jaipur. Mansimha sent a force and 
prevented the bridal party from going to Jaipur and it was made to 
return to Udaipur. He also called Jasavant Rio Holkar to his help 
and the Maratha chief met him near Ajmer. Jagatsunha of Jaipur 
thought it prudent to make peace with Mansimha; and both the Maha- 
rājās met at Puskar, and a two-fold marriage alliance was arrange | 
between them. But peace between Jaipur and Jodhpur was of short 
duration. Savaisirnha of Pokaran, thirsting for revenge against Man- 
siba, stirred up Jagatsimha by recalling to him the insult given by 
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Mansimha in forcibly preventing his marriage. The Jaipur ruler 
allowed himself to be won over by Saväisimha, and he resolved to fight 
with Mänsinha. As the town’of Khetdi; where Dhonkalsimha, the 
supposititious son of Bhimsirnha, was living, was in Jaipur territory 
Jagatsimha could very well take up the rival claimant's cause. A large 
Jaipur force was being prepared to invade Marwar. Owing to Savai- 
simnha's diplomacy, Suratsimha of Bikaner also joined Jaipur. While 
Jaipur and Bikaner were preparing to invade Jodhpur, Mansimha and 
his army took up their position at Merta, and he immediately wrote to 
Jasavant Rao Holkar whose wife and family he had protected when 
Holkar and the English were fighting. The Maratha chief came as far 
as Harmada (near Ajmer), but being bribed by Jagatsimha he went 
back. Both the Jodhpur and the Jaipur-Bikaner armies were 
encamped at Gingoli. Once more Saváisimha played havoc with Man- 
simha’s force by his diplomacy. He won over to his side good many 
Sardärs of the Jodhpur army, and twenty-two of them deserted 
Mansimha, either going away to their homes or joining the invading 
armies. In spite of his hopeless position, the Jodhpur ruler was deter- 
mined to fight out the matter, but Mertia Zalimsimha, Thakur of 
Mithadi and Mertiä Sivnathsimha of Kuchäman and others persuaded 
him to retreat, and Mansimha was brought back to Jodhpur in the 
month of Falgun, 1863. The invading forces soon captured Mertä and 
rapidly overran Nàgor, Paliand Sojhat and arrived at Jodhpur which was 
‘besieged. | Mánsimha was quite unprepared to meet the Jaipur-Bikaner 
forces. The invaders entered the city in the month of Chaitra, only the 
fort remained with Mansimha. The enemy now prepared to besiege the 
fort. 

In the fort of Jodhpur. Singhi Indraraj, the former commander of 
the army, was a prisoner. He offered to help Mansirhha in his difficulty, 
if he was given freedom. So the Maharaja released him and he managed 
to escape through the besieging forces and to reach Mertä: He met 
Mertia Sivnathsinha of Kuchiman and they prepared an army to 
invade Jaipur. About this time Mir Khan, the Pindari chief, was 
fighting on the side of the Jaipur forces at Jodhpur ; but a quarrel broke 
out hetween him and Jagatsimha over the question of payment, and in 
anger he withdrew his forces from Jodhpur and went away to Mertá. 
The Marathas, under Bápüji Sindhia and Jan Butisi, came to Jodhpur है 
to assist Mansithha and were advancing towards Mertñ. To arrange | 
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some terms with Mir Khan, Sivlal, the commander of the Jaipur forces, 
and Sevaisimha of Pokaran came to Merta, but they failed to placate the 
Pindäri leader. But they managed to persuade the Marathas to go 
away from Mertà by bribing them. On the other hand, Sivnath- 
simha of Kuchiman won over Mir Khan to the side of Jodhpur, by an 
immediate payment of one lac of Rupees and a promise of four lacs later, 
Sivnáthsimha and the Pindaries then invaded Jaipur. The Jaipur 
forces under Sivlal and the Jodhpur-Pindari forces met at Fagi and in 
the battle, the latter were victorious and captured considerable booty. 
Sivlal fled and was pursued by Sivnáathsimha. The Jodhpur forces 
harried the Jaipur territory and then returned again to Jodhpur. 
Jagatsimha when he came to know of the havoc wrought by Sivnath- 
simha in his dominions, withdrew his forces from Jodhpur in the month 
of Bhadrapad, 1864. The Bikaner forces also retreated and the siege 
of Jodhpur was raised. i 
Mansimha was now determined to take revenge on his disloyal 
Sardars, especially on Saväisinha who had troubled him all through his 
reign. So the Maharaja entered into a plot with Mir Khah. It 
was arranged by the two conspirators that Mir Khan should pretend to 
retire from the Jodhpur service, on the ground that he was ill paid and 
flv to Pokaran, and having won Savaisimha’s confidence kill the Thakur 
at a favourable opportunity. Mir Khan played the part assigned to him. 
In anger he withdrew his forces from Jodhpur and encamped at Mandwa 
—10 miles to the south of Nagor. There he began to abuse Mansimha, 
Savaisimha believing that the enemy of his enemy was his friend wanted 
to win over the Pindari chief to his side. Mir Khan promised on the 
Qurin to be faithful to Saváisimha. The latter invited him to his 
palace where some ceremony was going on. While the Pokaran 
Thakur was enjoying the festivities in a tent : the ropes were, by Mir 
Khàn's order, cut and the tent fell down. Saviisimha was buried under 
the debris and his head was shown to Mansimha by Mir Khan. Three 
other chiefs were killed at the same time, ChAmp&iwat Gyänsirnha, 
Thakur of Pali; Jetiwat Kesarisimha, Thakur of Bagdi and Kiimpawat, 
Bagsiram, Thakur of Chandával. Their heads also were carried to 
Jodhpur and were thrown down from the fort and there burnt. As a 
reward for this service Mir Khan was given a jagir yielding a revenue of 
30,000 Rupees, including the villages of Mündwá and Kuchera and a 
daily allowance of 100 Rupees. 
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In 1865, Mir Khàn with the Jodhpur forces was sent against 
Bikaner as its Maharaja had helped Savàisimha in 1860, The Bikaner 
forces were defeated and Suratsimha had to pay a fine of 3,00,000 
Rupees and give back the district Phalodhi which was in his possession. 
A year later Mànsimha sent Mir Khan to Udaipur asking the Rana, that 
as the hand of his daughter Krisnakumari had been promised formerly 
toa member of the Jodhpur family, she should not be married anywhere 
else. Some authorities relate that Rana Bhimsimha seeing that this 
affair might lead to further complications, administered poison to his 
daughter as the best way out of his difficulty; others relate that the 
daughter herself drank poison to save her father. 

* Mir Khan, seeing how indispensable he had become, wanted to 
take possession of Mertà and Nagor in addition to Mündwa and Kuchera 
which had already been given to him in jágir. Mansimha raised no 
objection to Mir Khàn's ambition; but his minister, Singhi Indrarāj 
refused to allow this addition to the Pindäri power. Mir Khan joined , 
his forces with Muhtà Akhechand, a bitter enemy of the minister, who 
promised to give the Pindàri chief seven lacs if he could kill Indrara]. 
Some Pindari soldiers went to the Jodhpur fort to claim their pay from 
the minister and Ayasa Devanäthji— Mànsimha's old guru—who were 
carrying on the administration of the State. A quarrel arose and both 
the minister and the guru were shot. Maànsimha took the death of his two 
friends very much to heart and went into retirement, and in the month 
of Vaisäkh, 1873 entrusted the affairs of the kingdom to his son Chhatra- 
simha with Muhtà Akhechand as his minister. Mir Khàn had also to 
leave the Marwar territory and he later founded a principality in Tonk 
Rampura (in Jaipur territory). For some time Mansirnha lived in strict 
seclusion and paid not the slightest heed to the state affairs. His only 
friend at that time was Benu, his tailor, with whom alone he used to talk. 

In 1874, a treaty was entered into between Jodhpur and the East 
India Company. The heir-apparent Chhatrasirnha was represented by 
Byas Bisanram and Byas Abhairim, and the Governor-General, the ` 
Marquess of Hastings, by Col. Metealfe. The main conditions of this 
treaty were that the British Government undertook to protect Jodhpur, 
while in return Jodhpur promised to pay a tribute to the Company and to 
furnish 1,500 horse for the service of the British Government when : 
required. The Maharaja promised not to enter into any negotiation — - 
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with any ruler without the sanction of the British Government. Similar 
treaties were entered into at different times with the other Rajput States. 
In 1860, a treaty had heen entered into between Jodhpur and the Com- 
pany. It was signed by the Marquess of Hastings; but as it was not 
ratified by Mansimha it was of course not valid. In that very year 
Chhatrasimha died. Muhta Akhechand and Chämpäwat Salimsimha, 
the Thikur of Pokaran administered the State, while Münsimha conti- 
nued to be in his seclusion. 
When the Marquess of Hastings came to know of the death of 
Jhhatrasimha he sent his agent Munsi Barkatali to ascertain whether 
Mansimha was fit to reign or not. The Muni found out that the 
Maharaja was only waiting for a favourable opportunity to resume his 
active life; and was willing to come out of his retirement, if the Com- 
pany promised not to interfere in Jodhpur. Mr. Wilders who was also 
sent by the Governor-General saw that Mansimha was not at all insane, 
* as he had been represented, but only feigned insanity. The Company 
gave the required promise and once more Mansimha began to administer 
the state affairs and he inspired so much confidence and trust, that even 
those who had wronged him felt themselves quite safe. He pleased all 
the Sardars by granting them various offices, while those who were office 
holders were confirmed in their positions. The Maharaja thus completely 
won over thé trust of all his chiefs. 
Mansimha had adopted this policy of conciliation only in order to lull 
the suspicions of his foes, so that he might deceive them with greater 
ease. In 1876, Muhta Akhechand and eighty-four of his companions were 
seized by the Maharaja, as they had helped Chhatrasimha when he was 
the virtual head of the State. Eight of these, including Akhechand were 
forced to drink poison in the Jodhpur fort. The ex-minister promised 
to pay Mansimha twenty-five lacs if he was released, but Mansimha 
refused to grant his request. Jogi Sri Krisna also was poisoned, and 
while dying, he gave to the Maharaja the curse that as he was dying 
childless, his ruler should also die without issue; and so it happened. 
Owing to this high-handed action his Sardars sent a vakil to the Agent 
to the Governor-General at Ajmer, asking for the British help in their 
difficulties. The Agent promised to bring the matter to the notice of 

Mansimha. Owing to the representations of the Agent, Mänsirnha 
. pacified for the time being his rebellious Sardars, by granting to them 
. various jagirs. 
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In 1880, owing to the depredations of the hilly tribes—the Mers and 
the Minas —the district of Merwara which is 32 miles to the west of Ajmer 
was brought under the control of the English Government for eight years, 
and the period was later extended to another nine years. Mr. Dixon, 
the Commissioner of Ajmer, founded a city—NavoSahar—in that dis- 
trict, which was later permanently annexed to the Company's dominions, 
About the same time the Sardärs and Jagirdirs of Mallani began to 
plunder that district, and the English Political Agent for the time being 
took up the administration of the locality, paying 4,000 Rupees a year 
to the Maharaja. The district was ceded back to the State under the 
reign of Jasavantsimha IT. When the English annexed Sindh, Man- 
sinha asked the Company to give him Umarkot which belonged formerly 
to Jodhpur, but was conquered by the Talpura armies in 1869. But the 
Company refused to accede to this request, but as compensation gave 
to Mansimha 10,000 Rupees annually, the estimated revenue of Umar- 
kot. As Mànsimha had promised to pay a tribute of 2,23,000 Rupees, 
he had now to pay only 2,13,000 Rupees. 

The frontier between Sirohi and Jodhpur was in a disturbed condi- 
tion owing to the depredations of the Bhils and the Minas. Mansimha 
was nsked to place a force of 600 horse in the locality and thus re- 
establish order; otherwise the Company would have to encamp its 
troops there, But as the administration of the State was becoming slack 
under the ascendency of Bhimnath no steps were taken; and the English 
sent up their troops to the disturbed locality, and thus was established the 
Eranpurà camp which still exists. Madhurajdev Bhonsle of Nagpur 
fled from his territories and took refuge at Jodhpur. The English asked 
Mànsimha to give up the refugee, but the Maharaja evaded the request 
stating that a prisoner in Jodhpur was equally a prisoner in the British 
territory. A darbär was held at Ajmer by the Political Agent and all 
the rulers of Rajputana were invited to come, but Mànsimha did not 
attend the darbar. 

While there existed several sources of friction between the Company 
and the Jodhpur State, another good reason for the English interference 
in Märwär was furnished by the slack administration of the State 
For some time everything went on quietly; but once more the | 
guru Bhimnath and his disciples interfered in state matters, and the 
Maharaja out of his devotion to his teacher did not wish to go against 
them. So affairs went on as badly as before. Jagirs were confiscated 
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and once again the Sardärs brought their complaints before Mr. Suther- 
land, the Company's Agent at Ajmer. In the treaty of alliance between 
the British and the Jodhpur State it was arranged in 1891, that instead 
of furnishing 1,500 horse for the service of the Company, the Maharaja 
might pay annually to the English a sum of 1,15,000 Rupees. Further 

it was stipulated between the two parties that the tribute of 1,08,000 
Rupees paid formerly to the Marathas should be paid to the Company. 
Thus Jodhpur had to pay every year a sum of 2,23,000 Rupees to the 
English treasury. But under the ascendancy of Bhimnath no money was 
being paid by the State. Mr. Sutherland asked Mansirmha to assume the 
control of affairs, but so great was the ascendancy of his guru that the 
Maharaja paid no heed to this suggestion. The Agent at last made up 
his mind to interfere and to put an end to the disorders in the State. 
In 1896, he went into Jodhpur with a small English force, accom- 
panied by all the vakils of all the Rajput States and the dispossessed 
Jodhpur Sardars including Bhatti Saktidan, Thakur of Sathin. Mr. 
Sutherland was given to understand that so long as the English wanted 
to re-establish order in the State, the Sardärs would be on his side 
even if it came to fighting: but should any harm be done to Mànsimha 
himself, their loyalty to the Maharaja would induce them to take up 
his side. 

On hearing of the arrival of Mr. Sutherland, Mansimha left Jodhpur 
and received him at Banad, eight miles to the east of the capital. The 
Agent asked the Maharaja to give up the possession of the Jodhpur fort 
to the English, and Mànsimha surrounded by the disaffected Sardärs 
readily consented. It was agreed that the fort should be given back after 
six months. After a short interval, the English returned to Ajmer. As 
regards the Sardars, Mänsirnha asked them to go back to their jägirs, in 
the hope that they would be too busy fighting among themselves 
to interfere in state matters. Even now the supremacy of the Naths 
was unchallenged, the English seeing that order would not be restored 
so long as the Nàths remained in the State ; seized the leaders, some of 
whom were taken to Ajmer and others fled away to their estates. 
Sravananäth was exiled and Lakéminäth of Mahamandir retired to his 
estates in Bikaner. After the downfall of the Naths, Mansimha ceased 
to take any interest in state affairs, he took up the garb of a Sannyási 
and left the Jodhpur fort and took up his abode at Mandor. He de- 
signated as his successor Takhatsirnha, son of  Karanasimha, Raja 
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of Ahmednagar. In 1900 on the ekadasi day, Mánsimha passed 
away, 

Mansimha was a ruler of considerable political ability, but owing to 
his dissensions with his Sardars and his excessive obedience to the 
Naths, he could not administer the State as he really wanted. He 
experienced considerable vicissitudes of fortune during his time; and of 
his long reign of forty years, very few were passed in peace. He was 
personally a learned man and a poet of no mean order. He had a very 
keen appreciation of the abilities of pandits, poets and musicians, and 
he weleomed them all to his court, which during his reign became the 
centre of intellectual and artistic culture. As a poet has well said :—- 


“sta कौघो जो घपर, s कौघो त्रजपाल। * 
लखनेऊ काशी नगर, मान करी नेपाल p" 
Jodha founded Jodhpur: by propagating Vaisnavism and building 
several temples of Visnu, Bijaisimha (Brajpal) made Jodhpur: another 
Mathura (Braj); Mànsimha by bringing together musicians, pandits and 
yogis made Jodhpur another Lucknow, Kasi and Nepal combined. 
As Mánsimha had died childless, Mr. Sutherland placed on the 


vacant gádi Takhatsimha of Ahmednagar, who 
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— was descended from Ajitsimha, and was desig- 


nated as his successor by the late ruler. The 
Ranis of Mansirmha, the Sardars and the officials agreed to recognise him 
as their ruler. Takhatsimha, accompanied by his son Jasavantsimha, 
arrived in Jodhpur in the month of Kartik, 1900. The new ruler 
re-established order and the disloyal Sardars had to retire to their 
estates. Soon peace and quiet reigned in Jodhpur.  Takhatsimha 
wanted to keep possession of Ahmednagar also, but as his son was with 
him at Jodhpur, Ahmednagar became united to Idar. In 1904, the two 
famous dacoits, Sekhiwat Düngji and Javaraji, who had been imprisoned 
by the Company in the Agra fort, escaped from their prison and fled to 
Nagor. They were seized and handed over to the English by the 
‘Maharaja, as an evidence of his friendship. 

In 1914, the Indian Mutiny broke out. At that time a small force 
of sepoys came to Auva, and the Sardar of the place gave them asylum 
in his fort. The Political Agent requested the Mahärñja to help him 
with some Jodhpur troops to chastise the Sardar of Auva. — Takhat- 
sinha sent a force under Riv Rajma! and Killadar Anàdsimhn to 
Auvä. The place was besieged ; and the sepoys and the Sardar were 
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driven away. Some of the English who had fled into Jodhpur to escape 
from the fury of the sepoys were given protection by the Maharaja. A 
force was sent from Jodhpur to help the Company and it went as far as 
Närnok But in the meantime the Mutiny was quelled. In recognition 
of the considerable help he had given to the English, Lord Canning made 
Takhatsimha a G.C.S.J. Some of the Sardars, whose estates had been 
confiscated during the Mutiny, had fled to Bikaner and from there were 
ravaging the Marwar territory. At the suggestion of the British 
Government, they were reinstated in their estates, 

The first twenty years of his reign were passed in peace. But in 1922, 
party strife began once more in the State and Takhatsimha began to 
change his diwàns in rapid succession. Mr. Taylor, a retired British 
officér, was appointed Diwan, but he soon resigned; and he was followed 
by Haji Mahomed Khan who was murdered in 1923, He was succeeded 
by Munéi Mardan Ali Khan. Some jágirdárs became disaffected towards 
the new minister and left their jagirs. In 1925, came the great famine 
and many people left their houses and fled eastwards towards Malwa. 
People died in large numbers or else became homeless. In those times 
the following song was sung :— 


“ प्रचौसा काल फर मतो आइ रो भोलों दुनिया À |” 


" Ofamineof 1925, may you never return to this simple world." Bajra, 
which was formerly sold at twenty seers a Rupee, was sold at the rate of 
three seers a Rupee. The darbàr used to give cooked food to the starv- 
ing people and especially Rani Jadechi, one of the wives of Takhat- 
sinha, earned great fame for her liberality and bounty in feeding the 
hungry multitude, 

In 1927, a treaty was entered into between the British Government 
and the Jodhpur State as regards the salt produced in the Sambhar dis- 
triet. The salt produced there was to be taken by the English, but in 
return they were to pay to Jodhpur 1,25,000 Rupees. A similar treaty 
was also concluded with Jaipur. Similar arrangements were entered 
into with regard to the salt produced in Narnwa and Gudñ. In the same 
year Lord Mayo held a darbar at Ajmer, at which all the ru lers of Rāj- 

 -putânñ were present. No proper arrangement had been made as regards 
the seats to be allotted to the different rulers. — Takhatsimha went to 
Ajmer; but thinking that he had not been given in the darbär thr 
proper precedence due to him, he did not present himself in the assembly, 
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and went away without seeing the Viceroy. Lord Mayo looked 
upon this incident as an insult to the British Government, and the 
Imperial authorities decided to diminish his salute from nineteen guns to 
seventeen. 

As often happens in absolute monarchies, when the sovereign be- 
comes old the administration of the State becomes slack ; so it happened 
also in Jodhpur. When Takhatsimha had passed his fiftieth year, the 
feudatory Mini tribes began to harry the Godwad district, to curb 
them and to restore peace in those territories the heir-apparent, Maha- 
rüjkumár Jasavantsimha was sent against them. Some Minis were 
executed and their heads hung in the trees, others fled; and thus the 
district was pacified. About this time the question of succession came 
to the front. The Maharaja had ten sons, of whom the three eldest were 
Jasavantsimha, Zoräwarsirnha and Pratäpsirnha. Although Jasavant- 
simha was the eldest, he was born when his father was merely the ruler 
of Ahmednagar; while Zorawarsimha, though second, was born after 
Takhatsirnha had become the Maharaja of Jodhpur. So, on this ground 
Zorawarsimha claimed the gädi and he was supported by several of the 
Sardárs. In 1928, he took possession of Nagor, as its impregnable fort 
gives its owner the command over all the neighbouring districts. 
Jasavantsimha with an army went to Nagor to drive away his brother 
from there. A civil war seemed about to break out. The Maharaja saw 
it was high time to intervene, and accompanied by the British Resident 
he went with an army to Nagor to drive away Zorawarsimha from there. 
He pursuaded his second son to come with him to Jodhpur. As Takhat- 
simha was suffering from phthisis, he handed over the administration 
of the State to his eldest son, Mahirijkumar Jasavantsimha, and with- 
drew from active life. The British Government also thought highly of 
the Maharajkumar because of the ability with which he had pacified 
the Godwad district. Jasavantsimnha was given the title of Yuvaràjà and 
carried on the administration of the State, A year later Takhatsimha 
died in the month of Magh, 1829. 

During his reign, Takhatsirhha had conferred many benefits on his 
people. It was customary for the Chárans, the Dholis and the other 
border tribes to harass the Sardárs by demanding exhorbitant sums from . 
the Jagirdars at their weddings. To prevent this system of blackmail, 
Takhatsirnha fixed a proportionate amount, varying according to the 
annual revenue of the Jagirs to be given to these people at the weddings 
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of the Sardärs. Sometimes it happened in the Rajput families, that new- 
born daughters were occasionally killed by their parents as it was often 
difficult to find for them suitable bridegrooms. To prevent this inhuman 
practice, the Maharaja sternly ordered that no daugh ters should be killed : 
and this order was carved on stone slabs which are still to be found fixed 
on the gates of forts and offices in all the districts of the kingdom. 
When the Rajputana-Malwa railway line was laid, Takhatsimha gave the 
land for it free of charge to the Company. Formerly custom duties 
were levied on all articles passing through the Marwar territory ; but the 
Maharaja gave up his custom rights as far as the articles carried on this 
railway were concerned. In 1922, at a darbàr held at Agra, an attempt 
was made to enforce the Arms Act in Rajputand’ also. But it was owing 
to the skill and diplomacy of Takhatsirnha that this policy was not 
enforced, On the whole, Marwar prospered during this reign, although 
the revenue of the State was small. Takhatsirnha was a great builder. 
Many granaries, parks and factories were then constructed. Several 
schools and hospitals were also opened. Personally he was of a brave 
and charitable disposition. 

The new ruler ascended the gadi in the month of Falgun, 1929. 
That year bumper crop was produced and this was 
regarded by the people as an auspicious augury 
for the coming reign. In 1930, a civil court, s 
criminal court and an appeal court were established, and a Legislative 
Council (Mehakmà Khas) was also set up for the general supervision and 
administration of the State. In this Council some Sardars and a few 
higher officials were appointed members, and Bhaiya Faizullà Khan was 
made the chief minister. The new Maharaja was keen on the spread of 
education and enlightenment in Marwar. A high school was established 
in Jodhpur, and later the Jasavant College was founded in which educa- 
tion up to the B.A. standard is given, A girls’ school was also set up. 
Takhatsimha had given a donation of one lakh Rupees towards the 
foundation of Mayo College at Ajmer, Jasavantsimha gave 36,000 
Rupees for a boarding-house--to be called the Marwar Boarding House, 
and promised to give free of charge all the Makrànà marble necessary 
for the construction of the building. . When a Memoria! Church was 
erected at Cawnpore in honour of those slain in the Mutiny, some marble 
was needed; and the Maharaja agreed to supply all the quantity required 
and sent it from his State to Cawnpore at his own expense. This gift 
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of his was meant to show his gratitude for all that the English had done 
in 1914. 

Jasavantsimha was of an ex tremely liberal disposition, and his chief 
Minister was equally charitable - and so in two years a debt of 20 lakhs 
was accumulated. A loan of 24 lakhs was also taken from the British 
Government, and this sum was spent on a pilgrimage to the Ganges river 
to throw the ashes of the late Maharaja. In 1932, Lord Northbrooke 
paid an official visit to the Jodhpur State and he was given à magni- 
ficient welcome. All the Jágirdàrs of Marwar with their retinue were 
invited. The whole army, with armour on, lined the street for four miles. 
Next year the Prince of Wales came to Jodhpur, and once more 
Jasavantsirnha showed his princely hospitality. The royal visitor with 
his own hand invested the Maharaja with the insignia of G.C.S.I. 
Although Jasavantsimha was personally of a charitable nature, it should 
have been the duty of the minister to sec that the expenditure did not 
exceed the revenue. So the inevitable result followed, debts began to 
accumulate. Faizulla Khan was dismissed from office, and the work 
of the ministry was entrusted to Pratäpsimha who was then at Jaipur. 
In 1934, famine occurred in the State and to relieve the hardships of the 
people, the price of corn was fixed in the kingdom. It was ordered that 
corn should not be sold at a higher rate than eight seers per Rupee. 
The order was on the whole well obeyed and thanks to it the people 
passed the famine year without much difficulty. 

Some of the Sardars had left their estates in anger, and were 
ravaging the territories of their neighbours. The leader of this band 
was the Serdar of Lohiyana. An expedition under the command of 
Pratapsimha was sent against them, and after a few skirmishes, all the 
rebel Sardárs were punished and once more peace was restored in the 
kingdom. The British Government seeing that the administration of 
the State was carried on very efficiently, granted back to Jodhpur the 
district of Mallani which had been occupied by the English during the 
reign of Mansimha. Only the criminal cases of the district were still 
to be under the control of the Resident. » | 

In 1938, it was decided to lay down railways in the State, and for 
that purpose Mr. Home was called from England. There had always 
been boundary disputes between the different villages of Märwär: and to 
settle the matter once for all the services of Capt. Lake were lent by 
the British Government to arbitrate in the matter. The whole kingdom 
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was surveyed; and for payments in kind, as had hitherto been the 
custom, payments in cash (bighori) were substituted. To organise the 
Customs Department Mr. Hewson's services were utilised, but he died 
shortly after he came to Jodhpur. To perpetuate his memory, the 
Hewson Hospital was erected. Both Mr. Hewson and Mr. Home 
devoted all their abilities to their respective duties; and it is because 
of Mr. Home that Marwar possesses a net work of railways, and for 
this boon the people of Jodhpur still bless the memory of Jasavantsimbha 
and his descendants. 

Owing to the exertions of Mr. Powlett and Pratapsimha, acting of 
course at the suggestion of the Maharaja, the whole administration of 
the State was put on a modern basis. The old regime passed away, and 
the new era began. New books on law and customs were issued, and the 
administration was carried on according to the lines laid down in them: 
Jagirdars of the first class were given civil and criminal powers in therr 
estates. The Forest and the Public Works Departments were organised ; 
for the sale of liquor and opium. a previous license was made necessary. 
Municipal Committees were set up for the purpose of sanitation, The 
one great reproach often levelled against the fair name of Jodhpur was 
that it was the haunt of plunderers like the Bhils, the Minas, etc. A 
special department was established to deal with these freebooters ; 
and many of them gave up their lawless habits, and adopted the peaceful 
calling of agriculturists. Later, when all the Bhils and the Minäs had 
become respectable citizens, this department was merged into the Police 
Department. 

Tanks were constructed, and wells were dug in the desert portions 
of the territory. Two regiments of the Imperial Service Corps were 
formed to serve under the British Government. 

Jasavantsimha passed away in 1952, after a reign of twenty-three 
years. He was of such a genial and loving disposition, that it was 
impossible to become his enemy. The enmity between Marwar and 
"Mewar was of long standing. But this Mabaraja ended this hereditary 
ill-feeling between the two premier States of Rajputana bv his charm 
and tact. The Maharana of Udaipur visited Jodhpur and stayed there 
for a month. and Jasavantsimha paid a return visit to Udaipur. The 
newly-established friendship was further strengthened by a marriage 
alliance between the heir-apparent of Jodhpur and the daughter of the 
Maharani. The Maharaja was very keen on the spread of education 
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in his dominions. He also established a special Historical Department 
to study the inscriptions and the historical records of the State. 

Mahäraja Sardársimha, the only son of the late Maharaja, succeeded 

his father; but as he was only sixteen years old, a 
eA मु council of regency under the presidentship of 
Pratapsimha was set up to carry on the adminis- 
tration of the State. Two years later the new ruler assumed the reins of 
the State in his own hand. Sardarsimha began his rule by founding a 
Female Hospital and a school for the education of the sons of Rajputs. 
The school is situated at Chopasni, six miles from Jodhpur. The Maha- 
raja carried on very efficiently the work of the State, and the British 
Government gave back to him the jurisdiction of the criminal cases of the 
Mallani district, which had hitherto been in the hands of the Resident. 
Sardarsimha gave repeated proofs of his attachment to the British 
Government by always sending his forces to fight for the cause of the 
English. In 1954, in the Tirah expedition, a Jodhpur contingent served 
on the frontier ; three years later in the Chinese War, the Jodhpur forces 
were equally conspicuous. 

In 1956, a terrible famine visited Jodhpur, and at that time he spent 
thirty-six lacs in relieving the distress of his people. He also had some 
wells dug and tanks constructed, Railway lines were laid all over the 
country, in the west as far as Sindh, in the north as far as Bhatinda, in 
the north-east as far as Häñai-Hissär. In the city stone-paved roads 
were laid out and a clock-tower was erected, round about which a 
hundred and fifty shops are to be found, and the place is now known as 
the Sardär Market. A Registration Department was established and the 
Police Department was organised.  Sardàrsimha was very keen on mili-- 
tary matters and had a course of training at Dehra-Dun, and was made 
a member of the Imperial Cadet Corps. He was unrivalled in polo, 
and this was due to the fine training given to him by his uncle 
Pratápsimha. The Maharaja was very fond of foreign travel, and once 
made an extended tour in England, France, Switzerland and Austria.” 
Owing to his delicate health, Sardársimha used to stay in Pachmari 
( C.P.), and the supervision of the State was entrusted to Mr. Jennings, 
the Resident; because Pratapsimba’s services could no longer be 
utilised as he had now become the Maharaja of Idar. Sukhdev Prasad 
continued to be the minister. 

His long stay in Pachmari improved his health considerably, and on 
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his return, the Maharaja once more took charge of the administration : 
and for a time Jodhpur experienced an era of peace and prosperity. 
But unfortunately Sardársimha passed away in 1967, and was mourned 
by all his numerous subjects. The late Maharaja had a very tender 
heart. Under his reign, the custom of making some grants to all the 
pardána&in ladies and children of Márwár in straitened circumstances 
was begun, and this charitable practice is continued to this present day. 
Formally a poll-tax was levied on the lower castes like Ghañchi, Teli, 
Kumhär, ete. ; but this tax was abolished by this ruler. On the spot 
where his father was cremated, he erected à magnificent marble temple 
(thada), which is one of the sights of Jodhpur. 
The late Maharaja left three sons—Sumersimha, Umedsimha and 
412. Maharaja Ajitsimha. Sardärsinha was succeeded by his 
Sumorsirohn, eldest son, Sumersimha, in 1967. As the new 
ruler was thirteen years old, ohce more a regency council was formed 
and Maharaja Pratàpsimha became the regent, assisted by five other 
members. Many changes were made in the personnel of the State. 
The whole administration was overhauled and reorganised on a better 
basis. Another welcome change was made. Only those who had gone 
through a proper course in law were allowed to practise as vakils in the 
courts of law. The young ruler was sent to England for a proper train- 
ing arid he remained there for two years. On his return home, the Great 
War broke out. Maharaja Pratapsimha immediately prepared to go to 
the front, and Sumersimha asked permission of the British Government 
to accompany his grand-uncle. The permission was granted and with his 
army he went over to France. After two years active service, he came 
back to Jodhpur to arrange for his marriage. Sumersimha was married 
in 1972. As he eame of age in 1973, he was entrusted with the 
administration of the State and Mr. Pestonji was appointed minister. 
About this time electric installation was set up in Jodhpur: and in 
the fort, in the city and in private houses, electric lights and fans were 
introduced. A special department was established for the supervision 
of temples, and when necessary even special grants are made to them. 
There was no one fixed standard of weight in Márwür; in some places one 
seer was equivalent to the weight of 80 Rupees, in others to 60 Rupees 
To put an end to this variation, Mr. Sambihari Misser, then revenue 
member, wanted to introduce everywhere one uniform standard of 
| weight, —one seer to be equivalent to 80 Rupees. But this innovation 
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brought about many complaints from the people, and they laid their 
grievances before the minister. The Mahärñja advised the minister to 
yield to the wishes of the people, and this wise decision increased 
immensely the popularity of the young sovereign. This little incident 
shows how much did Sumersimha love his subjects — He was fortunate 
in having in Mr. Pestonji, a minister who shared with his master love 
for the people. Unfortunately the minister did not remain long in 
Jodhpur as his services were required by the Jam of Jamnagar who 
had lent his services to this State. Chhajurim, a Gaud Brahman, was 
appointed minister. In 1974, plague visited Jodhpur and the people 
wanted to leave the city and to go out in the country. With his usual 
generosity and love for his people, the Maharaja placed Raika bägh—the 
palace of Jasavantsimha,—the military quarters and state buildings at 
the disposal of his people, where anybody could stay. In that fatal 
vear only one-eighth of the normal population remained in the city. the 
rest had fled outside. To preserve order and justice in the deserted 
capital, the Maharaja sent his cavalry to patrol in Jodhpur. Thanks to 
these prompt measures, the life and property of the people were saved. 
Unfortunately for Marwar, this young ruler died the next year at the 
early age of twenty-one to the grief of the whole State. 

As Sumersimha had died without leaving any sons behind him, he 

43. Mahārājā was succeeded by his younger brother Umedsimha: 

Umedairha. who was then sixteen years old. Once again there 
was a minor on the throne of Jodhpur, so for a third time a council of 
regency consisting of four members was instituted. Maharaja Pratap- 
simha became the regent, and his younger brother Zalimsimha was 
made the vice-president of the regency council. The young ruler is at 
present being educated at Mayo College, Ajmer. Owing to the efficient 
administration of the regent, the revenue of the State has increased 
from one crore to a crore and a half, and there is no State in Rajputana 
which enjoys such a large revenue. In territorial extent Marwar com- 
prises 37,000 square miles, it is the largest State in Ràjputànà. In 
numbers the Rathor clan exceeds all the other clans. The family 
goddess (pezat ) is Nüganechiyà. Once she assumed the form of a hawk 
(wa) to protect the clan, so she is called creia or राठान. For this 
reason in the Rathor flag there is a hawk with the following motto 
रख बंका राठोर ( Rathors, skilled in war) 
y Maharaja Pratapsimha is the regent of Jodhpur at present and 
> — J 
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has acted so twice in the past. He is the great-uncle of Umedsimha, so 
no account of Jodhpur would be complete without some account of this 
great man. Maharaja Pratàpsimha was born in 1902. From his very 
childhood he showed signs of unusual activity and ability. When 
Maharaji Jasavantsimha ascended the gadi in 1929, he had several Maho- 
medan favourites around him; and Pratapsimha displeased with their 
conduct left the Jodhpur State and went away to Jaipur. There he was 
initiated by Maharaja Ramsimhaji into administrative and state affairs. 
When owing to mal-administration debt was increasing in Jodhpur, on 
Ràmsimhaji's advice, Pratäpsimha was called back to Marwar. Order 
was at once introduced in the State, guilty officers were dismissed and 
the whole State was placed under his supervision. About the same time 
Mr. Powlett was appointed Political Agent at Jodhpur, and he helped 
considerably Pratapsimha in organising the State on Western lines. So 
for this reason he remained in Jodhpur for twelve years, an unusually 
long period for a Political Agent. Under the ægis of Maharaja Pratap- 
simha, the administration of the State was carried on very efficiently. 
Dacoits were suppressed. Once Lord Roberts, then Commander-in-Chief., 
visited Jodhpur, and while out on hunt a wild hog attacked Pratap- 
simmha, and as his horse was wounded he had to alight on the ground. 
The hog attacked him, and in ७ hand-to-hand fight that ensued though 
his thigh was pierced, he stabbed the animal with a hunting-knife. 
Owing to his bravery and administrative talents the Government of 
India conferred on him in 1943, the insignia of K.C.S.1. In 1944, on 
the occasion of Queen Vretoria’s Golden Jubilee, Prat&psimha went 
to England as the representative of Jasavantsimha, Her Majesty was 
pleased to appoint him as an Honorary Lieut.-Colonel of the British 
Army and also to make him one of her A.D.C.'s, 

Maharaja Pratapsimha is a great expert in all military matters and 
in all martial exercises. In polo and peg-sticking, he was in his time 
regarded as unrivalled. Once more in 1954, on the occasion of the 
Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, he went over to England as the 
representative of Sardàársimha. In the royal procession, Pratapsimha 
was on his horse in the full glory of his oriental costume. The Pall Mall 
Gazette stated that Sir Pratáp's dress and horsemanship were unrivalled. 
He was the cynosure of all eyes. - At this time the insignia of G.C\S_1. 
"was conferred on him, and the Oxford University made him an LL.D. 
In 1956, in the Chinese War, the Maharaja went with his contingent to 
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the front, and being highly pleased with his valour, the British Govern- 
"ment presented four guns to the State. As the Maharaja of Idar had died 
without issue, Pratápsimha succeeded the vacant gadi there. King 
Edward VII made him his A.D.C. and conferred on him a C B. and later 
ona G.C.V.O. On the death of Maharaja Sardarsimha, in order that the 
administration of the State might not go to pieces under the minority 
of Umedsimha, he wished to undertake himself the work of the State 
- But the difficulty was that being the ruler of Idar, he could not adminis- 
ter two States at the same time 0 overcome this difficulty, Pratāp- 
sinha handed over the control of the Idar State to his nephew Daulat- 
simha. and then became the regent of Jodhpur. In 1970, the Great War 
broke out, and once more Pretapsimha went to the front with his army, 
and owing to his bravery and experience, he was made the Comman- 
der-in-Chief of all the Indian forces in France. He remained at the 
front up to the conclusion of armistice. On the death of Sumersimha, 
once more he had to take charge of the Jodhpur State. Although he is 
seventy-six, he preserves all the vitality and the energy of a man of 

fifty. Jodhpur owes everything to his rule, and under his vigilant rule 
tbe prosperity of the State has increased by leaps and bounds. May he 
live long is the prayer of every true son of Marwar, 


** Since this paper was written, Maharaja Pratápsimbha has passed away. 
f * ° 
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THE E AND O VOWELS IN GUJARATI.’ 


En PR TURNER, M.A, (CANTAR) . | E.S., 
Professor of Comparative Philology in the Benares Hindu University. 


|. The existence in Gujarati of open € and o soands beside the 
closed has been recognized for a considerable time Lists of words with 
open e and o have been given in the Narmakos and other dictionaries 
The latest lists appear in the Linguistic Survey of India” Here how- 
ever the open e is characterised as being only short, whereas actually 
there is a long open e, just as there is a long open o. A further step 
was taken by Mr. N. B. Divatia, * who drew attention to the fact that 
Gujarati possesses both long and short open ¢ and o, as well as short e 
and o intermediate in quality between the open and the closed and found 
in final syllables. These last sounds he called * ardhavivrta.” 

2. These differences of quality are not usually shown in the 
Gujarati script Mr Divatia’s use of the inverted matra for the open 
sounds is perhaps the best way of marking these sounds in the nagari or 
connected alphabets, and is certainly superior to Dr, Tessitori's sugges- 
tion of using the double matras, which should be reserved for the diph- 
thongs ai aw. These diphthongs actually exist in Gujarati (not to 
speak of other modern Indian languages) in words of the type bhai sav 
which are sometimes written and normally pronounced bhai sau. 

In writing of these sounds and in quoting Gujarati words below I 
have made use of the following symbols :—2 6 long close vowels; € o 
short close vowels; € J long open vowels; € ə short open vowels, 

3. As to the origin of these open sounds, Mr. Divatia pointed out 
their descent from Old Western Rajasthani (OWR) * ai aii, and 
compared them with the similar sounds of Mürwädi. His phonetic 
account of the development, namely that ai aii > aya ava > ay av > 
e 0, " and his contention that these groups became the open vowel only 

| Contributed in February 1920. 

३ Vol, IX, Pt. IL, pp. 344-346. 

* Indian Antiquary 1915, pp. 17-19, 

* For an account of Old Western Réájasthüáni see Dr. Tessitori's articles IA, 1914- 
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when a bore the accent, * were rightly called into question by Dr. Tessi- 
tori, who pointed out that where in Old Western Rajasthani ava ava 
are writen for ai aii it is a case of writing only, not of pronunciation. 
There is moreover no phonetic necessity or even justification for the 
supposition of the stage aya ava. The normal course would be ai an > 
the diphthongs «i au > € 5 Dr. Tessitori however was wrong in pro- 
ceeding to say that so far from ai ai passing through the stage of oya 
ava. OWR aya ava became in Gujarati not € 3, but 2 छठ. Dr. Tessitori 
also went astray in saying that the quality of the vowels in modern 
Gujarati must be determined. not by the ear as Mr. Divatia most 
rightly maintained, but by the spelling of their Old Western Rajasthani 
equivalents ! " 

An attempt is made below to account in full for the origin of both 
= ò and = jin Gujarati, and to clear up some of the points that still re- 
main uncertain after the work of Mr. Divatia and Dr. Tessitori. 

4. The tendency towards samprasärana or the absorption of a 
short a by a preceding av or ay, was at work early in the history of the 
Indo-aryan languages. and already in Pali we find Sanskrit aya ava 
represented by ट 0, which in their subsequent history converge com- 
pletely with Middle Indian * ? 5 whether representing Primitive Indian 
है ठाक au. It must be noted that there can be little doubt that aya 
ava passed through the stages ai au, = 5 before becoming ह 6. 

Samprasärana was continued in the MI period after intervocalic p, 
still maintained in Pali, had become v: e.g. sarai (apasurati) dasa- 
(*apavasa-) ohattha- (*apahasta-}." ep. G. ot (apavrtti-) khévit (ksapana-). 

Since however this MI è 6 is represented in Gujarati by ? 6 and 


é LA. 1915 

7 J.A,S, Beng. 1016, Bardic Survey, App. I. 

७ LA. Sept. 1918. Mr. Divatia summed up his arguments in à paper read before 
the Oriental Congress at Poona in 1919. 1 cannot but feel that in part at least the dis- 
pute between Mr. Divatia and Dr. Tessitori was due to the use of the nàgari alphabet 
which is unsuitable for the discussion of phonetic problems. 

# I use the term Primitive Indian (PI), or if necessary to distinguish from other 
Indian languages Primitive Indo-Aryan, to denote that stage of the Indo-Aryan languages 
before the setting-in of the «ound-changes which clearly differentiate Pali and the Prākrits 
from Sanskrit. Pl corresponds roughly to the stage of the langunge represented in the 
Rigveda. Middle Indian (MI) denotes the stage up to the time of the simplification of 
double consonants, say about 1200 A.D., when the Modern Indian (ModI) begins. Undor 

therefore is included Pali, the Prakrits, Apabhramáa 
ही ७, , Grammatik der Prakrit-sprachen, $ 154. 
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yet Skt apa appears in some Gujarati words as 3,.we must suppose that 
«pa was re-introduced, as a literary loan, at a later period into the 
spoken language: e.g. 5sarvû (apasarati beside Pkt. osarai which would 
give *osarvi in Gujarati); or that under certain circumstances as, eg. 
when PI apa was followed by two or more consonants, it remained as 
ava through the MI period: e.g. kaparda- (R.V. kapardin-) Pkt. kavad- 
dia OWR kaüdi G. kidi. 

5. There was a similar early tendency towards contraction of two 
vowels in contact This is seen in the sandhi of Sanskrit and in the 
earliest contractions of MI due to the loss of intervocalie y or v. In 
later Middle Indian, when through the disappearance of intervocalic 
stops large numbers of vowels came into contact, this tendency towards 
contraction seems to have fallen into abeyance for a long while, to reas- 
sert itself again in the modern period.  Pischel, it is true, quotes a 
number of examples where vowels of like quality coming into contact 
in Prakrit have contracted," But for th» most part vowels in contact, 
and particularly the groups ai aii, maintained themselves throughout 
the MI period. 

In the PI group ayñ (where & formed an interior syllable) on the 
loss of y ai contracted to 6: Pa. méra- G. mora (mawyüra-). 

Similarly in the PI group avi on the loss of » (under conditions not 
yet specified; ai contracted to ९: Pa. théra- (sthavira-). 

Otherwise MI ai av, due to the loss of intervocalic stops, were 
maintained separately till the OWR period. 

6. During this period late Middle Indian ava ata (< PI apa ama) 
become ai ait, which converge with MI ai (< PI a+stop+wu) Later 
ai ai, became the diphthongs a: au, which remain in many of the 
modern languages. but in Gujarati and Marwadi have become £7. In 
Nepali these sounds before nasals or when nasalised have developed 
even further, becoming first e o, then iw: e.g, N. kun (H. kaun) N 
khicnu (H. khaicna) N. süpnu (H. saüpna). 

This same tendency which produced close PI ? 6 from Aryan ai au, 
and MI close @ 6 from PI ai au, aya ava, is still to be seen in the 
tendency in Gujarati to make = 3 more close, and in the failure to dis- 
tinguish between = 3 and है 6, particularly in the unaccented syllables. 
Mr. Divatia, as noted above, calls these sounds ‘ ardhavivrta ' ; and 


11 Pischel, $$ 165-168. 
» 
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although I have failed to hear the difference myself, | would not con- 
test his view. But in any case, the sounds in question being more like 
the close than the open, I have notified them, with Mr. Divatia, as e o. 
It should be noticed that this earlier narrowing of the open vowels in 
absolute finality continues the tendeney which formerly narrowed MI 
final -2 -ó to -i -u, while ? and 6 were still preserved in the body of the 
word. ` 

7. The question of the origin of € 5 in Gujarati is further compli- 
cated by dialectical differences within Gujarati itself, and by dialectical 
forms which have entered the literary language. 

(i) In Kathiawar and Surath 6 is replaced by 7, as e.g. in son gh5do 
siti." 

(ii) In northern Gujarat à is regularly replaced by 5 and i by #2. 

(iii) There seems also to be a variation between a and 5, and 
between a (when followed by original ; in the next syllable) and e, 
which | have not been able to assign to any particular district. In 
these cases where dialectical € 9 have entered the literary language in 
accented syllables they have been lengthened to = 5. 

(iv) Lastly, there is variation between u and o on the one hand, 
and between u and » on the other. 

I proceed now to discuss the Gujarati sounds in detail. 

8. Both and 6, but particularly the latter, are pronounced more 
open when followed by n / d or r. In some cases partieularly in un- 
accented syllables, it is hard to distinguish whether o or » has been 
spoken; nevertheless the difference of sound does serve to distinguish 
difference of meaning in pairs like mor ' peacock *; mor * tree-blossom, ' 
gol ' round’ gil‘ treacle. 

è 
' 9. ट 18 a long close vowel in quality like French €. It is found 
only in accented syllables. Before or after ट ७ becomes 4 

हैं is derived from : 

(i) Pl ai, ë, aya > MI ê or e before a consonant group. 
ai: késudá (kaimsuka-) gèru (gairika) tél (*tailya-: taila-). 


8: khët (ksétra-) chédo (chèda-) jeth (jyèstha-) des  (désà-) nédo | 


| 
^ My informant is Mr. Desai, of the Ahmedabad District, to whom I am indebted 
for help. -- 
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(sn2ha-) mévrlo (m*qha-) seth (éresthin-) pikhvi (préksaté) bhiv 
(bhéda-) 
aya: divi (PA. diti < *dayats: dadàti). 


(i) MI ? representing an unexplained early contraction of ai. 
kel (Pkt, këli < *kadili * : Skt. kadali) hëtho (Pkt. hettha < *adhiatha- ep. 
Skt. adhastàát). 

(111) Contraction of a MI group containing &. 

(a) MI ža: déhrü < *dévaharaü *dévagharaka- (dévagrha-). 

(b) MI iu: bëhu < *bèuho (००२ ubhau). 

(c) MI aè: an£rü (Ap. annaéraii < *anya-käria-) and after this 
ghanéri bhaléri, etc. 

(iv) MI € of unknown origin, but corresponding to @ in other 
Mod I languages: ८१९८७ (७७७०८ pit ४९०७० hero. | 

(v) हैं of loanwords. 

(a) Sanskrit tatsamas: mégh «és ker, ete. 
(b) English [ei]: उस (jail) rélve (railway). 
(c) Portuguese er: res (reis). 

(vi) In some causatives from verbs containing radical a, on the 
analogy malvü (milati): melvi (mélayati). 

thérvavi dhervavi phérvavü servavi, 

(vii) Dialectically for Gujarati i: nék=nik, pedhi (pitha-), lili 
(: fila), s&sphul (: sis), hbhakh —bhikh, venà = vina, 

sla = val (6७५८६७) is perhaps due to the influence of réfi * sand ts. rom’ dust," 


€ 


10. ८ 15 a short vowel slightly more open than the corresponding 
long. It is almost equivalent to the English [e] in met. It occurs in 
both accented and unaccented syllables. Before and after e 5 
becomes 4. 

e is derived from :— 

(i) Preaccentual MI 2: jethani (: jéth) petaro (: pet) sevà! (saivala-) 
vehvài (vaivahika-) | 

(ii) (a) Postaccentual MI -aa-ai > हैं > € > e"*: 3rd. sing. pres. 
e (Pkt. -aë Skt. -ati), 2nd. sing. pres. -e (Ap. -ahi), 3rd. plur. pres. -e 
(Ap. ahi), inst. sing. -ë (Ap. -ai Pkt. -a8na—aem Skt. -akéna), loc. 


I+ As noted above, € 6, this sound is said by Mr. Divatia to be intermediate between 


« and ह. aw a 
. 1 
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sing. -e (Ap. -ahi Skt. -asmin or Pkt. -aè Skt. -ak?), ne (Ap. ammn«ai : 
an r- ). 

(b) Postaccentual a followed by # in the next syllable: sātem 
or -am (saptami) sapen or -an (sarpini) gophen f. or -an. 

(111) MI 2 in unaccented words. This shortening had taken place 
in OWR where the sound is written i («close e) em kem jem OWR imu 
kima jima: Ap eha- keha jeha; OWR bi beside be (dvé) G *be (as in 
beáni): here e being more open than २, when itself again lengthened. 
appears as long open € in G. be. 

(iv) e or tin loanwords. 

(a) English [e]: pen (pen) pensil (pencil), 

(b) Arabic and Persian i: eltemds (A, iltimas) esak (P. isak) 
ehsan (A. ihsän) koses (P. kosis) dedar (P. didar) pherist (P. fihrist) bemar 
(P. bimar) mehr (P. mihr) lebäs (A. libas). 

(c) English [+]: gent (guinea). 

(v) Dialectieally Gujarati i: Aetehit, pido (pinda-). 


lI & is a long open vowel equivalent to French é. It is found 

only in the accented syllable. Before and after ह s remains unchanged. 
It is derived from — 

(i) MI di; pēsvů (pravisati) ७8७७७० (upavisati) pehrvi (OWR pakirai) 
behr (badhira-) behn (Pkt. bahini : Skt. bhagini) bhes (mahisi) che (Pa, 
acchati) #2 OWR sai for *sái Ap. sadi Skt. satané under influence of sad 
(Skt. satam ). 

MI ai: pethü (pravista-), bsthü (wpavista-), pehlü (Ap. pahillaü), 
gheli < *gahillaü (grathila-). 

MI ai: gheri (gabhira-). 

(ii) MI ai of unknown origin where other Modl languages have 
at: kheevi (H. khaicnàá), g£do (H. gaira), theli (H. thaili), bel (H. bail), 
méli (H. maila), pedal (H. paidal), ete. 

ii) Pkt. aya in loanwords either from literary Jaina Prakrit or 
from a dialect which avoided hiatus between aa by -y-: ren (OWR 
rayant Skt. rajani) ven (OWR vanana Skt. vacana-) sën (OWR sayana 
Skt. suajena-). 

(iv) at aya in loanwords. 

(a) Sanskrit tatsamas: ver (vaira-) bhérav (bhairava-) veran 
bs ini); nen (nayama-) bhe (bhaya-) khe or ket (ksaya-). 
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(b) Arabic and Persian ai: En (A. ain) es (A. ais) ked (A. qaid) 
gebi (P. gaibt) pheslo (P. faisala) bedi (A. baid) €b (A. aib) ger- (A. gair-) 
n&h (P. nai). : 

(v) yà in tatsamas: eekaram (vyäkarana-), 
(vi) (a) Ml ah: kshvü (kathayati) sshvu (sahat?) vehvü (wahati) rehvü 
(H. rahna) lehr (lahari). 

(b) ah in Arabic and Persian loanwords: jher (P. zahr) nehr 
(A. nahr) sehr (A, sahry mehl (A. mahall). 

(vii) MI à followed by 7 ह in the next syllable, 

(a) MI ari are: gher < ghari *garh?, ghervu (*garhati or *qur- 
hayati: grnhäti) 

(b) Gujarati dri: terikh—tarikh, 

(c) MI a followed by i: kéd —kad, f. (kati-) mss, f. (masi) hed, f. 
(hadi- in Divyavadana) khé/, f. (M. kha/) cs/ —cal,f per, f£. (N. pari) ted, f. 
(tata-) néle=na/, f. (nala-) ser—sar, f. 

(viii) Gujarati à after a palatal: cepviisscdpvi. 


€ 


12. e ie the short open vowel corresponding to €, and is closer 
than the English [œ] in hat. It is found in both accented and unac- 
cented syllables, Before and after € s remains unchanged. 

e is derived from :— 

(i) Preaccentual Gujarati €: besadvü (: ७६७७०0). 

(ii) Preaccentual yd in tatsamas: vepàr (vyàápüra-). 

(iii) ya before two consonants in tatsamas : jestika (yastikà ). 


o 


13. à is a long close vowel like the French close o, It occurs only 

in the accented syllable. 
6 is derived from :— 
(i) PI 6 au ava > MI ०. 

6: kôthi (kóstha-) kos (krosa-) gathvii (góstha-) got (gotra-) gorst 
(górasa-) ghô (gódhà) chodvi (chôtayati) thódü (stoka ) dör (dora-) dàóhvü 
(déhayati) ghôdo (ghôtaka-) kohva (kôthayati) côkhü (côksa-) coli (côla-) 
tólvü (tólayati) koi (kô'pi) bhoi (bhójin-). 

au: górü (gaura-) cor (caura-) dhóvi (dhauti) moti (maukltikà-) pothi 
(*paustaka- : pustaka-) bhom (bhauma-) póli -(*pauli- : pulika) kod(h) 
(kaustha-). 


a 
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ava: hovü (bhavati) os (avaéyä) ofiyalñ (avasin-) Ochi (avacchita-) 
oldbo (avalamba-) kôüliyo (kavala-). 

(n) PI apa > MI 6: of (apawrtti-) khovü (ksapana-) 

(iii) MI 6 representing an early contraction of afi: mor (PA. móra- 
Skt. mayüra-). 

MI 6 in G. borda ( Pkt. böra- Skt, badara-) is unexplained, 

(iv) Contraction of a MI group containing 6. 

(a) MI õa : sónü (Pkt. sôanna- Skt. sauvarna-) kóhni (koph-ani-). 
(b) MI oi, where a Gujarati syllable follows: 708 (jyotisin-). 
(c) MI. ao when not final: pol (pratôli)." 
lun (lavama-) is perhaps a loanword from à dialect where, as in Nepali, 6 before a 
nasal becomes u, e. g. N, run ( squvarna-) jun (yygotenàü). 

(v) MI 5 of unknown origin but corresponding to 6 in other Modl 
languages: choi doi. 

(vi) 6 in loanwords. 

(a) Sanskrit tatsamas: krodh (krodha-) götar (gotra-), ete. 
(b) Persian: got (gost) jor (2dr) top (top). 
(c) English [ou] - bot (boat) not (note). 
(vii Arabic and Persian u in the accented syllable: tóbro (P. 
tubar) 66 (P. bu) sdbat (A. suhbat). 

(viii) In causatives from verbs (a) with radical u: jholvu: jhulvu, 
dolvu: dulvu, todvi: tutvü, phodvü: phulvi, bhôlvavü: bhulvü, etc., 
(b) with radical a: dhélvi: dhalvü, thoóbhvü ( : stambh-). 

(ix) Dialectically Gujarati u in the accented syllable: ólakhvü— 
*ulakhvu (upalaksaté) bhôthü=bhuthü, perhaps moth (musta). 


o 


14. ois the short close vowel corresponding to long 6. It occurs 
in the accented syllable before two consonants, otherwise only in the 
unaccented. 

o is derived from :—- 

(i) Preaccentual MI 6: sohag (saubhägya-) ochádvü (avachädaya- 
ti), given as 9 in L.S.I. but cp. below 8 15. ix. 

(ii) Postaecentual MI क aii > 3 > 9 > o:—3rd sing. imperat, -o 
(atu) 2nd pl. pres. -o (Pkt. -aħō < *athah) nom. sing. masc -o (Pkt.-a% 
Skt. -akah). " 


'^ Given as p3 in LSL probably mistakenly for the half-open ð before | 


B 
* à 
è 
à à e 
LA L "1 A v» = चू b 
T +. »- "E ua 
T “a ! $ 
t > 1 9. ® 
4 ‘> ८ | 
* "-"* s 
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It should be noted that final -añ becomes still more closed and 
results in -#: nent, sing -ñ (Ap. -añ Skt, -akam). 

In compounds the accent of the first member was retained. This 
is shown by the OWR forms, where the second member is weakened, a 
long vowel or consonant being shortened: eg. Rathaiida (Rästraküla-) 
Citaüda (Citraküta-) Sihaiita (Simha-putra-) Kasavati or kasati (kasapat- 
tikä) etc. In these words, then, as with final -añ OWE ai ava appear 
as o: Rathod Citod Sihot Lahor (OWR Lahaiira < labhapura-) kasoti 
désoto (OWR désavatäü) Phalodhi (OWR Phalavadhi < *phalavardhika) 
kārot (OWR baravata) karot (OWR karavata). For Rathod Citod : see § 8. 

(iii) ७ in loanwords. 

(a) Sanskrit tatsamas: olfam (uttama-) ottar (uttara). 

(6) Arabic and Persian u before a consonant group or before 
the accent: oddho (A. uhdah) ostàd (P. ustad) bokhar (A. bukhär) loban 
(A. luban). In the accented syllable before a single consonant o is 
lengthened : see above § 13. viii. 

(iv) Dialectically Gujarati u: okhanü=ukhänt (upakhyana-) odhar 
—udhàr (uddhàra-) kodalo—kudalo (kuddala-). In the accented syllable 
this o is lengthened: see above 813. vin. 


5 
15. 9 is à long open vowel. The lips are more rounded than for 
English [2:] in horse : it is therefore less distinct from 6. It occurs only 
in the accented syllable. 
3 is derived from :— 
(i) MI di: nôliyo (nakula-) p5hlü (prthula-) bohii (bahula-) lado 


- (lakuta-) hin (adhunà) cho (acchatu) & (tatah) pohr (OWR pahura ts 


(rom prahara-) bh5 (bhaya- m. in Lexicographers) vh (waha-) 55 (OWE 
sail Skt, &ata-). 
260० (caturvida-) is shown by its b to be a loanword, 


MI ad: cath (caturthi) cok (catuska-) pind (padaina-) जव (ŝata - 


puspa-). 


(ii) (a) PI apa ava ama > MI ava ava > OWR ai ai. 
apa: 2sarvi (apasarati) oga leü ( *a pagalati) 3r (apara-) nokhü (anyapaksa ) 
kon (OWR katina kavana Skt. ka punah) kidi (kaparda-). 


apd: oro (apara-), 
avā : gàkh (gavaksa-), 


Ja" 
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ama: soghü (samargha-) after which also mighi for *maghit (mahargha-) 
sopvi (samarpayatt) sigh (samünga-) sodha (samagandha-). 
föl (yamala-) is n loanword on account of the loss of postaccentual -m- , nom < nauim: 
MI navams reformed for “nomi (PI. navami) after nav (nara). 

(6) Pl api > Ml avi > OWR ai: kothti (kapittha-) जार (ka- 

pila-). 

üii) MI ai of unknown origin but corresponding to ai in other 
Mod I languages: didvii (H. daurna) coda (H. caurà) pohevi (H. pahiienda) 
एक (H. laundi). 

(iv) MI å: vohro (vyavahära-) unless this is a tatsama. 

(v) MI oy oi + vowel, final-ôi > iy:  kowal < küyila- (kokila-), 
Jyo < अळा + o (saucika-) after which soy for अळा, hoy < ho! (bhavati) 
and noy < na hoi. Words like bhôï where i represents MI -io -tu remain 
dissyllabic. 

(vi) au ava in loanwords. 

(a) Sanskrit tatsamas : gorav (gaurava-) dhïlü (dhavala-). 

(b) Arabic and Persian au: 3jar (A. auzär) orat (A. aurat) 
जि (A. taujih) dilat (P. daulat) n3kar (P. naukar) ph35j (P. fauj.) m5lvi 
(A, maulausx) sokh (A. saug). 

(c) English [aw]; Scar (voucher). 

(vii) Dialectically for Gujarati 

(a) à: chil=chal (challi} phom—pham (A. jahm) mig=mag 
(marga-) sot — sát(h) (sartha-) mon—man, chp—cap, 7707 (ts. üápatti-) sogan — 
(P. sagand) stalviim=sa - (sant-). 

(b) a in accented syllable: ghon—ghan (ghana-) pon=pan. 

(c) 6: see above S 7. i. 

(d) win accented syllable: gil (guda-) ts gor (guru-.) 


२ 

16. 3 is the short open vowel corresponding to. It is nearly the 
same as English [7] in Aot, but the lips are a little more rounded. 

It is derived from :— 

(i) Preaccentual MI ni: co-masii (caturmäsa-) copài (catuh pada-) 
and other compounds containing PI catur-, mosü/ (matursala) bhojai 
(bhraturjaya) mavalo (mrdu-). 

(ii) Preaccentual au in loanwords : ts. sabhag (saubhägua-). 
(iii) English [2]: olera (cholera) kolam (column) boy (buoy SPA » 
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(iv) Dialectically :--- १ 
(a) Gujarati u; ts. occhav (utsava-), scarvû =ucarvû (uccara 
whar—odhar udhar (uddhara-) kodalo—kodalo kudàlo (kuddala-) 
(dhur-). . 
(b) Gujarati a: 2cambo—=acambo (H. acambd). 
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THE ORIGINAL SAKUNTALA, 


Dr. S, K. BELVALKAR, M.A.. Ph.D. (Harvard), 
Professor of Sanskrit, Deccan College, Poona. 


It is well known that the text of Kalidasa's Abhijnanasikuntala has 
come down to us in four distinct recensions : the Bengali, the Kashmiri, 
the Devanagari, and the Southern. The play was first known to the 
West and was first published in India in the Bengali recension. 
Boehtlingk was the first (1842) to publish the Devanagari recension on 
the basis of notes and collations prepared by Brockhaus, Westergaard, 
and others; and being shorter, it was at once hailed as the truer 
recension of the play, particularly as it was also adopted by Indian 
commentators like Katayavema, and above all the learned Rághava- 
bhatta. One voice alone—that of Stenzler ( Hallische Literaturzeitung), 
i844—was raised in favour of the Bengali recension; but until the 
appearance (1870) of Pischel's Inaugural Dissertation entitled De 
Kálidásae Câkuntali recensionibus the cause of the Bengali recension 
remained almost without a staunch advocate, Weber, who was one 
of the Judges for the Dissertation in question, raised his powerful . 
voice agagnst Pischel's view, and with that the battle of the wits 
began and has continued in one form or another to the present day, 
the important landmarks in it being: Biihler’s discovery (1875) in 
Kashmir of a recension' more or less allied to the Bengali (which 


was transcribed in Roman characters and published by Burkhard, 
1884), and Reverend T. Folkes’ publication (1904) of ‘ A complete 
collection of the various readings of the Madras manuscripts" of 
the play, rendered necessary by the discovery (1874) of a fourth or 
South Indian recension of our play, which is more or less allied to 
the Devanagari. Unhappily death has prevented Pischel from having 
his last say in the controversy in the light of all the fresh evidence , 
and although a number of Indian as well as European editions of the 
play take up this question of the original text of the play, to my mind 
the attempts seem to be more or less of a partisan nature and so lack- 
" ing'in finality. It is of course easy enough to say that a particular 
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addition or elaboration is the produetion of a later unpoetie pedant, or 
that a particular condensing is dictated by stage necessity, or that a 
specific modification is due to some defect or ignorance in the scribe ; 
but we can accept only that as conclusive where both the internal (su h- 
jective) as well as external (objective) tests vield more or less identical 
results. A mere a priori judgment and a refusal to weigh and consider 
all the available evidence is not the way to arrive at scientific con- 
clusions. 

In the sequel 1 intend presenting a few cases where, in spite of the 
pronounced difference of reading in the several recensions, it has become 
possible to reach acceptable and probable conclusions. Thus, in the 
first Act, I choose the following two cases :— 

(i) The song of the Nati in the Prologue. The MSS. of t he Deva- 
nàgari and Southern recensions invariably give the first quarter of the 
Arya as— 

Lsilleu, Isis] chumbiäim bhamarehon 
but no reading satisfies the requirements of the metre. The Bengali 
MSS. generally render the quarter as— 


Khanachumbiaim bhamarehim uaa\|uaha, suaa, suaar | 


the last being the reading of the Kashmirian MS. Here too the metrical 
requirements remain unsatisfied, since it is inconceivable that Kalidasa 
should have been detected nodding in composing his favourite Arya 
metre. The Sanskrit rendering of the last word in the Bengali recen- 
sion is given as subhaga (which is a synonym for sukumar® she next 
word), or as Ghata=tarkayata, but more correctly by Pischel as a Dest 
form for pasyata. Now our tendency in a case like this is naturally to 
avoid the reading with the difficult word (which after all does not re- 
move the metrical defect) and to choose the easier one. But I am con- 
vinced that the true reading here lies on the side of the Bengali 
recension. For if we only assume that uaa is a result of dittography 
for an original wa (the singular of uaa) the metrical difficulty vanishes 
altogether, the full line then reading as— 


Khanachumbiaim bhamarehi ua su umarakesarasihàim. 


The second line similarly should be read according to the Bengali recen- 


sion as— 
Avaamsaanti sadaam sirisakusmaim pamaläo 


which does away with the awkward necessity of admitting two forms 


m 
® 
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for the nom. plu.  fem.— pamadà and daamanao, or pamadao and 


daamana—in one and the same sentence. The age and general reliability 
of the MSS. that actually give or vouch for the reading above adopted 
also tend to the same conclusion. Thus far what are known as the 
external proofs. The internal proof is still more conclusive. For, in 
regard to the sentiment of the song the question to be asked is, “ What 
is the motive for the sympathy of the maidens with the irisa blossoms ? 
Surely it cannot be the fact of their being kissed by the bees, for, that 
is their life-purpose. Nor can it be remorse for the pain caused in the 
act of plucking; for that remains unconnected with the first half. It 
must therefore be the fact of their heing-—not gently, but rather fit- 
fully—-kissed : kissed only for à moment and then forgotten altogether. 
Does not the song so interpreted gain a new significance! For we must 
not forget that throughout the play the bee motif is consistently used 
to describe the relation of Dusyanta with Sakuntala. Compare for in- 
stance the stanza Chalapangam dristim, etc.. where Dusyanta envies the 
bee his lot, or the song Ahinavamahuloluo, etc., in Act v, or lastly the 
hee in the picture (in Act vi) whom Dusyanta administers his dreadful 
poetic rebuke. The song in the Prologue accordingly suggests the fate of 
Sakuntalñ including her rescue at the hands of her mother and 
mother’s friends. The same Prologue also hints at the fate of the hero 
including his forgetting an earlier incident and his being put in mind of 
the same. Compare in this connection the words of the Satradhara— 
Arye, samyag anubodhito smi, Asmin ksane vismritaim khalu maya tat, 
The “Bengali-KaSmiri reading as emended above is therefore consistent 
with the intentions of the poet and satisfies all the canons of textual 
and higher criticism ; and this goes to prove that it is possible to con- 
stitute a single unified text of the play even in cases where the manu- 
seripts consistently maintain a difference in reading between the several 
recensions. 

(ii) The next case I take up for consideration is a hit complicated 
and perhaps unsuited for detailed presentation in an essay like this ; 
but it is chosen because it brings out a point of view which is some- 
what novel. and we must in my opinion learn to appreciate a drama 
from that point of view primarily. The passage or rather passages to 
be considered are the several speeches of Sakuntalà and her friends up- 
to the point where the bee emerges from the water-basin, their number 
and their order. For purposes of comparison ] give first the longer 
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recension as given by Pischel (using abbreviations very freely and not 
‘paving much attention to the exact wording or the correct spelling of 
the Prakrit\— 


नेपथ्य इदो इदो पिचर हो च्यो | 

गाजा-- a टक्तिगान... | रुतास्तपस्विकन्यकाः...... | Wet मधुरमासां दप्रांनम्‌ | 
जुद्दान्तदुल भमिद ete. ॥ यावदेतां क्कायामाश्चित्य... | 

राका Fal सडन्तले तत्तो वि...... MATAN णिङत्ता | 

प्राकुन्तला-- हला गा केवल etc. | [इति sara areata || 


प्रियंबदा--- ate asia | sea लम्मिदा......... घम्मो भविस्सदि | 
पराकुन्तला-- ate amta मन्तेसि | [इति भूयो amas नाटयति '] 
राजा कथमियं सा कराबदुछिता...... sargai... । इदं किलाव्याजमनोहरं 


etc. ॥ भवत्‌ पादपान्तररितः....-+ | 
शकुन्तला ला wae अदि पिगाद्धेश... ... । [saat शिथिलयति |] 
प्रियंवंदा--- सत्य दाव पच्योहरु etc. | 
राजा सन्यगियमाछ। SEHIR eto. | च्यथवा...न पुनरलंकार ख्खियं न 
uma) कुतः | सब्सिजमनुविद्ध etc. ॥ 
प्राकुन्तला  -..वाटेश्दिपन्नवक्कलोक्छि...चदशकव्मो | ता जाव गां संभावेमि। [इति 
| तश्चा करोति |] 
प्रियंवदा --- ...इ घञ्जोव YEUN fas । 
प्राकुन्तला — किंगिमित्त | . 
प्रियंवदा-- ...लदासणाघो विव्य aR चुद शञञ्वव्यो... 
प्राकुन्तला- च्यदो ज्जेव ete. 
राजा च्यवितथमाचह..... , | 93x: किसलयगागः etc. p 
व्यनस्यया-- वला...सव्यंवरवच्ह......गोमालिव्या | | 
प्राकुन्तला-- ...रुमगौच्यो...वदिच्यरो... । EN गावकुसमजोब्यगणा. ..व्यव्यं पि... 


ध्रियंवदा--- ...ataifa कि्गिमित्त... | 2 
ज्यन 4a या m ded ‘et eee | 
प्रियंवदा जधा... maw वरु ... | | 
ड्ाकुन्तला-- णख...दे मणोरुधो | [इति कलग्रमावर्जयति |] * — 
® - है fh * 
व्यनस्टया--- ...इब्धं...माचक्कौलदा | इमं विसुमरिदासि। | — 
" TPs A il ५ 4 LA & el 
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प्राकुन्तला -- तदो arava पि... | लतामुपेत्यावलोंक्य च सद्दषं | ्यच्छरिष्यं व्यच्छ- 
fea | प्रिल्यंददे fum दे णिवेदेसि | 

प्रियंवदा afe fa में fue | 

प्राकुन्तला-- व्यससरु कव रसा आमूलादों मडलिदा माछवोलता | 

उभे-- सत्वरमुपगम्य | afe सञ्च सञ्च | 


प्राकुन्तला- सच...... l 

प्रियंवदा-- तेण fe पडिप्पित्यं.,....चयासखापागिग्गहदगा... | 
प्राकुन्तला-- M... aaNet सगोरुघो | 

प्रियंवदा1-- ...सुदं कव WX... NANTES इद... | 


sieur wet ज्जेव... ससियणोह्ता,. .सिंचदि | 

ष्राकुन्तला-- जदो मे afefmar... | [इति कलशमावजयति |] 

राजा अपि नाम कुलपतेः... | MA etc. p तथापि... | 

चाकुन्तला-- wat णोमालियं fsq..... HET... | 

It will be easily seen that there are many things in this recension 

that need explanation. Thus it is inconceivable that at the very sight of 
the pious maidens of the hermitage Dusyanta would immediately indulge 
into sentiments as in the stanza—éuddhantadurlabham, eto. Secondly, 
what can be the precise point in making the mango-tree invite the 
heroine ? Surely it cannot be merely the subsequent comparison with 
the creeper. Thirdly, why is the Mdad/avilata introduced at all, and 
particularly her blossoming out of season ? The longer text as Pischel 
gives it seems therefore to be an utterly unmotivated elaboration of a 


‘shorter text. Let us next consider the shorter text as given by Cap- 


peller. In an abbreviated form it runs thus— 
नेपथ्ये-- इदो... ! 
रझाजा--च्यये «ferma | रतास्तपखि...... | DI मधुरु...... | चडान्तां 
etc. p यावदिमां...... | 
शकुन्तला-- इदो इदो | 
maur ear (USM | 
शकुन्तला-- गा केवलं...... | 
शाजा--कथमियं सा....., | इदं किलाव्याज etc. ॥ भवतु...... 


dM y 
® 
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wreauur— तह | [इति शिधथिलयति |] 

प्रियंवदा--- ...पच्यो'हरु 

000 XTWI— काममननुरूप......परष्यलि ।... सरसिज ete. ॥ 
भ्राकृन्तला-- ...वादेरिदपस्लवक्गलो चि Sema mmo. | 

EN uq ger र्ब. . लदासग्ाघो, . , के स शरुक्स्वच्यो | 


D शकुन्तला-- व्यदो क्ख... । र» 
> राजा-_ प्रियमपि amare... | च्यघरुः ete. VER 
, ro ... स्यनसया--...सव्यंवरवन्ह...णोमालिव्या। गां विसुमरिदासि | es 


* ~ 
"ac . आकुन्तला-- तदा "DH... | CWUT.. TEST... | गावकुसमजोव्वणा,..... * 





















a. . ~ 22 
— उवभो अक्खमो . .. 3 
xe __ प्रियंवदा--...जागासि...... | 
3 "LH 
| "-CmEur— या गछ... | 

T * v 


TO o प्रियंवदा-- NET... NUE वरू... d 

a शकुन्तला-- रसो ण्गं...... | [कलशमावजेयति |] 

G — राजा-- "ufu नाम...... | NENF etc. % 

प्रकुन्तला-- सलिलसेच्यसंभमादो....... HEN | — 

| Even this text does not explain our first difficulty, and does not २: 

— furnish any answer to the second question. The Madhavilata incident, 
however, it conveniently omits altogether. As between these two re- T; a 

+ - censions therefore we have nothing to choose, The Southern re censio sio 3 ipm. 

does not differ much from the Devanagari. As a last resource we - 
— — bum to the Kashmiri recension, where fortunately most of our doubts 
- — mresolved. It reads thus— | 


नेपथों-- इदो इदो | | | 
राजा — wa दच्िगन...... । णतास्तप्रस्वि...... | wet मधुर...... | या 
» छाया...... । ee Se 
4 À — ब्यनस्या-- eat सउन्तले। तडत्तोबि.........णिउत्ता! | ts 
ET ate गा केवलं...... | [erem निरूपयति 1]. a oh 
_ 'उभे-- इला सउन्तले | emi लम्भिदा...,..... wan भविस्तदि | 


i २७) = — | 
— ^ "rwn 4 pris da x > ^ J * E Wa? s" À 
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प्रकुन्तला-- way qrTzfrz......... 9 00 58 8T | ... संभावेमि | [राक्षः संनिकर्ष- 
मागच्छति || 
राजा [निवण्य i] argent... नियुङ्क । इदं किलाव्याज etc. 
प्राकुन्लला--- .....-अदिपिगणऊंण .........fafuate... | | आनस्या शिथिलयत।] 
प्रियंवदा-- ......पव्योद्र......उवालक् | 
शाक्ा-- काममप्रतिरूपं......न पुर्ष्यात | सरसिज etc. ॥ 
ae | प्रियवदा-- ...ण्सा...माच्ववोलदा,,.विसुमरिदा... | 
pe — खाकुन्तला-- ante विसुमरिस्सदि | तत्समौ पै गच्छति | 
MED nau fur इधय्येव...बउलरुकलसमोपे | 
0 शाकुन्तला-- fafa i 
|... प्रियंबदा--- ...लदासणाघो......बउलरक्‍्लो...... । 
ET - शकुन्तला ...पिव्यंवदासि i à 
राजा प्रियमपि...... | "ru: ete. p 
च्यनस्ूया-- ...इव्य ENTR... o गणोमालिच्या | 
णकुन्तला-- उपगम्यावजोका च ।...रमगौण काले... वदिव्यरो... | 
जोव्वशा... . ..उवभोज्यक्खमों ... ... | पश्यन्तौ तिति | 
प्रियंबदा-- ...जागासि ..पेक्खदित्ति | 
ब्पनस्त्या- ण Fa | = 
प्रियंबदा--- UT... ... «वर wea fa | 
__ शकुन्तला-- ण्सो......मणोरुधो | [कलशमावजयति |) ve 
; राजा अपि नाम....., | असंशयं etc. ॥ तथापि... ... | | 
_ शकुन्तला-- ......गोमालिच्यं उज्भिव्प...मज्हब्गरो... 
In appreciating the full value of this recension the following facts 
_ ought to be clearly noted. Dusyanta is entering the Á&rama from 
— without while the maidens are stepping into the garden from their 
ama. Naturally the king and the Indies are at opposite ends of the 
The king sees the ladies occupied in their task from a distance — — 
né him as enchantingly beautiful. Conse-  —— 
ER speech an idea like that in the stanza—Suddhan 
tog undignified, On the other hand the idea 
ws the — and has — 
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+3 | text is arranged in the Kashmiri MS. and this further explains why 
———- Dusvanta is tempted to remain where he was and commit a piece of un- 
gentlemanly enves-dropping. Then again the three ladies, we must 


remember, were all this while together; but now the poet wants to 
| give the hero an opportunity of viewing the heroine more closely by 
making her approach the Bakula tree under the shade of which, on the 
— other side, Dusyanta was probably standing concealed. Observe in 
i "this connection the stage-direction——Rajnah samnikarsam agachchhati. 
——- Thus the speech in which the Bakula is said to be inviting Sakuntala 


"becomes eminently justified. We may add that there is perhaps some 


— —- point in making Anasüyà loosen the tight va/kala just in this place and 
| a at this juncture and nof earlier; and in any ease, if Dusyanta is close to 
d the Bakula tree, only then is revealed the full suggestiveness of Sakuntala 
being compared to a creeper by its sido; and in order just to motivate 
a: this adequately, Privañhvada first asks her friend to advance towards 


the Madhavilata and then stops her in the middle. Only thus is the 


introduction of a second creeper by the side of the Navamalika explica- 

s. ble. That the story of the blossoming of that creeper out of season isa - 

SE > deliberate though skilful interpolation is also proved by the renewed . र 
reference to Madhavi in place of Navamalika in the stanza—Samkalpitam | 


0o prathamam eva, eto., in Act iv. The Same can probably be said of an 

* earlier reference to anahisarndhi-garuo dhammo, but of that I feel less. ` 

=- certain. The reference to Navamalika and her union with the mango 

3 tree is of course most poctically conceived. Please note in this connec- 
"tion Sakuntala’s ideal of a happy marriage- yauvana and upabhoga. - 

— Tt is entirely sensuous and it is just from this cireumstanoe that 

— — Sakuntalñ’s subsequent suffering gets its moral or psychological justifi- - e p 


cation. Es 
Le this last point is perhaps not likely to be fully appreciated, we | 
— take the liberty of dwelling longer upon it. The Prologue has already 
alluded to imam eva achira-pravrittam upabhoga-ksamam griamartum as 


^ å eo 7 b , 
ae 


B 





f 
छ, 


M the background for the commencement of the play, and we have 


— — the heroine using just the word wpabhoga in desoribing her aspirations in 
— life. That marriage involves responsibilites ; that pleasure can t 
Ars > an adequate goal for life; that love is chastened by. 
are ideas as yet foreign to this daughter of the M nymph 
Mahabharata [Adiparvan, Kumth. ed. Chapter 891 
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purely sensuous ideal: compare, Vayama tattvanvesGn madhukara hatäs 
(vam khalu krti. Dugyanta's love-lorn condition in Act ii, and the 
marriage in Act iii are conducted on the same lower level, The. 
infuriated elephant that breaks upon us towards the end of Act i may 

be thus said to typify the whole spirit of the Act. 

Mere impulsive passion must normally bring suffering in its train. 

This is just what explains the tragic element in a play like Romeo and 
Juliet; and this also accounts for the intrusion of the sage Durväsas, who 

is always reputed to bring true happiness under the mask of sorrow. 
Corresponding to the change in their outlook on life that is to be pro- $ 
duced in the hero and the heroine by the terrible ordeal of suffering 
through which they have to pass, Kalidasa has most artistically intro- 
duced a changed background in Act vi and especially Act vii. The 
comparison can be worked out to the most minute details (compare for 
instance the descriptions of the gardens and also the sentiment satdrh hi 
samdehapadesu, ete., and that in Ahanyahanyatmana eva, eto.): but that 
is hardly necessary for our purpose. We can accordingly conclude that 
where the merely textual criticism fails, higher criticism can enable us 
to arrive at a unified text, which may usually lie along the line of the 
longer text, but which can yet pronounce many a passage in the longer 
text as spurious. As a drama fs meant primarily for the stage, a re- 
cension that yields such extraordinary adaptability to the requirements 
of the stage carries its genuineness almost on the face. And we must 
not only not ignore the stage point of view but always endeavour to 

bring it in and give it the greatest possible weight. 

(iii) Next 1 am taking up a case where we have to omit a passage 
given by all the recensions without exception because of the require- 
ments of higher criticism, The passage is from Act iv where the 
wuptotthita disciple announces the arrival of Kanva and ascertains £iyad 
avatistamn rajanya iti. The verses Yatyekatostasikharam and Antarhite 
: fuëini are given by all the four recensions ; while after these in the 
Bengali, and before these in the Kashmiri recension, only are given the 
verses Karkandhiinam upari and Pädanyäsarn ksitidharaguror mürdhni 
Which of these formed part of the original Sakuntala? Those common 
— fo all the recensions, would be our first answer ; but the facts probably 
— — areotherwise. For it is unthinkable that a sage like Kanva would be 
| qe bed at a time when there was the rising orb of the sun on one side 
nd the setting orb of the moon on the other, and more, that the pupil 
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— Of the sage—after spending another gratuitous five minutes in expressing 
his sympathy for the fading Kwumudvati— would then go to announce 
sp mpasthitärn homaveläm unto his preceptor, who would then prepare him- 
5 self for the morning fire-worship! Surely the sage knew better than 
that when to offer oblations into the fire! Then as to the Kumudvatt 
stanza, even though we explain the theme as an involuntary anticipa- 
: — tion of the fate of Sakuntala, by what canons of criticism can we 3 
accept a fearfully padded line like—Duhkhäni ninam atimatrasudus- — n 
sahäni really coming from Kalidasa ? Neither of these two verses —— 
is quoted as his in any of the anthologies. On the other hand the 
remaining two verses are so quoted, and they —or at any rate the first 
of them—formed part of the original play, the penchant for alamkaraof २ 
latter-day writers being probably responsible for the introduction of 
— the other two, which have become so familiar and which have so suc- 
2 cessfully driven the true coin out of the market. —— 
“eth (iv) By way of a contrast [ now take a case where a reading not — 
—— given in any of the printed editions of the play has nevertheless to be 
Accepted as genuine. [ts existence is vouched for by the Kashmiri e 
E MS. and some three or four Bengali MSS. It occurs in Act v. ~ Sakun- 
^ tala has discovered to her utter consternation. the loss of the ring: but as — 
14 becomes the daughter of the dauntless Viévämitra, she does not lose 
^ heart but tries to awaken the King’s slumbering memory by narrating 
द A the story of the foster-deer. But that produces no result; on the other 
hand Gautami's attempted intercession brings down the King's taunt— 
Strinam a&iksitapa(utvam amanusisu ९ 
^N samdrigyate kimuta yah pratibodhavatyah ; 
| ( Prag antariksagamanat svam apatyajatam 
anyair dvijaih parabhritah kila posayanti x — 
We do not know whether the full significance of this verse is corre tly —— : 
: understood by all. Kālidāsa has here used his words very judiciously, — 
_ with the result that they produce on the mind of Sakuntalà an impres- —— 
_ sion altogether unexpected by the King. For she understands in th 
— verse a veiled allusion to and a direct slur upon her mother and the 
—  cumstances of her own birth, Note in this connection the words 
isu, antariksagamanät, dvijaih, and parabhritàh, which suggest 
renly apsaras Menaka and her going away to hea heaven ab 
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evidently had knowledge of the circumstances of her birth, argues 
Sakuntala, and as this knowledge he obtained only in the Garden scene 
(where, besides, in describing her charms the King had used just the 
word (a-)mänusisu), Sakuntalà thinks herself justified in concluding 
that Dusyanta was here telling a deliberate lie. Naturally she gives up 
her meekness and rates the King soundly. When, however, the King has 


the face to say—Bhadre, prathitam Dusyantacharitam prajasu ; tathapi — 


idam na laksaye.—is it conceivable that the daughter of the fiery 


Viévämitra would tamely pocket the insult? The printed editions 
however make Sakuntalà weep at this stage. patantena mukham avrityaY. — 
In fact however the poet makes Sakuntalé give a reply which does 
credit to her womanhood. The reply is in Prákrit, and we know how 
Prakrit passages got mingled and maltreated at the hands of copyists 


and even Pandits. It runs thus— 
Tuhme yyeva pamanam janadha dhammatthidim cha loassa ; 
Lajjavinijjidao jananti hu kim na mahiläo ? 
Freely translated it means: * Think ye then that men alone have the right 
to pose as judges of truth or to ascertain what is conducive to the wel- 
fare of the world; and that woman-—the modest and lowly woman—has 
no right to know thereof?" Can the modern champion of women's 
A rights desire anything better? But note again that after this sally 
= Kalidasa does make Sakuntala weep in a truly woman’s fashion. He 
has not entirely unsexed or unaryanised her. When some of the very 
E best MSS. vouch for this reading I am loath to father its authorship 
x upon an illiterate or unpoetie interpolator 

û— It is perhaps needless to multiply instances of which I can cite 
— — dozens, and I have purposely abstained from referring to the éringaric 
Fe elaboration in Act iii where I have not been yet able to reach any clear- 
| —eut conclusion; but enough has been given above to prove the possibi- 
| lity of arriving at the true and the original Sakuntala by a rigorous and 
— unprejudiced application of the scientific principles of textual criticism 
— principles which have been elaborated and successfully tested by the 
Classical scholars of the West during the last century and more, and 
which therefore it is waste of labour to seek to doubt or independently 
deduce. The final text naturally belongs to no particular recension. 1 









have been for some time working at its constitution and I am glad and 
of this opportunity of giving a foretaste of some of tho 
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THE RAMAYANA AND THE MAHABHARATA: 


A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY. 9... 


NAGENDRANATH GHOSE, M.A., B.L., Professor, University Law 
College, Calcutta, and Tagore Professor of Law, 1918. 


Historic Value of the E pics 
It would need a great scholar and an even greater artist to recon- 


struct the World which lies fragmentarily scattered in the two Epics of $ 
India, and as the present writer does not claim to be either the one or — 


the other, he will not attempt it. All that he may hope to do here is 


to indicate briefly the lines on which enquiry may be directed to this - 


end by those really capable of undertaking it. But why, one may ask, 

. need anyone take at all the trouble of reconstructing the world of the 
| Indian Epics, if it had no more substantial existence than in the imagi- 
— mation of the poets? Had the main story of these Epics, the Hama 







4 of “The Merchant of Venice" told by Shakespeare? To these 

- questions, the reply of course is, that a poet even when he is building 
4 x on old traditions and legends, and beyond question when he is relying 
 — entirely on his own creative imagination, must people his stage with 
T FT: beings and frame his background out of institutions and things drawn 

from the living world around him. The manners and customs of the 
3 times in which the poet lived would be caught and become embedded 
"3 unconsciously more often than consciously, in his writings with more or 
at ‘less fidelity and amplitude of detail. It is immaterial therefore whether 
Rima and Ravana or Drupada and Duryodhana were real beings or 
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… fact did once exist. The really difficult question to decide is, whother 
© the Ramayana and Mahabharata depict society at the same or different 
‘stages of evolution, and if the latter be the truth, which of them 
the earlier stage? Or is the society described in the one, 


thstandin nu nerous common elements, essentially different from 
5 i 
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and the Mahabharata any counterpart in history? Had they better 
foundation in fact than the stories, for instance, of ‘* Hamlet " and | 


m T ‘figments of the poet's imagination. The Ramayana and Mahabharata 
undo btedly deal with a state or states of society which in point of — 
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that delineated in the other? Having regard, too, to the composite 
authorship, at any rate, of the Mahabharata, may not one expect to find 
different stages in the evolution of ancient Indian civilisation represented 
in different portions of that Epic? If this surmise be the correct one, 
it should be possible by comparing the materials presented by the 
Mahabharata and tracing them to their sources in still older literature 
to build up an account of the genetic development of that civilisation 
from the Vedic to Buddhistio times. 


E i Data bearing on the relative ages of the two Epics and other 8 
B= | contrasting characteristics. २ uds 
2 t - Apparently there is here a vast field for scientifie research and an ; > र 

— almost unlimited one for quasi-, or more strictly perhaps, pseudo- 
ben scientific speculation. European savants, for instance, have not hesita- — 
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statement. The leading figures in the narrative of the Ramayana a 


ted to suggest that the age of the Ramayana must be later in point of Zi | 
time than the age of the Mahabharata on the grounds, amongst others, — 
that the Ramayana depicts a civilisation and a culture superior to that Y 
described in the Mahabharata." To that Indian scholars consider it a 
sufficient reply to say that the tradition round which the Ramayana 
was built was unquestionably common property when the Mahābhārata © ne 


came to be written. It would indeed be hyperoritical to question this 



















men, monkeys, bears and räksusas, whilst those of the Mahābhārata are 
men only, the raksasas evidently coming in only to enhance the stage T 
effect, the man-like monkeya and bears having disappeared completely. 
On the other hand, gods and other denizens of the upper and nether 
worlds (apsarās, gandharvas, yaksas, brahmarsis, nāgas, etc.) flit in and 
out of the scenes of the Mahābhārata with embarrassing ease and fre- — 
those regions, upon invitation sometimes, but not rarely also by ac ci- : 
dont, whereas Rama, in spite of his divinity, remains of the earth, earthy — 
throughout. Wonder-working weapons and accoutrements of warriors | 
abound in the Mahabharata, though they are by unkno 
the Ramayana. The Mahabharata literally revela in 


L This reason, given in some English toxt-books, ia m — | ९ 

by Weber in his History of Indian Literature, pp. 191-1 04. e ) 85 *. t vy | "p y LM 
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sible incidents, In fact, poetical licence which is kept within more or - 
less fair limits in the Ramayana passes all bounds in the ‘his monet 















and raksasas with fabulous powers, but Hanuman on the Rshyamukha 

hills and apparently also the superior rakeasas of Laünkà are able to 

speak classical Sanskrit correctly according to grammar and are steep d 

besides in Sanskrit culture The poetry of the Ramayana is without d 

question superior to that of the Mahabharata and is redolent of 
— forest, The poet of the Ramayana is more completely en rapport wi 
= Nature than the poets of the Mahabharata. The impression left on | 
| the reader—it may be an impression only—is that there are mo | 

kings, more states, more cities, more places of pilgrimage and mor 
- civie life generally in the country of the Mahabharata whilst there ar 
— more woods and forests, and more unbeaten tracks generally and more 
- intimate communion with Nature in the land of the Ramayana. The 
— men and women of the Ramayana are on the whole gentler and more 
humane, less passionate and more companionable than those of 
= Mahābhārata. 


-2 


Grounds for supposing that the Mahabharata represents a later 
epoch than the Ramayana, and, owing to foreign trruptions, 
a more barbaric stage of Indo-Aryan Culture 

















What do all these indications, and others too numerous to set 

É: t in detail, point to? The society of the Ramayana is, within its 5 
Es. limits, more settled than that of the Mahäbhärata, and P 

within those limits there is less of strife. But the civilisation of the ३ 

35 Mahabharata, such as it is, is geographically wider-spread. There are, | 

—- ms already stated, fewer unbeaten tracks in it than in the Ramayana 

— There seems to be no reason for doubting that there was in faota - 

— — kernel of truth within the plot of each Epic, though no doubt in neither 

has the poet hesitated to adapt and embellish his theme, as all poets — 

"must, to suit his special purposes: and indeed no pretence is made 

cith iex Ep pic to disguise the fact that this was being done. Without 

do 2n ubt, the eventa which form the basis of the plot of the Ramayana 

wore : of a date much anterior to those upon which the Mahabharata 
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अ, Ki }; Sund,, iv, 13, xxx. 18. The references to the text of the Epic* 
in this paper are to thoso published by the a cape Press, Calcutta, - 
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was founded. But the crucial question is, was the Ramayana com- 
posed before or after the Mahabharata, or were they composed at sub- 
_ stantially the same time? Or, as a third possibility, was one composed 
so long after the other that they must refer to different st ages of social 
development? My own surmise is that both Epics represent develop” 
ments of the same [Indo-Aryan culture, but at different places and in 
_ widely differing environments. The Ramayana must have been writ- 
_ ten long before the events of the Mahabharata. Otherwise, the absence 
L — of any allusion in the Ramayana to Hastinapura, Dvaravati and the 
— — many other principalities which figure prominently in the Mahabhdrata 
em 1 - would be inexplicable. A long interval of time must have elapsed to 
— permit of the spread of Aryan civilisation ôver the greatly enlarged 
area which came to be called Bhàratavarsa in the time of the Maha- 
X Bharata. But there must, in the meanwhile, have been tremendous up- 
~ heavals, due evidently to repeated foreign irruptions. The civilisation 
_ of the Mahabharata appears to bear to that of the Rämäyana a relation 
_ somewhat similar to that borne by the civilisation of the Holy Roman 
. Empire to the Roman. If the Ramayana represents the classic epoch 
_ Of pre-Buddhistic Indian culture, the Mahabharata represents its subse- 
_ quently supervening barbarian epoch.‘ Mlecchas, Yavanas, Sakas > 
= Hünas, Cinas and others possessing cultures of types which are uncom- | 
Promisingly non-Aryan inhabit different parts of the country and it i8 | 
found impossible to lump them up together with the Nisñdas and Canda- — 
- Jas, who had a place nt least on the outskirts of the Aryan fold, or to à AS 
. — &ecount for their existence by some ingenious theory of varma-sankara, २ 
— or descent from a mixture, in various proportions, of the four original | 
#3 castes, which were created by Brahma out of bis body. They live too २.२ 


Ci 


- i ‘ E | “१३८ 
—— * Of. M., Santi, ccvii. 42-45 TOS 
% J 0 Tt is a characteristic of the Indo Aryan intellect (and one that leada it into ins us E 











 numerable absurdities) not to leave a single fact which camo within its ken , without 
— #0 explanation or an attempt at one, and sometimes more than one. In the AnusGaana 
_ Perea of the Mahābhārata, it is soleronly affirmed that the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, - 
_  Drüvidnas, Kalindas, Pulindus, Usinaras, Kolisarpas, Mahisakas, La&tas Poundeas, + जाँ 
Kannañiras, Saundikas, Daradas » Darbas, Cholas, Sabaras, Barbaras and Kirlitos were = 
Esatriyns whe had ceased to be auch through want of association with Gr Ba as 
o o (CAnuébaana-parva, xxxiii and xxxv: Cf Manu, X, ४, ३4). The fact appears to have 
A! that thoy refused to accept tho place which Br&éhmana culture was d nh : 
them and defied th» Hr&hmana dispensation. In the Kary Car — "a 
" À "certe account of these Barbarians. *' The Mlecchas and ४०७८ 
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E 


in such close proximity that it is impossible by any feat of poetical — - 
licence to endow them, as the poet of the Ramayana was able to endow — 


Hanuman and the Raksasa chiefa, with expert knowledge of Sanskrit २: 
grammar and with Sanskrit culture. The civilisation of the Aámagana — 


















distinet strain of barbarism in all that appertains to the latter 
the difference in the methods respectively employed for the winning 

of their brides by the Princes of the Kosalas and the Kuru Chieftains. | 
The birth of Krsna Dvaipàyana, the reputed author of the M 

bharata, of Dhrtarastra and Pandu, the marriages of Santanu a 
Satyavati, of Draupadi with her five husbands, of Arjuna with h 
cousin Subhadra, the leadership in the councils and the wars of Duryo- 
dhana of the professional charioteer’s son, Karna, are symptoms sho ES. 
ing that the civilisation was, from the purely Aryan point of view, = 
a good deal out of joint." Mileccha, Yavana and non-Ksattriya princes 
are respected and even favoured in Duryodhana's court. The K 
princes apparently even learn foreign languages, for Vidura, for greater 
secrecy, affects to communicate to Yudhisthira his suspicions concerning — 
Duryodhana's plans to kill the Pandavas by setting fire to their — 





no doubt is still Aryan, but it is shot through and through with bar- 


~ barism.' 


T'he culture of the Epics pre- Buddhistic 

— I would not venture to fix the dates of the Ramayana and the — 
Mahabharata taken either separately or together, even in a rough 

manner. So free, however, are both Epics from any Buddhistie strain | 

that it may be safely assumed that they register the civilisation of 


at any rate of an age in which Buddhism had as yet made little 

headway as n rival system of culture. The single reference to *' Athe- 
of the Buddhistic persuasion" in Ràma's exhortation to Jabali* . 
obviously not to this Buddha. These two chapters of the A yodhya — 


4 Injfa-niyata, ax opposed evidently to the scriptural dharma of the Indo-Aryans). 


De Le ॥ above recorded however do not prevent mo from recognising that | 
a incorporated in the Mahäbhärate embody material of older — 
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- Künda, moreover, to my mind, bear unmistakable internal evidence 
tending to show that the whole episode of Jabali must be a later 
—— interpolation. 





Na = 
RCI The material side of this culture and enquiries relevant thereto. N 


Li i 7 


— The civilisation of the age of the Epics like all civilisation, had a 
material as well as a moral side. It is in no spirit of flippancy that E २ | 
put the questions: What did these people, Aryans and others, eat and M 
drink? Whether they were fond of wine or were as a rule abstainera? = 
— How did they build their houses and of what material? What did 
they wear? What were the special costumes favoured by the Brahm- २ २ j 
| anas, the Kentrivas and the rest, both men and women? How did 
they satisfy their economie wants and necessities? What arts and — "5 
~ crafts were pursued in their towns and villages? What were their te 
— notions of the luxuries of life? How did they amuse themselves ? 3 











The moral side of this culture and enquiries relevant. thereto. 


E of political and social power) but also those belonging to the - 

- other castes and orders, who at the date of the Mahabharata were so. E * = 
numerous that the time-honoured classification’ of the people into 

— the four occupational castes broke down and the grotesque theory of - 

x Varnasankara was propounded to explain their origin.^ What facilities, | 
or otherwise, did it offer to the lower orders to rise in the scale of cul- 
ture? Were there educational institutions of any sort for any of th 


classes, and if so what and for whom ? What were the relations be 


(त hg ^ 


‘to the State? Were all the castes bo 
: which of them रै Was | Aryan 


— 9 Spenking subject to correction, I 
tion ever corresponded pletely to the ing ० 
lus tion by scholars and in. the nc — onal ar id not | 
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was the position of the King? How was the Aryan state organised 
and to what end? What were the relations between state and state t 
Was there any ruling idea which governed these relations? Was there 
anything in pre-Buddhistic India which corresponded in any degree to 


that Imperialism and Internationalism of which we hear «o much in 
these days ? | 
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In what sense was Indo-Aryan culture spiritualistic? How many | 
participated in the Brahmanic summum bonum of holy life ? 


We hear it repeatedly affirmed by Indians and foreigners alike tha 

this Indian culture was deeply spiritualistic. Religion was without २ 

doubt the dominating motive in the life of the Brahmanas who unques- . 

— tionably constituted a class by themselves. Similar, too, was the case २ 

— with the Ksatriyas, and since all the three aéramas except brahma- २ 

—— carya had been open to them from the beginning, © and later on they 

# had been admitted to the brakmacarya Gérama also, they too had त 
j the possibilities of a religious life open to them, though their pre- 

. — Occupation with their specific dharma, viz, war and administration, Ay | 

must have in the case of most of them proved too absorbing to permit of २ 

their pursuing the holy life. But what about the rest— the prakrtas— २ 

— the common herd? What was their dharma? The Epics tell us abun- | "T 

A] dantly what dharma was sedulously preached to them. The Rshis knew 

x better than to prescribe the attainment of the Brahmanic summum - 

- bonum of holy life as the common goal to be pursued by Brüáhmanas — | | 

and non-Brahmanas alike. Who did in fact pursue it? Do 3 


s. 

So long as religion was a matter mainly of Vedie rites and ritual, it 

— "was of course the Brahmanas. But Indo-Aryan religion had long ceas- 
1 to be a mere matter of rites and ritual. It had developed, in the Fed- 
ante i.e the (Upanisads), a philosophy of religion which, though ostensib- 

3 rdinated to the traditional ritualism, really transcended it. The | 
Ve 5 $ with the Vedanta must have proved far too strong intellectual] २ 
for any but the most intellectual, and the conditions of extreme 

“nial a u nder which the goal of spiritual life had to be pursued must 
atly reduced the number of men, even amongst the Brihmanas, 
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(1) Amongst the Brahmanas. 
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who could practise to the full the Varnadharma prescribed for them. 
Those who could not, found more congenial occupation in service uncer 
the King as Raja-purohitas (royal chaplains), Amiatyas (ministers), 13 
Sabhasadas (councillors), '* or they engaged in what constituted the learn- | 
ed professions of those days e.g. physicians surgeons prefects of towns, — 
astronomers and village priests," A Brahmana was indeed free, for the | 
sake of a livelihood, to follow the occupations of a Ksatriyas or even of sé, 
Vaisya.!" MT, 
(ii) Amongst the Kshatriyas. Re 
The principal function of the King and the Ksatiiya warriors २ 
under his command was to protect the population from foreign aggres- = 
«ion and maintain and even compel them to observe their respective 
n d LFarnadharmas." A Ksatriva was in no circumstances to follow the | * 
| Fs “occupation of a Vaisya (which was to produce wealth without limit २ 
by fair means under the aegis of the King), nor could he take to 
l mendieaney like Brihmanas.'* In return for the services performed . 
‘by him for the community as a whole, the King had authority under 2 
the law to appropriate a sixth portion of the wealth of everyone except २. T 
of those Brähmanas who strictly observed their Varnadharma," out 
~~ of which he was to maintain virtuous Brihmanas who were too * | 
— — to beg (by grants to them of unnuities),® his ministers and other o Rg 
— —and his army of warriors," and spend the residue in giving alms and 
_ "आ yajüas.' As I have already stated, all the ä$ramadhar- — = 


+ 















d: as except, at first, brahmacarya, and later on that also, could 21 | 
practised by a Ksatriya, who was thus entitled to study the Vedas 


and the Vedanta and to follow the spiritual life, if he so desi red, 


aus the pre-occupations of his special dharma must “have left him A n 

— leisure or inclination to do 30. When, at * he conclusion of the. 

of Kuruksetra, Yudhisthira, being deeply affected by the exter 

of his relations and other Ksatriyas, and the lamenta tions | पून " T | 

womenfolk, desired to retire into the forest and adopt innyāsa, . 

—Ksatrivas and Brähmanas alike (including iled upon २ 
nes 
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him to assume charge of the mpire '5 and earn untold religious merit. — 
by practising the rijadhasma, which since it maintained and establish- EST 
ed all the other dharmas was declared to be superior to all the - Ww. 
other dharmas.” He was reminded that by practising the rajadharma, , 
the King became entitled, according to the Sästras, to a fourth share 1 | 
— of the religious merit acquired by all orders of his subjects, m E 
that a like share in the sins whieh they, the subjects, incurred 
deviating from the paths of dharma through the failure of the King — 


wu to exercise his danda (governance) similarly enured to the King.“ 













(iii) Amongst the Vaisyas and Sudras 


from engaging in the pursuit of wealth, that according to the Séétraa 
was the special dharma of the Vai&yas" It was degrading for wa t 
— VWai&ya to perform menial services, that being the special dharma of the 
Sidra. It was indeed the wealth of the Vai&yas which provided © Fe 
the economie support to the whole elaborate structure of “Spiritual ae _ 
Life" which is alleged to have been the dominating motive of Indo: २ 
— Aryan culture”* The Vaisyas appeared for a long time to have had no 
‘Tight to study the Vedas and perform yajiias. But to keep wealth 
eternally under the heels was an impossibility even in the golden age of 
^ —Indo-Aryan culture. Hence like the Ksatriyas they too in course of 
time became entitled to enter all the aéramas (brahmacarya included), 
and thus towards the end (and perhaps at the date of the war of E 
Kuruksetra) the Pedas with the Vedanta ceased to be a sealed book to __ 
them. But the Sûdras do not appear at any stage of this culture 
‘to have acquired this right." The story told of the Sadramuni 
Sambuka in the Uttara-kanda of the Ramayana” and the Südramuni- 
‘Samvida related in the tenth chapter of the Anuéasanaparva of the 
ahäbhärata are highly significant in this context. For a Südra 
te perform tapasyá was treated by Rama as a capital offenco and was 
summarily punished by him as such. But in the Santi and Anusasana- 
ari da re eatedly. stated that the bhaiksya or sannyasa dharma 
open even to a Südra and to women, who, to whatever order they | 
"might have belonged, were like the Südras precluded from participating 
Nis । | ७ M, Santi, lxvi, 5७४, ७-३. 
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—* 1 in the Vedic Sañskäras® There is n passage in the Sa ntiparva, which 
Mel says that a Vaisya or a Sadra might practise sannyasa dharma, but 
— not without previous sanction obtained from the King." Thus, while 
— — adoption by members of the higher orders, of the occupations of the 

| lower, was viewed with disapprobation but tolerated (being expiable by 
-Ti itable prayascitias), a similar adoption of the Brahmana's dharma 
| 2 fa by the Ksatriya was discouraged, and the adoption of the Brahmnna's 
। dharma by Vai&yas and Sadras restrained and in the earlier st ages, 
— in the case of the Südras at any rate, punished as a enpital offence. It | 
is stated in the Santiparva, that all varnas (including Vaiéyas and ——— 
Südras) might and should take up arms for the preservation of the — 
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€ d Bràhmanas,* and it is expressly related in the Karnaparva that | 
E, warriors of Vai&ya and Sidra extraction (not to «peak of Brahmanag 
i. f and Ksatriyas) participated in the battles of Kurukshetra.** eM 
EN * 
Te | Moral and material suppression of the Sudras — 
9-4 | : 
१५०३ | However, the cruclest restraint imposed on the Sidra was that ©” 

| j € 


y E _ which prevented him from gaining wealth, which he could not do for — 
Fe himself except with the sanction of the King and unless the object was - 
a to spend it on religious ceremonies which of course would have to be २ 


"P 


_ performed by Brühmanas and would be attended by donations of da- 
र. keinas to Brähmanas Whatever wealth à Südra earned beyond what 
might be necessary for the bare maintenance of himself and his depen- 
Mrs dents passed to his employers; although the Südras as a class, at th *1— | 
period neither of the Ramayana or of the Mahabharata, appear to 






y - have been slaves. The Sidra might satisfy the cravings of his soul 
\ 2 — by listening to the Puranas,” but the Brihmana who initiated a Si 


—* in the esoteric doctrines of the Vedas and Upanisads incurred sin 
for which he expiated by being reborn in a lower order." In — | 
—.— ef the epics, teaching (adhyapana) was, of course, a monopoly of thi 
Brühmanas. Neither a Ksatriya nor a Vaisya nor a 
able, by the practice of fapasyá, to attain Brahman 


- in that existence, The exceptional instances of Viáv amitra | 
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to the special favour of the Brähmanas” The utmost concession _ 
that the leaders of Indo-Aryan culture in the age of the Epics was * * 
prepared to make was to admit that by leading the life of a tapasa A " 
or sannyäsin in one existence, a Ksatriya, a Vaisya or a Sidra quali- RISS 


fied himself for re-incarnation as a Brihmana in the next.” n E ~ 
* | £z 2 4 
Je 
Common dharma of all Varnas i 4 ^ 
The four denominations of castes affiliated within the Aryan fold 


did not, as L have previously stated, exhaust the whole population” 
Of the dharma prescribed for others, E shall speak later on. The epics Ki 
spenk of a general (or sûrva-varnika) dharma of all vargas which was — # 
to forswear. anger, hatred, jealousy and cruelty, to be forgiving, to २ 
give every one his due, to speak the truth, to offer oblations to an- C ⸗ 
cestors, to procreate issue on the body of one's lawfully wedded wife, ^ — 


*« 


to honour one's parents and to maintain one's dependants.” LAS 
३ 4: 1 à » 
Indo-Aryan culture aimed at the holy life for the few nt the | * | 
| expense of the many. —— 
$ The sum and substance of all this is that Indo-Aryan culture _ 


in its golden age was spiritual in this sense. that it was calculated 
to provide facilities to a very few to attain the holy life at the ex- 
_ pense of the vast majority of the population.“ So far as the latter 
were concerned, it was, not a culture of spiritual advancement, but 


í rather of spiritual suppression, As will be shown later on, so far 


I 
Ye 








as the Ksatriyas were concerned, it put a premium upon the practice 
of war for mutual extermination and despoliation™ So far as the 
Vai&yas were concerned, the ideal was grossly materialistic. As for 
= the Südras, they were ruthlessly held down to forced physical and 
… moral servitude, The Indo-Aryan culture was a spiritual hydraulic 
press, with this difference that the pressure was applied on the wider 


|.» M., Anusdá., xxvii-xxx. 

~ Sh. hi Anuéa,, ०3111. 8, 50-53 

51 M.. Sāni, Ix. 7-1, Much of what is stated in the Mahübhürata about Varnüérama 

~ rma aro commonplaces of the Dharmaáüstear. But they appoar in the Mahübharafa 
in a more or loss concrete setting and are thus moro suitable eabjects for historical treat- 

ent than the collections of abstract propositions found in tho ७६०७७१, 

NN." M., Sonti, Ixv, particularly v. 9, 

vo # M., Sänt, Ix iii, particularly v- 0-10 he 
| ४-५ » Santi, lxv. 4, xovi, 20-94, xoviiexovill, — 
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ied 
| in order to procure an elevation at the narrower end.* I am not 


sure this will not be found to be the history of culture at all times 





all over the world.“ But nowhere apparently was it practised with २ 

po =r 
* The sketch given above shows beyond doubt that there was a verv gradual M — 
atgelioration of the condition of the lower ordors. The solventes which softened the s 
x rigidity of the Varndéromea hierarchy were, first, the Vedanta (Upantead+) whioh. d | 
— placing Jiidne above Fajña, at once made it possible for the Kesatrivas (amongst whom T L 
[ * according te Donssen and others, the Vedüntas originated) to enter into the spiritual] २ 


, 
७ 


99. aristocracy without tho necessity of an intimate acquaintanco with Vedió ceremonials, « 
— which in the beginning wus apparently denied to the Ksatriyas. The Brihmanas | 


3 (uu हुँ 
7 } ॥/ 
ae" x - 


i. 


admitting Keatriyas to the study of the Vedas but tried to exclude the other orders — 
— from the spiritual world of Jfñäna, aubordinating the Vedanta to the Vedas and making 
the whole thing esoteric exclusively amongst the Brihinanas and Keatriyas, But 
the Vaiivas necessarily got in after they be*ame participators in the study of the 
Vedas and Vedic sarhekGras, The solvent which secured the much more qualified « 
— wdmission of the Südras was tho Sdakhya philosophy and tho culte which grow round 
it, which condemned tho killing of animals to satisfy tho Gods in whose divinity 
they did not believe and decried the observance of the unmeaning ceremoniala at; 
A the Vedas as the one road to Moka («eo M.. S'ünti, cexxxix, cexl, eclxiv) Ouly 
qualified approval was accorded to the l'arnüéramadharma as providing convenient but 
by no means essential stages the way towards Mokea (M , Santi, coxliv. 3). TI 
Brihmanas compromised with the Sankhya philosophy just ne they did with the Vedanta b- 
and conceded that Südras fand even women) had access to sennäyaañ dharma (M., Sänti, — 2 
— eexov. 14, ecxxxix. 34, eexlii. 15) but that their attainment thereby of equal stato wit 
tho Bráhmanas was postponed till thoir next roinoarnation (Af, Anuld., ०७119. 50-53} 
— There were however radicals oven amongst Brihmannas and to VAijfiavalkyn tho Santis — 
Loo parva attributes tho following revolutionary doctrine nowhere else repeated in t 
— Mahübhürata-: * All Varnos," he said, ** are derived fram Brahma, "Thetefore nll Varna 
can be counted as Bráhimanas and all Varnas invoke Brahman (१५, Santi. | cavit > 
Note also that as the Upanislindn occasionally eend Brähmanns to lon no true — 
A … doctrines of religion to Keatriyas, ao in the Mahabhüraia, Brähmapas soninti Ly | 
BN to Vabikns ( M., Sani, 0881) anil even to Vyidhas and | | 
- Vana, cov), for the same purpose. The prantionl philosop MH LI 
was Vidura, the son of a Brahmans father by a Sidra mother, Bu 
— — — the whole doctrine of caste supremacy and the subjection of — Due Fn s ram 
replied by boldly affirming that the Sidra attained the salvation, | hich the twice 
| o born won only through the laborious processes of karma, yoffa moe n pay; | 
=  heurtoediy serving hia twiee-born patron, and — sam” goal wa M 
C0 be the portion of tho woman who effaced * | dnt the | M Fie her 1 
n. * Ube 
[seo Vimupurüna, part vi, ch. 2) 
| # Thus of Athenian cultu boasted Lew | » benutifal without 
extravagance and contemplati ve without un eg a 3 wealth in our eyes is a | hing not 
for ostentation but for reasonable tid , and it i» nc 1 4 $ vort 
we think disgraceful, but of endoavm to p." But, as Ft 
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the eold calculat "e" 
meulnting purpose one finds exemplified in the Varnisrama- २ 
-— tlharma, 1 do not say that even so this culture was not in its time २ 
bu 


and place a great and even necessary civilising agency. But one ought. 48 

not for that reason to shut one’s eyes to its more sinister elements, p" 

if only to demonstrate its utter incompatibility with modern requ छ 
ments, specially when one hears so much said to-day of the absolute 
eoe superiority. of this culture, and the duty is dinned into every Indian 
ME care, in season and out of season, by Indians and Foreigners alik 
— to revive once more and restore to India this ancient culture in i 


3 pristine purity and efficacy 7 


S E- ^e Brahmana and Ksatriya partnership in moral and political Y 
ie. ascendancy — 


> The Indo-Aryan culture of the Epics, I repeat, was grievously 
‘one-sided. As it stands confessed in the pages of the Epics, it aimed 
zr at maintaining the moral ascendancy of an intellectual class (th 
Brihmanas) with the aid of the strong arm of the Ksatriyas. “The 
T. Bràhmana preserved society from invisible and the Ksatriya from visib 
TA - dangers." " Since the latter was the sine qua non of ali ordered 
— E existence and Brahmanism could not flourish except within the “Peace ™ 
fa King who would enforce Varnaérama-dharma in all its stringency, E 
Rajadharma was superior to all other dharmas." But the King must 
remember that the Brahmana was created first: and could he not render 
— all the efforts of the King barren of fruits by imprecations made a + 
hundred-fold more efficacious by tapasya ** ‘The Ksatriyas must | 
— — therefore reserve the best of what they pot for the benefit of the Brah- c 
- mapas." The Brahmanas were the brains as the Ksatriyas were the arms 
of the pre-Buddhistic Aryan State! The nature of the partnership —— -~ 
rt bween the two orders is pithily expressed in the following amongst | 
~ 
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tizens eatatex; nor, since tho City at the date of the speech was an Empire र 
— Y 7 08 
was it for partici €— by the citizens of the allied cities The ‘life beautiful" २ i 
— labour of slaves more numerous than Gitisons and by tributes : — 
Culture, it soome, has ever been parasitic and hes never | 
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many maxims that lie scattered throughout the Mahabharata. “ Let 
the Brüáhmzana continually offer oblations (udaka) and the Ksatriya be 
ever ready with his weapons, and the world is theirs." ** 


Other-worldliness of Indo-Aryan culture, not singular. The 
doctrine of expiation its concomitant. 

But it is said, the ‘‘spirituality of Indo-Aryan culture lay in its 
other-wordliness. The Brihmana himself believed and had persuaded 
the other orders to believe that the soul of man (and not of men only 
but of all sentient beings) was immortal, that it passed from body to 
body, its location at any stage being determined by the merits and 
demerits acquired by it in its previous incarnations. But this other- 
worldliness was by no means the exelusive property of the Indo-Aryan. 
It dominated equally the European Christian of the Middle Ages. Cu- 


— riousiy enough, the doctrine of expiation serves in both systems to rid 
+ the doer of the consequences of his acts on the way." The Ksatriya 
expiated his sins by dying on the battle-field, * and Duryodhana, for a!l 


his iniquities, was led into Heaven by chanting Gandharvas and A psaras." 
The thief expiated his sin on the block or transferred it to the King's 
shoulders, if the latter unjustly let him off.^ So in the Middle Ages of 
Europe, the heretic was humanely burned in order that by atoning for 
his false opinion on the stake, he might find the gates of Heaven, which 


- ordinarily opened only to the true believer, not unceremoniously shut 


on his face. ‘= 


Indo-Aryan culture one of severe all-round discipline. The position 
of the Indo-Aryan King a difficult one, requiring high 
qualities of character. 


+ 


The Brahmanic culture was undoubtedly a culture of severe all — 


round discipline, lighter on the Bráhmana so far as the political sanc- 


tion was concerned,” but severe enough as regards even him in other २ 


respects," The Aryan King who sought to discharge his duties con- 
scientiously did not by any means have an easy time of it. The Indo- 


Aryan coneeption of à community without a King was not unlike the Se | 
u^. 
a^ . 


9» M., Santi, xviii. — x 1S 
M., Salya, \xii, कडेल, OO 5 
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V M., Sindi, एकया, ote. > 
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E M.. Santi, ixxiv. 22, also Vana, xxvi 
^ AL, Sintt, xovili, 46-48 

$$ M., Santi, Ixxxviii, 18-20, Adi, coxiii. 1. F 
प्रा M., Sūnti, ivi. 22, 31; lxv. 
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६ H | ॥ à r र | bas a + 
obbesian. © Asin water, the bigger fish eat up the smaller, so if there २ Lx | 
E 24 r 2 T- 





Ki h a^ ८ पट हः 
he no King, the more powerful begin to eat up the weaker subjects; "M — — 


» 


complicated Varnasrama-dharma amongst a people naturally so inclined, — 


Besides, as will be explained in another place, the Aryan King had ni 


> 


polity depended thus enticely on the personal vigilance and industry of २ 


the King. The King was in fact, as in t heory, the pivot of this society | 


C 


DL What, if.a King proved a failure? Cast him out. unhesitatingly said = 


` the Indo-Aryan lawgiver. “If the King is incapable of protecting ais "i. 
. subjects, if he obtains revenue by oppressive means, if ho has no far-sight-- | 
—  .*d counsellor, let the subjects unite and destroy that cruel, virtue- — — — 
a destroying abomination of a King." “The King who having un TED s 
cum taken the task of governance shows indifference in its discharge should «७ 
— — by all means be destroyed like a rabid dog." On the other h | 
= when a community has been left without a ruler, “let the subjects go 
— — forth in a body and welcome " the first powerful person who offers to — 
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It could not antecedently have been an casy task to maintain the २२ — 
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lack of external enemies, The success of the Varnäérama scheme of 
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establish Varnasrama-dharma, and instal him'—2and this even though 
- * 4 ^s 3 ` 
oro he might bea Sidra. — 
& M * > E S > = 
A Need. of self-discipli | | = "s D 
डू 1 Need of self-discipline, not however amounting to selj-abnegation. |] 
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The personal factor was therefore all-important. The successful. 
Indo-Aryan King had need, as indeed he is repeatedly adjured, to be 


anger, nor if you are overcome by avarice, nor if blinded by preju- - 
dice." The ideal King must be a perfect embodiment of everwatchful - 
and sustained self-discipline.” 


@ 
= — 
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Diversions of Princes in Epic India. 


PS, + ~ T 


QM:  eourteously, to overcome indolence and avarice, to subdue the senses, — 
E 


— and to enjoy things that are fit to be enjoyed," ar amongst the in- 
teo #6 M, Stinti, Ixvii. 16; Ixviii. 8, 10-21. mM R., Ayodh., xiv. 54-55; Ixvii. 9-30. 
L0 08. AL. Annid., ixi. 32. SM. Anudil., lei, 33, Sünis, xcii. 9. 
To Tar M. d lxvii 7 ^ Af., Santi, lxxviii, 35-40. 
५५ M., Sabha, v. 91. 
99 M., Santi, lvii. 19-22. 
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| the master of his senses and faeulties: ** Conquer yourself and then pro- | 
ceed to conquer your enemies.’ “You cannot dispense justice in रे 


MT But he had no need, on that account to be an ascetic. ‘To speak — 
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| dispensables enjoined upon the King. Thus the King was expected to 
| patronise the arts and sciences, and although a Ksatriya had, first and 
foremost, to be a warrior, he was free to cultivate the gentler necompliah- 
> — ments. Yudhisthira could play a game of dice when occasion required — 
— — and though he was no matoh for Sakuni and in consequence lost an * 
empire, he did make his mark in it in the Court of Virita, during the. | 
—ajnataeisa of the Pandavas.” Bhima appropriately became the Court ०.०० 
T f." and Arjuna who had been taught music and dancing by the — 
Gandharva King Citrasena found ready employment as a teacher of २. a 


ut 
LA a 4 


"those arts to the royal princesses, one of whom was destined later on to — 


| r E "d 3 — 
Xe 
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e his son's wife?! Nakula and Sahadeva took charge respectively of 
preserve his incognito) having previously learned the patois of the cows — 















the King's horses? and horned cattle, the latter (the better to 


herds, whilst ex-empress Draupadi proved an expert lady's maid to. 
Queen Sudesn&, in spite of all the latter's nervous fears on the score of 


the extreme attractiveness of the fascinating stranger, who alone and # 
—  mnattended and meanly clad traversed the streets of the capital in search 
of service and could scarcely persuade her royal mistress that she really 
[ É - was what she pretended to be. The Ksatriya warriors had to be, on S 


ra suppose, expert charioteers, but Krsna, Salya, Uttara and the my- | 
s thical Nala appear to have done even better than professionals. = 
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_ These tastes, however, might be carried too far, as both Yudh 
hd Nala found to their cost. Nor, as we have seen, was self-ab | 
tion in Kings commended when pushed to extreme limits. M CK: 7 was 
5 Yudhisthira not suffered, as he anxiously desired, to abandon d hot old 
‘to become a sannyast, he was roundly acoused by his brothers a pete 1 rife 
of being unmanty for entertaining this wish. Ved: 
Rr “God has created you for work and work you must 
—8 Lo renounce the world,” and Bhisma takes him to task for 
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Bhäratavarsa of the Epics a conglomeration oj small independent States, २. 


As I have stated, the external features of the world of the Rāmā- u 
yana were not quite the same as those of the world of the Mahabharata 
and, as previously outlined, the composition of the population differed | 
materially, in the two epochs. "The world, however, as depicted a 4 

९ — both the epochs was composed of a vast number of independent States 
each consisting of one or more cities, rural areas and forest tracts, A 4 
‘the last inhabited by persons who had renounced the world and wh y RM 
P. were, equally with others, subjects of the King and entitled to his 
protection. 
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. 3 
The Indo-Aryan State. An unconstitutional personal Monarch J 
governing through a personally supervised bureaucracy. 


The Chief Town where the King resided had to be strongly forti- 


-— governed from the capital through a hierarchy of Royal Agents rad 
— the ideal State pictured by Bhisma in the Santiparva there were 

3 Governors of single villages, above them Governors of groups of ten 7 
villages and above them again in succession Governors of ^ hundred .- [2 | 
anda thousand villages. Each lower denomination of Governor handed 3 
over his surplus revenue to the Governor placed immediately above —— 
him. A Governor of a thousand villages might have his seat in a — | 
tributary town (Säkhänagara) and appropriate the receipts thereof as 
his own remuneration. The work of these Governors had to be cease  ._ of 
essly watched and supervised by Ministers and Inspectors. At the — 
head-quarters there was a body of Ministers, of whom four were NN 
. Bráhmanas, eight Ksatriyas, twenty-one wealthy Vnisyas. three chaste Mu 
५ | d modest : t Südras and one an accomplished Süta-—all of course nomi- — 
d b, | None of these should he less than fifty years of ~ ^ 

viz. the four Brahmanas, three Ksatrivas and — 

the one Sa jü — c d the King's Advisory Cabinet and assisted him 
n framing ordi ces.” The making of laws proper was beyond the |. 


é 


Dum interne of the King and Cabinet alike. The Prime Minister shared 


—— of duty at each succossive call made upon it Vhe l 
se them dio tho death of mortals, and surely as postis —— 
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M in the innermost counsel of the King, but his functions too were advi- 
— sory, to warn but not to command"! Besides the Cabinet just men- 
" E — tioned, there was a larger sábhá. the members of which had to be 
modest, truthful, straightforward, possessed of self-control and who 
| were, above all, good speakers. But all these various parts of the - 
structure were as loose stones laid one above or by the side of the २ 
other without any cement. This last was supplied by the personality >>> | 
of the King, who set them working and co-ordinated their efforts, and 
who kept constant watch upon them by personal vigilance or through — 
spies, fora King might not trust implicitly even his own son,“ not to 
r speak of Ministers. The Kimg, in short, was an unconstitutional sove- - 
n - teign and the instrument of his rule a highly centralised bureaucracy. - NS 
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Vo trace of selj-government in the Indo-Aryan State. - i $ A 

७. rt | 

i +2 Neither the Ramayana nor the Mahabharata discloses the existence ॑ — - | 
of a single institution possessing an appreciable measure of autonomy 25 


het | or self-rule. That of course does not prove that gilds and other २ 
























j associations did not exist in Aryan India. But the evidence furnished E: Á 
ua ^ — PR. A 
a by the Epics militates against any assumption that such associations, if — 
—— any existed, had the slightest influence on the determinations of the /— T 
_ King in the domain of politics.” protect the subjects from thieves, — “4 
di Te ७ क$ » 
M MP | f 4 
Mt Doo 9 AL, Sheri, Ixx vii, bexxiii. " 31. , Sünti, Ixxxiii. "we | oS T. 
t 1 1 ०० M., Sūnii, xxxv. 32: Ixix 8-9 | — fS 2 
| Mi wv *^ As in the cave of VaraGirameadharme, what is stated in the Mahābhārata + 2. 
Rijadharma is to a large extent made up of the commonplaces of the Samhiítàás (seo foot - 
| ४४७६७ 41 above). But here again the account of the Mahábhürota is more conereto and © 
therefore more suitable for historical treatment than the compilation of abstract proposi- "AMI 
2 /— tone in the Samhstas. bh A x | 
I à है, 9 Gilde and Associations in India. There are in the Mahabharata casual referen — 
ry to epics nod ganas which have been sought to be identified with ** gills" and ** local - 
Tec corporations" They no doubt were associations of man within the Indo-Aryan 
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© bit the importance assigned in the same passages to scenimukhyas and urge: 

one to suspect that those associations themaclves were monarch 

0  srintocratically organised, and were not "" communities” in the —— | 

tendency all the warid ower and at nil tire has been for th te-arganis | 

reproduce itanlf in the «malle: associations, and Aryan Tortia could a ly have been 

ss ७३८२ 68 to this rule. Tho Indo-Aryan government, from the evidence 

Epics, the Dharmasástras and the Dharma sahhităs, appears to have 

monarchy. This form of government ie however hardly LE 

t government to bo met with in any politically organised nu nity. 

(0 40 have boon proceded by scattered self governing tribal a voc 
| who led more than they governed. As in other parts of 
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x | 

eheats and robbors within his jurisdiction and to assess the taxes — 
payable by traders and craftsmen after careful computation of तिला 
incomes and outgoings, their working expenses and the requirements of. — 
themselves and their families were amongst the bounden duties of — ay 
the King. The King was advised to recover taxes from the subjects in | 

a variety of ways, but so as not to exhaust them.” The King must | 
not kil the goose that laid the golden eggs, and therefore had t 
see that the Vaisyas came to no harm. “It should not be difficult i 
says the Mahābhārata, ** to please the Vai&yas, and nothing is mor 
praiseworthy.” The share of the subjects’ wealth which छ King eould —— 
— take as taxes was fixed by law, “ but it was no sin when the treasury | 
2 was empty to take money from them unlawfully and oppressively EN | 
and the sin thereby incurred was capable of expiation after the — — 
stress was over." In normal times, however, the King was counselled — t Drap 


Fu d 
—— — — to draw his revenues from his subjects “after the manner of the leech, 
ub ( e 
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काट) imposed itself in the firstinstanee upon tribal groupa 4o constituted, and ite gener CEN 
E Ie al tendency, hero as elsewhere, was no doubt to progressively displace the self-rule of the 





T ey original tribes organisations. Hut this tendency does not appear to have been pushed aS M 
— Hinda-India to its extreme logical limits—to the destruction, namely, of all solf-oxist- 

A - ing ansocintions—a pesult which was suecesafully attained in the later stages of the | eur 
NE s Roman Empire and in the post-Feudal Monarchie» of Continental Europe. So far from 3 - 
l — ‘thie being the case, within the limita imposed by the Varn@érama dharma. Fado Arpan | * 64 
£ : * à polity appear» to have been one of great tolerance and almost absolute laissez faire. + 


| — — Having regard to the leterogeneons materials upon which it had to work, the ⸗— — X 
| = dharma would bave been stillborn if it had not known how to let a great many thinge * 

i: 4 well alone. Gilds and associations, governed in their internal relations by customary. 4 
i ralos emanating from within themselves, thus survived and were tolerated but only ry 
| ७००५५७७ d in so (ar as they did not interfere with Varnaérama.dharma..— 1t would, in = ~ ; 
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E this view, be a great mistake to regard these gilds and associations a» parts of the — ” 
a Varniitrame polity and as being organiesily connected with it They lived on, ib Te 


* 


w- 


2: fact, whore they did, in spite of Varnüsrama-dharma and not on — of it. In — . 
Dl. ages. in तळ asin other countries, these and other associations amongst the people — De 
z * * sprang into fresh life or declined in proportion as the central authority was contracted of . ७7 
2)... expanded. The problem of reconciling local autonomy with central control is indeed a : j | ४ 
>. क modern one, and still awaits satisfactory solution. * 
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brats from every possible point of view, I am still unable to discover any trace uf — 


»2 E “Fought to add here that having examined ch. ovii of the Säntiparva of this Mahle ~ 
132. p r blican institu ions in any of ite vorses or in all of them taken together. 
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fm 4 ‘ 


Relation between the King and his subjects was personal. À 


It was, on the other hand, the duty of the subjects to give pz 
their all into the treasury to save the king. This was because, it was iE 
‘said, the King's power rested on his treasury, upon the King's power - 
depended dharma, and if dharma was not maintained, there would . 
be anarchy and the subjects would be ruined.” It was equally unwise 

for the Raj& to be oppressive without necessity. The King who so — * 
acted acquired ill-fame in this life and was damned in the next. « * 
On the other hand, if the King was a rospooter of persons bountiful: A 

and courteous, inen would come to regard his misfortunes as their own, | — 
and would risk their lives to repe! them." Apart therefore ‘rom २ 
the religious sanction, the foundation of righteous conduct on the part 
of the King and of loyalty on the part of the subjects was enlightened 
self-interest 
| One need not be surprised therefore at the exaggerated importane 
attached in the Epics to the penal sanction (danda) in the maintenance 
of dharma and the occasional glorification of royal power (bala), 
* — being placed even above dharma. “If”, says Bhisma, “ danda h 
— nOr flourished in this world, people would have oppressed each other. M 
^ It is through being protected by danda, that the subjects exalt the - 
um T King, therefore danda is superior to all. It is danda which makes men 
| pursue the path of virtue. It is dagda which incarnated as Ksatriya 
* - and remaining ever wakeful preserves the subjects". Bala is superior 
LU. even to dharma, for dharma rests on bala.” | 
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The King not a national King and his subjects not a nation. 


The relation between the King and his Rate Le thus entirely. 
personal. The King was not a national King and at 5 sui ects were no p 
T * a nation. They were merely so many Brähmanns Kantri: ‘a Mi 

Südras and others living within the jurisdictio à adh kara) [ thi 

or that King. A King could stake his kir dom (even as he could 

—— himself, his brothers and his wife) + on t ut 
1 Whether it was Yudhisthira or 

- Matter to the subjects, if the trentn nt the ; the M r ees eee EASE ve 

the same? On the eve € stra's re * st, the 
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+ and thoroughly individualistic (in the sense of being self-interested 


‘The Brahmanas, really so called, cach looked forward to attaining his 
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assem hied subjects declared : ** Your son Maharaji Duryodhana, had २ 
looked after the kingdom 
























in the same manner as in former times 
did Maharaja Santann, your father Vi itravirya and Mahatma Pàándu. — 





| 
, 
१ M E 


Duryodhana having dealt unfairly towards his cousins and grossly 
maltreated their wife and his being the cause of the destruction of his — 
kindred and other warriors and the exhaustion of the roval treasure in 
an iniquitous war, that was not their concern | 


Indo-Aryan society of the Epics, like modern sociely atomistic and 
individualistic and in the bulk materialistic 


* 
[2 
®, 


Society in its composition was, 50 far as the Epics show, atomis 


There is, as | have already said no trace in the Epics of a communa 
life of any sort having any influence on the methods of government, 77 


own personal salvation without being in other people's way ven the 

äéramus of the Reis were organised on monarchie lines * The Ksatriyas, 

like the “comitatus” of Germanic chiefs. were the servants of the = 

King, apt like them, unless carefully handled to get out of hand, but — cu 

constituting in essence, for all that, the personal retinue of the King 
e Vaisyas were human cattle (the metaphor is not mine) who were to 


be treated with kindness and consideration on account of the suste- 


nance that could, with a certain amount of tact, be extracted out of 
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— 9* M., Sünts, evil I huve exclnded from my consideration the Harirone which | bs, 
fo not think ean be regarded as an integral part of the Mahabharata or even contempo- , 


"mneous with it. 1 consider it. however, only right to state here that the description of 
Ta “Indo-Aryan polity given ७७०४७ may nol apply im all particulare to the Yadavs league 
ANS hich appears, at the time of the Kuoruksgotra war, to have grown out of the coalescence 


number of independent fighting clans thrown together by premere of external 
ded into oan at this period by the genius of Krana, Krene hinsell 
— appreciated the inherent weakness of the Yádava league and pre 
sewolont autovracles of the Middle Rast, and was mainly instrumental 
१ the hegemony of Yudhi¢thira. Before the Räjasüye of Yudhisthira. be 
Secured the willing sutdoission of the Yadavas to Yudhighthira (M., Seb, xxxii). Boe 

his connect N, lxxxi, which is extremely instructive. It ix worthy of note 
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ding ta jn -Mahübhüral (Sünté, ccexxxix. 00-111) and the Puränas, the 
iof the Ks pm at Kurukgotra and of the Y 68७४७७ at DvüárakA was deliberate 





x the relief, of an oppressed world Why! Wasit for tho ostab- 
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d e them," The revenue they paid was quid pra quo for the protection 
they enjoyed. The Sidra was hardly any better than a slave, though 
mit he was virtuous lie was to be respected, and was to be treated with 
kindness and consideration in any case" But as previously stated, he 
must not accumulate wealth, lest, as the Mahabharata is careful to 
— explain, he might through it obtain ascendancy over members of the 
Pr — superior orders.” Whatever surplus out of his earnings remained after 
PE — meeting the necessary charges of maintaining his family went to his 
aster," In a society so constituted, patriotism must have been a « 
ntiment unknown to King and subjects alike. There could be no - 
principle of life and growth within such a society. It was not an 
organism. It worked, as all bureaucratic machines must work, by 
_ impulse imparted to it from without." This is one of the secrets of the 
- striking ''modernity," of the characters of the great Epics (as com-- 
pared, for instance, with those of Homer), notwithstanding the seem- 
—angly archaic back-ground against which they move. Modern society 
too is atomistic and individualistic, and until very recently, the only 
- eoneeivable bond which could keep the social fabrie from dissolution २ 
into its somponentt monads was the power of the King or of a class which — * 
had possessed itself of that power. Society has no doubt in recent २ 
y times begun dreaming of à new communal life which it fondly names $ 
“democracy "—2a word borrowed from the political philosophy of the — S 
— Greeks, amongst whom it appears to have been something more than m 7 
dream. Some modern nations have even persuaded themselves that by * " 
the special favour of Providence or owing to the native genius of their ह 


3 race, "democracy " with them is, and for long centuries has been, a Eos 


- reality, so that democracy is for them only, whilst autocratic governance T T. 


"U m 









, jai - is the eternally ordained destiny of the rest of mankind. But this, it 
| ai js easy to demonstrate, is a grotesque illusion. The modern man has | 


F - obtained a completer mastery, based on knowledge, over the forces of — — 
* nature, and is without doubt less superstitious, if at the same time २. 


$ * 
Ks: VI M., Sants, lexi. 10-17: Ixxxiv. 
O W M.. Sani, 1x., 30. Cf. Manu, x. 120. 
: a Lin T wish it to be distinctly understood that I am haro ing 
à moral judgment. The Varndgárama polity, I say, wa» not s i 
almost a laboratory to manufacture citizens of the right kinds, 
— of patterns, but all parts of a well-conceived scheme tho ae | 
» ‘wore in it, but not of it, Asa school it was, an i show later 
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more superoilious. But he is by no means as yet a better man indivi- 
. dually or in association than the Indo-Aryan. 


But Indo-Aryan culture more human than the modern 


But society in the days of the Great Epics was unquestionably 


inspired by a larger humanitarianism than is to be met with in the _ 


modern world. No animnl was to be killed except as offering to the 
Gods, and to the Ksatrivas only (who, by the way. were great meat- 


of sport and eating undedicated meat." But even the Gods. it was 
TN frequently stated, preferred vegetable to animal sacrifice, "S and Vedi 
2 ‘texts enjoining the sacrifice of animals (aja or goat) were sought to be 
explained by tricks of fanciful etymology as really meaning not sacrifi 
of animals but of plants. Mrgava (hunting) is repeatedly reprobated 
_ in the Mahābhārata (never in the Ramayana), The cow, in particular, 
ss was made immune by heing raised to the rank of a divinity and ahimsā 
| * and anráamsaltà towards men and animals alike were inculcated in all 
= sorts of contexts and in all varieties of languages.'” Not to speak of 
the Gita," the modern man, whatever his station in life, can extract 
from the Epics, whole codes of injunctions for regulating his daily acts 
- and thoughts and be all the better for such regulation, and Western 
= Civilization has yet to evolve a scheme for ordering individual lives at 
a ^ — all approaching in intrinsic grandeur that of the four àááramas, with its 
"series of gradually intensifying ascetic stages through which a man 
— . more and more purified from all earthly attachment should become 
fitted for his ‘home.’ There is much in the Epics that is childish, 
even grotesque, but these sink into insignificance by the side of the 























must have been an integral part of the life of the population towards 
the end of the e 


iot M., Anudá., oxvi, 14-19, 19 M.. Santi, colxiv, ccexxxvi, 11-12 


106 I cannot, 1 confess, regard the (166 nor even a grent deal of the Sümt and 
॥ Parvas, as integral portions of the Mah@bhdrata, though all these must have 
written before the Buddhistic upheaval and must represent a later period of the 
of the Epics, 
| almost universally prevalent belief. proviouxiy nlluded to, that the mode of 





* ons must have operated as a powerful incentive to habitual right con» 
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eaters) was grudgingly conceded thé privilege of killing animals by way 


— vast, mass of precepts of benevolence, kindliness and forbearance, which — — 


lo 34. , S'ünti, occxxxvii, 3-4. 196 M., Anudà., Ixxvili-Ixxxili; cxii-oxiv, २ 
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particular existence was determined by merite and demerits acquired in — 
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The ** Good Life™ of the age of the Epics due to Brähmanic discipline 
imposed from without, P 
But, as I have said, the “good life," of which the Epics furnish. 
such abundant evidence, did not evolve in this society from within 


Tt was imparted from outside. What was the external impetus that « ha. 


d 
= S 


brought it into being? It was from first to last Brahmanic culture २. | 


& « 


or rather Brahmanie discipline, There were, as I have said before, २ 

numerous small States, but the culture that dominated them was one, 

How it originated and how it spread until it covered the whole con- — ae 
' 3 


{ 


tinent from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin and even passed beyond | 
‘must, if all its secrets should ever be unfolded, form a highly — 
structive and engrossing chapter of human history." c 
zx The Farnàá&rama-dharma which was of the essence of this culture २ 
appears, in the longer perspective from which we are able to view 


duct and patient endurance under trying misfortunes, See Deusen, Philosophy of the 
— Upanishads, pp. 314, and 307. | z 
$0 1 have in the body of the article refrained from speculating on tho origin of 

the Varnüérema-dharme. It had. of course, according to the Mahüohürato, a divine E 
origin, If today we must refuse to accopt thie explanation a* conclusive of the 
9 question, we can with «till less justification assume it to be the deliberate invention . 
D sf 4 scheming individual or class. Its basie elementa must, to my mind. have developed « 
— before the division of the people into a hierarchy of castes vould have proceeded P 
T yery far. The beginning of Parnüérama-dtharma ia to be sought in a form of polity 
which grow op naturally amongst the Aryan invaders, at that time consisting of 
* tribes of warriors amongst whom certain priestly families enjoyed a sort of pre-erninence 
| — nót on the ground of birth and colour. but because they were specially conversan 
with the sacred hymns and rituals which, according to a belief shared by all primiti | 
people, were of prime importance in securing the health and well-be of the ^ 
1 — community in all ite relations, natural as woll a» supra natural. 10 is clear fror € 
un” Vedio literature itself, that the ideas which formed the ground-work of | Indo-Ary s 
— polity and philosophy developed within ७ number of rig pa sehe ongst 
however, there waa ^ constant interchange of thoughts and marked 
fundamentals, due in the main no doubt to the 
The task of organising Indo Aryan society — e 
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r set have put the politieat capacity of | 


qve apparently rowe equal to the task. But the 
Er mposition and the complex political, social 
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it to-day, narrow, rigid, selfish and bigoted, It is certainly out of 
date in these days of rapid communication and unrestricted inter 
national competition. 
It tamed the Kaatriyas. 
But that in its time it was a great civilising agency, it wor d f 
¢ be folly to doubt or deny. It tamed the turbulent, fighting, meat- | 
2 eating, wine-drinking Ksatriya and converted him from being the. 
- — natural enemy into the willing and effective instrument of a civilisa- — 
| tion which made for humanity as no civilisation originating in Europe 
ever succeeded in doing in the same degree. The Brihmanas suc- 
cecded in India where the Church apparently failed in Europe ‘ 


{ 


CA Secret of Brahmana ascendency over Kaatriyas 
t. The Varnäérama-dharma could succeed only by maintaining 
— —  Bráhmana ascendency. This ascendency, so far as the Ksatriyas were — 
concerned, was maintained not by force, nor entirely by fraud, but 1 
— in the main by force of example, aided no doubt by an abundant | 
employment of the psychology of advertisement, the value of which. “ 
— the Brahmana thoroughly understood. The Epics never tire of preach- — | 
ing the superiority and divinity of the Bráhmanas. They take rank 
- with the cow above the lesser gods. The Brahmanas were special- 
——— y favoured by the law. But the legal and social privileges of the - 
—— — Brühmana were purchased in the main by unparalleled self-abnega- - 
- tion in regard to things material. He had to condemn himself to 
| —— — perpetual poverty and mendicaney, in order to conquer the high in- a 
= tellectual and moral pedestal from which he ruled and which the other 
— Varnas appear on the whole to have willingly conceded to him.!!® 
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Brühmanic culture originally a proselytising culture, and Reis 
advance guards oj this culture in Non-Aryan land 


|. The Ramayana furnishes interesting evidence of the proselytising | 
- methods of the Brahmana, for Brahmanic culture in the beginning was | 


109 ML, Anus, eli-cliii 
110 It ia not necessary to subscribe to all the charges levelled against Brahmanism 
the sceptical school of Cürvüka, for the view that a certain element of charlatanism 
"went to make up the practico» by moans of which the Bráhmanas made good their — 
position as authorised intermediaries between the gods and mon. It is obvious however 
| this position could not be maintained for any length of time by charlatanism 
one: and the holiness of the Brihmanas in the age of the Epica was, as a whole, 
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unquestionably a proselytising culture. The Aryan States were sur- 
rounded by a belt of forests inhabited by man-eating räksavas. It is 
to these forests that the Rsis chose to betake themselves for complet- 
ing the final stages of their penances. Naturally they interfered with the 
Aboriginal denizens of the forests and the latter interfered with them. 
Complaints of maltreatment were duly conveyed to the Raja, whose 
bounden duty it was to secure the safety of the Brihmana Hermits! 
This ended in the clearing of the jungles of the savages nnd a pro- 


` 


gressive enlargement of the Aryan *' pale.” Those of the aborigines 
who acquiesced in the new regime became Nisädas and Cändälas 
and were thus absorbed within the folds of Aryanism, though no doubt 


they were assigned a very low place in the Farnasrama scheme, 111 


Brahmanic culture one, though States many. Unity maintained by 
travelling Reis and universally resorted to tirthasthänas. 


It was the Rsis too who carried about and kept alive Brihma- 
nic culture within the ''pale,'' irrespective of political boundaries, 
The whole Aryan land was studded over with firthasthanas (places 
of pilgrimage), and travelling from tirtha to firtha, visiting Kings on 
the way and holding religious conferences with learned men of their 
courts, were parts of the preparation of the fapas on the way to moksa.'” 
The Reis in fact did not belong to any particular State; they were 
honoured and respected by all, and received visits from all parts of 
the country and from all classes of people. All denominations of 
men were encouraged to visit the tirthasthanas, whereby. they were 
assured, they could cast off their burdens of accumulated sins, and 
acquire religious merit of great efficacy more easily und expeditiously 
than by dharma and präyaécitta laboriously performed at home!" 


Varnäéramadharma, essence of this culture. 


It was thus that unity of culture was maintained, notwithstand- 


ing the innumerable fragments into which the land and society were — 


politically divided. As will be presently seen, the relations between - 
King and King were invariably the reverse of friendly. But each King 


in his place, thirsting eternally to conquer, and if possible exterminate ae 


em, 


11 R., Adi, xix; Aranya, i and vi, I A, Stinti, cooxx, ७७०७८५४. 
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his neighbours or win Indraloka by death on the battlefield,’ wags ७ — 
still an instrument of the self-same culture represented by the Vars 
nisrama-dharma | 
















| Indo-Aryan Imperialism. 
iA. | That this unity of culture should often seek to embody itself ina 

"m Universal State is what might be expected. To extend his hegemony 
—— over the Aryan world was the goal of ambition of every powerful King, 
. , and its establishment was signalised by the performance of the Raja 


-— — sitya or the Aéwamedha Yajna D. 
334 Im 
X 4 Xa E A at 4 Ei 
c.  Bharatavarsa of the Epics compared to Italy in the Middle Ages २ 
i Kw Indian Nitiáéastras comparable with Machiavelli's bs. 
E À Prince, but superior to it * 


M nis The nearest historical parallel to the inter-State relations of Kings - | 
— to Kings in Epic India that occurs to me is that found in the Italy of — — 
— | Machiavelli; and it is no mere coincidence that in the Santiparva of the 
4 LS Mahabharata, there should be precepts addressed to Princes which 
E - for worldly wisdom and cynicism would cast entirely into the shade the — 
‘whole body of doctrines lovingly garnered by the shrewdly observant - 
Florentine in his Prince. A Prince owed no sort of obligation to his | 
“brother Princes, for to him every one of his neighbours was a potential | 
enemy ue A Prince therefore, whenever he felt himself to be sufficient- 
ly powerful, must try by stratagem if possible (and failing stratagem, 
by force) to appropriate the land and the treasure of his neighbour, | $ 
To rob a neighbouring Prince of his treasure, so far from being re- — 
garded as a sin, was a specially commended Ksatriya virtue. ^ To his 
— neighbour s subjects, the King was advised to say: “Let me be your 
King; I shall protect you most effectively and you in return shall pay 
me taxes and swear allegiance to me." If they submitted, well and 
if not, they had to be subdued by force," There were of course — — 
rules of the game to be observed even by Kings towards — 
Kings," but they need never have placed serious obstacles in the way 
^a powerful Prince straining after suzerainty. “Let him be kind Ej 
after conquest. All sins incurred in conquest are atoned for by righteous | 


< | 18 M., Santi, Ixy. 4; Ixix, 10-29 
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governance after conquest." '* “ Forswearing anger, desire and pride, | 
| — the King shall hourly seek out the weak points of the enemy." ‘As a 
i3, a fowler decoys birds to death by imitating their notes, so too shall " Fi 
the King appearing to his enemy as his well-wisher circumvent his sub- = 
-jugation or destruction." #1 + When the enemies are numerous it is not = 
= safe to attack them all at once. You must avoid doing that even when | » 
you have the power. But according to circumstances, by means of 
| treaty (süma), subsidy (dana), intrigue (bheda), or force (danda), subdue - E 
at. them in detail, and then fall upon the few remaining with all your sn 
| might. One of the most effective methods of weakening an enemy > 
) Prince is to deplete his treasury; therefore ‘encourage him to rend 
money in expensive yujñas by which means you weaken him and ` 
please the Bràhmaņas” '—two birds killed with one stone. ** Of three — 
things let no residue be left: debt, fire and enemy." “4 When you feel | 
J disposed to strike another let the castigation be always accompanied by | 
— kind words." “Tt is a wise man’s part to shed tears and express — — 
sorrow even when you proceed to cut off a man's head." “The King — 
— should always raise hopes in the hearts of suitors by promises, but 
repeatedly put off their fulfilment, always however taking care to eite | 
_ cogent reasons therefor. “The wise man should be far-seeing — 
- a vulture, immovable as a crane, wide-awake as a dog, fierce as a lion 
7 ~ and sharp-witted as a crow." “Try by every means to make others 
> trust you, but never put your trust in others.” ‘Be firm or pliant T4 
according to circumstance, for often pliancy will succeed where firm- | 
— ness will fail" It will indeed be no exaggeration to say that from ` 
the Santiparva alone it may be possible to compile a text-book for rul- $ 
ers. twice as substantial as Machiavelli’s Prince and as many times i 
more full of cynical wisdom. $ 
The reason of this superiority is that what appears in the Prince — 
as the observations of a single person had time to develop into 
1 science in Epic India. The condition of things which gives birth t 
this kind of literature had lasted for such a long time in Ancient 
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India, that it was possible to develop and systematise the ideas gather 77 
ed by different observers into a science. The account of the origin” = 
of Nitiéastra given in the 59th chapter of the Säntiparva is, of course, 
mythical, but it at least demonstrates that the science took a long’ 
time to develop and was also developed with care: and because it i 
- was developed in schools and not in the brains of an individual 
* politician, much the larger portion of the Indo-Aryan Nitiéästra bears 


| | but little resemblance to what may be found in the Prince, being unlike 






















+ L — it inspired often by the loftiest moral idealism. 4 

à les ५ . 

।" i a À n 3 A 4 
uM Weak point of Indo-Aryan Imperialism. It aimed at Feudal 1 
rz suzerainty rather than empire À 
iY | 
2 It appears thus that extension of territory and power by fair 


means or otherwise was enjoined upon every Prince. But the ei 
cumstances of the times did not favour the growth and consolidation — 
of territorial empires in the modern sense, and the invariable issue” 
— of imperialistic ambition in an Indo-Aryan Prince was the conversion 
of all but his closest neighbours into feudal tributaries, and that only © 
for the time being. Conquering Princes were indeed advised wherever | 
- practicable to establish the son or other heir of an enemy who had | 
been vanquished and killed on the vacant throne as a tributary.” 
“This, indeed, was the weak point of pre-Buddhistie Aryan imperialism. 
The hegemony of which every ambitious Aryan King dreamed and W^ | 
| Fi 


K — —- which he ruthlessly pursued was necessarily short-lived." 


^ | fei = 
"e Imperial significance of the Rajasüya yajna. NUS 
| AME 


9 " a a 
























४ The attainment of hegemony was signalised, as already indicated 
by the institution of the appropriate yajna. It was the world-con- 


. 181 Thus after Kurukiotra Vedavyáüsa tolls Yudhisthira, * Now by the etrength 
of your arms, you alter vanquishing your enemies have, like Indra, become undisp uted 
master of the Earth and tho Oceans. Therefore, visit the countries of the rulers who — — M. 
nave fallen in battle and give their brothers, sons and grandsons their respective r, 
: kingdoms, presorve thair issue if still in the womb, and by pleasing the subjects betake  . 
3 governing the world according to dharma. Give the kingdoms of those who have 

left no sona to their daughters. Women aro by nature fond of enjoying the good 

thi ga of this world. Therefore, once thoy are established in the possession of Royal 

ate, they wil a poes up sorrowing." (Santi, xxviii, 42-45.) 





T १ po werful. - It also explains why those campaigns of so-called 
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queror alone who would be Justified in instituting the Räjasäya. ** He 
who is the worshipped of all and is the lord of the Earth, he alone is fit 
to perform Aàajasü ya." 


The Rajastiya of Yudhisthira. 











7९ | Yudhisthira, after he had consolidated his rule at Indraprastha, k 
१ 2 being advised to perform this yajña, took counsel with Krsna who 
— — pointed out to him that King Jarāsandha of Magadha having sub- 
Y- = dued all rivals had established himself as the sole ruler of an undi. 
as vided world. Many Kings, amongst them that powerful King of the 
Yavanas, Bhagadatta, had accepted him as suzerain. His own people 
e powerful though they were, had fled their kingdom in Northern India 
—* — and betaken themselves to Dvàrávati on the sea const, which they had 
T found it prudent so to fortify that even women could fight from be- | 
ie hind the ramparts. He warned him that so long as Jarasandha was | 
eS alive, it was impossible for Yudhisthira to perform this yajna."* Jara- 
sandha had first to beremoved, and removed he was, partly by stratagem, - 
— and his son established on his throne as a tributary King. But even | “१९ | 
then Yudhisthira did not feel justified in undertaking this yajia. 
His four brothers led out armies in all directions, Arjuna to the north, 


_ Bhima to the enst, Sahadeva to the south and Nakula to the west, and 
the Kings all round were made to submit by force or persuasion, 
c o the conditions including attendance by the Kings with rich présents 
— at the yajfa.® Not all kings, it appears, responded to the appeal 
* of force only. As is well-known, this yajaa of Yudhigthira did not 4 
t r pass off very smoothly Sisupala fell out with Krsna, greatly resent- 
ing the special honour paid to the latter, and declared: “ We did 
SN ue not pay tribute to Kaunteya from fear or avarice, nor were we | 
— induced to do so by cajolery. It was because we found him intent 3 
iid upon practising dharma and well-versed in imperial governance that 
क र we became his tributaries. But he has failed to do us suitable honour, ''^* "4 
* These yajnas on a large scale, like the Olympic gnmes of Greece, ~ 
- provided unique opportunities for the gathering together of all the | 
du leading Ksatriyas and Bràhmanas of Aryavarta. But it did create 
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| conquest (digrijaya), unless complicated by a family feud, seldom took on tlie | arae! — 
> of a fight to the finish. | d 
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जि 


bad blood among the more powerful. When Rama confided to his — 
brothers his plan of holding this yajña, the kind-hearted ascetic prince wu à. 
Bharata dissuaded him because it would provoke feelings of enmity 
and the desire to conquer amongst the powerful Princes of the world, 
which would inevitably end in a cruel war of extermination. So al- | 3 
though Rama's superiority over the other Kings was unquestioned, ~ 
let him, he advised, rather perform the humaner Asvamedhn and 8 
save the world from the evils of war. Rima accepted Bharata 
suggestion." It is clear from the Mahabharata itself that when = | 
Yudhisthira lost his empire to Duryodhana over a game of dice, though ^ 
M he was advised that it wonld be quite in accordance with Ksatri _ 
dharma to re-conquer what he had lost by force of arms, he desisted 
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—— from trying issues immediately for one reason, amongst others, that 
? there was so much soreness. of feeling left in the minds of Kings — 
by the Rajasiva, that it would be difficult for Yudhisthira to collect — 
a sufficient following, and the very much larger army which Duryo- Ls 
dhana was able to gather round him at Kuruksetra was as much owing. | | 
to his superior diplomacy and tact as to the legacy of jealousy and 
hatred left by the Räjasäya in the hands of its designers. The 
experiment was not repeated after the Kuruksetra though the issue m 
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+ of the battle was more decisive than the campaigns of conquest which — — | 
Le preceded the Rajasiya. Yudhisthira performed the milder Aévamedha, — — E 
the ostensible object of which was to rid the king of his sins, Yet | 


as the principal part of the ceremony consisted in a challenge that — 
- the King through whose territory the sacrificial horse passed must —  — 
either give it and its escort free passage or be forced by battle to do | 
30, the issue in either case being his acceptance of an invitation to 
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UT M, Sabha, xii, 40. 
iis R., Uttara, xevi. 

3 1७ A., Vana, xxxvi The Valenarce-yojda of Duryodhana, After the banishment of २ 
— the Pandavas following on Yudhisthira'« unlucky game of dice with Sakuni, Karna, im 
P ordar to émulate the victories of the Pandavas, undertook by himself to secure the — 
- submission of the world to Daryodhana. His plan of conquest having been attended २ 
With completo success, Duryodhana mooted the idea of holding a Rajasiya yajña, but. 1 

—— — was persumded instead to perform the Vaipnara-yajnn. — ** Let the kings who have be- 
 eomo your tributaries,’ Duryodhana was told, ** persuade you, out of gold given by 

them, to fashion a golden plough and give you leavo to drive it across the yajāa field 
and a great yajóa attended by the distribution of immense quantities of eatables bo 
“This ७०70७," he was ayeured **was equal to the Rüjfasüga.* 
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ps attend at the ceremony of sacrifice, it was indirectly symbolical also of 
M | E ` 
JA acceptance of vassalage. । १) 
WR | 
n => O - ” ” " 
— ७८ of the Imperialistic idea by Rama to justify the killing of Bali & 
As An instructive reference to this Indo-Aryan version of Imperialism 






— will be found in Rama's elaborate defence of his assassination of’ Bali. 
~ IF the killing of the Sidra tapasa Sambuka, described in the Uttara- 4 
kända, be left out of account on the ground of its being an ill-executed 
graft upon the main story, the removal by Rama of Bali is about the 
darkest blot on his otherwise beautiful character, for his somewhat 
belated abandonment of Siti might admit of arguments both favour- 
able and unfavourable, regard being had to the position a King in his age — 
had to maintain in the eyes of his subjects. When Rama approaches 
the fallen warrior, Bali addresses him words which in point of logic 
' s appear to be absolutely crushing. “I knew you to be a virtuous prince. 

— But you have proved yourself to be one of those who practise virtue in | * 
fhe public in order the better to be able to commit crimes in secret. You 
— never suffered any indignity at my hand, and I have committed no - 
_ offence in your kingdom or city, The jungles that are my possession | 
— could not have excited your cupidity, because they contain neither cul- | 
= tivated fields, nor gold, nor silver. By killing me and thereby establish- - 
ing friendship with Sugriva, you hoped to secure an ally who would S 
yr help yon to recover Sità. But even there you acted foolishly in not = i 
_ seeking rather my alliance. Had you asked me, I could have brought — 

Sita from the uttermost ends of the earth and Ravana himself into the 
—— bargain alive and with a halter round his neck." The argument of 

Bali would have silenced any one but an Imperialist. But Rama for | 
the nonce was an Imperialist. ‘The mountains, the woods and the 
| e forests,” said the Prince grandiloquently, ** and in fact the whole earth 
— are within the peace (adhikara) of the Tksvaku Kings. pes 

titled to punish or do favour to men, beasts and birds of: 
truth-loving, straight-forward and virtuous Bhar * 
PE laster of this earth. Nobody in his adhikara can wi 
the dharma. I and other Princes are going —— 
orders for the purpose of spreading dharma (dhe 
+ ghe directions of our Imperial faster and remaining ourselves in the 
pans m mx of dharma, we punish those who violate the regulatio f dharm 
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' according to law, You are not fulfilling the dharma of a King, therefore i 
you deserve punishment. I found you guilty of a capital erime, vizs 7 
seduction of your younger brother's wife; and I have passed on 7 
you the capital sentence according to law. Your sin would have been s | 
mine if, knowing your guilt, 1, instead of executing on you the proper —- 

| sentence, had condoned your offence." It, of course, did not matter 

= it hardly ever does--that according to their own law—non-Aryan law 
seduction of a younger brother’s wife might not have been a capital 

- crime, The “White man” had his * burden " even in the Tretayuga, ४ 
—— Moreover one does not assassinate a culprit in order to punish him. 

= ç But the Imperialist was not to be silenced by such a ples. Do Kings. 

F — kill game after notice? And Bali, a monkey, was good enough games 
— for a Ksatriya Prince. Says the poet: '' When Rama had said this, F: 

Bali who was well-versed in the mysteries of dharma was overcome by — 2 

—* contrition and held his tongue." '*! But this elaborate sophistry failed | 

— — . to convince future generations, as is testified by, amongst others, Arjuna 

so who was at least equally well-grounded in the knowledge of dharma!” M 





















Enemies of the Brahmana culture within the gate. 


" “आ. 


I have suggested before that the Rais retiring into forests consti- 
tuted the advance guard of Indo-Aryan culture, much as the Christian br. 
— missionaries in recent times have acted as the advance guards रका | 
— European culture, The arms of the Ksatriya followed to complete the | 
7 Aryanisation. Some of the Ksatriyas apparently entered into the spirit — a 
of the game more thoroughly than others, but some did not prove al- | 
together tractable. Traditions of by-gone wars of extermination, be- 
tween Ksatrivas and  Brühmanas, reverberate through the Epics. 
ribmana culture called for willing Ksatriya champions to crush 
enemies within the gate as well as without, even in the age of the 

ahäbhärata, when surviving all shocks, it appears to have finally 
: established itself as the last word in Indo-Aryan culture. a 
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Erara the champion of Brahmaya culbere in the Mah à 6 h à r a ta, SN 


rs RENE it champion of Brahmanie culture in the Mahabharata is ° 
b or any of the other Pandavas, but Krsna. Duryo- 
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i53 ny of the people themselves as benevolent as that of Süntanu him- 

EX If) coquetted with the Raksasa Rsi Carvika and had numerous 
Ráksasa and Mleocha friends who came and loyally fought for him on 

the field of Kuruksetra.!# Duryodhana having done all this and raised 

a Suta's son to the peerage "* appears to have run counter to the ulti- 
mate purposes of Brahmanie culture, though otherwise the methods "t 
of his government did not differ materially from those of Yudhisthira.'" 
The poet does indeed try to make out that Durvodhann and his 
brothers were incarnations of the Asuras, just as the Pandavas are in 
the same way sought to be made out as incarnations of the Gods. As 
3 F theological effort, this attempt to convert the battle of the Kurus and | 
^ Pandavas into one between the Gods and the Demons ias seems to me * | 
to possess but little worth, for many reputed incarnations of the Gods | * 
X are found arrayed on Duryodhana's side, Karna, Bhisma and others, | 
: and Vikarna, a brother of Duryodhana and a leading Dhartarashtra, 
was unquestionably the preux chevalier of the joust." 226 


= 





















= Historical interpretation of the war of Kuruksetra. 


42] But the attempt is not wholly without a meaning. Krsna favour- 
— ed Yudhisthira apparently because he appeared to him to be the one : = 
— Prince who by inclination and training and also by reason of his un- ou 
paralleled moral prestige was best fitted to win the Empire and esta- २ 
——  ^blish the Varnasrama-dharma on a secure imperialistic footing. The large | 
influx of barbarians and their absolute prevalence in some places which | * à 

had been brought into intimate political relationship with the Indo- ~~ 
* HU Aryan States (as for instance Práügijyotisa and Kamboja) constituted 
e > a serious menace to the Varnäérama-dharma, particularly as there were 

“Princes who (from our modern point of view, not unreasonably) seemed 
inclined to compromise with these anti-Aryan forces, No one saw 
through the game which was being played on the arena of Bharatavarsa 
more clearly than Krsna and, so far as he himself was co ncerned 
he played his part in it with consummate skill a This ch ampion 
Brahmanism was himself always able to rise superior to the narrow it 
junctions of Br&hmana morality whenever the larger interests c 
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‘Krsna, later on to destroy him with his own hand. 
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He fought his 
enemies where necessary with their own weapons of circumvention and 


Bralimanism as an institution seemed to be in danger. 


deceit. Too narrowly examined, his methods often seem dangerously 

near justifying the means by the end,'” d 
Amongst the most powerful supporters of the Pándava cause in the Tu 

battles of Kuruksetra was Ghatotkaca Bhima's son by a Raksasi and * 


himself by appearance and breeding a Raksasa. He performed prod | 
igies of valour on behalf of the Pandavas in Kuruksetra and there * 
were times when the latter were saved from defeat by this Raiksasa - pa 

placing himself in the breach. His last and most glorious battle was — 
with Karna, But when tidings of his death at the hand of Karna are m 
brought to Krsna, the latter literally dances with joy' This strange- 
behaviour calls for an explanation and this is what is offered: “This 
last fight of Ghatotkaca with Karna,” Krsna declares, “ was specially CR 


Karna had in reserve a 


e 


contrived by him to serve two purposes.” 
weapon of great potency which by divine dispensation was bound to be 
fatal to whomsoever it might be aimed at. It had been reserved by | Si 
Karna for the destruction of Arjuna, As Yudhisthira could not win | t: 
the war without Arjuna and Arjuna had to be saved, Karna had to be 
provoked into spending this weapon upon somebody else, who should be 
warrior enough to need a lot of killing. So Ghatotkaca 15 put forward २. 
at Krsna’s instance as Karna’s target. But this was only half the ex- 
planation, There were other warriors who might have served the pur- 
pose just as well. But Krsna indeed did not desire that Ghatotkaca 
should live. ‘This Ràáksasa," Krsna said, “was the enemy of Brah- 
manas (Brahmana-vidvesin), a destroyer of yajiias and dharma (yajRa- 
dveshin and dharmasya lopta), and wicked (papatma). If Karna had not 

put him out of the way, it would have been necessary for himself, 


Jarisandha and 


Sisupala’s deaths had been compassed by him for a similar reason." 


The Brahmana rule had to be re-established on a firmer 4 nd securer 


foundation by destroying Duryodhana and installing Yudhisthira in his 
place, So behind the personal squabbles of Duryodhana and Bhima, 


behind the meannesses and vacillations of Dhrtarastra which the right- 


. eous counsel of Vidura hardly sufficed to counteract, behind the 


M0 See in this connection Duryodhana'* catalogue of oharges against Kyana in 


"MS Sulya, Ixi. 
1) AL, Droni, 2४४४ — vix xix. 
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"unnsmeable insults and indignities heaped in public upon Draupadi, 
3 behind all these lurked a struggle between orthodoxy and dissent, be- 
— tween the conservative and the radical. For the moment, the con-  — 


But revolt and revolution were already looming on the horizon." 
With that, however, I am not concerned in the present discussion. L 


Unequal prevalence of Indo-Aryan culture over Bhäratavarsha : 
The testimonies of Karna and Salya. 

That the Aryan culture, though one, did not prevail in equal 

— degree everywhere, even within the Aryan *'pale," is brought out 






and Karna on the assumption by the latter of the office of Senapati 
| pof the Kauravas and the grudging acceptance by Salya, at the earn- 
- st solicitation of Duryodhana, of the humbler office of Karna's chariot- 
| er. Salya, it will be remembered, was the brother of Madri, the. 
mother of the two youngest Pandavas, but he had been tricked by 
Durvodhana into joining his forces with those of Duryodhana against — — 
4 own nephews. But having joined him, he loyally fought for .. | 
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Ne OF Srimad Bidigavata., Part 1, Ch. viii. 3 ~r 
145 Tho Mahābhārata (Vana, clxxxviii), and the Puranas (whith came after it) abound | 
in balefal predictions of the impending Kaliyuga and in places go into details concert ॥ 
ing the cataclysmic lapses from dharma which people would exhibit in that degenerate २ 
age. The modern reader will of course be perfectly justified in assuming that those 
passages were written not before but after the inception of the Kalíguga. The advent — 
of Kaliyuga really stands for the complete breakdown under its own weight of the 
Varnüsrama-dharmo. What is repeatedly stated to be the distinguishing mark of the 

Kaliyuga in that the Brihmanas and Keatriyas would abandon their "p ic rife tha — 
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him and succeeded Karna in the command,’ and with his fall, then — 
battle of Kuruksetra virtually came to an end. Karna was to meet a 
Arjuna. Krana was Arjuna's charioteer. Karna needed a princely GM 
charioteer like Krsna to match Arjuna and his choice fell upon Salva, | 
At first Snlya demurred, He would not admit that*Karna was the- 

















vw 
a 
-~ 


= better warrior, But granting that he was, he, Salya, was a Royal ^ 
"T Prince, throned and annointed as such. Was he to serve as a charioteer 
to this upstart son of a professional chanter? Were not the Sütas, 
— the menial servants of Ksatriyas? Ultimately however he was pre 
| ¢ vailed upon by Duryodhana to accept the degrading office, but express- ` 
ut ly on one condition, viz: that he was to have absolute liberty to - 
3». -. speak his mind freely to Karna - 
Vise a. It was not long before Salya exercised this privilege. Karna | 


c As was a greater warrior even than Arjuna, a loyal servant, a model ` 
— ^ A husband and father, kind-hearted and bounteous, but he was ill-t ed 
-and overweeningly boastful.” He called loudly to be shown where à 
Arjuna was and offered untold riches—the fruits of his yet to be 
won vietory—to whoever should tell him where Arjuna was." Salya _ 
was not slow to warn him that it was too early yet to count the - 
chickens since the eggs had not been hatched, and added with unpar- « 
— donable malice that he could not believe that a jackal like Karna 
— would succeed in killing two lions like Arjuna and Krsna.” Karna 
— was justifiably angry, and ill-bred as he was, fell to abusing Salya 
. and everything that concerned him I) But for the squabble thus x 
"brought about (or imagined by the poet—it does not matter which) | 
— some very valuable chapters in the Mahabharata on contemporary 
ethnography would never have been written. — 
* You Salya, " said Karna, ‘‘ are the King of the Madrakas and as — 
— such share to the extent of one-sixth (१) in the merits and iniquities of | 
your people, assuming you do your duty by them as a King, which how- 
ever you never do and therefore participate only in the iniquities.’* 3 
“The Madrakas, Sauviras and Saindhavas,” he said, ‘are Mlecchas खाते. — 
“ their practices are to the last degree unholy and their country is accurs- 
ed. Their men and women eat and drink and associate in promiscuity. 
Gandharakas are just as bad and the people who inhabit the coun- 
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- PY MA M, Salya, vivii. 186 "M., Karna, xxxi-xxxv. 

-197 See the last chapter of the BAizmaparva. 199 M., Karna, xxxviii. 
xxxix. © . 100 M., Karna, xl, xliv. 
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tries of the Arattas, the Vahikas, Prasthal, Khas and Bosati are no 
better." The gravamen of Karna's charges against these people a ppears 
— to me to have been that they ate prohibited food and their women were. 
| according to approved Aryan standards, immodest and that in general 
their practices, of both men and women, were outlandish. Apparently 
— the people of the Pañcanada (the Punjab) observed other customs than 
those approved by the Indo-Aryans of the Middle East or, what is more 
…— probable, followed them but indifferently, Their Kings were Aryans, 
l or else Dhrtarästra could not have wedded a Gandhara Princess (and 
— Gàndhàri was Indo-Aryan to her finger-tips), nor Pàndu a daughter of 
the King of the Madrakas. But their subjects, if originally Aryans, 
MEN had apparently failed to keep pace with those of the Kuru and Pàancàaln 
PE Princes.’ It is stated that among the Arattas, sister's sons and not 
M sons became heirs, and to Karna, this perversion of the Jaw of succes- 
e sion appeared to be due to one reason and one only, that their women 
_ were so unchaste that nobody could be sure as to who might be his 
3 son. ‘To us, of course, with our better knowledge of anthropology, 
this merely shows that the Aratta tribes were matriarchally organised. 
“The good men amongst the Kurus," Karna goes on, “amongst the — - 
-Pancàálas, the Silvas, the Matsyas, the Naimisas, the 1५८0०58103, the Kàsa- | 
Eg - paundras, the Kalingas, the Migadhas and the Cedis know all about २ 
A dharma and act accordingly. In fact even the wicked amongst them 
are not unacquainted with the mysteries of the true faith, and the old — 5 
| - men of Northern Añga and Magadha follow approved customs though 
« ?y - without appreciating their religious motives. But the people of the - 
— East behave like Südras, those of Daksinatya are enemies of dharma, | 
‘the Vahikas are thieves and the Saurastras half-breeds," Elsewhere KE 
z E we find it stated that the people of Vanga and Pragyotisha were | 
 Mleechas."* So much for the practices of the various tribes inhabiting 
the Aryan ‘ pale" Karna leaves us in no doubt also as to their rela. 
tive intellectual capacity. ‘The Magadhas,’” he says, “do not stand in —— ^ 















— tho Kuro-Páücalas. See Macdonoll, History of Sanskrit Lite | eto ipee E 
214 The conclusion, if corroboration is needed, ia amply borne out by Ks 
B M., Drona, xvii, ete. र | | NÉ xxt "e 
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— of their character surpassed even the Gods." /" 


त. tising culture. The following from the Santiparva will probably place 


T - Candras, Madrakas, Paundras, Puliadas, Ramathas, Kambojas, as 
x | = also Vaiśyas and Südras and others who have descended from the 


that they carry out the injunctions of the Vedas, that they offer obla- | x 
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Pañchälas before the words have heen half-spoken, and the Silvas not 
unless the whole thing has been spoken out, The Sibis are like the - 
hill-people, extremely stupid. The Mleechas and Yavanas, though 
cultured (sarvajfa) and very powerful, still observe dharmas of their own. 
Invention (sva-samnjiad-niyata, as opposed evidently to the scriptural | 
dharma of the Indo-Aryans), and as for the rest. they learn dharma if ne 
taught, the Vahikas not unless they are castigated, but the Madrakas are — 
beyond both castigation and instruction Salya was evidently amused | 
by this outburst; but he replied with becoming gravity and self-restraint: | 
* You will find Bralimnnas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sadras (i.e. Varnaé- 
rama-dharma) and chaste women everywhere. Everywhere men speak _ 
with ridieule of other men, and everywhere you meet with men who give — I 
free reins to their passions. It is easy, Karna, to discuss other people's = 
faults. whilst you overlook your own. Even when you have come to — 
know your own, you forget them. Everywhere, Kings remaining in the 

path of their dharma are restraining the wicked. You will find virtuous RE 
people in every country. It is absurd to affirm that all the people of a २ 
country are wicked, In many places, many people have, by the purity ^ A y 



















The dharma of the non-Aryans and of others partially Aryanised. 
I have previously stated that the Aryan culture was a prosely- | > 


the matter beyond doubt: Mändhata asks Indra, ** How are the Yavanas, | 
Kiratas, Cinas, Sabaras, Barbaras, Sakas, Tungaras, Kankas, Palhavas, < 





Brāhmaņas and Ksatriyas, to follow dharma, and how should we - * t 
(the Aryan Kings) make those Dasvus follow the dharma?” Indra — 


replies, '' Maharaja it is the duty of the Kings by all means to see २ 


that the Dasyus serve their parents, their preceptors and the King, - 


tions to their ancestors, that they dig wells, provide sleeping and = 
ther requisites to Bráhmanas, forswear cruelty and hatred, observe Ü ५ 

uth, maintain their families, refrain from quarrelling, be chaste 
conduct, pursue their own betterment and give the daksinds of . 
‘al _yajias to Brihmanas,’’ and so on. “Whatever has been laid down — 


Ter MEI |. M5 M., Karna, xlv. 
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ZR 
— previously ax the dharma for other 
J Se ७ 


people, (sareajanika-dharma ?) even 


Dasvus must fulfil that dharma. ' The Dasyus too appear to have 


“increasingly felt the spell of the Brahmanie culture, and many were 
content to accept quite a low place in the varnadharma scheme pro- 
vided they secured admission into the Arvan fold. In chapter exxxiii 
of the Nantiparva, the right attitude of the Arvan King towards the २ 
Dasyus is indicated. It is pointed out that Dasyus, when kind-heart- 
ed, protect innumerable people. They are greatly averse to killing T- 
^ 30 eople who are unwarlike, to ingratitude, to robbing Brihmanas of ह 
~ their little all; to depriving people of everything they possess, to 
stealing girls and seducing married women. This shows that many 
- of the non-Arvan tribes were quite civilised and the King is advised 
G T not to dispossess the Dasyus but to subdue them. The Dasyus had 
| besides other uses. “On cocasions requiring exceptional efforts, it is Lo 
possible to get countless soldiers from amongst the Dasyus.” ® Chapter = 


D आओ. 
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"Me ES 
^ » Ma M., Santi, Inv. 13-22. This is cited as an old legend and appears to date from a — * E 
x time when the Vaiívas and Südras had not yet been completely affiliated as inferior J x 
Aryan castes; they were still regarded as Dasyus. Is there not ground for supposing 
J that the Brihmanas and Keatriyas were, in the main, a race of pastoral nomads who, like 
| the Sometic conquerors of Sumer and Akkad, imposed themselves upon a more settled 
! end less warlike agricultural and industrial population consisting of a higher order (who — , 
subsequently became the Vaisyas) served in their turn by a caste of SGdra helots? The — — 
aborigines whom the Aryan patriarchs met on the plains of the Punjab appear Rx 
have been all that i» conveyed by the term Dasyus in the Rigveda, but in the — 
alleys of the Ganges and the Yamuni&, they most have had to deal with peaple 
à ing à culture on some points superior to their own, The conquered v 
have been as exclusive as the conquering Aryans to make the barrier of castes as ir 
passable as it came to be. Or. it may be. that the Aryan conquerors found the 
— quered people already divided into an onmixable ruling and a servile class, much as 
—— were the population of Sparta and Carthage, and adapted the institution ४७ their 
own purposes This last supposition will commend itself to those who cannot per — 
suada thomselves that an institution so retrogade as the Indian caste could have originat- 
— d among a tribe of ** the Lord's elect.” the Aryans, without the corrupting example 1 
of some baser people. ‘The cult of Siva, with its aceompaniment of phallus worship 
"must, all scholars agree, be non-Aryan, though Siva figures in the Vodichymns as Rudra. — 
Why not attribute the origin of castes also to non-Aryan 3 
EXP--- pr / ४६ The word Dasyu is used in the ahäbhñrata in its older sense of *' non-Arynn ** 
- ११ dn different. contexta. But the tex 
appears to have been altered by compilers and annotatore who had lost aight of the 
oller meaning, ० as to make texta in whioh t was used the order wonse b 
meaning consistent with ite later senso, er 
point. In Chapter clxviii, the sume peop 
per 
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exxxv of the Santiparva speaks of n Dasyu who “habitually practised — | 
Ksatriya dharma, was wise, averse to cruelty, respectful towards Brah- — 

manas and others placed above him, very powerful and a most skil- 

ful hunter." This man, being installed by the Dasyus as their chief, 

is said to have acquired siddhi, by doing good to the good and 

| suading the Dasyus from evil, Chapter clxviii speaks of a Mlcccha 
| country in the North where there were no Brihmanas. A Brihmana — 
beggar, Gautama, is there hospitably received by a wealthy Dasyu 

who “understood the differences between the Varnas, was respectful - | 

| i, towards Brahmanas, true to his promises and very charitable." Brah- 














manic culture had apparently cast its spoll even outside the Aryan — 
ae 27 
pale. 


T Origin of Brähmanas and Ksatriyas wrapped in mystery. 





> But who originally were the Brahmanas and who again were the - 
“a Ksatriyns* The only answers the Ramayana and Mahabharata give 
i to these questions is that the Brähmanas were created out of Brahma’s — 
ELE - mouth, whilst the Ksatriyas sprang out of his arms. Their origin | 
therefore, so far as the Epics go, lies shrouded in mystery. What 
‘they came to be, we know. The Bráhmanas individually were colos- 
- sal thinkers, the Ksatriyas unrivalled administrators and fighters. 
— We find the ideal administrator in Rama and Yudhisthira; the ideal 
— warrior not in Karna, nor in Arjuna, but in Abhimanyu, A" 






















à. Position of women in.the age of the Epics. 

? There is no lack of material relevant to this topic in the Epics, 
but the result of their consideration as a whole is to leave the student 4 
in a state of considerable perplexity. I think, I shall not be wrong in 
saying that the position of women in India during this epoch in theory TE 4 
did not differ materially from that outlined in the Mänava Dharmas ` 
Sastra.™ Like the Südras, women of whatever caste could not study ail! 
the Vedas nor participate in the Vedic Samskaras,'" but, as in the case 
of Südras, kindness towards women was sedulously preached and prac- — — 
tised. From no point of view and for no purpose however, were || 
recognised as the equals of men. And yet those of them who 








iss Che, xxxviii—xliil,, of the Anusdsanaparva which constitute a sustained libel on 
should not be regarded as typical 
X M.. Sünti, olxv, 21. Mh M., Anus, xlvi. J 
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did not belong to the servile and venal classes (dásis and ganikas) were 
habitually accorded a measure of freedom and respect which would 
have been envied by their Western sisters in the best days of Feudal 
chivalry. It is impossible to affirm that the commanding position held 
in their households by Kausalyá, Satyavati, Gandhbari and Kunti and 
nu the deep regard entertained for Sita by Laksmana and Hanuman were 
- purely fortuitous and were not in any measure due to the environments 
= surrounding them. The fact appears to have been that the practices of 
men in their dealings with women within their own orders had out- 
‘stripped theory and indeed left it far behind.'" But there were in * 
_ Indo-Aryan society facts more stubborn than theories, which the Indo- 
te Aryan woman could neither get over nor conquer. In a society where 
| the possession of numerous wives was a matter of pride for a man: 
I. the position of women generally could not have been socially very high 
F | The Indo-Aryan man was under no obligation whatever to be faithful 
to his wife or wives. The obligation of chastity bound the weaker sex 
| only. A man, it seems, had the free use of the bodies of his wife and 
of her däsis.\" Fidelity to a single wife was no doubt viewed with — 
approval, but it was so rare that the Rsis did not find it worth their - I 
" while to appraise its merits in terms of benefits to be enjoyed in the 
higher worlds. The man who made a special virtue of practising chas- २ 
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tity in this world would presumably not need to be recompensed in the — — 
next in the manner provided by the Anuéasanaparva (cvi-cvil) for . i, « 
ह” 


— those who had performed special penances in the way of fasting. What — * 
use indeed would a soul with such a Sarnékära have for Apsarases and 4 
—  Deväñnganäs in the world beyond? And is not the use made, by poets 

theologians and moralists alike, of the Apsarases in itself eloquent 
- of the position women generally occupied in the social scale in the age 
of the Epics? I do not complain against the Svargalokas being peopled |. 


180 Or is it possible that the position of women worsened under the Varnü4rama- 
dharma, but that practice never came near being as bad as the theory ? T strongly sue 
spect thin to have been the case. The Varndsrama-dharma must at many points have 

 gemained an unrealised ideal, more than is disclosed in the Epics and the L | 
| … po not" says the Vienupurüná (Part. III, ch. xi.), ** practise a dharma which i» paine 
{ul or is hated by the people,” m Ue 
|. "o Not apparently, if the latter did not consent (seo Adiparva, exvii, and Sabhü- = 
— parca, ixxi). Cohabitation with another s wife was condemned no doubt because it wan 
infringement of the husband's rights. But, significantly enough, to be attached to ^ 
wife was viewed as equally sinful, the measure of the vin being in either ० . 
by robbing a Brühmapa's wealth, (M., Anus, exxix 0 
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by females as well as males, But the Apsarases ever ready to receive 
and minister to the physical needs of every newcomer do not improve 
these abodes of bliss artistically or otherwise. The descriptions of 
water-carnivals in the Mahabharata leave an impression the reverse 
of agreeable. The extreme pathos of the Strtvilapa-parvadhyaya in 
the Mahabharata is marred for the modern reader by the haunting sug- 
gestion of women's inferiority conveyed in every line of Gandhari’s 
heart-breaking lament. All honour therefore to Daéaratha's sons for 
Constancy to their single spouses. In this they appear to have followed 

the dharma of the Prakrtas rather than of Princes—for I would like 
to believe that in Indo-Aryan society (as in all societies) the position of 
women among the lower orders was higher than in the households 
of royal princes, 


sounding maxim: “A woman, a jewel and water are always pure.’ 7२० 
I have seen it cited as indicative of the chivalrous regard of the Indo- 
Aryan man for his women! It really signifies, if it signifies anything 

— at all, the contrary. It simply means that a man belonging to one 

ES f the higher orders was not degraded by associating with a woman 
- of a lower order. Women who were not slaves were not indeed 


= 


> » 


TR "regarded as chattels. But that there were women slaves and much traffic 
OE in women is beyond question. No present or offering of tribute by 
King to King seemed to be complete unless it included däsis decked 
“with jewels, and often whole hosts of them were presented." Mahñ- 
raja Bhagiratha attained mokga by, amongst other meritorious acts, 
— — gifts of countless cows, horses, she-mules and maidens decked with 
— gold to Brahmanas."* What could these maidens be but girls bought 


| | and sold as slaves for money?!" Having in view the position of 




















4 gi — Hi M., Adi, coxxii, (o M., Soni elxv, 32. 
D 105 M., SabhG, 1, li, ote. 116 M., Drona, lviii and S'änti, xxix. 
i’ D. 11६ [ do not admit that the position of women in India in tho age of the Epics 
sald * | was lower than amongat the Greeks and the Romans. The position of women who 
— conn tute the dramatis personae of the two Epica in decidedly superior to that assign- 
ed to women in the Greek dramas. The position of women in general in relation to 
in neither continont could really begin improving in the sense of attaining equality 
with men until the disappearance of slavery and traffic in girls. Tt is per- 
‘haps necessary to add that nowhere in the world has yet woman become the equal 
except £n theory only and this she never will be in fact in any society which 
failed to eliminate prostitution in every shape and form, The ganífüs wore a ro- 
institution in the Indo-Aryan polity. M., Udyoga Ixxxviii, oxovii, 10, Hari, 
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In this connection should be noted the oft-repeated and curiously ` 
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_ subordination to which women were in weneral relegated in the pre- 

— Buddhistic Indo-Aryan Society, I confess I draw a great deal of secret 

— Satisfaction from the fact that the heroine of the Mahabharata, Draupadi 

by sheer force of character, always held her own and in the snd had २ 
her way in every matter. The brave woman in the Mahābhārata is « 
not however Draupadi, but Gandhari, and in the Ramayana, Sumitra, — — 
though she speaks only twice." But womanhood in the higher orders २ 
is perhaps more truly represented by the helpless Sita than by these E i 
. stronger-minded women." fT =. 


Li 
Á a 


Fimu P. xxix. 9. But modern societies, more hypocritical, seek to keep it in the back uu» 
ground. It is in most modern societies a hidden sore which festers and poisons the” E 
— body politic the more it is sought to be put out of sight. The dominating male being २ » 
- selfish and the women, the minister of bis pleasure for money, poor, it is not difficult 
— to see which way the remedy lies * 
i 116 R., Ayodh., xl, xliv. 
117 The Süvitré idyll. What, it may be enquired, about Sfvitrit The story of — 
Savitri and Satyavàn as told in the Mahābhārata is a perfect literary gem, and must have — 
. been composed by one who combined in himself the qualities of a great poet, a greater 
—  Upnnisad scholar and a master of Classical Sanskrit. The story is woven with mar- 
—  wellous skill round an old legend and might have been written yesterday or the da 
before without abating a jot from the sense, sentiment and expression of a single pa. 
sage. lt stands quite apart from the rest of the Mahübhürata and does not depend for its 
effect upon local or contemporary colouring. Süvitri as drawn in the Mahübhürata is no E 
A woman, but an ideal. Not only had she no original in history, there nover was a 
woman like her anywhere at any time. It would, I think, be a sacrilege to try to v 
her through the perspective of history. See M., Vona, cexcii eexeviii. 
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DECLINE OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA AND ITS 


UR CAUSES. AJ 
du PRABODHCHANDRA Baconi, M.A., Research Assistant in Chinese, | 
क? University of Calcutta. J 

Ber The main causes of the decline can be distinguished as external 


. and internal. As to external causes we are to enquire how far religious 

- persecution is responsible for the decline of the Buddhist faith. On 

— this point scholars are scarcely agreed. There are many authentic ‘ 

=: records giving evidence of persecutions of the Buddhist but so great a 

— Buddhist scholar as Prof. Rhys Davids finds reasons to doubt! if their 
t 














motive was precisely religious. Nay, he even goes so far as to doubt if. 
— any credence can be given to the accounts of persecutions excepting « 
those which relate to Mihiragula m 
— —* Inthe Dinyavadana,* Pushyamitra is the first Hindu king who is 
— represented as a persecutor of Buddhism. This tradition cannot easily 
. be put aside and shelved as a pure invention of the Buddhist monks or —— F 
— x piece of sectarian misrepresentation. That there is a truth behind — 
this tradition would appear to receive confirmation from other circum- 
stantial evidence which is based upon indubitable historical facts 
According to the Puranas,’ Pusyamitra was at first the commander- 
hief of Brhadratha, the last Maurya king. It is not known 
ther Brhadratha was a staunch supporter of Buddhism like his — 
illustrious predecessor, king Asoka.  Pusyamitra put an end to the — 
remnants of the great Mauryas and laid the foundation of the Sunga 
| acy. He was either a Brähmana by birth or an orthodox sup- 
of the Brahmanical cause as may be surmised from the names of- 
ancestors all of which appear to be Brahmanical, e.g. Sampadi, — rod N 
Vrsasena, and Pusyadharma,* "Tárünáth, the Tibetan his- Je * 


t DivyGvaddna, Ed. Cowell 
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torian, distinctly calls him a Brahmana king. The performance of the 
asvamedha sacrifice by Pusyamitra, as is recorded by Kalidasa" is 
another bit of evidence which corroborates the Tibetan account. All 
these go to prove that a staunch supporter of Brahmanism as he was 
his attitude towards Buddhism could hardly be friendly. Accor ding to 
the Divyävadäna account and Taranath’s history his attitude towards 
Buddhism was not only unfriendly but positively hostile. Above all, 
the Japanese Buddhist scholar Mr. R, Kimura?’ informs us that Pusya- 
mitra has been always placed first in the list of religious porsecutors by 
the ancient Chinese and Japanese scholars 
In face of this evidence, supplied by records, Buddhistic as well 
as Brahmanic confirming each other, how can the historian be bold | 
enough to say regardless of the motives and consequences that Pusya- FP 
mitra was not guilty of persecution * | 
However, the main question remains to be answered whether the | | tes 
motive was political or religious. This depends upon the answer to the | 
question whether the asvamedha sacrifice is political or religious. The ; 
answer we can suggest is that it is both. Pusyamitra came to usurp ~ 
— the throne of Magadha when religion was not only intermingled with $ 
morality but also with politics d s 
Several centuries passed without any persecution. Under the | T E 
Kushin kings Buddhism gained the status of a State religion. The | 
imperial Guptas, though they styled themselves paramabhagavatas were DV 
not religious fanatica They never indulged in doing wrong to the e 
Buddhists. Religion enjoyed as complete a toleration as during the . — 
administration of the Mauryas and other earlier kings. — If tradition is s E P 
to be relied upon to some extent, some of the Guptas * even went so far | ic" 
as to patronise the Buddhists and if the “ Baladitya Raja’ of Yüan 
Chwang's account can be identified with Narasimhagupta Baláditya we 
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७ ** Brahmanenkünig Puscbjamitra," Táránáth (translated by Schiefner, p. 81). 
Es ५ Mülavikügnimitrarh, Act. V | 
ai ` - 1 Shifting of the Centre of Indian Buddhism," Calcutta University Journal of 


Letters, Vol. I, p. 19. Chinese translation of Sarhyutta Nikaya, Vol, 25 
E * Cf. The discussion about the patron of Vasubandhu in conclusion of which 


V. A. Smith says, ** I therefore conclude that Samudragupta received Vasubandhu, tho | — e] 


Buddhist author and patriarch, at court, either as a minister or as an intimato 
with the sanction and approval of his father Chandragupta I. and, further that 
|. gupta, although officially a Brahmanical Hindu studied Buddhism in hi» youth with 
partiality." Barly History of India (3rd od.), p. 334. ७१०० | da 
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— symbols of an eight-rayed sun on some of his coins 
 ehronicle also states that the king invaded Ceylon and brought for his 
queen the Yamushadeva cloth “ stamped with au image of the sun 

" — which he liked very much." 
j Ss that he had a leaning towards sun-worship. The very first part of 
a 
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have to say that one of the imperial Guptas founded the greatest Bud- 


dhist University at Nalanda.’ 

But ciroumstances changed towards the beginning of the 8th 
century A.D. The Hina king Mihiragula appeared on the scene with 
his mission of persecution. This king, as Yiian Chwang records, 
" became dissatisfied at the conduct of the Buddhists whom he asked 
to provide him with a teacher capable of teaching #astras and who 
provided him with only a monk of low origin and rank.” !’ 





" waters of the Sveti was red with blood." According to another 
Chinese account of Wang-puh !! he killed the twenty-fourth patriarch 
Simha. 


Yüan Chwang that “he caused the demolition of 1600 topes and 


monasteries and put to death nine kotis of lay adherents of Bud- i 
dhism.” '* 1" 


None could have ventured any conclusion on this statement, 
had it not been corroborated from other sources. 


The Rajatarangin lucidly puts forward the fact that it was 


Bráhmanas who enjoyed favour from him. It states that the Hūna 


: . Emperor * took to piety for the sake of collecting religious merits. 
- Brahmanas from Gandhara accepted agvaharas from him." " 


Elsewhere 
the Kashmirian chronicle distinctly attributes to him the foundation of 
a shrine of Siva called Mihirefvara at Srinagari, modern Srinagar, 
Further, almost all the coins of Mihiragula, hitherto discovered, bear 


the Saiva legend Sri Mihirakulah, jayatu Vrsah.^ This legend quite - 
unambiguously points out that Mihiragula was a Saiva by religion. 


That he had leanings towards sun-worship is also evident from the 
Kalhana in his 


If there is any truth in this statement it 












» Watters, Yaan Chwang, Vol IH, p. 1041. 

10 Watters, Faan Ohwang, Vol. 1, p. 288 " J.P.T.S 
— M Watters, Y üan CAwang, Vol. 1, p. 288 
- — ." Rájatarahgini, translated by Dr. A. Stoin. 1७ Ibid. 
is Ibid. 
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He then. | 
began to persecute the Buddhists and slaughtered so many men that the | 


The Rajatarangini, the Kashmirian Chronicle, also attests the 
inhuman oppression of the Buddhists by him. That his motive was 
religious in these acts of oppression is clear from the very statement of — 1 
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his name, Mihira, which is a name of the sun, is not inconsistent with 
this. Thus it appears that the king was a professed Sun-worshipper 
and a Siva-worshipper throughout his life. Thus being the patron of 
alien religions and anti-Buddhistie in his attitude it was not at all in- 
consistent, on his part to begin a campaign of persecution as Yüan 
Chwang wants to have us believ 





Indirect evidence also supports us. “In Fahien's time Buddhism S^ 
was still flourishing and there were 500 Sangharams on the Swat river” E 

whereas in Hi uen Tsiang’s time all the convents were ruined and desolate, 3 
which shows that Mihiragula's persecution during which Simhn was २. 7 
killed must have taken place after that period." १  Fa-hien came to - 3 
«PE * 


India towards the beginning of the 5th century A.D. and Yüan Chwang 
came towards the first quarter of the 7th century. Such a complete — 





~ 
taken place in the course of only two centuries. Besides, the Chinese ay | 
— accounts tell us that 2 large number of Indian monks came to China | 
- towards the beginning of the 6th century A.D.. i.e. towards the time 
when the Haina king was ruling in Kashmir. Does it not indicate that 
something was wrong in the motherland of these newly arrived priests? 
At least the opinion of such a Chinese scholar as Mr. Edkins," who has 
ransacked the whole of Chinese literature, supports his conclusion. Ib 
* will therefore be absurd to assert that Mibiragula was a headstrong ^ —— 
king like Muhammad Toghlak, the reputed man-hunter, and that his —* 
devastation were due to motives other than religious, ax Prof. Rhys — E. 
Davida contends 
— The last controversy centres round the king Sadéanka, the king of 
— Ka-lo-na-su-fa-la-na (Karna-Suvarna है) in Bengal A true historical 
= account of this king is still wanting But so far it is definitely settled | 
ies _ that he was an elder contemporary of king Harsavardhana and was one 
LE of his strong antagonists. The accusation has been categorically 
» ” brought against him by Yüan Chwang in his records that this fanatic NN 
— — ruler caused the stone with the foot-prints of Buddha to be th into 
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his extermination of Buddhism the groups of brethren were all broken —— 
up." * i 
These events took place only a few years before the arrival of Yüan i 
Chwang and there cannot but be a kernel of truth in these statements 
even allowing sufficient room for exaggeration due to Buddhistic bias - 
and predilection. Numismatic evidence also comes to our help. On his" 
coins we have a representation of Siva reclining on his bull. Again if 
Dr. Bühler is right in his identification of Sasanka with Narendraditya | पर 
of several other coins and in his attribution of these coins, which bear 
the symbols of Nandidhvaja to Sa£anka there is no room left for doubt- 
— ing that the Bengal king was a devout Saiva and that consequently the — 
tradition is not inconsistent in attributing acts of oppression of the 
~~ Buddhists to him 
— हि: Lastly, Dr. V. A. Smith ” maintains that the greatest of the religious 
| — persecutors were the Musalmans. It cannot be really denied that where- = 
hs ever they went, they went with the sword in hand. They tried th 
utmost to extirpate the religions of the alien nations and their attempts « 
- mostly met with success. The history of India tells the same tale. 
. Buddhism, already weak on account of its internal degeneration, could — 
— — not stand against this unexpected inundation and the last remnants of — 
the followers of that universal religion were completely washed away by T - 
‘the Islamic flood. The Musalman persecutions dealt the death-blow to Va 4 
the religion. The furious massacres perpetrated in many places by them 
were more efficacious than orthodox Hindu persecutions and had a great uv 
deal to do with the disappenrance of Buddhism in several provinces Vw 
Dr. Vincent A. Smith illustrates it thus *— "The fort of Bihar was seized — 
by aparty of only two hundred horsemen, who boldy rushed the postern — =. 
"gate and gained possession of the place. Great quantities of plunder 
were obtained, and the slaughter of the shaven-headed Brahmanas, that 
— js to say the Buddhist monks, was so thoroughly completed, that when 
— the victor sought for some one capable of explaining the contents of the 
books in libraries of the monasteries, not a single living man could be २. 
— found who was able to read them." Thus, '* Buddhism as an organised | 
religion in Bihar, its last abode in Upper India, south of the H imálayn, 
was destroyed once and for all by the sword of a single Musalman adven- 
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It is to be admitted, however, that even before the arrival of the 

Musalmans, the religion was already in it« decay otherwise it could have 
“made a stand against this persecution. There were occasional Hindu 
persecutions even before this time but these could not do any very great 
harm. It must be noted that there was no regularity in these persecu- 
SO tions and whereas Protestantism in Europe could make a stand against 

— sucha strong and systematic persecution as the Spanish Inquisition it 
cannot be believed that these occasional persecutions were solely respon- 
RE sible for the disappearance of Buddhism in India, But what is certain 
is that these periodically recurring active persecutions were indications 
— of the gradual loss of State patronage. These indicate a change from 
_ favour to disfavour. In Northern India the attitude of the kings | 
towards Buddhism gradually changed. After the death of Ašoka no २ 
other king appeared who was as sincere and zealous a patron of Bud- 
dhism as he was. His grandson Samprati was a sworn Jaina. The 
— Sunga and Kanva kings were professedly hostile in their attitude towards | 
८1 a faith and patronised the Brahmanical religion quite ardently. The | 
1 Kushàn king Kaniska certainly did much for Buddhism but this was 
- obviously from political motives. Buddhism was in the ascendant and — M 
it was necessary to embrace that religion and to patronise it for getting | b wir ire 
E support from the Indian people. Sober history testifies to the fact that | Ft 
he worshipped a medley of gods. Some of his successors might have ee 
favoured the faith, but Vasudeva certainly was a Bhügavata by religion २ 
«as his name suggests. The Saka rulers of Mathura were devout Jainas. 
tos Of the Gupta kings the majority were paramabhägavatas. Though they — | 
_ were not fanatics and persecutors of Buddhism yet most of them cared 
Mu little for the religion of Gautama Buddha.  Harsavardhana himself a 
= great patron of the faith distributed his devotions among the three deities 
of the family :—Siva, the Sun and Buddha.“ His successors on the 
throne of Kanauj—the Gurjaras—probably professed the Brahmanical 
religion , at least history does not point out any other faith, ‘The Pala 
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Fa à — kings of Bengal, who are said to have greatly favoured Buddhism, had — c. 
P^. f i in fact strong leanings towards Hinduism. The Pàla inscriptions con- | 2 
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kings, even enjoins in his copper-plate grant in the fashion of a devout ० 


Hindu king 
bahubhir Vasudha dattà rajabhis Sagarädibhih 
yasya yasya yada bhümi tasya tasya tada phalam 
aasti-varsa-salasraáni svarge modati bhümidah 
Does this not indicate that Buddhism was not so high in the estima- 


tion even of its royal patrons, not to speak of hostile kings, As it was in 
the days of Asoka ? 


Such are a few of the external causes which contributed to the 


downfall of the religion. But as we have already remarked these oan- 
not be solely responsible for the decline of the faith, And here P 


— the causes of the decline of the Buddhist faith." ** 


= eK partly “the changes that took place in the intellectual standard of the 
* —— people." Thus we come to another aspect of the question which -~ 
—— involves the consideration of the internal causes of the decline, AC 
















3 Y x - faith. What we come to know from the records of Yüan Chwang leads 
~ us to believe that the faith had lost its pristine purity. Gods of the 
.. Brahmanie pantheon are gradually being incorporated and what can be 


| E teachings of Gautama Buddha--is in the course of formation. 
——— Buddhism taught at the Nalanda University distinctly bears two differ- 
— ent stamps. 


tured mass. This popular phase itself evidences the internal degenera- 
tion, This aspect of the faith is more Brihmanic than Buddhistic and 
| — — therefore, shows how Buddhism is losing ground before the rival faiths. 
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" Buddhist India, p. 319-20. 
_ & Mr. R. Kimura, * Tho ahiftiog of the centre of Indian Buddhism," 
ra oj the University of Calcutta, Vol 1, p. 40. 
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Rhys Davids is right in maintaining that one must “seek elsewhere for 
These causes are, in 
— — his opinion, partly * the changes that took place in the faith itself ™ and 


Of these internal causes degeneration is of the foremost importance. — 
The signs of this degeneration are manifest in the later phases of the” 





called a Buddhistic pantheon—an element wholly inconsistent with the — 
The 


The Buddhism prevalent there is of two aspects *"—theo- — 
rised and popularised—one for the learned and the other for the uncul- 


D - Within a century or two the Tantrik schools like Mantrayàna and 
 BSahajayána, which are mostly of a degraded type, were founded. They | 


f » Khalimpur Copperlate of Dharmápála. See Gandalekhamdld (Bengali Edition, 
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represent the last phases of Buddhism, so to say, as an individual entity 
in the history of Indian religions. 

Besides, Sankaracarya, who flourished towards the end of the Sth 
and the beginning of the 9th century A.D., and visited many places in 
Northern India, is said to have witnessed the grossest and the most in- 
. human practices of the Tantrik Buddhists on several occasions. 

Bhavabhüti records" in great detail how Kamandaki, a Buddhist 
nun. who is expected to be absolutely unattached to worldly affairs 
and utterly indifferent towards anything mundane, contrived the , 
marriage between Malati and Madhava. Does it not indicate a — 
degrading laxity in the Buddhist church of that time? This certainly 
bears testimony to a time when there was free and unobstructed 


^to come down to society to deal with affairs outside the permitted scope + 


À 4 of her activities. Bhavabhati flourished in the Sth century A.D. We 


— may therefore be far from wrong in maintaining that the decline of 
— Buddhism had already begun at a time subsequent to the departure of 
























Yüan Chwang, when the Nalanda University was in its decaying days, 
when Sankaracarya began his digvijaya and when Bhavabhüti wrote n 
je. in the 7th and sth centuries A.D. This is not inconsistent with - BS 
what we know from other sources 
| Siladitya Harsavardhana was certainly one of the greatest patrons _ 
of Buddhism, But yet sober history bears testimony to the fact that — — 
even he worshipped the Sun and the God Siva.^ Thus when we analyse | 
the faith professed by him it becomes clear to us that it was a mixture 
of both Hinduism and Buddhism. Buddhism had lost its original 
purity by that time. . 

An examination of the Pala records, as we have indicated above 
points to the same conclusion, They were professedly Buddhist and 
patrons of Buddhism but yet they had deep respect for the Paurani 
religions. 

We are, therefore, on safe ground to maintain that the i itema 
degeneration in the faith became manifest from the 7th century AD. 
The decline commenced from that time and continued until the | | 

















disappearance of the faith from Indian soil. 2 M d 
The question now comes to this, how this degeneration came about हैं 
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What are the positive causes that precipitated this inward change of the 


faith from regeneration to degeneration ? It could not have come about २ 
in a day. It cannot but be the outcome of a slow but continuous process E 
of retrogressive moyement, Let us now consider the causes which con- À 
tributed to the inward decay, 
(1) JLnefficient church organisation. During the lifetime of Buddha 
his religion did not spread far beyond the limits of the Middle Country: 
The influence of his inspiring personality was more effective than even | 
the best management in keeping good order in the church. No attempts — 
vere therefore made to arrange for good organisation of the ehurch in the 
future, After the passing away of the Lord the religion spread far be- 
yond the narrow limits of the Middle Country. But there was no 
— supreme head to organise the multitudinous churches and it was 
— . possibly deemed sacrilegious to select one, as Buddha had distinctly 
advised his chief disciples: * Betake yourselves to no external refuge 
Hold fast to the Truth as a lamp. Hold fast as a refuge to the 
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——— On account of this want of a Supreme Head different communities — 
—— — indifferent places remained independent of each other with different —— 
7 heads. The local necessities and individual predilections led them to — | 


interpret the original doctrines of Buddha in diverse ways." Hence 
— difference in interpretation arose and the original meanings of doctrinal |. 


things became ultimately distorted 
We also meet with the conversion of insincere men to Buddhism 


; | now and then." These men had no religious tendency at all but entered 
— the church in order to pass their lives in comfort without the molestation — 
of poverty and self-support. These men could not but create a circle of — 
their own in the Buddhist doctrines in explaining them in their own ways c 


— * Rhys Davids, Hibbert Lectures, p. 182. 
— 30 [p am indebted to my Professor, Dr. B. M. Barua, for this suggestion 
p” ^ Of. SBE., vol. xiii, p. 172; p 102; pp. 106-7. Thoro was a class of people who 
had entered the Buddhist community, being urged neither by any religious feeling nor 
by any doop sonso of respect to the founder of the religion They entered it simply 
or the maintenance of their livelihood, or for the recovery from diseases or exemption 
m Meo. These le had faith neither in Buddha nor in Dhamma. How could 
ible for them to have any deep regard for tho religion of Gautama Buddha 
oes | uncomprom el t of the Buddhist order became the ultimate cause of the 
ature dissension in the ieee h and of its splitting up into a large number of schoole— 
This division in the church rendered any centralization quite imposible—any unity was 
yor—and consequently it rosul ted in the downfall, 
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so that these might not come in the way of their own comforts. A suit- 
able analogy of this can be found in some of the degenerate sects of 
modern Vaisnavas of which the leaders would like to teach their 
followers that service to the guru, the spiritual preceptor is the only wav 
to salvation—-no question about the worth of that preceptor. We can- 
not logically doubt that such insincere men, of whose intrusion into the 
church we are quite sure, contributed, at least partially, to the downfall 
of the faith. 
| (2) The introduction of notions and rites by foreign nations who 
adopted or favoured the Buddhist faith, but never completely renounced 
— their old beliefs and habits. It is an open truth that many kings of 
foreign nationalities who ruled Indian kingdoms from time to time 
र्‌ patronised the Buddhist faith as ardently as Asoka. The Greek king 
— Menander, the Kusin king Kaniska and several of his successors were 
à of this sort. About kings outside India we are not concerned here 
— "These foreign rulers could not certainly do away with their predilections, 
Ry They could not embrace the faith with open hearts. The stamp of 
dy their former religion eould not be completely effaced. Thus when they 


P 


— became converts to Buddhism they could not accept Buddhism as it was 
| P in its original stage. They made additions and alterations and made 
the faith to suit their own requirements. The works of the Graeco-Bud- 
~ dhists amply testify to this. The images of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
— produced by the Gandhara school of artists are only Greek images with 


Buddhistic touches It becomes evident from it that the Indo-Greeks 


e 
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though converted to the Buddhist faith could not be Buddhists at heart. 


They remained essentially Greeks though they were formally converts to 
Buddhism. The result was that the Greek ideas and conceptions began 
to be assimilated to the Indian religion quite unconsciously. The same 
phenomenon occurs with the Kusins. Sober history bears testimony 
to the fact that though Kaniska was a staunch patron of Buddhism he 
professed the Iranian religion at the same time. His coins are of varied 


types and the deities depicted on them show that he had respect for 


a “strange medley of the gods worshipped by Greeks, Persians and 


Indians." One other thing also should be noted here. These foreign 


rulers professed Indian religions only from political motives. They would | 


u Dr B. M. Barus, Prolegomena to a History of Buddhist Philosophy, p. 15. He UN 


— out the views of Hackmann and Rhys Davide. 
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do anything and everything for gaining the Indian people to their side, 
The Indian peoples were essentially religious and they could be won 
over only through religion. Any superior physical force was quite futile 
in its attempts to win the hearts of these eonservative peoples. Thus 


the attempts of Alexander the Great and his immediate successors to = 


hellenize India proved to be hopeless tasks. The result was, as the 


poet beautiully puts ** it: 
The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain ; 
She lot the legions thunder past, 
And plunged ín thought again. 


But as soon as these Greeks came nearer to the Indians and as soon — २ 


as kings like Menander showed their fondness for learning Buddhist 


Devadeva Vasudeva the Indians had no longer any तल्ला disdain." They 
drew themselves nearer to their foreign friends. 


only to win their Indian subjects to their side in this prudent way 


- — and thus only to serve their political purposes. But may it be noted- 


y S also that the result was quite the contrary. In their attempts to gain 
— — - the Indian people in this way to their side, the foreigners ran the risk of 
7 — being completely Indianised and in course of time they were unconscious- 
PM ly assimilated to the Indian population This was fatal to the interests 
— — ef Indian religions and especially Buddhism, which was professed by the 
z majority of the foreign people. With this ethical change religious ideas 
—— and conceptions of the foreigners along with the deities worshipped by 
Mr ह them were incorporated into Buddhism. 
e | 3. Buddhism, again, was through and through pessimistic. The 
cardinal teachings of the great master,—sarvam duhkham, sarvar 
ityarn, sarvash anatmyan ‘ All is suffering, all is impermanent 













~~ dhism. The doctrine, that life on earth is an unmixed evil and that 
redemption cannot be achieved within a day or two but after the 
completion of a whole cycle of existences, is a doctrine which can well 
> —. guit a thoroughly pessimistic philosopher whose mentality is of a higher 
standard, His thoughts are far-reaching and he can push himself 












—— » Ibid., p. 113, ftn. ७ Besnagar Pillar Inscription 
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— — — philosophy from such Indian Bhiksus as Nāgasena and as soon as Greek — 
ambassadors like Heliodorus began to erect Garuda pillars in honourof 


Thus it appears to us that the foreign kings got themselves Indianised | 


all is non-soul,"—contributed to the loss of inner vitality in Bud- 
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towards fi nal redem I 1! ion steadily, however distan t it tony be. But that 
proves to be a hopeless task on the part of an ordinary man. He can- 
not but work with hopes to be realised in this life. He cannot but be 
optimistic more or less whatever religion he may profess. Therefore an 
idealistic religion like Buddhism cannot get a permanent hold on his 
mind in all its details. The religion undergoes a change at his hands 
and elements like optimism and theism which suit the requirements of 
the mass are added to a religion which had no room for these in its pure 
be and original stage. Similar is the case with Buddhism. At the hands 
of the people new elements, which were originally foreign to the religion 
and are quite inconsistent with the main teachings of Gautama Buddha, 


| were included in it. The result was that the religion took a new shape २ 
— and what is ealled the *' popularized Buddhism of the Nalanda period °" 2” 
was ushered in. The Buddhism which is professed in Nepal even in | J » 
modern times furnishes another very appropriate illustration. The  . ve 
principles on which it is based go against what Buddhism originally was. = | j 
—— “Interesting as it is," says Dr. B. M. Barua,” “ the history of the four — 
schools of Buddhist philosophy in Nepal conclusively proves that the | X 

| demands for deity were ७ world-wide phenomenon.’ क. २ 

हि” t. “Failure to furnish the conception of adeity." " The inclina- - * € 
tion of the mass is towards a supreme deity unto whom they can sur "7" 


a à 
render themselves completely in the hope of a speedy attainment of — - 
—— salvation. This was one of the requirements of the mass even in those — E: 
^. days. Buddhism miserably failed to satisfy this demand fora deity so : 





— imperiously made!’ With the growth of Mahiyinism attempts were 


ME ade to meet this want by the inclusion of the cult of Bhakti and the s 
Bodhisattva idea. But this fell short of the mark and consequently 
Buddhism began to lose ground before the growing influence of = 
Vaisnavism, Saivism and other Pauranic religions. In Vaisnavism, 
which probably attained its culmination in the Gupta period, there were २. 
the doctrine of Bhakti and the conception of a supreme deity worked X 
- bout in their full developments, The doctrine of Bhakti and the concep- २ 
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—— — Buddhism tried to“ take away from the nation that eternal God to which T 
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every one, man or woman clings so fondly. And the result was that. + 
Buddhism in India had to die à natural death," The Pauranic religions he E | 
came to the forefront and the people embraced these theistic religions 
with open hearts. — The theistic Vaisnavism and Saivism won at last a 
complete victory over the atheistic Buddhism. E 
The same phenomenon occurred not only in Northern India but in * 
| Southern India also. ‘The historical manuals of South India, says 

>. Dr. B. M. Barua, © throw some light on the precise nature of the — * 
movement which was going on in the country since Bhatta Kumarila 
and which resulted ultimately in the complete victory of Theism or =. 
| Deism over the varying forms of Atheism.” There was also a conses 
quent decline in the Buddhistic philosophy for * such philosophies, as 
| JT those of Sankare and Ramanuja, which afforded a rational ground for | 

oo the theistic faith, flourished, while others fell gradually into obscurity 
3 It might well be asked that if this defective feature of Buddhism 
| contributed to its downfall in India how could its spread and popularity 
— -— 4n China be possible in spite of that inherent defect. None can deny - 
n " — "that even in modern times Buddhism is more popular in China than the EA 
indigenous religions of the land, viz., the religions of Lao-tzu and ` + 
m Kungfu-tzu or Confucius. Yet itis impossible to say that the Chinese — 
— Baddhism has preserved all those originel features of the religion of : 
m Gautama Buddha which existed in the faith 2500 years ago in the land- 
Ax of its birth. Those original features have been much distorted. The 
E popularity of the faith im China is simply due to the sympathetie at- 

-— titude, which it entertained, towards the indigenous religions of the land 
- Buddhism, after its introduction in China, did not hesitate to borrow 
either from Tao-ism or from Confucianism. Regarding the intimate 
ES de relation of Buddhism and Taoism, Prof Giles says": *' Each religion 5७ 
began early to borrow from the other. In words of the philosopher Chu 
Hsi, of the twelfth century,— Buddhism stole the best features of 
— '"Taomm. Taoism stole the worst features of Buddhism, It is as though 
— one took a jewel from the other and the loser reébuped the loss with ळा... 
stone.’ .... Nowadays it takes an expert to distinguish between the 
"temples and priests of the two religions and members of both hierarchies 
| often simultaneously summoned by persons needing religious conso- 


lation or ceremonial of any kind." “ 


Swami Vivekananda in Chicago address ५ Barua, Prolegomena, p. 17. 
at Giles, Ancient Religions of China, p. 63. Ww Thid , p. 63-04. tae 
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In accepting the religion of Sakyamuni, the Chinese people, 
generally, did not renounce their former beliefs and practices but rather 
incorporated them into their new faith, Rov, Joseph Edkins has 
fully illustrated how these foreign beliefs were slowly assimilated to 
Buddhism in China. Regarding the inclusion of ancestor-worship into 
Buddhism he says: * The sentiment of compassion for the neglected 
dead and of ancestors is ingeniously made by Buddhism into an instru- —* 
ment for promoting its own influence among the people, . .,.. Bud- 
| dhism found village processions of a religious character already existing . 
| in the country and accepted them so far as seemed fitting." Besides | 
in China, Buddhism created a perfect hierarchy of Buddhas and E 
Bodhisattvas which fulfilled the want of deities quite well 
Thus it becomes elear that Buddhism in China received quite a new 
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‘Thus we have succeeded in putting forward some of the most prob- 3 * 
— able causes which made the inward decay of the faith possible. But a | 
these nre not all When these inherent defects had rendered the faith — 


- weak and when it had become ripe for downfall, at that critical 
| juncture the religious campaigns of Kumarila and Sankara were begun. 
— "These thoroughly anti-Buddhistic campaigns dealt another blow which 
— — helped the downfall more than any other influence. It has been argued 

| from time to time that these two religious tenchers carried on severe 
persecutions. Colebrooke and Wilson the two great pioncers of Sans- 
krit studies supported this view strongly on the authority of the Sañ- A 
M Lara di gvijaya. Another great exponent of this view Rev. Wilkins — 
^ maintained, as Prof. Rhys Davids points out: ‘The disciples of 
Buddha were so ruthlessly persecuted that all were either slain, exile 
or made to change their faith. There is scarcely a case on record wher 

a religious persecution was so successfully carried ‘out as — ch . 
La Buddhism was d rivel on t of India." We cannot, Ta । | 

~ the truth of this statement, literally. Kumarila an x 
religious teachers and great thinkers and not thing else. 


^ Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, Lg 
* Colebrooke, Essays, 1, p. 
E. arua, Prolegomena, p. 13. 

१७ JPT.S., 1876, pp. 108-110, 
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must have condemned acts of violence and it appears rather inconsistent — | 
with the vocations of their lives that they preached this act of inhuman a 

violence to their royal patrons. Sober history, again, does not furnish us 5. 
with the names of any royal patrons, of these two philosopher teachers, २. 
who could carry out any persecutional campaign to a great extent. As 
far as Sankara is concerned we are on safe grounds; but as regards the. 3 
association of Kumarila with his great patron, King Sudhanvan, no ~ 
definite information is still forthcoming South Indian history has - 
not as vet furnished us with the name of such a king who is said to 

















— - have carried persecution of the Buddhists so vigorously Va 
a > — What appears to be the truth is that these religious teachers tried 
à their best to win the Buddhists over to their side and to Hinduise them 
again, Buddhism was already on its decline. The internal decay had 
— — begun. A contemporary work furnishes evidence to the impious and 
E. 4 - licentious acts of the Tantrik Buddhist. Tt was therefore very natural 


on the part of Sankara and Kumarila to make attempts to bring about | रभ 
a reformation—strietly speaking a rejuvenation of the religious ideas of 
the Indian people. Buddhism was going to die a natural death and it was 
— necessary to sow new seeds in the minds of men. Kumärila and Sankara — 
only tried their best in sowing these new seeds and their attempts were 
- auccessful to some extent at least. The people were long in need of a 
theistic religion which could provide them with a supreme deity unto x 
whom they could surrender themselves. As soon as Kumariln and San- 








j LA 4 | | p h 
* kara came forward with their new mission the people began to return to “ae 
— | | a 
B Hinduism in numbers. It may be noted, however, that the means, | — 
t 


4 advocated by these two teachers were completely innocent. They tried T 
| o win the people over only by argument and masterly expositions of 
philosophical and ethical doctrines in correct ways. They put forw ard 

their thesis in quite a clear and unambiguous manner and severely | 
riticised the inherent defects and weaknesses of Buddhism which were 
manifest in the later phases of the faith. Thus Sankara supplied à — * 
tional and theistic basis to his philosophy and condemned the — 
— Sünyavada of the Buddhists. * The very discovery of the philosophy 
Sankara,’ remarks Dr. B. M. Barua, “lay in the refutation of the 
dialectical scepticism of Madhyamika philosophy 

^" We can therefore be far from wrong in maintaining that the 
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campaigns of Kumarila and Sankara were not of violonce but rather of 
non-violence, These consisted in reconciliation and not in the applica- 
tion of physical force. These campaigns of reconciliation facilitated 
the assimilation of Buddhism to Hinduism. 
This assimilation—n “gradual almost insensible assimilation of 
i Buddhism to Hinduism "" “—is above all the most important cause of the 
EX. disappearance of the faith from India. External influences like the 
— T -eampaigns of Kumaäriln and Sankara and the internal decay rendered 
the existence of Buddhism by itself utterly impossible. It became 
gradually absorbed into Hinduism. A tendency towards this absorption 
is manifest even in the Buddhism of the 7th and sth centuries A.D., 
— when such great patrons of the faith as Harsavardhana had a leaning 
T towards the gods of the Hindu pantheon and worshipped some of them. 
—o That Buddhism was finally absorbed into Hinduism is amply proved by 
the existence of Buddhistic rites and conceptions in modern Hinduism. 
i A complete analysis of the faith professed by the Hindus of Bengal, 
which was the last habitat of Buddhists in India will show that it is a 
४, — mixture of Hinduism and Buddhism to a great extent. Mahñmahopa- 
— dhyiya H. P. Shastri and Mr. N. N. Vasu have conclusively 
= proved that Buddhistic rites and conceptions are still traceable in Bengal | 
and Orissa, | — 
The Dharma-Thakura-pija, the worship of a deity called Dharma- 
Raja which is still prevalent among a section of the Hindus of Western | 
Bengal bears a Buddhistie tinge. We cannot do better than quote the al 
invocation *! which is still repeated at the time of the worship for illus 
trating the Buddhist touch—- 
a yasyānto nädimadhyo na ca karacaranam nasti kayanidànam. 
> nakdram nadiriipam nasti janma và yasya. 
ig yogindro jnanagamyo sakalajanagatam sarvalokaikanatham. 
D tativam tafica nirafijanam makhavat patu nah éanyamaürtih 
The word 4 nyamtürti undoubtedly bears testimony to the Bud- 
































+t Early History of India (3rd, ed.), p. 368. | | á ^ DS À 
(^ MM H. P. Bhastei MLA, Discovery of lieing Buddhinn in Bengal, Caleutta ~ 
४० N. N. Vasu, Modern Buddhism and its followers in Orissa, Calcutta illo — 
8 MM. H P, Shastri, Discovery of living Buddhism, p. 12, His words are worth 
ग: here 4) 2 m. * iti poi «” bi bo cr —* 
“This formula is not perfectly graromatical The Qünyamártti poin M tow» 
ces  Buddhistie origin of the deity. The Hindus nover beliov — | —* the origin c 
— world , wInie Qünyatá and xe ede urea goals | it iat relig or 
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dhistie origin of the deity. Sacrifices again are highly condemned® by 
the propagators of this Dharma worship 


The teachings of the Vaisnava reformers of Orissa, as Mr. N. N. ~ 
Vasu points out, show that the Vaisnavism in Orissa was nothing but * 
Buddhism in disguise. One illustration will suffice. From Visnugarbha, — 
a work of Chaitanya Dass, one of the Vaisnavite reformers of Orissa of 
the 17th century A.D., it is evident that “ five extra Visnus are identi- 
cal with the five Dhyani Buddhas spoken of in the Buddhistie scriptures २ 
of Nepal." " The cosmogony discussed therein is also exactly what ia — 





propounded by the Mahayanist teachers. Besides some other works 


e.g. the Sitnyasamhita of Achyutananda Das and Sinyapurana all con- 
tain only expositions of the Sinyavada with a Vaisnavite touch * 


There ean be no denying the fact, therefore, that. Buddhism w 


finally assimilated to Hinduism and this assimilation is greatly respon- = 


sible for the disappearance of the religion of Gautama Buddha from 





















nv came forward to meet the demands of the new epoch, and were originally 
called forth into existence by the same laws of necessity." 

| When we consider the fact that Buddhism is only ७ landmark in 
the unending process of Indian thought” we cannot but call the dis- 


te Ibid., pp. 10 tT. 
56 N, N. Vasu, Modern Buddhism, p. UE The writer quotes in detail tho description 


description of the five Dhy&ni-Buddhas as given by Oldfield in his sketches from Nepal 
and concludes thus 7 





istic version, of creation, we find the infinite, formless and omniscient Visnu of 
tanya Dias was no other than the Svnyambhü or the Adi Buddha of the Mal Ayanist 
the subordinate Vignus or the celestial beings, created by Parama Visnu, are but the 
Dhyáni Buddhas. .... It will be clear and evident to all that the subject matter 
Chaitanya Disas work was borrowed from the literature of the Mahivane Bud- 


Cf also ibid.. pp. oT . eh ^" Barua, Prolegomena, p. 180 
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A» 
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| India, OE; 
KE Above all, it should be remembered that the so-called decline of 1 
— Buddhism cannot be rightly called a decline. It is a process of change™ x 
rather than “ decay "'—a change necessary for the development of Indian - 
thought. ` The decline is merely a suppression by other systems that 


appearance of Buddhiem only a transformation of the old ideas into a 
—. new mould. Buddhism only lost its independent entity in the chain 4 — 
—— ef Indian thought but its stamp on the Indian mind could not be eradi- 


E — 
T ow 


— of the five Visnus as given in Chaitanya Diss Firnugarbha and compares it with the | 


Reading together and comparing the account given in. Fienugarbha, and the Newar | 
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RW . SOME NOTES ON ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 


MA | SURENDRANATH MAJUMDAR, SASTRL MA. Premchand Roychand 
| Student, Professor of Sanskrit, University of Patna 


(a) VYAGHEATATI. 
Bengal is traditionally divided into four divisions:—(1) Baga, ( 
Radha, (3) Varendra and (4) Bagdi. Banga is bounded by the Brahma- 
putra (W.), the Ganges (S.), the Meghna (E.) and the Khasi hills (N.) 
Varendra is the tract lving between the Mahananda (W.) and 
 Brahmaputra (E.) and between the Ganges (S.) and Cooch Bihar (N.) 
d | ^ — The traditional boundaries of Radha nre the Rajmahal hills, the Gan 
and the Jalinghi branch of the Delta. Bagdi comprises the Delta of the 
— Ganges and the Brehmaputra.! 
Banga or Vañga * seems to be mentioned in the Aitareya Aranyaka® 
The Epics and other Sanskrit works refer to it repeatedly. It was also 
- called, at a later period, Harikela.* Radha occurs in its Prakrit form of É 
— Làdha in the Aijaranga Sutta of the Jainas. [t is identical, as Nila- २ 
kantha has remarked, with the Suhma of the Epices! —Varendra or —— 
- .Varendri occurs in the Rania; pila\-charita. Thus we have Sanskrit (or —— 
Sanskritised) names of the first three of the four divisions of Bengal L = 
their early uses show the antiquity of those names. But what is the 
Sanskrit form of the name of Bagdi and when was it first used ? Though — 
Bagdi was formerly the least important of the four divisions on account — 
of its swampy jungle (the remnant of which is now called the Sundarban). | 
ft is now the most important division wherein is situated Calcutta, the २. 
second city in the British empire. In order to find out the old name of | 
Bagdi 1 began to examine the land grants of the kings of Bengal and + 
strangely enough it is mentioned in the earliest inscription of the Palas. | 


छ? ha १ 

m+ 3 Cunningham ASR Vol, NV, p HE ug 
ad € are not distibguished in Bengali Script and pronunciation. Skr. worka 

5010 spell it with v. A 

i Kieth’s Aïtareya Aranyaka, 200. | C 

à Tring, p. xvi; Hemachandra's Abhidhänacintämant iv, 23 ; etc. —— 

-E Y.A. A xxii np. 84-5; Nilakantha's cominentary on tho SabhGparcan of tho ur 
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The Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala records that the king granted the 
village of Krauneha-5vabhra in the Mahanta prakasa rishawa (district) of 





— Vyüghratati mandala (division) of Pundravardhana bhukti (provinee,) " 
ji? ९ ^ » " " » * è 

11 The inscriptions of the Palas mention three bhuklis (provinces) of the 
62% — Pàál& kingdom—Srinagarabhukti (Behar), Tirabhukti (Tirbhut) and 


usi Pundravardhanabhukti. Though Pundrayvardhana was identical with 

Varendra, the bhukti of Pundravardhana seems to have included 
— the whole of Bengal, for we know of no other bhukti which might 
su have meluded the other divisions of Bengal? Thus Vyachratati 
was one of the divisions of Bengal. A village of Vyaghratati is 
mentioned in n» grant of Lakshmanasena also The usual Prakrit 
form of Vyaghratati is Vagghaidi or Vagghadi from which the regular * 
Bengali form expected is V^gdi, or Vàghdi. Thus there is no difi- — 
culty in taking Bagdi as the modern equivalent of ancient Vyaghratati > डे 
— "The Delta of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra was called Vyaghratati | 












* 

("Tiger Coast"), evidently because it was then, as was in very recent ON 
E. 

times. infested by the “Royal Bengal’ tigers बद्ध ६ 

F * T 
A H | D$ 

(0) ALEXANDER'S HAVEN AND BanbBARICUM. IN 


"No Indian author, Hindu, Buddhist or Jain, makes even the ~~ 
| faintest allusion to Alexander or his deeds. These are the words with 
which Dr. Vincent Smith concludes his aocount of Alexanders Indian | ke 
kaia campaign Though there is no allusion to the deeds of Alexander 
is there not a reference to the cities founded hy him in India? A 
= eareful search ought to be made for them. The hypothetical Sanskrit | 
i forms for “AAdfardpos and *AA ६७७७. are, neocurding to the rules of Sans- 
>. ~ krit phonetics, Al aksandrah” and Alaksandra, In the vernacular 

Alakkhanda or Alasanda* are the forms expected -The second "= 
form is very nearly identical with Alasanda or Alasadda, y * 
the birth place of Milinda, which has Leen identified with Alexandria 
Opiane at the foot of Mount Caucasus.” But this ies Fo not . 
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* Epigraphia 200728. Vol. iv, pp. ASM: Gandalekhamáli, Inscription No, 1. 
3 The expression “Varenia mandalo’ in Paundravardhana bhuktd + Tat 


Brant also supports it. s क Anulin grant of Mena. ; eg rae 
VAs g was preserved in the  Shahbazgarhi, Maniera and Kalai ve Mod me 
&oka's Inscriptions, wo expoct to find # in the early vernacul o - frontier. - 
|. As n school of the White Yajurveda pronounced ga ७१ kha, wo expect sa for भात. he, 
१७७ s was changed, in the later period, to æ 7. UA eO CES S53 UE Nd 
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in India proper, Is there any reference to Alexander's Haven which — - E. 
certainly hore his name and which was in India proper? Now the ०७ — — 
Haven must have been famous on account of its commercial im- = 7 
portance. Hence we ought to search for it in works like Kautilya ® 
Artha&astra, the Sabbaparvan of the Mahabharata, Ratna-éüstras and 
Vaidyaka Nighantus which mention the products and articles of coms 

» merce of the various parts of India. And it is actually referred: to 
in Kautilya’s Arthasastra™ in the expression ‘Alakandaka coral’(= 
Coral of Alakanda), Where was this Alakanda? Kautilyn is silent. 
The commentator remarks that at the mouth of the river of Barbara, — 
a river falling in the Sea of Barbara was, according to the same 
- authority, the River Srotasi mentioned as a source of pearls, A lake 
+ named Srighanta in a corner of the Sen of Barbara has also been 
| mentioned by him,’ The Epics and Puranas mention the Barbaras 
— (or Varvaras) as a northern or north-western people.“ Now by com- " 
bining these bits of information we find that the country of the Bar- ~~ 
—— baras was in the W. or N.-W. frontier of India and that it stretched 5 
4H up to the [Arabian] sen. Through it flowed a river named Srotasi 
bors ^ In it was a lake not far from the sea. And Alakanda stood at the 
— mouth of a river. P 
हे The above description of Alakanda fits well with that of Alex- - 
ander's Haven. Dr. Smith has shown, on the authority of Major . 
 Raverty, that the large lake at the mouth of the river where stood |. 
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A Alexander's Haven still exists and is called Samara. x y 
Id Identity of name and the above facts lead me to take Alex- ६. | 
| ander’s Haven as the Alakanda of Kautilya | 5* 


The Haven must have been a very flourishing city making a —— hM 
+ good trade in coral and pearl which were brought thither from — 
various countries, But why is it that the author of the Periplus = 
- who evidently sailed round the western and southern coasts of India 
7. did not mention it? Had it changed its name or was it deserted on . 
unt of the silting up of the river?! The great emporium of "E 
coral trade (for which Alakanda was famous in Kautilva's time) was 
then Barbaricum-—the Barbari of Ptolemy. This name is, in the . E 
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| 
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— MW Sanskrit Toxt, p. TS; English Translation, p. — 

j? Arthasüstra Eng. trans, p. 80, ftn. 7, 8. + p. on, fin. 1. | 

|! Pargiter's note on the word in his Markandeya Purdon, ER. 

ith, Barly History of India (2nd, ed. ) , 101-3 and specially the foot- notes | 
er 
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opinion of Mr. Schoff, the Hellenised form of some Hindu word. 
We have seen that Barbara was the name of the country in which ` 
was situated Alexanders Haven. Barbarieum is thus connected ; 
with Barbara, Barbarika or ° (the port; of Barbara country” was — 
probably an epithet of Alexandria itself and it eame to be used in- 
stead of the name of the port because of the confusion caused by : E 
the use of the word Alakanda which was probably used to desig- f 
nate the other Alexandrias also. ' Barbarika’ as the name of a - - 
place is not a theoretical word formed by Sanskritising Barbaricum. 
It actually occurs in the Dhanvantariya Nighantu, an Ayurvedic * 
work. * White (érefa) and scentless (nirgandha) is the Barbarika- — | > 
candana. It is pittasrk-kapha—-lahaghnam krmighnam guru ruksha- 
nam.” This is the description which the Dhanwantariya Ni- 
ghantu gives of a kind of sandal called Barbarika-tandana. The 5 
Rajanighantuw also mentions  Barbara-candana, ‘Thus Barbara or x 
Barbarika must be the name of a country after which the sandal 
produced there or imported therefrom was called. Kautilya men- me 
tions Daivasabheya, Joñgaka, Sákala and other varieties of candana uy 
and these are epithets derived from place-names. The Rajanighantu — X 
meutions the 3gwew and remarks सच्तयाडिसमौपल्याः aaa) igisa) तज्जातं 
चन्दन यत्त tens कच्चित्ते, This remark clearly shows that one kind of 
sandal was named after its place of origin —ted914, which I take to 
be the Sanskrit (or Sanskritised Dravidian ) form of Mt. Bettigo - 
mentioned in Ptolemy's geography." lt may be objected that the 
sandal-producing Barbarika cannot be identified with Barbfirieum, - 
| for sandal grows in Southern India only. But such a great authority 
— ns Kautilya has mentioned sandals of Devasabhf (a city-and a 
T dn Western India), Jonga (in Assam 1), Sakala (a part of the Puan- 


jab) ete. Thus there is no difficulty in identifying Barbarika with 
Barbaricum. n 
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hb Vanauradh idarpanao by Kaviraj B. C, Gupta, Vol. L, pp. 283-4, y Pp (० 
16 Text, p. 75, translation, p. 90. | p 

7 Pp. 75, 105. "> fa 
+ Rawa Ton WWITTO | लच देवसन-सुराष्ट्र.. . .झब्तयों ज्ञानपदाः SAT 
A WSS च CAS | Kavyamimaied, p. 03. 7२ er 
+ ११ Ftn., 5 7, p. 9) of the English translation of Kautilva | 














| THE DRAVIDIAN AFFINITIES “OF THE PISiCA 
a LANGUAGES OF NORTH-WESTERN INDIA 


-—— K. AwuriTA Row, MA., B-T. 
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The object of the present article is to show the Dravidian affinities 
of the Pisàca Languages of North-western India, the grammar of h 
1 has been dealt with by Dr. Grierson in his monograph. He is of opinion 
ix — that the Indian nidus of Paisaci was in the north-west and it will 
— — reasonable to conclude that the languages now spoken on the N 
^ western frontier of India will show traces of its former existence! Pro- 
fessor Konow, on the other hand, thinks that the Paisaci described by . 
KS Prakrit Grammarians was based on a dialect spoken in and about the — 

Vindhyas and perhaps further to the south and east 

- जेब According to Dr. Grierson, “Modern Pisñca " languages are as fol 
lows 
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Kafir group :- Baégäli (B.) 
Wai-ala (W.) 
Veron (V.) = 
1२8581 (P.) 
Gawar-bati (G.) 
‘a - Kalñéa (K.) 
E- Dard Group: Sina (§:).. = 
= Käémiri (K&.). 
E | Garwi (Gar.). E. 
— Maiyä (M.), . | — 
— Khowar (Kh.) | — d 
It is now generally admitted, that the greater part of Northern 
was peopled by rude aboriginal tribes, called by Sanskrit writers 
Dasyus, Nisidas, ecchas etc Dr. Stevenson of Bombay, Mr. Hodgson 
D Neve! epa and others suppose that the non-Sanskritic element in the 
vernaculars was identical with the Dravidian speech, 
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Konow. 
| languages of the North-Western Frontiers only goes to confirm Dr, 









DRAVIDIAN AFFINITIES OF FISACA LANGUAGES. 


North-west in Baluchistan has been proved to be à Dravidian dialect. 
It would not therefore be unreasonable to expect to find traces of the 
Dravidian element in the languages now spoken on the North-western 
[rontier of India. " 

Dr. Grierson maintains that these languages are connected with 
also related to the Iranian languages, and pos- 
sess phonetic peculiarities which distinetly belong to the Eranian family. 


Paigioi Prakrit and are 


But a person acquainted with the Dravidian languages cannot fail to be 


struck by the fact that both Paisáei Prakrit and the modern Pisaca 
languages of North-Western India possess almost the same phonetic 
characteristic as the Dravidian languages, which do not however seem 
to have attracted the attention of either Dr. Grierson or Professor 
The presence of the traces of the Dravidian element in the 


Grierson’s theory that the home of Paisñei Prakrit is to be sought for in 
North-western India and not in the Vindhya mountains as is supposed 
by Professor Konow, 

Paisici is a very old dialect, Vararuci mentions only one. Simha- 
devaganin in Vagbhatalamkara and Namisidhu in Pudrata’s Kavya- 
lamkara call it Pnisacika. Hemacandra deals with three varieties 
(counting the two varieties of Culika-paisacika). Markandeya handles 
three principal varieties : ( 1) Kaikeya, (2) Saurasena, 


E evident from the following verse. 


Pir 


kaikeyam Saurasenam ca paicalam iti ca tridha | 
paisacyo nāgarā yasmal tenāpy anya na laksitah || 


An unknown author quoted by Markandeya mentions 11 varieties 


including Pandya, Dravida and the language of the Kaaci-deéa. 
kànci-de&ya-pàndye ca paicala-gauda-magadham | 
vrdcadam daksinatyam ca Saurasenam ca kaikayam | 
sabaram dravidam caiva ekadasa pisacakah || 


! 


The following verses enumerating the Paisici dialects are found _ — 


in Sadbhäsäcandrikä of Laksmidhara v | 
pi4aca-deSa-niyatam pai&aci-leoitayam viduh | २ Lees a 


pi&aca-deáàs tu vrddhairuktäh | TE. 


pandya-kekaya-bahlika-sahya-nepaila-kuntalah \ . 
sudheka-bhota-gandhàra-haiva-kanojanaa tatha | | 
ele paikaca-desñs syns taddesyas tadguno bhavet,|| ; 
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(3) Pañcala, as is | 
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f Prof. Lassen refers Pandya to the north of the Indus or rather 


the Panjab, Sahya to the south-west coast and Maiva to the Tuluva or २ 


Kanara country. 1 think Pandya eon rofer only to the Tamil country, « 


. and Sahya probably refers to Sahyvidri. -Pischel says that Laksmi- 
j dhara's enumeration points to North and West. From these enumera- 


tions we are led to infer that in later times the term Paisici had lost « 
its old meaning of a definite dialect and signified incorrect forms of | 
Aryan dialects. We cannot, however, definitely say whether the ` 


authors of these verses could recognise the striking phonetic similarities 


of Paishei and the Dravidian languages or were unable to distinguish २. 


the Dravidian languages spoken in Kanara and the Tamil country from 


the Arvan vernaculars, 


| t. Hernle (Gaudian Grammar, XIX) considered Paisici to be the — — 
— low Prakrit spoken by Dravidian aboriginal tribes who fell under the | 


— domination of the Aryan immigrants and in whose mouths the Aryan 
vernacular was distorted into Pnaisaci । 
| a Lacóte (Essai sur Gunddhya ek la Brhatkathà, 58) considers the 
- Paisaci of Gunadhya to have been based upon an Arvan dialect of the 
North-west or West, but to have been spoken by non-Aryan peoples 
7 The Tamileswork Perumkadei, professedly a translation of Brhat- 
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- minatha Aiyir, a very distinguished Tamil scholar, will, T fondly hope 
throw further light on this problem 

* 

— ‘supposed by some scholurs, 16 is but natural that traces of Dravidian 
+ affinities should be found in the Pisaca Languages of North-western 
; India. If, on the other hand, Paisici Prakrit is not connected with 
Dravidian. we have no reason to expect to find any traces of the Dravi- 
dian element in the Pisñca languages of North-western India, unless it 
be that in later times the people of the North-western frontier bor- 
rowed Dravidian words, which is however improbable. The presence 


languages are connected with Paisaci Prakrit. 
Pigaca words quoted below are all taken from The Piéñca 
ges of North-Western India by Sir G. A Grierson, Chapter LX 


UA: iatic Society Monographs Vol VIHT).* 
d F | 
hreviations niod are: Tam(il), Can(arese!, Mal(ayalam), Tel(ugu) 





— kathà which is being edited by Mahimahopidhyiya Pandit V. Swa- — 


vtl | If Paifici Prakrit is connected with the Dravidian languages ss is — 


these traces therefore only confirms Dr. Grierson's theory that these — 
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Ask.— B. W. kud; G. ,/khud; S. koj, (dinL) khuë. Cf. H. 
khoj ; derivation uncertain, possibly Skr. Asudyaté, he is agitated or 
keudhyati, he is hungry y 
3 | If the series B. W. «/kud , S. koj (dial.) be compared with the 
| series Av. duyar, Skr. duhitar ; V. luštu, B. jū, ju-k ; W. 34, one would 
be justified in assumingsa hypothetical form *./kul or *,^kol, which 
may perhaps be connected with Dr. kal. Cf, Coorumba. kret-ine, kelu : 
— Badaga, kret-ine, klè; Gondi, kernjana. 
Bad.—K. rāce; G. maf; S. küco. Cf. H. kacea, unripe. Deriv. 
unknown. 

S. kacé may perhaps be connected with Tam. kacadu, blemish, 
fault: Tam. kaca, to taste bitter. 

Before; in front.— G. puda-mi ; P. pórà ; Kh. pra-3ta. Cf. Skr. 
pravat (Hoern. ) : Sq. prod; Prs. firüd, firü ; 
E. Cf. Tam. puda-vu. door, the way in front of, and leading to a door: 
Tam. pura», outside, exterior. ° "m 
—— Belly.— B. ktol, Hol. Cf. Kurukh, kal, kt appears to have firet | 
become kk, which being initial became simplified to Æ | 
À For the change of kt to kk, of. Skr. mukta ; Pkr. mukka, mutta 
G. wir: M. wair. Cf. Tam. vayir, belly; Can. basir, basur, belly 
E .. Bird.—G. pici-n. Cf. Tulu pijin, ant. For the change of meaning, — 

— of. 0. P. muru, Pehl. mara, bird; Pre. mor, Pehl. mor, Av. maoiri, | 
= an ant; Cf. also Kurukh pokha, the green pigeon pok, an ant Gondi 
=, patte, an ant; pute bird E 
P. parhaniküle. Cf. Av, parant, Prs. parand; Av, parsna, feather — 
Skr. parna, feather. Pehl. par, Prs. par, feather. i 
f. Tam. paravai, bird: parandu, having flown; Can, pari, par 
— to fly. Br. parra, feather. ‘ | 
E 2 Gar. carór. Der.? Cf. H. cirt, ciriyä, a bird (Pkr. cad ia) Can. 3 
oir, Tel. ciru, to scream, to emit a shrill sound. coe aM - “जी 
-  Bring.-P.räval; Cf. Tel. rà-vada-mu, coming. — 
| Bull— B. aže, au; ašu is probably derived from 8 , pašu ; 
hasu, a cow. For the apheresis of p, cf WW. V pie. YN. 
(Cf. also Can. pôgu, hégu, bau, to go. 
ef. Tam. kūli, kilam, cow; kalai, a steer, a th 
change of a to w, 6, cf. Av. zara: V, n ५ i i of | 
- Can. dana, cow, from Av. and Skr. dhana, ath , in Av. and § kr, 
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Cat.—B. priéaë, pšiāš; W. pila; kh. puši. Cf. Wkh pis; P. 
po, Cf. Tam, püfai, a cat. Mal. pucca; Tulu, pucce, a cat. Cf. 
also Santali, pasi ; Korwi, pussi, a cat. e | 

Child. —G, pola. ‘Two derivations nre probable: 5 

| (7) Tt may perhaps be derived from Skr, bala. Wor the change of b 
- to p cf. S. basi; Kh puši. 
* (ii) It may be connected with Tam. कका, a child, Tel. pilla. Can. 
। Pila, pille, a young one, child. Mar. pila, a young one is evidently — 
derived from Dr. pilla. Et 

















Wi * W. tana-muneh (apparently, small man). Cf. Tam. tannam, little, « 
ve K. chatak ; P. kit* la. Cf. Br.cicah, Tam. and Mal. kutti. child. 
NOD K6. nyaciv* (pron. necyuv). Cf. Tam. naccu, little, small 
ES | V. kiur, a child; Ks. kir, a girl, a daughter. Cf. Tel. kurra, child 
eurra-di, a girl l. and Can. kuru, small. 


Come.— B. ५४०८. W. ath. Cf Tam, acai (pron. afai) to move. 
S. wa. Cf. Tam. và, come. 
S. wa-to, came. Cf. Tam. vantà-n (pron vardän), he came. 
W. at-o, came. Cf. Can, ati, going; Tam. alu (pron. 60%) to move.” 
Y Do.—-W. chér-am. Y shall do. Cf. Tam. ceykirén (pron. &eyhiren), — 
- I do, I shall do | 
— W. cāst, he does, Cf. Tel. cëstä-du, he does. 
—  Dog.—B. kuri, krüi : V. kiru-kh, -kh ; M. küsar ; Gár. kücur 
D Cf. Br. kucak ; Tel, kukka ; Chent. kukkir > Tam. kurai, to sound. 
"Pam. kulai, to bark. — 
|J.  Finger-ring.— 8. ba Cf, Can, beral, beral, finger; Tam. viralani 
finger-ring. Cf. also Can. wngara, ungura ; Tulu. wagila, finger-ring : 
Skr. anguli, finger. | 
7 Foot.— B. kyur kür. Cf. Tulu, kar; Tam. and Can. #क leg x. 
S. (dial) küti. Cf, Tam. kuti (pron. kudi) heel. vol 
Go.—P wpa (pres. pak-am, I go; paja, he goes). Ks. pak; 
pai, having gone, Derivation doubtful "e 
» Cf, Tam. «८३१० (pres poki-rén, pron. pohi-rén, I go); pok:-rán (pron 
qohi-ràn), he goes, pai, T ng gone. Tel. povu ; Can. pógu, to go — 
change ye ( ** _ôto à, cf. Tel, poyi-nadu, paya (Coll) he went * 
र्‌, ! V.beir(ashe-goat १), ` 

































dla, deep; Can lotta, Tel. lotta, a hollow. 
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L a à . ? (३ c - — C T हे a » -— 
५ Hair.— (१) G. émmu-ta: S. camôye, CE Tam. cimili, braid of 


hair Konkani, éurmu-lo 

y ^ Hear.—S DAMA, he hoard, Derivation? Cf Coorumba and 

É Badaza, vorad-ine, to hear, 

The change of v to p is characteristic of the Pisaca Languages, 

Horse. —W. gur: G. gora; Gar gor; P, gora ; KS. qur". 

Cf. Tam, kurai, kwdirai, Tel. qurra-m», horse. 

5E. House.—B. ama, ams; W. ama; G. ama, Cf. Tam. amai, to 

- dwell. to remain 

| V. war-ekh > inr-ekh (spelt tareg). « Of. Tam. urat, to abide, lodge, 

inhabit ; wre, to be, to exist. Br. urā, ^ house, Tam. tar-i (noun) abiding, 

tarrying, tari-ppu, a lodging, a resting place — 
Kid. — B. có; W. cū. Cf. Tam. córa» (pron. Soran), a kid, a lamb. — ap^ 

| Mother —B. ni, nón; V., Kh. nan. W. ate; K. aya, G. jai; — 

॥ P ar; Gar. yai ; S. (dink) až. M, hai. Cf. Tam, yay, annai, का, — a ES 

may. tay. aval; Kurukh, ayo» Kui, iyà ; | P 
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| Monuth.—M.. Gar. ài; S. di (dial), Cf. Tum. way. Kaikadi, vài; 





p P. dor. Cf. Tel. ndru. mouth. For the change of n to d, cf. Dr. nir > ; 
£ Br. dir. w . | 
4 See.—B. ./war > W. iver. Of. Tam. par, to see: 2 





























4 G. (a-us, he saw. Derivation? Cf. Tulu, #-ye, he saw. — 
| Self. — W., G. tanu (own); P. tàni-k; Kh. tan; M. tà; Gar. tant. — 
own); 5. tomb. Cf. Dr. tax, self. Br. tan, self EU. 
है... Shoe.— G: kos-ar; Kh. kau; M., Gar. kos; KS. kis. Cf. Tam. DE 
kalal, shoe Fe: 





Singing, a song.—B. lalu: V. lol. Cf. Can. and Tel. lali, a ——— 
laby: Tam. ali, praising, singing. | a 


- 


— -Kh, baBe-ik, Cf. Tam, väci ( pron. vài), to play on the flute 












Son.— V. pie, Cf. Tam paryan, a boy, son | d | 
_ Strike. —-S. kwt-iste or kut-ista to strike; M, kula or kuta-g-1 
struck.” 


n 






Cf. Tam. kuttu, kuttu ; Tel, Lottu, to strike | DOR 
> Bun.—Kh. yor, Of, Tam ñäyir, sun, Mal. nēr-am. For the change 
of ) १० Y, cf. Tam. nan yan, I, , Jd * uh ५७ : c MASS 3 dw 4 aet Pisa Li 








MITRA-MI@RA, 














S. K. Hoprvara, B.A. 


In the first Oriental Conference I had the honour to read 
n paper on Varuna and Ahuramazda, and 1 had tried to show that 
these gods, the Asura and Ahura of the Hindus and Iranians, were 
identical, As Mitra was an intimate companion of Varuna, and Miéra 
that of Ahuramazda, it is easy to see why these divinities held a very 
important place in the Vedic and Avestan religions 
x So far as the two words Mitra and Miéra are concerned, it is clear — 
enough that they are not only closely connected but perfectly - 
— — identical, In our religion Mióra has been worshipped with Abura- - 
mazda in several places. (Yt. X. 113, 145, etc.). In the Vedas and 
especially in the Rgveda Mitra has been almost everywhere adored 
with Varuna. In one sikta of the Rgveda (III. 59) he has been men- — 
tioned all alone. T 
According to the Avesta Mióra is strong (taxma) and very wise २. 
à (aS-yraóvd) ruler over the universe and protector of all creations 
zo (Yt. X. 54, 61, 65, 141) These are also the attributes which have 
— been applied to Mitra in the Rgveda. He is strong, very wise ( सक्रतु ) 
upreme ruler (ere) and protector of the earth (gaam गोपा) —— 
(RV. V. 62, 5; 62. 9; 03. 3; 66. 1) Me : 
- [n' two places in the Rgveda (III. 62. 16; VII. 65. 4) Mitra | 
and Varuna are thus addressed : ar नो मिचावरुणा wastarfa उ उच्तितम्‌ (May 
- Mitra and Varuna bedew our pasturage with oil). In this passage the — — 
word nafa (pasturage) is important. In the Avesta it assumes the _ — 
form gaoyaoiti. This word combining with the word vouru forms the E | 
pound vouru-gaoyaoiti, which is a special epithet of Mira, mean- - 
“the lord of wide pastures.” — — 
it is stated — that Migra makes the plants grow _ — i 


spoken of as causing the plants to flourish 


is a friend of the people, still 
at 
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when he is displeased, he becomes angry. Hence a Vedic poet con- 
fessing his sin, cries out: * Has the King (Varnna) seized us? How 
have we offended against his holy ordinance ? For even Mitra among 
the gods is angry’ (RV. X. 12. 5). In the Avesta Mitra severely 
punishes those who break contracts (Vendidad, IV. 5-10). 

In both the religions this divinity is the friend of truth, the 
protector of truthfulness and the destroyer of untruth (Yt. X. 80; RV. 
1. 151. 1; V. 67. 4) The house of Mitra and Varuna is large, tall 
and thousand-pillared, The house of Miéra is also large, spacious and 
strong (Yt. X. 44). It is important to note here that Mitra's palace 
is spoken of as a@waeqm (having thousand pillars). This compound 
word «rais the exact equivalent of the Avestan word Aazayra- 
stina, which is the epithet of the house of the Zoroastrian goddess 
named Ardvisüra (Yt. V. 101) 

In one passage of the Rgveda (VII. 61. 3) Mitra and Varuna 
are mentioned as having spies, who visit every spot and watch un- 
ceasingly. Elsewhere (RV. VIII. 47. 11) we read that the Adityas, 
who were the friends of Mitra and whose number was eight in some 
places, look down upon us like spies. In the Avesta (Yt. X. 45) it. 
is stated that eight friends of Mifra watch the contract-breakers like 
spies from high places. It may be mentioned that the word for spies is 
exactly the same in both the languages, namely स्पप्राः in Sanskrit and 
6170030 in Avesta. 

Both in the Avesta and the Vedas Miéra (Mitra) is represented 
as n strong warrior. (Yt. X. 102, RV. V. 65. 4) 

Primarily Mira is the light of the Sun. Before sunrise and after 
sunset Miéra illuminates the earth. Being a shining Yazata (angel) 
and being inseparably connected with the Sun, he is always worshipped 
with the latter during the day time. In the Hindu scriptures Varuna 
is connected with night and Mitra with day (AV. TX, 3. 18). Accord- . 
ing to the Taittiriya Sambita (II. 1. 7. 4; VI, 4. 8. 3) Mitra made day — : 
and Varuna night. In one place Mitra and Varuna are said to encom a m 
pass the realm of light with their hands (RV. V. 64. 1), In ano 
place Mitra is represented as having covered and concealed the dari आ 
ness with his light (RV. VI 8. 3). The Avestan Writer says th fh 
Miéra gives light just as the moon does (Xt. X. 142). A similar i: 4 
is expressed by the Vedic writer who says: '' Great is the pc A. 


to o>. 18 
Varuna and Mitra who give light like the moc v. III G2. 7, E. 
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MITRA-—MIÓRA. 435 
In one passage of the Rgveda (V. 81. 4) the Sun himself is said to 
even in the Indian literature In our Pahlavi books such as Dadestani 


Dini (XXXI. 14) the word Mitra is used for the Sun himself 
Miéra being the god of light, he is naturally said to be watchful 


c 


men with eyes that close not (RV. III. 59. 1) 
As both Miéra and Mitra are celestial gods, we come across similar 
descriptions of their heavenly cars. In the Avesta (Yt. X. 125, 136 


143) we find it stated that every day Mifra goes out driving in a « 
carriage of one golden wheel, which has four white immortal horses with — — 
golden and silver shoes. In the Reveda Mitra and Varuna are said to i । 


= e 4 5 
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be Mitra, clearly showing the intimate connection of Mitra with the Sun ० 


_with his ten thousand eves (Yt. X. 141). The Vedic god Mitra beholda - ⸗ 
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mount their gold-hued car at break of morning (RV. V. 62. 8), Else- ७ 
where they are represented as ascending their chariot in the sublimest E 


- heaven— which chariot is none other than the Sun itself (RV. V. 63 
1, 7) 
















* of Yasna and an officiating priest, who loudly recites the Gags. 
In the Vedas also Mitra has been called an officiating priest (RV. III 


= priest" is caotar in Avesta and tar in Sanskrit, which are exactly 
identical 

Y As the above two gods were not only closely connected but per- 
fectly identical, it is but natural to find the followers of both the reli- 
gions worshipping them with almost similar prayers and offerings. The 
— Zoroastrians thus worship Migra : '* O brave Mifra Yazata, we worship 
thee with sacrificial offerings. Thou shouldst be pleased with our 
worship. Thou shouldst sit near and accept our prayers .... That 
man is a worthy person who, having spread barsom grass, worships 
thee with Haoma juice made ready " (Yt. X, 31, 32, 91). The Vedic 
shipper invokes Mitra and Varuna to come near, sit on barhis 
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‘grass, drink Soma juice and accept sacrificial offerings (RV. T. 137. 3; 


V. 72. 3; VII. 66. 19). The barsom grass and Haoma juice were 
actly the same as barhis grass and Soma juice. 
— A When pleased Mitra grants wealth, prosperity, courage, strength 


satisfied grants riches, prosperity, happiness and protection from 
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x 5.4; White Yajur Veda XXVIII. 19). The words for “ officiating © 





ect, wisdom, protection from evil persons, eto. Similarly, Mitra — 






In both the religions these divinities hold positions of great honour | ; 
and respect. Accordingly, in the Avesta Migra is called a quick reciter =« 
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the attacks of enemies (Yt. X. 5. 33, 34; RV. V. 64. 6; 07. 2-3; | - 
Vi. 67.2; 68.3; VIT. 52. 2; 62, 3). 
The two gods were so very alike in all respects that in view of — २. 
“the irresistible conclusion that both the branches of the Áryans-—the ——— 
Indians and Iranians— were one people in the hoary past, we have no 
hesitation to say that Mitra-Mióra was one god and that the only 
“difference between the two peoples was the very slight difference in 

the method of pronouncing his name. * 
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| IDOL-WORSHIP: DID IT EXIST AMONG THE 
| ANCIENT ARYANS, AND AMONG THEM, 
AMONG THE ANCIENT HINDUS OF 
THE VEDIC TIMES? 


— SHNAMS-UL-ULMA Dr. Jivaxsı JAMSHEDZI Mopr, B.A., PH.D, CIE, 
Sa Diplom. Litteris et Artibus (Sweden), Officier de l'Instruction 

— Publique (France), Secretary to the Trustees of the 
| X Parsi Panchayet, Bombay. 

m INTRODUCTION 
























g In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of England,’ there was, . 
of late, a discussion between Prof. A. A. Macdonell and Mr. Venkate- 
| co shwar, as to whether Idol-worship prevailed in Vedic times The former | 

तै aid that it did not prevail, while the latter said that it did. The 

_ object of this paper is to submit a few points for consideration on the 
— gubject 
D के In his paper, entitled * The Development of Early Hindu Icono- 
graphy” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Prof. Macdonell 
— says: “In the earliest product of Indian literature, the Rigveda, the 
- gods, being largely personifications of natural phenomena, were only 
vaguely anthropomorphic, To the imagination of the poets of the 
— hymns, the gods were outwardly differentiated mainly by the weapons * 
hey wielded or the animals* that drew their cars, They were not as 


5 | ,/,2/,4:6., 1916, 1917 and 1918 
I J.R.A.S.. 1910, pp. 125-190. | 
— * As examples of representation by weapons in later times, as illustrated both in 
literature and sculpturo, we find Visou holding a cakra i.e. n diso or a wheal in his hand | 
as ७ symbol, and Siva holding a ॥7##ऐ/७ or trident, 

—.. 4 For example ia known by his elephant; Sürya, by the seven horses of his 
»hariot Ganga and Yamuná (Jamna) by the erocodile and the tortoise; and Laksmi by 
elepl ami — with a lotus botwoen them on which she sits. Cf. the roprosontations in 


sr va tho Sun १७२३४०७ is apokon of as having awift horses, aurvat-aepa 

























— fra ia wpoken of as having ७ chariot (vāja) with a golden wheel — ` 
nəm, Mihr Yashı (Yt. X), i 67), In the Avesta, the cayra — 
of ority or influence XII, 50) — 
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wet iconographically represented. Literary evidence indicates that " 
regular images of gods were not made till the latest Vedio period 
They were known in the middle of the second century B.C. to the 
grammarian Patafjali and most probably also to Panini nearly two 
|| centuries earlier.” * 









The evidence from the cases of other Aryan nations. Tran. 


13 I think, that the evidence of what we know about three other * 
_ Aryan people supports Prof. Macdonell’s view, that idol-worship did not | 
— exist in India in early Vedic times. The Aryan nations I wish to speak 
2 about are: (1) the Iranians, (2) the Scythians, and (3) the Ancient 
— Germans. 
A (1) The Iranians. 
Herodotus thus speaks of the ancient Iranians : 
“Tt is not their practice to erect statues, or temples, oraltars, but 
they charge those with folly who do so; because, as I conjecture, they "ee 
do not think the gods have human forms, as the Greeks do. They are — 
accustomed to ascend the highest parts of the mountains, and offer | 
— sacrifice to Jupiter, and they call the whole circle of the heavens by the — 
name of Jupiter. They sacrifice to the sun and moon, to the earth 


ay 






earliest times; but they have since learnt from the Arabians and | 
- Assvrians to sacrifice to Venus Urania, whom the Assyrians call Venus 
Mylitta, the Arabians, Alitta, and the Persians, Mitra. The following 
is the established mode of sacrifice to the above-mentioned deities; "T A 
they do not erect altars nor kindle fires when about to sacrifice; they J 
. do not use libations, or flutes, or fillets, or cakes; but, when any one 5 
— wishes to offer sacrifice to any of these deities, he leads the victim tom — — 
— clean spot, and invokes the god, usually having his tiara decked with — — 
myrtle. He that sacrifices is not permitted to pray for blessings for 
. himself alone: but he is o bliged to offer prayers for the prosperity of all — 
— the Persians, and the king, for he is himself included in the Persians. 3 
When he has eut the vietim into small pieces, and boiled the flesh, he 
_ strews under it a bed of tender grass, generally trefoil, and then lays all 
the flesh upon it: when he has put everything in order, one of the Magi 
standing by sings an ode concerning the origin of the gods, which 
say is the incantation ; and without one of the Magi it is not lawful 
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them to sacrifice, After having waited a short time, he that has sacri- 
ficed carries away the flesh and disposes of it as he thinks fit." * Again 
we have the instance of the Persian king Cambyses entering the temple = 
of Vulcan and defiling the image of that God.’ Xerxes, when he | ७ 
invaded Greece, threw down the images of gods. * | 
| This long quotation from Herodotus shows that what was the case 
/ with India, as pointed out by Prof, Macdanell, was also the case with — 
o^ Iran. "There was no idol-worship there from very ancient times. Iran , $ 
was pre-eminently against idol-worship. In the Haioxt Yast (Yt. 

/ 00 XXII, 13) credit is given to a pious soul for disregarding idolatry and 
for resorting to pure Gà^àa-singing. In the Fistaspa Yast (Yt. XXIV, © 

37), Zoroaster asks his royal disciple, Vistaspa, t» keep away from २ 
idolatry, which was an evil, an infection from Ahriman. In the same - 

Er Yast (59), Ahura Mazda advises the rejection of idol-worship and. : 
. Acceptance of pure and simple Gàéà-singing. 






TNI The word for idolatry in the above passage is baosu, tho Pahlavi | 

TR — rendering of which in the Hagoxt Nask, is bindak aig shaida-yazakih * ——— 
ec Le. “bundak which is devil-worshipping." The Pahlavi rendering of — — 
EL: .&x 


— the word in the Viélaspa Yaët is ujdeaspt but parastik Le. idolatry.” 
Coming down from the Avesta to the Pahlavi hooks," we find idol- 


Bahman Yasht, the Viraj-Nameh, the Shatroiha-i Airdan, the Jàmàáspi, z J 

the Karnamek-i Ardeshir Babegan and Matan-i Shah Vaharan Varjavand. 
As Prof. Jackson says, all Pahlavi writings allude to * the abomination 
[2 | of idol-worship as wholly abhorrent to the pure spirit of Zoroastrianism 
— that is in keeping with its ideal conception of the divine." He further 
on says : '* I must emphasize that the Persians from the earliest antiquity E 
had no idols in the sense of representations of the godhead set up as gi ४ 














object of worship; nor does Zoroaster refer to them. If, moreover, ^or 
Darius and the other Aehaemenian kings caused to be carved above | 
À - ५३ * 
«= 5 Herodotus, Bk T, 191-32. Caroy'a Translation, — f 
1 Ibid, Bk. IIT. 47. * Ibid, BE. VIII, 100 dn 
u Hüsoxt Nask, IL, 13; nlso The Book of Ardas Virä}, by Dastur Hoshang Jamasp, 7 
"TT ra i 
| T Pp. 257. ह 


- |) Le Zend-Avesta par Darmestetor, HI, p. 653 

| il Bk. VII, Chap, ।, 19; Chap. IV, 72; S.B.E., XLVII, p. 8. 

x ce Prof. Jackson's article, entitled ** Allusions in Pahlavi Literature to the Abomina 
_ tion of Idol-worship" in the Sir Jautrhedjoe Jésjibhoy Zarihostti Madressa Jubiler Volume, 
274. Vide also my notice of tho article in the introduction to that volume, pp xi-xli 
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their bas-relief offigies in stone a half-figure representing Aura- Mazda as 


E floating in a symbolic circle and handing to the king a ring ns the — 
> emblem of sovereignty, it is nevertheless a motive borrowed from As- | 
— syrian and Bahylonian art and was doubtless chosen for the special pur y 
pose of appealing to the non-Persian conquered nations who were more 
> anthropomorphic in their ideals’, Nor is any exception formed to "M 
T i 


पि 


“the general truth by the fact that there is in Sasanian times १, mounted 


figure of Ormazd (known by his name occurring in the attached inserip- 
| tion) carved in stone Naqsh-i-Rustam to represent the deity in the act of + ^ 
bestowing the crown upon Ardashir. Idolatry plaved no part in the "e 
history of the religion Et 
One may perhaps point against the above quotations and references M E 

rom Herodotus and the Avesta and Pahlavi books, the supposed case T 


may 


of the Achacmenian King Artaxerxes Mnemon, who is said by some to 
ve founded the statues of Anahits and Mithra. But here one must 
member that the rendering of that portion of his inscription, which 
pointed ont as referring to this subject, is not certain. The reading 
f the inscription as given by Dr. Spiegal is: 
हि Anahita uta Mithra vashnà Auramazdäha apadana adam akunavam,— 
| Auramazda, Anàhita uta Mithra mam patuv.'* | LU 
^ — Spiegel renders this as: 
! Durch die Gnade von Auramazda, habe ich Anâhita und Mithra in 
diesen Palast gesetzt (१), Auramazda, Anáhita und Mithra mögen mich 
schützen,” ie. “ By the favour of Ahura Mazda, 1 have put Anāhita 
and Mithra in this palace. May Auramazdn Anáhita and Mithra 
protect me! ip 2. 
Spiegel puts n query mark after the word gesetzt, i.e. “ put,” 
showing that he has some doubt abont his interpretation of the 
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Iman gives the same reading and translates — | 
Anáhita and Mithra ...... by the grace of Auramazda the build- 
ing I made; let Auramazda, Anahite and Mithra protect me. — २ 


E. JO the EY, T 

H The conventionalized form, taken to be thus borrowed tro tha vented bs 
wayrinns, bas been taken by others to be a representation of the ७५३४ o T » | 

the idealized spirit of the Kiog. That it i» so, ix supported by the 

ef both the King and tho fravaki nre similar. — Prof, Jac 
14 Die altpersischen Keilinschrilten, von Fr. Sp iegel, | raze ‘shes | 84 "5 — ur 1 
Ih A Guide to the Old Persian Inscriptions by Herbor © ushing Tolma: 
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Weissbach und Bang's!* rendering also is similar. Tt does not 


point clearly to statues 


ILE 
Thus, we see that the inscription does not point to the installation > 


of the images of Anahita and Mithra. What was reall$ meant by the 
King seems to be that he had patronized and helped some special 
glorification of the Yazatas, Anühite and Mithra. Perhaps, he speciall 
1 * founded temples in honour of these Yazatas. Just as we have fire- 
temples in India specially connected with Varabrin (Behram), the 20th 
22. Yazata, nnd known ns Atash-Behram, so there may be some special — 
| mples connected with the names of Anàhita and Mithra | 1 

Even if it were supposed that the reference in the insoription is to 


~ that out of the many Yazatas only these two are referred to in this con: 
— — nection, Now these two Yazatas, Mithra and Anáhita, were thos 
- — whose worship had prevailed among some foreign nations The wor- 


compared to Artemis and by others to Aphrodite or Urania, was known 





E — portrait of Anahita, as pictured in the Abin Yast, is in many points | 
in” similar to that of the Greek Aphrodite (Urania)," and a part is similar 
— to that of Artemis." Again, we know that the worship of Mithra had 

i from an early time, prevsiled in the West, These two worships there 















itself somewhat in Persia in the later Achaemenian times. Artaxerxes, 


s idols, is proved from the very fact that had there been anything of the 
kind, why should the Iranians have stopped short with these two 
L Yazutas and not proceeded to do the same with other Yazatas १ This 

- shows that there may be an attempt only at statue-making but not at 
jdol-worship. We find that the western idea of statues had affected 


, 
— — M Die oltperaischen Keilinschriften, von F. H Weisbach and W. Bang, (1893). 


a 


11 


a 


24; statues of Anahita nud Mithra, there is not the slightest idea of the 
foundation of any kind of idol-worship. This appears from the fact 


१४ ३५ ship of Anähitn, known to the Greeks as Annitis, who, hy some, is + 


in one form or another among some western nations. A part of the - A 


—may have created the production of statues, So, it is possible that the 1 
~~ western method of the worship of the two Yazatas may have reflected - 


^. following the Westerners, may have merely produced these statues from — 
in art point of view, That there was no worship of the statues as 
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s Darius, who. when in Egypt, at one time, thought of erecting his own 
- statue ™ opposite to that of an old Egyptian magnate, but he was dis- 
ET. sunded. The idea seems to have been created that the person, in whose 

— honour a statue was erected, was thereby dignified. 
a Biit-parastish, word for Idol-worship.—In later 
Persian, idol-worship is spoken of as büt-parastish wherein the word bit 
t 3 “has come to mean an idol This Persian word bāt comes from the 
s Avesta ७8७ (Ven. XIX, 1, 2, 43). In the Avesta, bñiti is tho name of 
The Pahlavi form of the Avesta büiti is bil, We rend in the 


a“ dater Persian 







a div 
Pahlavi Bundchish : 

Būt sh@eda zal: müûnash pavan Hindukan parastand, Avash vakhsh 
pavan sak butihà mahman chegiin büt-i asp parastet," i.e, the demon bat 
A is one who is worshipped among the Hindus.~ The increase (of its wor- 
ship) consists in idols. For example they worship the idol of a horse 
| This seems to be ७ reference to the idol-worship among the Bud- 
m dhists. Among the Tibetan Buddhists, there is a horse-dragon called 
| e —Long-ma." 
if Dislike for idols among Mahomedans, the successors of Iranians in 
the land of Tran.—The dislike of Mahomedans for idols is well-known 

They carried on, as it were, the tradition and the teaching in this 
4 “matter, of the Zoroastrian people with whom they had come into close 
pontact and whose land they soon occupied 
It seems to be strange that the Mahomedan religion which had its 







^ 
क 


^ 


— cradle in Arabia, where there prevailed some form of idol-worship, 


should be iconoclastic. But, this seems to the result of the influence— 


one of many such influences in the matter of religion—of Zoroastrianism 
upon Mahomedanism. The great Anusheravan (Noshirvan the Just 
Chesroes 1.) had a strong hold upon Southern Arabia. So he may have 
furthered the influence of the Jews and others against idolatry. The 
— Prophet himself is said to have expressed his pleasure and pride for the 
fact that he was born in the times of a great king like Noshirvan the 
Just. So, a close observer as he was of men round about him and of 


their doings, he approved what he thought was good in Zoronstrianism à 


i» Herodotus, Hk 

w Chap. XXVII, 34. Vido my Hun lehish pp 1385-30. — * 

४1 Vide for his picture, Waddls's Buddhism of Tiber or Lama ism, p * 10-41 1 14 

* According to Magoudi (Chap XLITI), at ono time, there prevailod idolatry in 
=- Arabia. lt was tho Jewish religion that first began to repress it. —— | 
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_ goddesses of Earth and fecundity, like the ancient Indians and the 
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and embodied it in his new religion. Dislike of idolatry may be one of — dos 
these things, which pre-eminently seems to have appealed to his cul- ० * 
tured mind. He was emphatically against any kind of idolatry, even Y 
against any form that came nearer to it A 4 
The Mahomedan view ** against the use of idols is said to have | 

been based on their belief that in idols or images made by men, life will 
enter on the day of Kiamat, ie, on the Judgment-day. But those | 
objects, though revived with life, will not possess human or spiritual — 
privileges, That being the case, the life-bearing images and idols will "e 
curse their owners. That being the belief, it is said that when the wife 
of the Prophet, on one occasion, produced for prayers a carpet bearing 
some pietures on it, the Prophet was much displeased. Again, that 
being their belief, the Mahomedans at ons time did not like the portraits 
of the kings on their coins. Latterly, in cases where there were por- 
traits, the eyes of the portraits were made so large as to obseure th 
face of the person. The image of the face being thus imperceptible, the f D 
portraits on coins were tolerated to some extent, One can thus under- 
stand why certain Mahomedan kings, when they destroyed Hindu | 
temples, and their idols, they destroyed the faces, Without faces the , 

idols would be no idols. ZR 





















(2) The case of the Scythians. 


The Seythians were a chip of an old Aryan stock. As said by Prof. 
Gutschmid, their deities ‘have also an Aryan complexion.’ They i 
also had their gods of the Heaven—the Sun —and the Ses and their 


Iranians. Prof. Gutschmid says of them that ** in trae Iranian fashion, — / 
the gods were adored without images, altars or temples." © 


(3) The case of the ancient Germans 


According to Cæsar, ‘They (the ancient Germans) reckon those म 
alone in the number of gods, which are the objects of their perception a 


है and by whose attributes they are visibly benefited ; as the Sun, the 





| i Encyclopaedia Britannica (Nth ed.), Vol. XXI, p. 570. 


Moon and Vulcan." These gods of ancient Germans then are same as | 


the gods of the ancient Hindus, —Sürya, Candra and Agni —and the same . I 


< 


5 Lady Lawley, Southern India, p. 49. 
*$ Ibid 
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| as the Yazatas of the ancient Iranians,—H varoxSaéta, Mánha and Atar. 
B “Tacitus says that ‘they (the Germans) conceive it unworthy of the 
IM — grandeur of celestial beings to confine their deities within walls, or to 
kc represent them under a human similitude: woods and groves are their 
| tomples." What Tacitus says of the ancient Germans, is, as it were, 
à: version of what Herodotus says, as quoted above, of the ancient 
Iranians, It shows that there was no idol-worship among the ancient 
Germans as there was none among the ancient Iranians. i: 
E. We thus see that none of the other ancient people—the Iranians ‘ ; 
the Germans and the Scythians—who were offshoots of an old Aryan २: 
— Stock, had idol-worship among them. So, there should be no idol- - 
— worship among the ancient Hindus also, an old offshoot whose Rsis — २ 


“ang their songs of Nature in their Hymns of the Vedas. Eo 






























Arrian on places of worship in Pre-Buddhistic times. 3 
v 


. Arrian, referring to Megasthenes, says that there were about 118 
ndian tribes who were '* nomadic like those Seythians who did not till — 
~ the soil, but roamed about in their wagons, as the seasons varied, from — — 
— one part of Skythia to another, neither dwelling in towns nor wor- 
— shipping in temples; .... The Indians likewise had neither towns 
hor temples of the gods." ?* This is a picture of the very early Aryan 

imigrants into India. À | jt SRC à 
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NE. - Idol-iworship necessitates the building of T'emples. 


— 4 


T E There is ons important thinz which we must bear in mind. Lt is 

— that when a psople has idol-worship, it must have temples for locating 
the idols. Now, it seems that the very enrly Aryans whose icture we 

— see in the early hymns of the Rig-Veda, were, to some ex a icm le 

Me not acttled in a centre They were people ho moved fro n pla 

— place and who thus came into contact with Nature, | À ; w 

— | P | 

in a position to build temples which are the acco * sc 


DE N 


— settled life in one locality 


y= AE Idol-worship in India,—is it indigenous or im 
* If there was no idol-worship in Vedic times, an 





“later times, the question arises, whether it came I 


EF 
- 
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1 Germania, LX, translated by Aikin. ied 
CH Ancient India by MoCrindle, (1877), p. 199. 7 
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| or whether it grew up in India itself. There are some who say that it — 
came from outside, Some say that at leas! a part of the Hindu 
iconography was the result of Semitic influence. Some say that it 
came from Greece. It is believed that the Greeks of the Gandhira ५ 
School introduced idol-worship into India. Before the time of Atoka, — 
there was no idol-worship. The pad, i.e. the feet, of Buddha were first 
worshipped. Later on images of Buddha began to be made and th 
first image made had, as its model, an image of Apollo, the Gree 
. Sungod.” 
— But it seems that idol-worship, though it did not exist in very old 
-  Vedic times, originated in the country itself. Foreign influence may 
— have affected the forms ete. of the idols from the point of view of art 
— — — but it did not originate idol-worship \ 
e In India, from very ancient times, there was the tendency 1 o 
i idealism. Later on, the idealistic conceptions began to be develop | 
into iconographie works. Art became the co-adjutor of religion. 
= Temples. which were the best specimens of art, heeame in themselves 
educative sources. Music, as an art, began to educate by sound 
Temples, images, paintings, as works of art, began to educate by sight. - 
Idols began to he an expression of ideals, 
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Ij indigenous, among whom did Tdot-worship originate रै 
m If Tdol-worship did not exist in early Vedic times, and if it was not 
1 imported but originated at one time in the country itself, among whom g | 
and when did it first originate ? 
Some say that it first originated among the Jainas. The Vedic | 
books speak of sacrifices, among which there were also animal sacri- 
fices." The Jainas, who were opposed to killing animals, replaced this 


. 


animal sacrifice by the images of their Tirtharakaras, so that the attention २ 


of their worshippers may be drawn to them in place of the ani mal 
sacrifices. The Brahmanas then in rivalry introduced idols in their 
rituals. They replaced the idols of the Jaina Tirtharnkaras, Mahavira 





“JRAS., 1916, p. 130. 
80 Journal of American Oriental Society. May 1917, i 
— — M Tho Avesta also refers to animal sacrifices. In Yama XI (Haoma Ya, 4 
S.B.E.. XX NI. p. 245), we rend of soma such sacrifice of an animal, a particular part of 
was offered to Haamse, ‘The use of milk and olacified butter (gorhido) in the | 
‘ro ritual has come down from old times a» an improved form of this ancient 
n " 4 39 cU pet” gs à ^ — ‘1 ^ 
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and Parasnath, by those of their own Ramaand Krsna, The Buddhists 
he Also had their idols. The Brahmanas, in order to preserve the attach- 

~ ment of the people to their ritual, followed them also and introduced 
idol-worship. 


Origin of Idol-worshtp in Persia and Mongolia. 


Various reasons are ascribed to the origin of idol-worship in the 
world. We saw above how even idealism may lead to it through art, 
which is a coadjutor of religion. Well-nigh the same cause is attributed 
to the origin of idol-worship in Persia and Mongolia by later Persian 
^ writers. 

It is strange that though the Avesta and the Pahlavi literature of 
— ancient Iran speak against idol-worship, according to a later Persian 
writer, the author of the Zinat-ul-Tavarikh, idol-worship originated in 
Tran in remote times, in the time of King Tehmurasp (the Taymana- 
urupa of the Avesta), as the result of an extraordinary regard for the | 
dead in the time of an epidemic ** The account of its origin appears — 
mn very natural. A malignant disease had raged so long in Persia that —  — 
men, distracted at losing many of their dearest friends and relations, 
—— desired to preserve the memory of them by busts and images which | Jr? à j 
they kept in their houses as some consolation under their affliction. 
These images were transmitted to posterity by whom they were still 
more venerated: and in the course of time the memorials of tender | x 
regard were elevated into objects of worship,” 5 a " 





DL 


A similar origin of Idol-worship among the Mongols. 


A similar cause seems to have introduced idol-worship among the 

Mongols. Malcolm quotes the Travels of William de Rubruquis, छ monk — — 

who was sent, in A.D. 1253, by Louis IX of France (commonly called | 

gt. Louis) to the Court of Mangou Khan, the grand-son of Chengiz.® | 
—— ^"'The monk was told: ‘We frame not these images to represent god; — 

—— ^ut when any rich man among us, or his son, or his wife, or any of his 
dieth, he eauseth the image of the dead person to be made, and | 

be placed here; and we, in remembrance of him, do reverence there ——— 


ur out of regard to their memories." '' ** — — 
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— क Malcolm, History of Persia. Vol. 1, pp. 9-10. 
. 9 Ibid, p. ™ Ibid, p. 10, note. 
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Origin of Idolatry among the ancient Arabe. - 8 


Perceval," the modern historian of the Arabs, says that according | | 
to some authorities, the carly Arabs were free from idolatry. Accord = 
ing to others, it prevailed from early times and began with the spread | 
of the Arabs from the Kabah. They worshipped at the Kabah, and 
when they began to disperse, they took with them a stone from the 
vicinity of the Kabah as a precious relic (une rélique precieuse). They रने, 
put up those stones in their houses wherever they be and went round 
as they went round the Kabah. 


Displeasure against Idolatry carried too jar. 


Modern critics in their expression of displeasure against idol- 
worship carry matters very far and treat as idolatry what really is not 
idolatry. We had an example of this kind recently. In 1916, during 
| the course of the Great War, it was suggested that Crosses or Calvaries J 
> may be erected in England on waysides here and there in honour of. 
those who were killed in the war. The Protestant Alliance thereupon 


| protested against the suggestion, and wrote to the Premier that the sug- 
e gestion may not be followed out. "They suggested, in its stead, that the 


E | ‘‘ better way " to show respect to the dead would be to put their names” | 
E on brass tablets in, or on, public buildings. The Athenaeum thereupon 


—— e 
"s said that there was nothing like idolatry in this, It said: ‘This E 
We — strikes us as yet another recrudescence of the old iconoclastic spirit, | ET. 


ret and it is curious to notice that, whether in the eighth or the seventeenth * 
a century, whether among Albigenses or English Protestants, it utters 
always the same peculiarly strident outcry—the burden of which is = 
horror of idolatory. We doubt whether idolatry—in the sense of | 
definite religious worship offered to a graven image as if it were a — 
divinity—is even possible to a Western European in the twentieth cen- | 
tury. Even if it were so, the abuse of a good is not sufficient reason २२ 
for abolishing its use. The trouble we have to meet in our day and de 
country is not that people fail to practise their religion rightly, but that 
they tend to have no religion nt all. To look for a moment at Christ — 
upon His Cross, remembering as one does so those who have fallen in 
battle, striving to emulate His spirit of sacrifice, is at least to have a 
- glimpse of them sub specie aeternitatis, as the old phrase has it. Less २ 
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3B Errai sur!’ Histoire dea Arabs, I, p. 197. =. 
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— than that will hardly satisfy, and we do not think that can be achieved 
by the brass tablet in a publie building." " 


Idol-worship, if helpful to the illiterate, inf be tolerated. 


Various reasons have been preached against idol-worship. One of 

them, as preached by the Old Testament prophets wasthat Jehovah or 

God was jealous and intolerant of such false Gods. But this is not a | 
correct reason. ‘To many worshippers, idol is a symbol. They do not २ 
— worship God in the idol. Sir Oliver Lodge, one of the best scientists 
of this day, in his Wan and the Universe, takes this very sensible view | 
and says: * An idol, to ignorant and undeveloped people, is a symbol le 
of something which they are really worshipping under a material form. 
and embodiment: the sensuous presentation assists their infantile 
efforts towards abstract thought, as material sacrements help people in 
a higher stage of religious development. But some of these helps _ 
- should be out-grown. An adult mathematician hardly needs a geo- 
—— metrical figure, crudely composed of fragments of chalk or smears of 
plumbago or ink, to help him to reason: and if he uses such a diagram, 
he is aware that he is not really attending to it, but is reasoning about | 
ideal and unrealisable perfections; he has seared above the symbol, = 
and is away among the cementing laws of the universe. Jf an image or २ 
n tree-trunk or other object helps a snvage to meditate on some divine 
and intractable conception,—if it has been so used by thousands of his 
ancestors, and has acquired a halo of reverence through antiquity and 
by the accumulation of human emotion lavished upon it,—a missionary 
should think twice before he is rude to it, or abuses it or pulls it down 
We do not rebuke a child for lavishing a wealth of nascent maternal , _ 
affection on some grotesque black-Betty of a wooden rag-covered doll; 
we do not despise, we honour, a regiment content to be decimated so 
iat it may save its flag,—which materially is almost a nonentity. And 
if we send missionaries, we should send competent men, who will — 
adually educate, by implanting useful arts and positive virtues; and 
we should tell these messengers, clearly. that negative and iconnolasti 
hing may be very cruel. These things depend upon grade attained," _ 


4 The Atheneum, August 1016, No, 4008, p. छो) 
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A NOTE ON SANSKRIT COMPOUNDS. 










Dr. I. J. S. TARAFOREWALA, B.A., Pu.D., BAR-AT-LAW, Professor of 
Comparative Philology, University of Calcutta 


The power of making true compounds is taken as one of the dis- z 
| tinguishing characteristics of the I.-E.* languages. A true compound 
— should be distinguished from mere juxtaposition. The Semitic — 
* — languages show a type of “compound " which comes somewhat near the 
७ Sanskrit one, i.e. a compound where there is the juxtaposition of two ` 

श्र words where one word * governs”’ the other, standing to it in relation « 
— of the genitive case. Such, for example, are the Hebrew ** compounds "a 
Ben-Jamin and Beth-Shemesh. But there is one important syntactical 
X difference to be noted between the Hebrew “compound” and the 
— Sanskrit one, namely the word-order. The corresponding Sanskrit would = 
be चमिनप्रचः and सय मवनस्‌ respectively, the ** possessor " being put first 
— whereas in the Hebrew the ** possessor’ comes last. It may also be 
- mentioned in passing that such ** compounds " in Hebrew and the other © 
Semitic languages ate mostly descriptive proper names, and that th ; 
“compounds "' are not used in the language as such T + 
^ As distinguished from these of the Semitic type are the true com- 
s pounds of the I.-E languages. The characteristic feature of à “ true ra | 
-— compound is that the sense of the whole is not merely the “sum "' of 
— the senses of the two (or more) components, but is something different 
The meaning of a true compound is the resulfant of the syntactical 
relations existing between its components, and these relations are not 
Een erely those between the possessor and the thing possessed 
. The compounds of the I.-E. preserved in the oldest type of the, 
various langu are mostly of two members. In fact in the older 
literature very rarely um compounds of even three members. We will 
iefly deal with Sanskrit compo This restriction to two members 
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. Sanskrit, too, the compound began as mere juxtaposition of two words. 
| We have relics of this in tho so-called aluk compounds where the first- 
member retains its ending, e.g., वनेचर, afufes, atto The only way 
in which such eluk compounds can be dist inguished from two words in 
juxtaposition is the accent; the compound has one accent, whereas 
two words in juxtaposition will have, of course, two accents. 

The accentuation of compounds throws considerable light on their 
history. Every word should bear one accent; or to be more accurate 
one idva should have one accent. This in fact constitutes the main 
difference between two words in juxtaposition and a true compound. 
The compound represents one idea and hence though made up of 
several members it should bear only one aecent. But there are some 
-t — remarkable exceptions. The devata-dvandva, as is well known, bears 
— two accents. The reason is not far to seek, the devatä-drandra implies 
ह _ two ideas, the two gods, and therefore it hears two accents. There is 
also the loose formation known as the ümredita,! where the word is 
— — repeated twice for the sake of emphasis but the two words bear only one 
he accent between them, e.g., swat वर 3x4 (slay of them each best man) | 
| — बृयव यस्‌ (our very selves), ब्यक्राद कुाल्लो सालो ख्न: पव शिपव शि (from every limb 
from every hair, in every joint). In n few cases, however, the two 
—— words bear two accents, where probably the feeling was lost that this — 
yo formation was originally a loose type of compound ; 
ya The natnral tendency in languages of every type is to progress À 
Nu from the synthetic to the analytic type. This is really a movement in - 

- — the direction of simplification and clearness of expression, and it reflects 

— the growth and development in the mental powers of a people. It has 
j p … been very clearly seen in the case of languages which are spoken by peoples 
Seek in a lower stage of civilization. Thus in the Malay-Polynesian family of 
languages we find that the Polynesian group is almost entirely analytic २ 
ss in structure, and these languages are spoken by the most advanced d 
the peoples in the Pacific Islands. So also among aquse n lan- _ 
guages we find that the language of the s, the m ost ci 

ow nation of ancient America, most closely approac the analyti 
"turc. Among the Semitic languages the same tendency is distinctly — 
marked, especially in Hebrew, as also among th DERI 

k Practically every language of the I.-E. family is at | 
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advanced on the analytic stage and a few like Bengali, English and sa 
Persian are practically become *' isolating " in their syntax TT? 
All the ancient languages of the I.-E. family were allowed to grow 
unhampered in thé natural manner. In the ease of Sanskrit—the 
literary dialect of ancient Indian—there was a special check. This was 
the great grammarian Panini. In all languages the grammarian has 
occupied the position of one who points out what the structure of that 
language is. He merely analyses the language ; and Panini, too, called 
his work an analysis (vyakarana).* But so great was his achievement, — 
and so thorough and perfect was his analysis of the Sanskrit tongue, E 
that soon after his time his grammar was taken to be not a mere state- २ 
ment of what existed in the language in his days, but it became an 
authority as to what the language should be for all time to come, ——— 
Added to this was of course the fact that Sanskrit embodied the sacred — i 
literature of the Vedas. This two-fold reason invested Panini, with 
an inviolable sanctity; he was elevated to the rank of a Æsi, and a 
Hindu would sooner dare to alter the reading of the Vedas than think — 
of disobeying any rule of Panini’s Grammar, Panini was certainly | — 
fully worthy of all the honour paid to him, for his has been the most — 
perfect analysis (vyakara,;a) ever produced for any language in the 
world. But the result of all the honour paid to him has heen that — 
Sanskrit was as it were confined within the limits of the several thou- 
sand sütras of Panini. This proved fatal to the subsequent growth 
of the language. Sanskrit began to die, in other words it gradually 
ceased to be used as a vernacular dialect. A dialect used by the masses 
needs must be flexible and unfettered by any rules. After the time 
of the great Panini all subsequent growth of Sanskrit as a spoken 
“language was completely arrested, and gradually Sanskrit ceased to 
be spoken by the people at large: it “died.” It still possessed 











_ vitality enough to carry it on for some centuries after the date of 


Panini, during which his reputation, too, had time to expand. The 
earlior dramatists, up to the days of Kalidasa, use a language which | 
seems quite natural, if not entirely a spoken idiom. We feel when 
— we read, for example, the works of Kalidasa that the author has had 
— Sanskrit for his mother tongue, it flows so naturally and in such an un- 
interrupted stream from his pen. We feel that he thought in Sanskrit. 

We cannot quite make this assertion for the later authors of the 


| — जै From the root kr, with wi and à, *' to separate into parta," ** to analyse, 
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* Classical Age," for people like Bhavabhüti and Magha, or even for 
Bhartrhari. With these later writers the language is distinctly arti- 
ficial and laboured, and surely no human being can ever think in sucha 
‘complex and such an artificial language. - Mee 
When Sanskrit ceased to be the spoken vernacular (to be more 
— accurate, one of t he vernaculars) of India, it did not cease to be culti- 
"ated by the learned. In fact it is even today the language of the 
learned, and as such it has profoundly influenced the history of all the 
— vernacolars of the land. The vernaculars were, however, unfettered 
by any grammar and so they continued to grow and many of them in 
- their turn produced literatures, thus taking the place (of course within |. 
very limited areas) which had originally belonged to Sanskrit. These 
vernaculars, the Prakrits,? developed along the natural lines of all 
| languages, i.e. from the synthetic to the analytic structure. The T 
— modern vernaculars of India, which have developed out of the Prakrits, 
— have continued further along this line practically unchecked, except for 
i - the alternating periods of ** Classicism ™* which have marked the history | 
— of them all.‘ E 
(am But, as we saw above, Sanskrit continued to be cultivated by the — — 
learned all over India and though unable to grow townrds the analyt- 
ical structure as a whole, there still remained one direction in which ib | 
could do so, and that too without in the least infringing upon the rules 4 
laid dows by Panini. And this was in the compounds. Panini had 
fully analysed the compounds as they existed in his days and he did 
not lay down any limit to the number of words that a compound may 
contain. The one characteristic of the compound was that it enabled one , 
to dispense with the pratyayas or endings, which formed such a marked IN 
feature of Sanskrit (in the synthetic stage), and of which there was 
such a bewildering store. In other words ev compound — nt 
attempt at the analytic construetion. When Sanskrit was a living, = 
growing language the compound was not intended to be used exten- —— 
छ sively for this purpose, for its primary function seems to have b th — LIM 
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complex compounds. For we must remember that the learned men, . 


analytic structure. These compounds are the wonder and terror of all” 


in India this is not at all surprising. Luckily there is no rule in 
J र Panini which could have prevented this natural tendency from blos- - 


— 9" 


= lesser extent to the present day. This is very clearly seen in the case 


quite comparable to the Sanskrit ones, and serve much the same 
^ 6 Mark Twain, 4 Tramp Abroad. He hna used this fine phrase to describe German Cam 
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on this primary function was almost entirely forgotten, and in the Ce | 
hands of the later Sanskrit writers the compound became the means by २. 
which they could avoid the complexities of the synthetic Sanskrit | 
grammar. No doubt the influence of the Prakrits and later on of the «« 
modern vernaculars with their ever-growing analytic structure helped | 
greatly in the increasingly apparent tendency to use longer and more 1 





even though they used Sanskrit very largely in their daily lives, did | 
use thespoken dialects at home, and at any rate heard them all the day — 
from the people surrounding them. As time went on there appeared. " 
greater and greater divergence between the learned Sanskrit and the | 
home dialects, and it is remarkable that the size of Sanskrit compounds | 
too increases in proportion to*this divergence throughout the Classical 
period of Sanskrit literature 

The long unwieldy compounds of Classical Sanskrit are, therefore, | 
merely a result of the general tendency of the Indian languages towards | 


young students, but looked at from this point of view they are merely 
attempts to compose Sanskrit sentences in the *'isolating " manner. « 
And looking at the general tendencies of linguistic growth at that period — 


soming forth in this wondrous manner. These compounds indicate the 
direction along which Sanskrit might have developed had the Asti- 
dhyayt of Panini not been invested with its almost religious sanction. 





greatest stumbling blocks during the student days of most of us 
We see a somewhat similar tendency in those of the I.-E. lan- 
which have retained the synthetic structure to a greater or 


of modern German. As compared with the other languages of the — 


- Teutonic branch its structure still retains a great deal of the older — 


thetic apparatus. Hence it has developed the power of compound | 
building to a very remarkable extent. The German compounds 
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purpose in the economy of the language, In contrast to this English 
- shows very few compounds, for the simple reason that there is no need 
for them in that language, as its structure is such as does not need 
- these “syntactical compounds." The few compounds we find in 
. English are of the nature of the true original compounds of the Indo- 
E. 

— European languages. 
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PALI, PRAKRIT ANB SANSKRIT IN BUDDHIST 
LITERATURE. 
SAILENDRANATH Mirra, M.A., Lecturer in Pali and Indian Vernacu- 
lars, University of Calcutta. 


Opinions of modern scholars differ as to the place of Pali in f | 


Buddhist literature. According to Mr. G. R. Nariman, ‘* Pali is the 


hicratic language of the Buddhists of Ceylon, Siam and Burma, who 
observe a prosaic and more ancient form of Buddhism."' Dr. Win- : 





holds that “the language of the Tripitaka is scarcely the same as 


t be the Magadhi, the dialect of the province of Magadha, modern 
Behar. It was the home-tongue of the Buddha, who doubtless 
- first preached in this idiom. Likewise the monks who fixed the 


Mey canon in Pataliputra, the capital of Magadha, employed the Magadhi | | 
— idiom. Traces of this Mágadhi canon can still be perceived in our 


VA Ae — Ceylon, Siam and Burma, is designated by the latter themselves as 
Pt — Magadhi, although it essentially differs from the latter which is other- 
AUS. wise known to us from inscriptions, literary works, and grammars 
—8 - At any rate it corresponds equally little with any other dialect 
—— known to us. Pali is just a language of literature which has been 
— n exclusively employed as such only by the Buddhists, and has sprung 
like every literary language more or less from an admixture of 
several dialects. Obviously such a literary tongue, although it 
represents a kind of compromise between diverse vernaculars, is ulti- 
mately derived from one definite dialect. And this the Magadhi 


— ean very well be, so that the tradition which makes Pali and Maägadhf 














to writing in Ceylon under Vattagamini."* The veteran scholars 


| Literary History of Sanskrét Buddhism, p. 1 

t Winternitz'» views on the Pali canon, translated (rom the German by G. K, 
4 ३०० d C E" MA au rP | 
how TS जल bigs २०० ta 





















| f Pali corpus. Baut Pali, the ecclesiastical language of the Buddhists of 


synonymous is not to be accepted literally, but at the same time - 
it rests on a historical basis .,.... The literary language, Pali ......, | 
developed only gradually and was probably fixed when it was reduced _ 


that of the canon of the third century B.C. The latter could only — ' 
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| of Buddhist Sanskrit literature: such as Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, 
— M. Sylvain Lévi, Dr. Windisch, M. de la Valée Poussin have disputed 


Tos — with strong reasons on their side the Theravada or orthodox tradition 
eX that the Pali canon preserves the ogiginal words of the Buddha. 
T No decisive result of this controversy has yet been obtained; on 


the other hand, the traditional belief that the Pali canon preserves the 
— — sords of the Buddha has been shaken. We have no definite statement 
1 — 070 the point even from such distinguished authorities on Pali literature 
| “ns Professors Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, although the former has 
conclusively proved that the Pali canonical books are ** North-Indian 





Pali replica which 18 naturally not immaculately correct must however 
E be adjudged as eminently good." ‘THis controversy has become all 
n s the more absorbing by the recent discovery of numerous manuscript 
{< fragments in Khotan and other parts of Eastern Turkestan. The 
most ancient and important literary document that has come down = 
| = — tous isa Kharosthi manuscript of the Dhammapada, first edited in 1897 | 
» by M Émile Senart in the Journal Asiatique. The object of this paper 
is to enquire whether this document throws any new light on. the 
position of Pali in Indian as well as in Buddhist literature. | 

The text of the manuscript is undoubtedly a recension of the 
= Dhammapada and the language is a Prakrit dialect having a close — 1 
kinship in orthography and phonetics with the dialects of the Shah- — — 
» bazgarhi and Manschra recensions of ASoka’s Rock Edicts, which are 
also written in the Kharosthi script. The later manuscript fragments — 
found in Khotan, Turfan and other parts of Eastern Turkestan are i 
- Buddhist-Sanskrit and Sanskrit texts mostly belonging to the Sarvasti- | 
— wáda sect.* These are all written in the Gupta variety of the Brahmi … 
script. And what distinguishes these from the Kharosthi manuscript of | 
— the Dhammapada is that side by side with the texts we have transla- | 
1 tions in local scripts and local dialects. The finds at Turfan which are 
important to us nre the fragments of a manuscript of the Udanavarga, E 
* which, in the opinion of Pischel, is a Sanskrit recension of the Dham- | 
mapada^ À complete edition of these fragments is still a desideratum, j 
ra ~ & Buddhist India, p. 174. sai mat, Um 

५ See Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature found in Eastern Turkestan, odit NE: 
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but the specimen that we have of the text in Pischel’s 1 is. 
enough to show that it is a recension of the original of the Tibetan 
version, translated into English by Rockhill." There is according 
to Rockhill, also a Chinese translation of the same text, the Chuh- 
yau-king or Nidànasttra, which agrees gencrally with the Tibetan. Both - 
Beal and Rockhill tell us that the Chinese and the Tibetan versions 
equally attribute the authorship of the Udänavarga to Dharmatrata, 
and the former records that he was the uncle of Vasumitra, the- 
| distinguished leader of the Sarvästivädins in the time of Kaniska 
It appears, therefore, that there are two land-marks of Buddhist 
literature in the two recensions of the Dhammapada, viz., (1) a Prakrit 
|. text, of which a Kharosthi manuscript was discovered near Khotan, 
— — and (2) a text in Classical Sanskrit, of which a manuscript in a Gupta | 
— variety of Brahmi was found in Turfan. In addition to these we 
have three, more strictly, two, other recensions of the Diamm 
— viz, (1) a Pali recension, of which the manuscripts have been preserved 
in Ceylon, Siam and Burma, (2) a recension in Mixed Sanskrit 
of which a whole chapter, viz., the Sahasravarga, has been quoted : 
in the Mahàvastu *, besides sundry other verses from the same recension, 
. and (3) the original of the Chinese translation, the Fa-kheu-king, 
— which agrees, as Beal lias shown, with the Pali so far ns the title and 
— arrangement of chapters are concerned, differing from it and other 
 recensions in the number of verses, but at the same time containing a 
. strange admixture of matters in different recensions,—a feature which 
— makes it difficult at once to ascertain the nature of the original 
— "Thus, in all we get four well-defined land-marks, which may be arranged 
provisionally in the following order: 
4 (1) The Pali Recension, 
(2) The Prakrit 
(3) The Mixed Sanskrit 
(4) The Sanskrit. 
Of these No. 1 has been incorporated in the Pali or Theravada 


canon; No. 3 has been expressly quoted in the Midland Recension 
of the Mahävastu and singled out therein as the first book of the 










































s The Udanavarga, zu 
 . 1 Roeckhill'a Udánararga, Intro., p. x. The point has, however, been disputed 
Lin hammapada, | — a, which has been published by tho Calcutta University 
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Vinaya-Pitaka belonging to the Lokottaravadins, the dissenters from 
a the Mahäüsañghikas”; and No. 4 may be said to be a work of the 
— Sarvastividins on the ground that it is ascribed to Dharmat rita, 
+ name which, be it noted, can alternate with ** Dharmarakkhita.”’ 
Iiis As regards No. 2, we are not in a position to associate it with any 
पा particular sect. But considering that the text has been found in the 
ie —— Gandhara regions (which, as a linguistic aren, can be said to include 
the Indian colonies of Khotan ^) and that all the other older texts 
— found in Eastern Turkestan belong to Sarvistivada (including the 
— Dharmagupta and other off shoots), we may be justified in ascribing 
the Prakrit text to the same sect 
* The difficulty is great regarding the chronology of the Dham- - 
— mapada text, and in the present circumstances it can be partly obviat- —  — 
— .ed from the dates of the Chinese and Tibetan translations. A 
" There are altogether four Chiness versions of the Dhammapada | T 
which are as follows: (1) the Fa-kkeu-king, of which the original is | 
| ascribed to a Dharmaträta l and tentatively identified by Beal with 
- the Pali Dhammapada, and said to have been carried over from India — 
in A.D. 223, (2) the Fa-kheu-pi-u, which consits of the text of Fa- २ 
Lheu-king and some illustrative fables and is dated A.D. 265-313 (3 the — 
Chu-yau-king, which, according to Rockhill, shows ७ close agreement २ 
with the Tibetan Udänavarga and is dated A.D. 410, (4) the fourth | —— 
Je version, which remains un-named, is dated A.D. 800 or 900 We ra 
pe. “learn from the translators preface to the Fa-kheu-pi-u that they | 
» were acquainted with three Dhammapada texts, one consisting of 900 - * 
ip verses, another of 700 and another of 500, and that the text most - 
ju popular in their time was the one with 700 gathas. The text with 500 
|. verses is no other than the original of the Fa-kheu-king carried to | | 
China in A.D. 223. The Tibetan version of the Udànavarga consisting à 
of 989 verses was made by Vidyiprabhakara in A.D. 817-842. In - 
the absence of detailed information it is not easy to establish any - 
_ relationship between the originals of the Tibetan version and*the — 
— — fourth Chinese version, although their dates run close to each other. 
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< 10 Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism, p. 238. 
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Now, relving upon Rockhill’s authority as to the general agreement 
of the Tibetan with the third Chinese version (A.D. 410), we might 
perhaps assume that the original of these two versions is no other 
than the text with 900 verses known in the third century A.D. to the 
authors of the Fa-kheu-pi-u. Seeing that the Udanavarga found in 
Turfan agrees so closely with the Tibetan version, we venture to say that 
the Sanskrit recension may be identified with the Dhammapada of 900 — 
verses. But there are 989 verses in the Tibetan version. The diffi- 
culty is how to harmonize this difference in number, We can, 
however, partly reduce the number of verses in the Tibetan by the M 
fact that in two instances a verse which is counted as one in the Pali 
Dhammapada has been counted as two in the Tibetan (e.z., Ch. III, — 
12-13 and Ch. XXXIII, 82-83) by omitting six repetitions noticed byo | 
Rockhill. There are, besides, a number of mechanical multiplications = 
| * ^—— of verses without any justification, which have a marked tendency to 
G, swell the volume without bringing out any new idea (e.g., Ch. XXXIL. 1 
58-63, 65-09). But how far this process of reduction can proceed it is — 





* difficult to say. At any rate we may be sure that, of the Sanskrit 
| P Dharmapada text, there were more redactions™ than one, made at 
—— — different times with slight variations in regard to the succession of | 
| re -  ehapters and the number of verses. The question of these redactions 


- — — and their differences cannot be finally settled until the Indian originale — 
— are all discovered. In this state of uncertainty, the utmost we can | 
= do is to attempt to fix a chronology of the four Dhammapada texts ° 
3 which we find preserved, in part or in entirety, in the original, by २ 
do — a comparative study of their language and contents. Nx 
r If we examine the arrangement of chapters in these texts, we 
shall find that— | 
(1) The Pali Dhammapada consists of 26 chapters and 423 verses, 
the succession of the chapters being as follows: Yamaka 
(20 verses), Appamada (12), Citta (11), Puppha (16), Bala ° 
(16), Pandita (14), Arahanta (10), Sahassa (16), Papa 
(13), Danda (17), Jar@ (11), Atta (10), Loka (12), Buddha — 
(18), Sukha (12), Piya (12), Kodha (14), Mala (21), 
Dhammattha (17), Magga (17), Pakinnaka (16), Niraya 

















» ba E ie This presumption ia borne out by Prof. Pischol's compursion of the number 

— —— of verses and chapter@ of the Sanskrit Dharmapada and its Tibetan translation—soe 
—— his Turjan Recension, p. 973. 
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(14), Nāga (14), Tanha (26), Bhikkhu (23) and Brah- 
mana (41). 

(2) The Prakrit text, as found in fragments, contains the fol- 
lowing chapters: Maga (30), Apramada (25), Cita (5 
only survive), Pusa (15), Sahasa (17), Panita (10), Bala 
(8 only survive), Jara (25), Suha (20 only survive), Tasa 
(6 only survive), BAikhu (40) and Bramana (50). 

(3) The Mixed Sanskrit in Mahavastu quotations contains: 
Sahasra (24) and Bhiksu (15 only survive). 

(4) The Sanskrit contains 33 chapters in the following order: 
Jara (41), Kama (20), * Trend (20) '*, * 4pramáda (35), 
Priya (27) *, * Sila (20), *** Virtuous Conduct” (12), “कवित्व 
(15), *Karma (19), *Sraddha (16), *Sramana (16), 
* Marga (20), *Satkära (17), ** Hatred” (18), *Smrti 
(28), Prakirnaka (24) १, * Water (12), *Puspa (26) ", 
“~The Horse" (16), Krodha (22), * Tathagata (15), | 
*“ The Hearer" (19), * Atma (21), *Sahasra (34), . 
* Bala (25), *Nirvana (33), ** Sight” (37), *Papa - 

= (41), Yuga (57) '", Sukha (51 or 52)", Citta, (60) ™ 

- * Bhiksu (77), * Brahmana (91) १ 

The chapters common to the above four texts, taking the Tibetan 

version to represent its Sanskrit original, are two, viz. the Sahassa- 

vaga and the Bhikkhu vagga. But we had better leave the Bhikkhu- . 

vagga out of account, because the chapter, as found in the Mixed Sanskrit 

text, is incomplete. Comparing, then, the number of verses unde 
the Sahasra group in the four texts, we get the following :— | 

















Pali * 16 verses E 
| Prakrit | EE vr Ora: L 
EL. Mixed Sanskrit 24 ^u | J 
Sanskrit 42 94 र - 





5 " Tho chapters aro ün-namod in the extant Kharosthi manuscript. The names 
have been supplied by un. 
LI. The asterisk (०) denotes that the chapter occurs in the ‘Tibetan translation 
r missing from the MS. fragments of the Sanskrit text. i 

15 The Tibotan translation has 28. Le 


'5 The Tibetan has 23. 

— 38 The Tibetan has 27 including a repetition, 1 

= M The Tibetan has 59 including four repetitions, 
क The Tibetan bas 64 including a repetition. . 
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The table shows that the number of verses go on increasing La 

in the order in which the texts are mentioned . 
Again, if we compare the number of verses in the chapters E 
which are common to three texts— Pali, Prakrit and Sanskrit,—the 
same will be the result in almost all cases, as will be evident from 
* the following table : 








Chapters, Pali. Prakrit, Sanskrit. 
Appamddavaqgqa. .. LL. 32 II. 25" IV. 35 
। Pupphavagga s IV. 16 IV. 15 XVIII. 26 
X Balavagga * V. 16 VIL 8 (surviving) XXV. 25 
- —  Jarüvagga CNN «cR D VIII. 25 1:41 
 Sukharvagga .. XV. 12 IX. 20 (surviving) XXX. 51 
A प or 52 
2. BAikkhwvagga >. XXV. 23 XI. 40 XXXII. 77 
~  Brühmanavagga .. XXVI . XH. 50 XXXIII. 91 



















Looking into this table and the previous one, it becomes quite 
Ni — clear that the Prakrit text stands closest to the Pali in point of number E: 
. of verses and arrangement of chapters, Further, there is, as appears 
… from the wide divergence of the number of verses, a link missing y 
_ between Prakrit and Sanskrit, and the first table suggests that the | 
— needed link can be supplied by Mixed Sanskrit. Taking the first 
—  - table as providing a standard ratio of the verse-numbers in the four = 
——  recensions and the total number 423 of Pali verses as the minimum, | 
the Prakrit, the Mixed Sanskrit and Sanskrit may be expected to 
| contain roughly 449, 635 and 899 verses respectively. Now, if we 
remember the Chinese translators’ information about three Dham- . 
… mapada texts, severally containing 500, 700 and 900 verses, then ud 
the results just arrived at would approximately tally with them, 
- that is to say, the Prakrit text would very nearly equate with the 
original of the Fa-kheu-king, the Mixed Sanskrit with the text of 


700, and the Sanskrit with that of 900 verses — 
Now, if we look into Beal's table** of the chapters and the TE 


bd " 
€ D e 4 e 


| १6 ra^ > 
. * The numbering of the chapter ix according to the arrangement followed in | 

‘our edition of the Prakrit Dhammapada, which in in the Press. A few chapters aro 
Hone om the exinging fragments which makes it difficult to arrange it os it was | 
igir The same holds good of the numbering of the remaining Prakrit ue 





x. © But the chapter sem to be complete. ^" Heal, Dhammapada (1902), p. 14, T3 
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original of the Fa-kheu-king, we cannot fail to notice that it waa 


» text somewhat different from the Prakrit and that it at »od 





nearer the Pali. For convenience’ sake, we had better tabulate the 
_ results of the comparison: 


Pali. Original of the Prakrit. 
Fa-kheu-king. 
I. 20 T. 22 — 
11.125. II. 20 II. 25 
UI 11 HI. 12 IIT. 5 (surviving) 
IV. 16 IV. 17 IV. 15 
V. 16 V. 21 VH. 8 (surviving) 
VI. 14 v1.17 VI. 10 
VII. 10 VII. 10 — 
VII, 16: > VIII. 16 4१8 (| 


=A 


"^ + 
> = क * 


# क € + 


IX. 20 (surviving) 


by other e vidences, 


s 221 A.D., that is 
(SX 3 e 
é if , | W | 

















and A$oka's inscriptions of Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra are the absence | 
— —- of long vowels and the use of three sibilants 4, s and s, and certain | à 5 
"ir — conjunct consonants, e.g. rd, rv, (m and so forth, and some charae- —— — 
teristic phonetic changes, such as dAamatrakehi for dharmatarkaih, २ 
= druracha for düraksyam, answering to Dhrama for Dharma, Priya- 


' 
2 


- lie outside the Gandhara region (considered as a linguistic area), bound- 


extending beyond the Himalayas through a north-western route as far 
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author, be an uncle of Vasumitra, a contemporary of Kaniska, 
the original should he placed in the first century B.C., as Beal is 
inclined to think. We know that the documents in Kharosthi from the २ 
Gandhara regions date from King A&oka (or, from the 3rd cent. B.C. ta 2 " 
3rd cent, A.D.) * The date, therefore, of the Kharosthi manuscript of — 
the Dhammapada falls within this period. The manuscript has been 
found in the part of Khotan which, according to a tradition in acc $ 
Divyávadàna, was colonised by the exiles from Taxila who were banished | 
by King Asoka on account of the blinding of his son Kunila® — y 
That this tradition has an historical basis is borne out by the very 


j p é $ 


. dialect of the Prakrit text, which in orthography and phonetics has २ | 


so close a resemblance with the dialecte of Asoka's Rock Edicts at २ 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra. That the dialects of these Rock Edicts २ 


belong to the Gandhara regions and to no other, is evident from several E 
recensions of the Rock and Pillar Edicts, which are invariably written | 
in dialects adapted to the local varieties of speech. For instance, if 
we follow the inscriptions from Kalsi to Dhauli and Jaugada, i.e., from ^B > 
modern Dehra Dun to the Orissa and Ganjam districts, we cannot fail = 7 
to notice that the dialects gradually change, as we proceed to the south- — i ns 
east, to Magadhi, and a general linguistic affinity is noticeable in the 

inseriptions found in Northern and Southern quarters of India which 


e. 

+ 
"T 

"UN 


ed on the south-east by Dehra Dun, on the south by Kathiawar and 


as Khotan. The prominent features of orthography which provide a — 
common linguistic bond to the dialects of the Prakrit Dhammapada — 





draëi for Priyadarsi of Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra. And the deci- — 

sive trace of Iranian influence upon the dialect of the Prakrit Dham- | 
mapada as well as on the Girnar or Kathiawar recensions of Ašokas — 
T Pu e substitution of p for v, eg., ridpasi (Prakrit 


Roel Edicts is the 
| 2646 कक pado) ding for Sk. wifvaset. But this is not to deny 


a" Naritnan, Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism., 
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in toto all vestige of the Magadhi clement in the dialect of the Prakrit 
text, and no less in the dialects of Shnhbazgarhi and Mansehra edicts. 
The case of the latter can be explained by the fact that the mandate 
was issued by the Emperor himself from Pátaliputra, the capital of 





















५ * 
Magadha. In one respect the dialect of the Prakrit text differs from the 

> dialects of Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra edicts, viz., that while the 
) latter consistently use the same forms of xpression, the former uses 
| variants: ef. sarvi, savi for Sk, sarve, Pali sabhe; savruto, savuto for 
ET. Sk. samertah and Pali samvuto. The inference is that the compiler of 

the Prakrit text could not be a native of the Gandhara region but 

surely had much to do with Magadha or some other parè of the | 
Buddhist Midland where the dialects were consummated in two such - = 
— literary languages as Ardhamagadhi and Pali. All this lends support jc 
to the assumption that the Prakrit text was a Gandhara recension ©. 

of the Dhammapada compiled in a dialect intelligible to the locality 
* Let us next proceed to enquire whether the compiler had any ^ 
B model before him. That there was some sort of model before the | 
| compiler there can be no doubt. A comparison of the Prakrit verses | 
with their Pali counterparts would disclose that the verses m the E 
Pali are loosely grouped, irrespective of their real bearing on the. 
main theme which the chapters purport to suggest. For instance, — — 
the verse — | 
| “aciram vatayam kayo pathavim adhisessats — | , NI 
r- chuddho apetaviinano nirattham va kalingaram "— चि 

has been grouped under the Cittavagga, evidently with no justifica- 
tion but merely on account of an occurrence in it of the word व 
viifdana, which is a synonym of citta, mind. The Prakrit counterpart | 
of the verse, embodying as it does a pessimistic reflection on decay 
‘and decrepitude, has rightly been grouped | under the Jaravarga the 
chapter on Decay,—an arrangement which is also to je met with |. 
in the Udänavarga. In such scientific and logical arrangement of 1 
© verses, the Prakrit text is conspicuous to a nicety, — 
- decisive improvement upon apii like t 
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sense has in numerous instances been 
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Nikäya texts, mostly from the Samyutta, the Sallasutta of the Sutta- E p 
nipäla, the Majjhima, the Ayoghara-jätaka (No, 510), the Dasaratha- * 
jataka and the Mugapakkha-jalaka (illustrated in the bas-relief 
on the railing of the Bharhut Stupa), Moreover, verses, of which 
the counterpart are not to be found in the Pali Dhammapada 
ean be traced to two chapters, one dealing like the Pali with jara, — 
and the other, an additional chapter, dealing with Impermanency, both : 
being comprised into one ehapter of the Udänavarga The jar NN 
verses are found in the opening chapters of the Udänavarga and 
- the Chinese Fa-kheu-king, while, as we have noticed, the opening | 
chapters of the Pali and the original of the Fa-kheu-king do not 
4 deal with “ Decay " (but with “ Mind ™ or the Will-faetor in Faith) 
which, however, is relegated to a later chapter—i.e.. Chapter XT 
- Now, the opening chapter of the Prakrit text differs from those in the « 
— others in that it omphasises the importance of the Buddhist Path. It = 
— — differs also from both the Pali text and the original of the Fa-kheu-king 
> in that it brings into clearer relief the optimistic views of Happi- - 
K De à ness hy juxtaposing its Suhavaga to its Jaravaga, which contains | 
i À pessimistic reflections on Decay, and the verses are so arranged as 
—— to ultimately lead up to the idea of Happiness. >. >. 
E V We have dealt with particular chapters of the three texts, and 
we should like to see what results the examination of particular t 
- verses may yield | | 
Let us consider the following set of verses 
1. yan’ imänt apatthàni aläpün’ eva sårade 
- küpotakü ni atthini tani disvàna ka rati. 
| | (Pali Dhammapada, Jaravagen.) - 
2. (n) (yanimani) avathani a(lav)w ...... | 
| (saghavana)ni &isani tani distant ka rati. 
(b) yanimani prabhaguni vichitani diéodiéa 
kavotaka. athint tani distant ka rati 
(Prakrit Dhammapada, Jaravaga.) 
३. (n) '* Old and feeble, with exhausted powers—what qoo can 
follow anxious thought 
Wu os When old, like autumn-leaves, decayed and without | 
hover ig, life ebbed out and dissolution at hand, little p À 
repentance then/™ à 
1-kheu-pi-u, * Old Age "—Beal's translation.) — 
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. altogethe The order in Prakrit is not followed in the Divyavadaàna, 
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Cf. 4. (a) yanimany apaviddhani vikshiptani digo ००७० | 
kapotavarniny asthini tani dristucha kā ratih | 
(b) imāni yàny upasthanani alüburiva serabhe | 
sankhavarnani Sirshani tani dristveha ka ratih | त 
(Divydvadäna, p. 561.) | 


It ts clear that in place of one verse in the Pali Dhammapada 


Fa-kheu-pi-u. Tt is also to be noticed that the Prakrit has driven २. 
two lines in between the two lines of the Pali, making four lines ^ 
but inverted ; but the arrangement in the latter is on a par with EM 
that in tbe original of the Fa-kheu-pi-u, as appears from Beal’ n 
translation of it quoted above (No. 3). We cannot determine the order 
of verses in the original of the Fa-kheu-king from the order of verses 
in their later Avadàna form in the Fa-kheu-pi-u, considering that 
Beal's translation of the latter does not indicate that this commen- 
tarial text has faithfully preserved all the verses in the original of 
the former. It will be safe to say that whatever the original of the 
a-kheu-king, the Divydvadüna verses are quotations from an older. 
Avadàna text similar to some original of the Fa-kheu-pi Now, 
the Pali verse cannot be traced in any other canonical text, "Phe 
only source of this particular verse that we can hit upon is a 
certain section of the Satipatthana discourse and a Buddhist version 
of the atheistic doctrine of Ajitakesakambala, both forming stock - 
passages which can be ragarded, after Prof. Rhys Davids, ns the 
pre-Nikaya materials of the Buddhist canon." We meet with the 
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n 1 expression * kápotakani atthini " in Ajita's passage. ** But the source 
t * of the reflections of the entire verse are to be found in the Satipatthäna —.— 
|; — section, which gives a vivid description of the process of decom: 
—— position of a dead body in a charnel field, And the same is th 
d क source of the expressions as well as reflections of the two e tw o ver verse 
_ whether from the Prakrit or from the Divyávad a. Com Jompa 
instance, the expressions difävidiéä vikkhit ant | | the san - 
- discourse) versified as vichitané disodiéa in thi Pr | 
aiptáni dibo daéa in the Divyávadüna arly, sc | | 
IT bani versified ax saghavanani isani in the — Prakrit ane | dankhavar yt 
3 " Buddhist India, p. 185. छै Digha., 1, p.t LL Aw. z 923 
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. the Fa-kheu-king, when it is translated, may verify this hypothesis, | P 
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inverted in the arrangement found in the Divydvadina quotation. 











pada, though a counterpart of the 4th verse can be traced in the 
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Airsánt in the Divydvadina. Though the earliest source of these 
verses in the Prakrit can be traced in prose to the Satipatthana, we — 
cannot account for the poetic mould and the simile contained therein 
unless the model of the Pali verse be brought to intervene But 
even then the direct source of Prakrit verses would not be fully । 
determined; for, there are very many dialectical forms in the Prakrit " 
transliteration which have a tinge of Mixed Sanskrit. We are led to 
the same conclusion by the verse quotation from the Divydvadana, — 
which is seemingly derived from an older Avadána text, referred to above | 
as the original of the Fa-kheu-pi-n. But, at the same time we cannot 
hold that the Prakrit had drawn upon this Avadäna original, because” 
the order of the Prakrit verses, betraying the process of their growth — 
from one verse to two by the thrusting of two lines into it, has bee 
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Failing to obtain in the Avadàns original the much-needed order for — 
the Prakrit, we cannot but fix our attention upon the original of = 
the Fa-kheu-king, presupposed by the former; and we believe that | 5 


Again, if we examine (from the Prakrit Dhammapada) the set of 
four verses ? which immediately follow the one just considered, we M 
notice that their counterparts are mot to be found in the Pali Dhamma- — 


i = 


Theragithda, v. 32 

ajaram jiramanena tappamanena nibbutin 

nimmissain paraman santim yogakkhemam anuttaram. 
With regard to t he construction of the first three verses, we are . 
reminded of the first line of a Samyutta verse— 


 imind pütikäyena bhindanena prabhangunà 










T attiyämi hariyami kamatanha samühatà— ^ 
m (a) (mina purikaena aturena pabhaguna  — : | RE 
4 —  — nicaduhavijinena faradhamena s(avasu) ——— n 
d (mime yah ००१७ ma dadhi yokachamu बाक कात, . - NE १३ “Ar 
| | 4 | videarena - - «००००-०० ' e E | P ^ ie IE 
ू०#>३७५७७०७७ ७ ७ # ७ ०७७७४ FD 
putin i i yokachemuw anutara. 
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rya | 
M. of which the first line seems to be the basis of the first lines of | 
5 the three Prakrit verses. With regard to the third line, common to 

«^ ~ all the three Prakrit verses, we are reminded of the second line of the 

| Theragütha verse quoted above. The second and third lines being 

~ - common, the difference between the three Prakrit verses hinges on 

Vs their first lines, which slightly vary from each other but seem on the | 
ix: 
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seems to be a later addition: 


क _ the existence of Mixed Sanskrit counterparts of the Pali gathas. These | 


Mixed Sanskrit stream, It will not be out of pl lace ce 
: out that the above-mentioned section o Satipa 
" ^ » i à > - " 


whole manipulations on a common model, which is to be found in | 
the Samyutta verse. The third line of the first three Prakrit verses 
the three verses appear to ॥ variations 
of one model verse, of which an iden can be had from a parallel in 
the additional section (See. 1) of the Fa-kheu-pi-u, which 
Beal's translation as follows - 

" What use is the body when it lies rotting beside the flowings of the Ganges? 


rends in 


- 4t is but the prison-house of disease, and of the pains of old age and death. To delight in 


pleasure, and to be greedy after self-indulgence is but to increase the load of sin, 


forgetting the great change that must come, and the inconstanoy of buman hte," 


Verse 37 in the Tibetan version of the Udanavarga, Ch. I, tallies 
exactly with the Satnyutta verse quoted above. All these make us think $ 
that the four Prakrit verses had grown out of the permutation and 


a Pama Am — 


combination, so to say, of three verses which must read in Pali: > ae 
I. imind pütikayena bhindanena pabhangunà — 

attiyams hariyami kamatanha samihata. — 

2. imina pütikäyena Gturena pabhanguna cp D 


niccasubhavijánena jaradhammena samvaso. a | À 

4. ajaram jiramanena tappamanena nibbutim | 
nimissam paraman santim yogakkhemam anuttaram, 
Again, if we care to trace these ideas to their first source, we PA 


come face to face with the same Satipatthana section which moralises 
on the decaying process of a dead body in a charnel-field. And this | 





source ts reached through an intermediate stage represented by such २ Y १ 
4 
poems as the Vijayasutta incorporated in the Suttanipäta and the — — 
psalms of Sumedha and the like in the Thera-thert-gatha. The variants | e 
such as âfurena in the place of bhindanena, dajhamanena in the place of * 


tappamanena, parama éodhi in the place of paramam éantim suggest २ 
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facts disclose the growth of the Pali canonical texts side by side with a Fa f * 
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enn in its turn be further traced to a crudér stage as represented 
by a passage in the Maitréayant Upanisad (V. 3)," Now, coming to the 
chapter on Apramäda, in the Prakrit text, we meeb with a set of 
five concluding verses (of which no counterparts can he traced in 
the Pali canon) which are made up clearly by thrusting eight lines 
into one original, of which the Pali counterpart, traceable to the 
Dhammapada, Theragatha and other Nikaya texts, reads : 

appamide pamajjeyya ma kämaratisanthavarn 

appamatto hi jhàyanto pappoti vi pulan (or paramam) sukham. 


10 is evident that the intervening eight lines of the Prakrit text 
consists of set Buddhist expressions which can be traced to the 
Appamada verses of the Pali Dhammapada and similar other gathas 
in other Nikaya texts. The Prakrit lines * which answer to the two 
lines of the Pali gatha also contain a few dialectical forms and variants 
which cannot be explained without presupposing a direct source in 
Mixed Sanskrit, and here, too, we think that this source is the original 
of the Fa-kheu-king. We need not multiply instances. The net out- 
come of our dissertation is that the Prakrit presupposes a Dhammapada 
text in Mixed Sanskrit which stands, in point of date, contents, 
arrangement of chapters and number of verses, very close to the 
Pali, and that that text can be connected historically with the 
undiscovered original of the Fa-kheu-king. The facts disclosed by our 
investigation may be briefly stated thus : 

There is a number of verses in every Dhammapada text which 
cannot be traced to the Pali canon. There are numerous instances 
where the verses have been multiplied quite mechanically by changing 
one or two words or by the permutation and combination of certain 
“et expressions, and it is generally found that the number of these 
verses is the least in Pali and the most in Sanskrit. There are, besides, 
many special verses in the texts other than the Pali Dhammapada 
which can be traced, in part or in entirety, to the Nikayas and, par- 
ticularly to the Jatakas mentioned on the railing of the Bharhut Stupa 


and to the Avadinas which are post-Asokan compositions. Of the 


extant Dhammapada texts, one belongs to the Pali or Theravada 


31 Sse the edition of tho Nirnayaségara Pross. 
il The corresponding Peakrit reads : 
apramadé promodia ma gam: ratisabhamw 
apramato hi jhayatu pranoté paramu sukhu. 
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—eanon, one has been preserved partly in quotations of the Midland 
recension of the .Mahavastu (the first: portion of the Lokottaravada 
Vinaya), and the remaining ones appear to belong all to the Sarvasti- 
wadins including the Vaibhasikas, their later off-shoot. The Gandhara 
i —reeension of the Dhammapada is the only ancient Buddhist text in 
Prakrit, i.e., in the local dialect, raised to the status of a literary 
language, and it must be assigned to a post-Asokan but pre-Gupta 
— date, Examining the Dhammapada literature of the Sarvastivada 
ot, the fact stands ont that a Mixed Sanskrit, deviating at a cer- 
— tain point from the Pali, passed through different stages and culmi- 
nated in Classical or pure Sanskrit in the latest recensions of the 
Dhammapada. The Lokottaravada recension supplies a link in the 
hain, 

To conclude, the Pali Dhammapada and itsSarvastivada counterpart | 
| have a history of their own, which can be traced in the gradual evolution uS | 
of two series of Buddhist canonical texts, particularly the five Nikayas 
— or Ágamas as referred to in the Divydvadana. By ''Sarvástivàdins ? 
- the historian understands a number of Buddhist sects which are all said 
ta have seceded directly from the Orthodox. We know of no other 
sects who have preserved the five Nikayas. The Abhidhamma Pitaka 
of the Theravada canon exists only in Pali. There are five recensions 2 
— of the Vinaya Pitaka belonging strictly to three sects, viz., the Thera- - 
— yādins, the Sarvastivadins and the Mahásanghikas. These texts have — 
— many points in common and were written, as may be judged from 
the Pali edition and the manuscript fragments found in Eastern Turke- २ 
stan, in slightly different dialects, The same faet is brought home २. ^vi 
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* 
F to us by the study of certain common verses in the Pali Sutanipāta 


(belonging to the Theravādins), the Lalitavistara and the Divydvadana E 
—— (belonging to the Sarvastivadins), and the Maha@vastu (which is claimed — 
शं by the Mahásaünghikas). These common verses have for their theme | 

ps the legendary life of the Buddha and cannot be dated within a century 

of Buddha's death: they can reasonably be assigned to a — : 
—— —Aé$okan period, the period covered by the rise of the early Bu idh st ae 
sects. The contributions of schismaties to the growth of the Buddhist | 
canon have yet to he determined But it can safely "bé pr sum d: + 
= the sects have drawn upon each other, The rehearsals of 

— sacred texts in the three Orthodox Councils—convened, a ccordir ४ to 
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—* — tradition, at intervals of a century more or h 
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of the materials which acoumulated during the life-time of the Buddha, ० 
and we cannot but endorse the view that the canon fixed at one 
Council differed in contents from the one fixed at an earlier Council 

But it will be certainly wrong to presume that the old texts were a 
completely destroyed or transformed So far as the history of the 
Pali canon—the most complete and ancient of all—is concerned, the 


utmost we can say is that with each new redaction new materials 


were incorporated or new texts or compilations were recognised as 
canonical, but not that any conscious change had been made in regard 
to Janguage. Jt may be shown, by instances 'such as the Padhànasutta, 
the Zatanasutta, the Uragasutta—all incorporated in the Suttanipata 
—that Pali expressions were modelled on originals in Mixed Sanskrit, | 
The same can be noticed in the case of the Dhammapada verses. But. 
it is no argument to say that Pali language as a whole is younger than — 
Mixed Sanskrit, of which so manv different types of dialects are still 








other than the Theravadius. By “ Pali" is meant the language in 
—— which the Theravada canon has been preserved and was rehe: C 
- when several redactions of it were made. There is absolutely no 
evidence that the Theravadins had adopted a different idiom than that 
of the Pali canon, now preserved to us by the Bhikkhus of Ceylen, Siam i7 
— and Burma. Nor can it be borne out by the evidence, either of in- S3 *4 
scriptions or of tradition or by the internal evidence of the canon itself Ee 
that the Singhalese Bhikkhus, whose mother-tongue was quite different 
from Pali, had the genius or courage of inventing a new language ab 
the Vattagamini Council in which the canon was committed to writing. MA 
— - Proceeding from the canon—fixed once for all at this Council —back | 
| to the three earlier redactions in the Councils held in Magadha, we | 
— perceive a many-sided growth of Buddhist thought and of Buddhist -— * 
literature, At a certain point we are confronted with a divergence m. 
ideas, theories expressions and so forth among the Buddhists, and this. £ | 
‘as traditions unanimously support, coincides with the first achism 
dividing the Buddhist brotherhood into two strong rival parties, viz., - 
the Theravadin or the Orthodox and the Mahasanghika or the Demo- 
| This schism was followed by many other schisms and expressed — — 
“itself in | many different ways, bringing about violent changes i — — 
: tters of language and literature of the Buddhists. The processes | ~ | 
of the growth of the different dialects and different texts among the 
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different Buddhist snhismatios have been gi aphically de 
few verses of the Dipararnéa.s 

We must remember that behind the rise of the sehismaties there is 

^m history of not less than a century and a half covering the long forty 

five years of the ministry of the Buddha and the formation of the 


cribed in a 


83 Chap. V, 31-50 : — 
Mahisamgitika bhik kh vilomai aka thats Alanna, 
bhindited milasaskgahamk Aiah akarsu ait लेना म, 0211. 
annatthe »amgahstai sruttai anattha akariri te, 
nihan dhamman ca bhindérineu ye nibdyreu pañrante. 
panyayadesttan Apt athe nippari yayaderttasn 
nitatihan « eva neyyattharh afaniteana bhikkhaco 
annem sandhiyva banita aliatiham thapayirhan te, 
byanjamacchdydya te bhikkh bahu aha ताळ, 
chaddete’ ekadesas ca outta cinayad ca gambhirarh 
patírüpar autlavinayain tan ca adder karirihan te, — 
panoram atthuddhürar ahhidhammappakaran ars * 
pagisambhidañ ca niddesam ekadesan cn jüätakarh 
ettakai eissajjeteüna afññäns akarirnau te. T ur | 
4 ama Ayan parikkhdrad akappakaranüni ca : [A d: | 
" ' pakatibhüwa eijahetvü tan ca aññarh okariven te. a *, । 
AK 1 pubbaingamü bhinnawida Mahüsamgitibàrakü, Le T 
f 1 e tera ca anukürena bhinnarüdá bah ahü. | 
2 tato aparakülar hà tasmim bhedo ajayatha : 
— Gokulika Ekahyohürü duvidha bhijjitthe bhikkhavo. 
h F Gokulikänarn due bhedG aparakülam hi jGyatha : 
| E^ C E HBahurssutatü ca Pannatti duvidAü bhijiittha bhikkhaue. 
| Cetiyà ea punacüdi M ahüsaihgitibhedakàü. 
parca vida ime eabbe Mahüsamgirimfilakà: 
atthaih dhamman ca bhindimsu ehadesad ca saingaharh 
ganthiñ ca ekadesamhi chaddeted aaa akarhau fe. 
naman lihgam parikkhüram dkappakaranüni ca 

| pakatibhiävain vijaheteü tan ca ania akarhat te. 

x vieuddhatheravidamk hi puna bhedo ajüyatha 2 te. 
Mahsisüsaka Vajyjiiputtakà duvidhë bhijjittha bhikbhaco. | 
Vayjtputtakavadass hi catudhü bhedo afayatha 2 ७ » og PA 
DhammuttarthG Hhaddayänikä Chandagirika ca Sammiti — — 

| Muahimsüsakünai due bhedà aparakàálam hi fay tha, ११८०२० क 

Sabbatthavida Dhammagut(tä duvidha bhijyittha bhikkhavo. (7, 
SabbatthacGdä Kassapikä Kasapikä Samkantika, a ^ 
5uttacüdà tato a&nàü anupubbena bhifiithe., —— a 
ime eküdasa vada pabhinn’d theravüdato — aes ie Ts YS, 
attharh dhamman ca bhindimeu ekadesan ca earhgqaharis v I du zr * 
ganthifi ca ekadesamhi chaddetrüna akavhau te * cat 
पि nümar Hhgar parikkhüram Ghappakaranäni cea २ | 
TA. pakatibhüvar wífahetvü tañ ca aida akomesu te, २ 
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Is called '' Mágadhi " by the Singhalese of the 8th cent. A.D. We mean 
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schools of Rehearsers— the Bhanakas. The texts accumulated during | 
this period must have had a language of their own, which cannot be what — 
x 
that the language of these texts was neither identieal with the local P 
dialect of Magadha or of Ko&ala, nor a mere combination of several 
dialects of the Buddhist Midland. On the other hand, it was a highly 
artificial language, quite peculiar to a powerful religious community, of 
which the component elements can be found on analysis to consist of © 
several dialectical forms, Sanskrit words and—what is most important— 
a rich coining of innumerable new words and technical expressions « 
unprecedented in the history of Indian literature. To understand the 
nature of this new literary idiom one must, in the first instance, fix | 


one's attention upon the pre-Nikaya materials comprising many commen- - 


p 


tarial fragments such as the tract on Sila incorporated in the first | 





LS 


| E thirteen suttas of the Digha Nikaya, the Satipatthäna, the Saccavi 
> bhanga discourses of the Majjhima. It matters little in what language 

the Buddha himself or his disciples preached. The growth of the first 
literary medium of the Buddhists cannot be intelligible without its 
important factor, the language of these commentarial fragments, which 

- had their origin in the literary efforts of Buddha's disciples in the — — 
|. different centres of the Midland to digest and interpret Buddha's dis- | 

.. courses and reduce them into a systematie order. — 
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LAND-SALE DOCUMENTS OF ANCIENT BENGAL. 
4 RADHAGOVINDA Basak, M.A.. Professor, Rajshahi College, and 


Hony. Secretary, Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. 


Within the last three-quarters of a century epigraphic records of | 

f various nature belonging to the different periods of Indian History have 
been discovered and explained, According to their subject-matter 
E especially in consideration of the motive that prompted the authors of 
these epigraphs, they may be classified into two heads, spiritual and 
|| temporal It must be kept in mind, however, that incidentally we 
obtain from some of the records of the first division many items of 
historical materials that belong strictly to the domain of the second and _ 
vice versa. In the present contribution we have to deal with some ten .— 
documents which, roughly speaking, fall under the second category, but 
are of a very unique character and form. These are two sets of four 
and six copper-plate records about thirteen to fifteen hundred years 
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LE 


century ago, were not published before 1910. One in the second 
set, though published in 1909, could not be properly explained before 


the reading of the former (lately contributed to the Epigraphia 
Indica) but also to study with care and scrutiny all the four records 
of the first set. The first set was found in the district of Faridpur - 
in East Bengal and with the exce du ‘of Plate D which is now pre- | 
= served in the Dacca Museum, it is the property of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Calcutta. Plate No. 1 of the second set comes from the * 
(tore sub-division of the Rajshahi District and the remaining five — 
—— North Bengal, and they are all pre- शै 
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old. Some plates of the first set, discovered about a quarter of à ४ 


the discovery in 1915 of the five sister plates," the work of decipher- — | Wi 
ment of which rendered it necessary for the writer not only to revise = 


Research Society, Rajshahi. A | 
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was for a long time going on between Mr. F. E. Pargiter and Mr. R., D. 
Banerji of the Archæologionl Department till just five months before 
the five Dam: idarpur grants of the Gupt a perio i belonging to the second 
set were discovered. These latter plates have and must have now set 
at rest that controversy, making it quite evident that t he view held by 
the late Dr. Bloch and Mr. Banerji that the four Faridpur grants weve 
spurious is untenable and that Mr. Pargiter was quite right in holding 
the view that they were genuine. It is mainly on account of the pecu- 
liar nature and the subject-matter of them in which they differed wholly 
from the majority ot copper-plate grants already discovered that Mr. 
Banerji declared them to be “ancient forgeries. But it may now be 
said with some degree of definiteness that it is for that very reason that 
they and tho six other grants of the second set are so very important in 
the inscriptional literature of India, Lt cannot be said, however, that 
we have yet discovered every kind of inscribed transaction that was 
current 1500 years ago. 

Kecords of ordinary royal donations from the greater portion of the 
inscribed deeds of ancient India. But the documents which form the 
subject-matter of this paper were not like these ordi nary grants executed 
for the purpose of making gifts to Brahmanas or dedicating land to gods : 
in other words, they are not like the common Brahmadeya or Devottara 
records. They form a peculiar type of sale-deeds recording the state- 
confirmation of the sale of land transacted between Government or 
Government and the village and district authorities on the one hand, 
and the purchasers on the other, whether the latter be officials or private 
individuals, who buy land at the rate prevalent in different localities. 
They remind us at once of the definition’ of ** a deed of purchase ' 
given in the law-book of Brhaspati, regarded by Professor Jolly as hav- 
ing flourished in the 6th or 7th century A.D., which runs as follows : 
" When a person having purchased a house, field or other (property) 
causes a document to be executed containing an exact statement of the 
proper price paid for it, it is called a deed of purchase," Almost all 


these East and North Bengal records are of this description. Such 


purchases of land were generally made in order to make a free donation 
thereof to temples, individual Bribmanas, or Brahmanic settlements. 


Hence these documents may more properly be called combined deeds of- 
purchase and gift. It is very probable that these documents were first — 


5 Brhospati, VIII, 7, SBE., Vol XXXIII, p. 305, 


Awr- 
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drawn up in the Government office and then copied on copper and after- ४ 
wards issued to persons concerned, and as such they are like registered $) j 
title-deeds or certificates with the Government seal attached to them, - 




















As is Clear in some plates whereon the seals are preserved It may be — | 
hoped that such land-sale documents or other varieties of them will ^ 
hereafter be discovered in other parts of India also. But although we m 
are not aware of the discovery of transactions exactly of a similar 
nature in any other part of India, a very clear instance of an actual” 
land-sale is mentioned in a Buddhist cave inseription in Western २ 
India belonging to the first half of the second century A.D. Init छछ : 
find that Usavadata, son of Dinika, and son-in-law of the Ksahanata ५ 

king, Ksatraps Nahapñna, is deseribed as making a gift of a field 
| —. (kaetram) purchased from a Brihmana at a price (mulena) of 4000 
S Karsapana coins, from which food is to be procured for all monks 
bare. (bhikkusagha) dwelling in his cave. References to land-sale are not — — 
wanting also in the old literature of India, such as the ArthaSastra, 
Dharmasütras and Dharmaéááüstras. In the Arthadasfra of Kautilya we « 
have a separate chapter" on the sale of holdings of all kinds, fields, — — 
gardens, lakes, ete., called Vastu-vikraya, wherefrom we learn that sach = | 
a sale must take place in the presence of kinsmen and neighbours and | 
that the proposed visti must be sold to the highest bidder who has to 
— pay n toll to the State on the value offered for the sale 
From a comparative study of the two sets of sale-deeds referred — — 
to above, we propose first to convey an idea of their peculiar nature — 
—— and form and then to discuss, so far as it is possible, the procedure of — 
^ land-alienation transactions prevailing during the 5th, 6th and 7th cen- 
> — turies in India, especially in Bengal, without however dealing with the — — 
other very important materials for the political history of the period | 

— -— — that enn be gathered from them. The form of these documents —a i 
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"ssi | 
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t Nasik Buddliiat Cave Inscription, No. 10 (Epi: Ind., Vol. VITE p. 78), The passage — 

here runa thus (11, 4-5): data cänena kretrass. brahmanasa Vürühiputrasa A4ctbh re iss 
athe kinid mulena kühüpanasahaerché catuli 4900 ya Sapitusataka, M. Senart toole 
the passage to mean that the Brähmnnn Aávibhüti was made a representative of his 

— father when the latter's field was «old to Usnvad&ta. But it may also be suggested that 


M 
the field which belonged to Aávibhüti's fathor who himself sold it to Usavadäta for the 
specified price, may have been placed (data) in the heads of Advibhnti who was probably 
made a trustee to look after the manngement of the same for the maintenance of tho — 
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typical specimen of which will shortly follow—has, roughly speaking, 

six different sections in it. | 

Je The first section contains n petition of the applicant who has to 
address the local government and sometimes also the village and district 

— authorities, mentioning the supreme rulers of the country, his viceroy ? 
in the province and their subordinates in the district. In some cases 

| {as in the North Bengal plates) this section contains also the date in AK 
year, month and day. The second section declares the object for २ 
whieh the applicant wants to purchase land and refers to the prevailing २ 
| local custom of buying arable or waste land on payment of price (in 
current coins, gold dinaras in these cases) at a particular rate. The third (o 
section contains the report of the record-keeper on the application A f 
submitted after due reference to his archives and his subsequent approval = 
of the proposed sale. The fourth section embodies the actual state- 
permission for selling the land on receipt of the proper price and sever- 
ing it from other plots of land by proper houndary-marks on survey | 
made according to a particular standard of measurement in the presence — 
. of the village and d t elders and other important village officers and — | 
private persons. The fifth section has reference to the gift of the pur- £ 3 
chased land made by the applicant-purchaser or, on his behalf, by the — — 
selling party, to a grantee Or grantees on certain conditions. The sixth . 
and läst section mentions the merit and demerit respectively of protect- 
ing and confiscating such land-grants ending with quotations of the 
useful imprecatory verses. This section may also contain the date ( 
| inthe case of the East Bengal plates). The seal of the local governs 
— ment is also attached to them perhaps asa mark of their having been 
duly registered 

= 1. Form of land-sale documents in North Bengal during the 5th and 
— centuries A.D - 













































( ES SEAL. | —Kotivarsddhiathanddhikaranasya, 
Es GANE. 
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II. Thus visaye samudaya-bahy Gprahata-khila-ksetrandm tri- | rg 
dinarikya-kulyava pa-vikrayo nuvrittah । Lcchämy aham....lityadikam) २ ४ ः 
karttum kārayitum wa, tad arhatha yatha-kraya-maryyadaya matto = 
dinärän wpasamgrhya apradà-dharmena nivi-dharmeya và dátwm iti ४ 
III. Etad vijñäpyam upalabhya pustapala-(Amukéina Amukair và) 


avadhrtasn, ‘yuktam anena vijfapitam asty ayam  vikrayamargyadà- — 






2" 


माळ. 














-2 


3 í n 4 ® | 


prasangas tad diyatam asmas * à av. १ 
| IV. Pustapäla-(Amukasya Amukānārn va) avadhivanaya etasimad | — 
A 
(vijhapakat) dindran wpasamqgrhya ctàvat-sainkhyakah( kāh va) kulynvä- * 
pah(?pàh và) astaka-navaka-naläbhyam apavitechya aprada-dharmena "Ys 
dattah(-ttäh va) 
V. Anendpi vijñapakena (vijidpyamanéna và) Amuka-karyydrthaie — 
Amukäya (Amuka-deväya và) dattah (tah, “Uam va) Be 
$1 VI. Uttarakálam samoyavahäribhir deva-bhakty änumantaryain २ 
—— — wuktan ca Vyüsena (athava, api ca bhiimi-sambaddhal 4lokah) ityadi. | | 


+ 
ÁÉ à 


7 
2, Form of land-sale documents in East Bengal during the 6th and 
T 7th centuries A.D — 


f i | Nd 
> | SEAL rey Varakamandalavisayadhikaranasya 
y I. Mahàárájádhiraja-&ri-(Amuke), - - - - tat-prasáda-labdháspadas ya 
(Amuka-sthäne) maharaja mahäpratihära-uparika-(Amukasya) adhya- | 
ana-kale (Amuka-visaye) — tad-viniyuktaka-visayapati-( Amukasyn) NN 
samvyavaharatah, | (amukena) sadaram  abhiqamsa — jyestha-kayastha- “> | 
if (Amuka)-pramukham adhikarayam visaya-mahattarah (Amukah) anye ca कळ. 
५. pradhäna vyavaharinas ca visaya-mahattara-(Amuka)-purogäh prakrtayaé 
| ca vijñaptāh ॥ 
E. II. Icchamy aham  bhavatàm prasadat (sakasad va) arghena 
— bhavadbhyah ksetrakhandam — kritvà (Amukäya) pratipádayitum, tad 
E =z -arhatha matt mülyam grhitvà visaye vibhajya datum its h | 
a >> TIT, Etad abhyarthanam adhikrtya pustapala-(Amukena) avadhrtam * m 
| 7 visaye prak-samudra-maryyada | caturdinárikya-kulyavapeua — 
ksetrā vikrīyamā nakär iti ll 
Ec TV. Pustapála-(4 mukasya) avadhäranaya avadhrtya  asmäbhil 
(Amukat) dinärän ddaya — pratita-dhai mmasila-( Amuka)-hastästaka- 
vakanalena apaviñchya (Amukäya) — ksetra-kwlyavàpah (“pak wa) 

i -dharmineya vikritah (lah và) n 
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of non-transferability of it, that is, to buy it with the future right of 
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F- 
tamvrapattikrtya 


Anenüpi krītwvā (Amukäya) putra-pautra-kramena vidhinā 
entuh-sima-linga-nirdistam krtvà tat pratipatitam | Tti 
sima-lingän: câtra . 

VI. 


pratipülaniyam it || 
Nam vat 


Aqami-samanta-rajais ca . bhitmi-danam sutaram 


Bhavanti catra dharmma-Sastra-slokah . . 
ANTA TAE: MSS. Liu ४६86. USE . 

of the specimen forms, I now give a 
summary of the contents of all the ten documents in their chronological 
order, so far as it has been possible for me to ascertain it. 
to the North Bengal plates as Nos. 1 to 6, and the 


as Noe. A to D 


In illustration above 
1 shall refer 
East Bengal ones 


No, 1.—Dhanaidaha (mutilated) copper-plate inscription of the time of 
the Gupta Emperor Kumàáragupta I., dated Gupta Era 113 (A.D. 
432—331. 

A person (probably an äyuktaka, a royal officer) approached the chief . 


- village householders (kufumbins), the village elders (mahattaras) and the 
- astakculádhikaranas of the villages and also perhaps the local government 
of the district (visayä) and expressed his desire for purchasing one 


kulyarapa of cultivated land (ksetra) on payment of price at the usual 


rate (anuvrtta-maryyädä) prevalent in the district (visaya) of Khada- 
| (ta t) pit ñ 


It seems from the use of the word nividharma-ksayena that 
the intending purchaser wanted to buy land by destroying the condition 


क è 
* 
= 


alienation. However, his prayer was granted after the record-kcepe 
had confirmed (avadhrtam) the sale, and land was severed for him by 
proper measurement (astaka-navaka-nalabhyam apaviñchya) and duly 


transferred to him. He again made a gift of the purchased plot to a 
Samavedin Brihmana named VarAhasvámin. 


No. 2.—Damodarpur copper-plate inseription of the time of the same 
monarch (as in No. 1), dated G.E. 124 (A.D 443-44) 


A Brahmana, named Karpatika, applied before the local authorities 
of the eapital-town (adhisthäna) of the district (visaya) of Kôtivaran in 
the province (hukti) of Pundravardhana for a transfer to him, accord- | 
ing to nividharma, i.e., with no right of alienation, of one kulyavapa of — 
unsettled (aprada), untilled (aprahata, land not thon under the plough) 
khila-ksetra tor convenient performance of his RR E on puy- 
ment of price at the usual rate of three dinäras et | | 
(tri-dinarikya-k ulyavapena) His prayer was gri - 


al 


us 
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administration " and land measuring one kulyavipa of a particular site yee 
was ordered to be given to him for continuous use by himself and his 
descendants on receipt of the actual price, after, of course, the record- 
kecpers (pustapälas) bad determined the application and the sale as 

proper T 


No. 3. —Dàmodarpur copper-plate inscription of the time of the same 
monarch (us in No. 1), dated G.E, 129 (A.D. 418-49) 

A person (whose name is undecipherable) approached the same 
nuthorities ns in No. 2, and applied for the transfer of some land to him 
on receipt of price at the above-mentioned rate for the maintenance of 
his five daily sacrifices (panca-mabayajnas). Jt seems doubtful whether २ 
this applicant wanted the land on the nullification or continuation of 
the condition of nog-transferability —the word apradaksaya admitting | 

. of an interpretation applicable both ways. However, his prayer was = 
= . granted and a plot of land measuring five drônas was made overto him | 
— on price received after the determination of the record-keepers (pusta- 


| — | patas) me | 
No. 4.—Damodarpur copper-plate inscription of the time of the Gupta — 
Mat Emperor, Budhagupta, date and year lost | 
2 — The gràmika (village headman) of the village Candagrima, named 
y d Nabhaka, approached the provincial government of Pundravardhana 
ss Bhukti with a prayer for purchase of revenue-free (samudaya-hah ya, 1.6 
beyond the pale of government revenue) non-settled (aprala) waste land 
(khila-ksetra) for the purpose of settling (prativasauitum) some Brah- 
manas therein. The mahattaras, astakulädhikaranas, the grāmikas, the 
kutumbins (householders) of Palasavrndakn (perhaps, the head-quarters 
— of the Provincial Governor, Uparika-mahäräja, Brahmadatta) informed 
— the chief householders —the Brahmanas and the Atyyas of Candagräma 
"1 —about the application of Nabhaka for purchase of land on payment — 
- of prive in accordance with the custom of sale prevailing in the different g ६ 

















rA i^ It may be noted here that Kumdramatya Votravarman, the district officer (oise ` 
pati) of Kotivarsa, who was appointed by the provincial governor of Pundravardhwna — 
ulti named uparika Ciratadatta, himself placed there under the favours of the 1 mperial 

(Pethiei- pati-paramadaivata-paramabhatfüraka-mahürüjddhirüja) Kumaragupta, 
carried on the administration (sacicyaraharaté; of the town with the help of ७ Board or 

€ Lui the representatives of the four following interests of those days, — 
vi the Maguradresthins (rooreantile communities), the छै घाट वारी हिउ (guilds of traders deal- i 


due with foreign countries), the Kulikas (tho artisans) and the Adyarthas (writers, — 0 
e Gov ofhowansistante). | Ef, 
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ni villages (gramanukvrama-vikrayamaryyaddaya). His prayer was granted 
| and land measuring one kulyavapa was severed by the customary nalas 
| (astaka-navaka-nalabhyam apavifichya) under the inspection of the mahat- 
द Maras, the adhikarapa and the chief householders and given to Nàgadeva, 
a Brühmana, on behalf of the applicant, gramika Nabhaka, who paid two ० 
- dinüras (Nabhaka-hastád dindva-dvayam upagrhya) as the price. The Et 
T record-keeper (pustapala), Patradása, had to determine that the appli- * 
>> cation was proper and that such a customary rate was prevalent in — 
that locality (yuktam anena vijüüpitam asty ayam vikraya-maryyädä-® D | 
prasangah) 
No. 5.—Damodarpur copper-plate mecription of the time of the same = 
monarch (as in No. 4), date and-year lost | J | am 
A Rbhupala, the nagarasresthin (a member of the Board of Council | 
ता of the town administration) approached the local government of the 
capital-town (adhisthana) of the district of Kotivarsa in the province of — * 
| Pandravardhana governed by Uparika-maharaja Jayadatta and applied = — 
९. € for transfer to him on sale of some kulyavàapas of field-land with build- - 
—* ing site (vastuna saha) on receipt of price at the usual rate (yathakraya- |. 
4 * maryyadaya). ‘The purpose of this purchase was the erection of two | 
E temples and two store-houses to be dedicated to the two gods, ० 
Kokamukhasvamin and Svetavarihasvimin, to whom, on a former — 
occasion he had already made a gift of eleven kulyavapas of ksetra * 
land, four to the first and seven to the second god as apradas (inalien= 
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— able endowments) in village Dongagrama in a place enlled Hima- E 
vacehikhara. His application was sanctioned after the record- | 
keepers (gustapälas) had approved of the application Ez 
LT the statement of the applicant about his previous gift of eleven kulya- 
J vāpas to the two gods, and land was then sold to. —— the prevalen 
T UT rate of three dindras foreach kulyavapa | | — ri-dinarik 

 pa-vikraya-maryyädä). This plate has a seal with | i 
— tinet, which seems to be similar to the one attac 


| low, with the legend Kotivarsádh istháná — 
court of the capital of Kótiv 


No. 6.—Damodarpur copper-pla mseri] 
| Emperor Bhanu(t)-gupta, dated GE. 
s Amrtadeva, a noble » aputra 
proached the local government 

2 which Svay ambhüdeva was the Vieayapati 
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ment of Pundravardhana Bhukti, during the reign of Imperial Ruler. २. 
(Paramadaivata-parama-thattaraka-maharajddhiraja) Bhanu (*)-gupta, 
and prayed that he might be granted by means of a copper-plate docu- 
ment (tamrapattibrtya), in accordance with the custom known as apra- — 
dadharma (permanent endowment), the transfer of some pieces of rent- 
free (samudaya-bahya), untilled (aprahata) waste-land (kh ila) on receipt s 
— of price at the usual rate of three dináras for each k ulyavàpa which was ]€ ‘4 
prevalent in that district (iha visaye samudaya-hahydprahata-khila~ ~ 
ksetranan tri-dinarikya-kulyavapa-vikrayo ‘nuvrttah). The object of the 
purchase is to provide for the repairs etc. of the temple of the god 
Svet avarhhasvamin and for the perpetual performance of the bali cari, : 
satira and other rites of the god. His prayer was granted and fallow- « 
land with some building sites, measuring five kulya vapas in four different — — 
tracts, was dedicated to the eternal enjoyment of the god Svetavaraha- M 
-svümin by government on behalf of the purchaser, Amrtadeva, from 
whose hands fiftesn dinäras were received after the chief record keepers 
(prathama-pustapilas) hod determined the sale € referred to above 
this plate has the seal of the Court of the —— d of Kotivarsa. | 


EE No. Faridpur copper-plate inseription of the time of King Dharmi- 
I ditya, dated in his regnal year 3 


f In the reign of Mahārājūdħirāja Dharmäditya, when Maharaja ——— D 


- Sthanudatta was the governor in the province of Navyivakasika (vide २ 
EL No. B and C) and under his appointment the Visayapati Jajava was 
Administering the state business in the district (visaya) of Vàrakaman-  « zo "a 
dala), a person named Vatabhóga, a sidhanika (probably, a military =" 
& - officer) approached the local district administration (adhikarana) and 
e people (prakrfayal) headed by the leading men of the district 
X है ct ave and applied pot a purchase from them (bhavatim 
sakááat wpakriya) of a plot of ultivated land (ksetra-khandam) by x, 
offering the due price mülyam- grhitva), On submission of this 


F application (abhyarthana), the record-keeper first determined the matter | 
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at mads a repo port that in that district (iha wisaye) the custom pre- 
vailed of selling cul tiv ५०) ५ ted land by means of copper-plate documents — | " 4 






at the rate of four dindras for cach kulyatdpa = 

and t os the sta te was to receive only 
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by Vatabhoga, cultivated land measuring three Æulyaväpas was sold to 
him (tàmra patta -dharmena Arita) after severing it according to the 
standard measure of eight by nine reeds (as(aka-navoka-nalend pavin- 
echya) by the hand of Sivacandra. The purchaser again made a gift of 
this plot of land to a Bharadvaja Brahmana named Candrasvämin. The 
four boundaries of the plot sold were very clearly mentioned in the 
document. certainly with a view to avert any. future dispute or litiga- 
tion that may arise. This document has a seal attached to it bearing 
the emblem of Sri or Laksmi with a legend which, though indistinct, 
should be read as-— Vürakamandalavisayad hikaranasua, i.e., the seal of 
the Court of the district of Varakamandala. 


No. B.—-Faridpur copper-plate inscription of the time of the same king 
(as in No. A), undated 

When Gôpalasvimin was in charge of the administration of the 
district of Varalkmmandala under Mahapratihara-uparika Nagadeva, the 
governor of the province of Navyavakasika, a person named Vasudeva- 
svamin approached the district government (of which the Chief Secre- 
tary, jyestha-kdyastha, was Nayaséna) and the leading men of the cis: « | 
trict headed by Somaghosn (Somaghosa-purassaräh visayanam mahat- : 
tarah) and applied for purchasing from them cultivated land by offering 
the proper price, to enable him to make a meritorious donation of the — 
same to a Lauhitya-sagotra Brihmana named Somasvamin, According | 
to the determination of the record-keeper, Janmabhüti, land was sold by २ 
them to the applicant on receipt of two dináras at the usually prevalent 
rate in that district of selling such land nt four dinüras for each &ulya- « 
apa, after severing it by the standard measure of eight by nine reeds by ! न्न 
the hand of the famous (pratita) and upright (Zharmasila) Sivacandra. ५7 
The document does not, however, in its fifth section mention whether — e ’ 
Vasudevasvimin afterwards granted the purchased plot to Somade- eS 
vasvämin as referred to in the main part of his application, Or, it is 
not unlikely that the selling party might have done it on his behalf (ns 
in the Damodarpur plate No. 4 above), This deed also has a seal | 
attached to it with the same emblem and legend as in plate No, A 


No. C.—Faridpur copper-plate inscription of the time of king Gopi 
candra, dated in his regnal year 19 E 
In the reign of Mahärajédhiräja-bhaltäraka Gopacandra, whe 
Mahäpratihära-kumarämaätya-uparika igadeva was the Governor of 
province of Navyávakasika and under his appointment Va 
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was the administering agent for the visaya of Varakamandala, this dis- 
trict officer himself approached his own government (of which the ~ 
the Chief Secretary, jyestha-kàyaatha, was Nagasena) and the leading: २ 
men of the district and other chief business-men (pradhana-vyapari- | | 
nah १) and intimated to them his desire to buy through their favour 
(bhavatam prasadat) land by offering proper price at the usual rate and to 
make n gift of the same to à Bràáhmana named Gomidattasvamin. After 
the determination of the pustapala Nayabhüti that the rate of price in | 
such a sale of cultivated land was four dinüras for each kulyavapa, the k ५ 
local government of the district (wixayédhikarana) appointed some SS 
haranikas (officers) as kulavaras (perhaps, referees, in cases of possible ^el 
disagreement, as supposed by Mr. Pargiter) and transferred one kulya- 0 "| 
— wüpa of cultivated Innd to Vatsapalnavamin, the district officer, after २ 
 severing it according to the standard measure of eight by nine reeds by | 
the hand of the famous and upright man, Sivacandra. This purchased MM 
plot was then made into a gift by the district officer (purchaser) to —— 
Gomidattasvamin with the right of enjoyment by his successors, —sons — — 
EA. e 
and grandsons (putra-pautra-kramena). The boundary marks were dis- 
inctly stated in the document which also contains the same emblem 
and legend as in Nos. A and B. | 
No. D.—Faridpur (Ghàgraháti) copper-plate inseription of the time of — 
- the king Samacäradeva, dated in his regnal year 145 . £ 
In the reign of Maharajddhiraja Samácüradeva, when the Antarañga- 
wparika Jivadatta was the governor of Navyávakasika (with head- 
quarters at Survargavithi) and under his appointment Visayapati 
Pavitraka was administering the state-business of the district of 
Varakamandala, a Bràhmana named Supratikasvamin approached the 3 
local government (of which the Chief Officer, Jyesthddhikaranika, was 0 
; uka) and the leading men of the district (vigayamahattarah) and 
- "many other administering agents or business-men (eyavahärinah) and i 
prayed for the favour of having from them a plot of land which was for | 
— p long time in a fallow condition (eirdvasanna-khila-bha-khandalaka), to 
| le him to perform therewith his Brahmanic duties, by means of the 
execution of a copper-plate document ७ - 
— Qn receipt of this application all the above-mentioned men and — 
vyuvahärins conferred together and decided after referring it to à 71 
« of some of the Karanikas (officers) as reforces (&ulavärän | 
i make over to the applicant | by means of a copper-plate 
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charter a portion of land in a region, the rest of which had already been- 
made into similar grants. A clear statement of the four boundaries of — 
the granted land was entered in the document. It appears that this is 

not exactly a land-sale document like those numbered A, B and C, but ~ 
the procedure of execution is almost the same. The district govern- = 
ment and its leading men and other chief business-people made by this e 
document a grant gratis to the »pplicant,— hence the record-keepers were 
not called to determine the transaction, for they were required to be — | 
consulted about the prevailing rate of price in the case of a sale of land. 

In this cnse, there was no necessity of measuring the plot—as it formed 


the residue that was left from a big region already made into gifts by 
previous charters : à : 
These are some of the earliest copper-plate documents which record ; 
both a purchase of land and its gift. From the analysis it will be found ~ २. 
that in some plates (Nos. 1, 4, A, B and €) the intending purchasers, — | 
official or non-official, not excepting the district officer himself (as in | — 


, - 


o. C) and the village headman (as in No. 4), had to address in their E 
application for purchase not only the administrative functionaries of thè — 

















province (bhukti) and the district (visaya), but also the leading men or - | 





elders in the same, as well as the other rural officers, e.g., astakuladhi- E 
karanas, gramikas and the chief house-holders (ku(umbins), while in — 
others (Nos. 2, 3, 5 and 6) the purchasers approached with their appli- - 
cation the administrative machinery of the district town which had a. — 
Board or Council attached to it consisting of the representatives of the — 
four important interests of those days, viz., the mercantile, the trading 
and the artisan communities and the writer-class probably representing | 
the Government Secretaries. In the case only of No. D, the district 
administration, its leading men and other chief business-peo le were 
approached by a Brihmana wanting some land free by means of a copper- 
plate grant, for religious purposes. In five of these documents we ha 

marked the seal of the two Government Courts, viz., that ub ie district 
of Varakamandala and of the district town of Kotivarsn. - has also — 
been noticed that the land for sale was sometimes | es cultivabl el 
(ksetra) and sometimes waste land (khila-bha). The tate ol ffa irs 
revealed by these documents naturally suggests the uestio 1 as to: oin hon 
these lands belonged. If we assume that ue y be E | ‘State 
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the question that is sure to be asked is why le ni 
without the consent or approval of the peo! 4 re present atives 
| 14 xk | E न m | 
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‘in very clear terms that one-sixth of the sale proceeds in these transac 


— proval or assent of the representative men aad other rural functionaries — 
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land made by the king from landed property which was absolutely in * 


jt may be estimated, used to go to the funds of the villaze-assemblies, -— 
Is it then a sort of joint-ownership of land by both the State and the 
‘people? Again, one may argue that these lands, in the sale of which 
‘the State-confirmation could bs obtained by crediting one-sixth of the 
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mahattaras and other business-men (vyavahärins) of the province and 
the district, and sometimes even the common-folk Why is it that 
Government did not take upon itself the whole responsibility of trans- — 
ferring to others by sale hitherto unassessed, untilled Khas land? One 
way of answering these questions may be that these lands belonged not 
to the State but to the whole village or the village-assemblies, and hence 
their transfer could not take place without the eonsent or approval of 
the latter. Neither the State nor the village elders could sell them 
singly —but the presence and permission of both were necessary in thei 
disposal, 10 one of these documents (No. A) we have seen it mentioned - 


















tions will go to the royal exchequer according to the law, Parama- 


bhattaraka-padanamatra dharma-sadbhagqa-labhah, 1. 13), Ut seems very 
alear then that the remaining five-sixths of the price, at whatever rate 


price and gotting the State-seal attached to the documents, belonged 
absolutely to the State, and that the latter had only to await the ap- 


in the district, on the authorities of the Arthasistra and the Smrtis u 
which elearly enjoin that disputes about landed property were settled — 
an the evidence and decision of the neighbours and the senior inhabit- — 
anta of the district. But such an argument seems to be weak fora २. 
course like this could only be followed in the case of ordinary grants of. 


his own possession. rain such donations, one of the oldest" of which | 
belongs to the fifth century A.D. (GE. 156 A.D. 475-76), during the — 


The dietum. in the settlement of disputes concerning all sorts of 
nein wyayal Lu uvivadah as laid down by Kautilya (Arthaddstra, second. . 
view was literally f iow dd? Manu samhtta which save (Ch 
E ' ite appeal to the — was the rule. YdjAavaliya 

* 151) te of the ae opinion, and Narada (Ch. XI 
) (aon SBE., Vol. [11] are explicit on this point 
^im such disputes with the neighbours and the elders of the 








4 Flest, C447, vor au, No. 21. Other similar royal grants of land of the same 
and the no xt conturive belo the other foudatory chiefs, Samkeobha, Jayanitha and 
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— reign of the Gupta-feudatory in Central India, King Fastin, we find that 
the donor-king only informs the people of the neighbourhood, and some- 
— times his own officers too, that he was making such and such a grant to 

£u 7 a Brahmana or an institution, so that thes might heneeforth deal with 
T the donee with regard to the transfer of the various royalties, viz., the 
= bhāga. bhoga, kara, pratyaya und so forth, which would now go to the 
latter. Moreover in such an argument we cannot answer for tho dis- 
posal of the other five-sixths of the value obtained from the sale of land. 
Although we do not have, from the various literary and epigraphie 
"sources, so much of the excellent ly developed village-assemblies or cor- 
- porations in Northern India as in the South, where the most important 
aspect of Dravidian civilisation is the most perfect organisation of these 
democratic bodies, vet quite n good glimpse of the spirit of village 
administration can be had from the North Indian epigraphic records 
- under discussion. Prof. K, Aiyanger '* in his Ancient India and Rao 


0 Saheb H. Krishna Sastri in hia article on * The Fiscal Administration bos 
if > ef the Early Cholas " in the Sir R. G. Bhandarkar Commemoration | += 
—* * Volume have most clearly shown that in the deliberation of the meetings | — 
Ys — - of the village-assemblies consisting of the village elders and other elected 
) i Si 
1 members, the king's representatives, the local officer and the agents of | 3 


| the parties interested in the business of the day were present and — 
learned scholars have proved, moreover, that the village-assemblies had — 

‘tho power of selling or purchasing lands on behalf of the whole village * 
or temples of the village, Dr. R. C. Majumdar’? of the Dacca Uni- 3 












versity also in his book on the Corporate Life in Ancient India, while i 
i dealing with the nature and duties of the village-assemblies, the ae 
(७ -  village-hendmen and the villagers themselves, has most successfully — * 


proved that “the essence of the institution was that the affairs of the M 
village were transacted by the villages themselves, " with, of course, —— 
“the ultimate right of supervision by the king." Discussing on the — — 
|... state of the village-assemblies in the South, Dr. Majumdar has stated — — 
I — (on p. 69 of his book) that the village corporations ‘were practically 
—— . the absolute proprietors of the village lands, including the fresh. 
.— cleanings, and were responsible for the total amount of revenue to the a * 
अ: Government. In case the owner of a plot of land failed to pay his 
E ` 


¥ 
B 


EX. 













8७ Aiyanger, Ancient India, pp. 103 (f. | i^ 
tè Sir R. G. Bhandarkar Commemeration Volume (Pouns, 1017), pp. 223 M, 
4 Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, pp. 37-85 
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> Share it became the property of the corporation which had a right to २ 
dispose of it to realise the dues,” As regards ** the relation between : BT 
the village corporations and the paramount ruler," my learned friend ~ 
has shown (p. SI of his book) that “the corporations possessed 
absolute authority over the village lands subject to the payment of | 
royal revenue, and were generally left undisturbed in the internnl ० 
management of the villages. The royal officers however supervised | 

= their accounts from time to time. , , . , . On the other hand the — 
village-assembly could bring to the notice of the king any misdoings of - 
the servants of any temple within the area of the village. Some ` 
of the regulations which it passed required the sanction of the king. .... 
Again in the inscription No. 9 at Ukkal we have a royal charter ne: 
cording sanction to the village-assembly to sell lands of those who" 

- have not paid taxes. On the other hand any royal charter affecting — — 
the status of the village must be sent for approval to the village. | 
assembly before it is registered and sent into the record office." It ६ 
may be hoped that the above quotations from Dr. Majumdar’s book २ 
— with reference to South Indian village activities of a period somewhat = 
| later than that of our documents may very aptly form a commentary 
n our own inferences from the sale-deeds before us as to why along 
with the Government, the village elders and others concerned with | | 
— the village affairs were also applied to by intending purchasers of land T | ई | 
* and why those popular representatives actually formed a party with — WT > 
- Government in granting their prayer for purchase, So it seems clear | 
— that one-sixth of the price of the sold land went to the king, perhaps 
because he was the protector of the realm and that the remaining five- 
- sixths went to swell the local funds of the village-assemblies 
Another most interesting but old, difficult and controversial 
question may here be referred to, viz., the question of the ultimate 
right of proprietorship of land in India, i.e, whether in old times ” ^w. 
absolute ownership of land in India was recognised as belonging to the — — P et 
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^ State or to the people, A short treatment of this question is all the px | 
‘more important here because in some of the sale-deeds under consi- | + 

deration we are confronted with the disposal of lands which seem to — te 
e never been settled before (aprada) and assessed for Government  ž 
samudaya-bahya). Ut is therefore in the method of disposal 

by sale of such lands that a clue to their absolute, right of ownership e. 

may be hoped to be obtained. It only appears to me that all lands —— — 
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ee | belonged in primitive days absolutely to the people and that during 






— the centuries with which we are concerned their absolute ownership 2 
Ms T might have only been begun to be ascribed to the State. Even when 
the institution of kingship was being introduced in the very early days ~ ony 
u- of civilisation in this country, the king was not probably regarded 
i as the absolute owner of all land over which he had to rule, In a 
nx | eountry like India, either on the theory of the social contract or on 
| that of the divine origin of kingship, the ancient $astras and literature ON 
$ j dealt with several kinds of limitations of the king's power, as has been - - 
E." lucidly treated in his Carmichael Lecture by Professor D. R. Bhandar- | 
kar We cannot, therefore, imagine that the people of ancient India x. 
could recognise the king as the absolute proprietor of all land. The — Lm 


origin of paying revenue to Government must be traced to the idea — 
of the people that they are protected by the king from foreign enemies. E 
The king’s due on land is to be attributed to his offering protection 13 
- to the people, to whom land really belonged. But, we think, the  . 
— erown began later on to be recognised as absolute owner of all land 3 2x 
The presence of the people's representatives along with the king's | 
agents at the time of the sale transactions under notice and their ap- . 
 proval in the matter may be traced to the old popular right of pro- ^ 
prietorship in the soil. In the much later period of the history of 
India, e... during the rule of the Paln and Séna kings of Bengal, 

find that even while making royal grants of land to Brahmans, the 
kings most anxionsly used to take the popular assent by such phrases 
as matamastu bhavata हरी may it meet with your approval _ This 
—— — opraetice is perhaps a reminiscence of early popular right on land. | E | 
= This discussion of the ultimate ownership of all land may be concluded - 
withthe following observation " by Professors Macdonell and Keith: | 
It is not denied that gradually the king came to 
Jef ccived as the English king still is— as lord of all la = ina p 


r — torial sense, but it is far more probable that such 
— — a gradual development than that it was primitive." — 

| A few lines will not beout of place here in dis 
— — the various officers, Government and. ivate, urb 


in these documents and also for “add ing sho 
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eohnical terms used in them, The larger provinces such as Pandra- 
vardhana in North Bengal and Navyavakisika in East ngal were 
ruled by Governors appointed by thesupreme monarchs of the country हौँ i 










These Governors generally had the titles of Maharaja and Lparike ज | 
(probably the superior head) and sometimes they also had the title of - 
Mahäpratihära (Chief Warden). Under these government officers—of TE 
the rank of the present-day Divisional Commissioners, —were the | 
Visayapatis (the district officers), such as those of the district of Kóti- 
varsha in North Bengal and Varakamandala in East Bengal These m 
officers had sometimes the title of Kumaradmatya™ (which literally means _ h à 
“a minister to the princes," or “one who is a minister from boy- 
hood *') which was often applied to feudatory chiefs also. The distriotn 


Jyestha-kayastha or Prathama-käyastha (the Chief Secretary). In the E. 
case of the Kôtivarsa district, it has been said before that it had its © 
head-quarters in its adhisthäna (town) the court of which had a Board 
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various interests of those days. As regards the term mahattaras, 
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mentioned both as visaya-mahattaras and simply as mahattaras, they 
| were undoubtedly the leading men, the elders or seniors, as we call 
them, of the district or the village. It may not be quite unreasonable — 
to suppose that they were the representative members in the village- — 


= assemblies referred to &bove and held a most responsible and important — — 

. position in society These men were held in high esteem by Govern- 

Pe 4 ment and they co-operated with it in transacting much of the state 2 | 

- business, The other important officers, probably rural, that have been in 

— mentioned, are the astakuládAikaranas who seem to have been ap- 

pointed over eight kulas, a technical term used to denote inhabited — 

- country, especially as much ground as can be cultivated by two ploughs 

— . each driven by six bulls, Then for the word grámika used in one of 

- these documents, we may note that he was the head-man of the village — — 

* whom, perhaps, the village-assemblies entrusted with many important | 

executive and civil, and perhaps also military, authority over the | s 
affaire of the village. The village-headman under the various names — — 

— of gramani, gràmika gramabhojaka occur in both Vedic and post-Vedie 
» literature (Sanskrit d Pali). It is stated in Manu (VII, 116-115) 
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. 3 Vids Kullulkas commentary on Manu, VII, 119, and Carmichael Lectures (Firat | 
Morin ye 145, | 
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that the gramika had the right to enjoy several privileges, e.g., to use 
the king's dues received from the villagers. He had also to refer cases 
- of criminal offences to his immediate superior, the head-man of a group 
of ten-villages (desi). Another term used in some of these sale-deeds 
is Æutumbhins. which undoubtedly refer to ordinary householders or 
-family-men, ie, men having kufumbas, families. Some scholars ™ 
think of taking this word Fufumbins, as used in inscriptions of later 
period, to mean only the cultivating people —bnut it does not seem to 
he fully correct. These house-holders had often to be present along 
with the mahattaras and astakuládhikarauas for the inspection of the 


"^ = 
= 


| actual execution of the snle-transaction and the survey or division 


of the purchased plot of land. Next comes the most important body 


e - - à | 
a 


of officers who went by the name of pustapalas (who seem to have been 
$ in later times called aksanatalikas). They were record-keepers (pusta— 


T books), and their duty was to preserve the records containing reference 
to the title, boundaries and demarcations of all lands already settled 


and held under tenure. |t is these officers who were aware of the 


title to all lands. It is quite probable that thay were officers unde: 
“the villaze-assemblies. We have observed that without their deter- 
mination (avadharanz) no land-sale transaction could ever take place 


b 


* — They had to report to Government and the village elders and other 


—dinspecting bodies about the propriety of the application made by 
intending purchasers of land. In one of our documents (No. 5), the 
applicant mentioned in his application of a previous gift made by him 
of eleven kulyavapas of land to two gods and that he now wanted to 
purchase fresh plots. The record-keepers were referred to for corro-- 
boration and they certified the truth of the reference, stating clearly 
that the applicant bad actually purchased and made a donation of 


as many kulyavapas previously and so his new application might bo 


entertained 


As regards the nature and quality of land purchased by means | 
of these documsnts, we find mention of three varieties, sux ia  khila — 
and waste land. Ksetra refers to n field which ix ‘meant for cultivation. | 


Khila land is treated as synonvmous with aprahata (untilled land) 
in Amara (IL, 10, 5) and Haläyudha — g waste or fallow 


1 PH ३281, 
Indian Amtiquary, 1010, p. 80, where Professor 
ebonomio sigaificance of this word at ured in ths 
Kssharats dynastios. fer ह > x ^. 0 
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land. Professor Oldenberg was quite right when he thought (vide 

Verdie Inder. Vol. ! ५ D. 210) that such land need not be deemed to have | 
been nnfertile as Professor Roth supposed. The Ndrada-amrti (which 

may now be regarded as almost contemporary with the time of our 
documents) clearly defines (Ch. XI, 26) that “a tract of land (which 7 
has not heen cultivated for a year is called arddha-Chila (half-waste). i 
That which has not been (under cultivation) for three years is called छ 
khila (waste). Vastu land is dwelling site and is quite different from ४ ५ 3 | 


cultivated or waste land. v, "s | 
Another important fact revealed by these documents is that — 
different rates of price for land were prevalent in different parts of — f 


old Bengal. In almost all the North Bengal records we have ref- १० Á- 
erence to the established rule (maryyadā) fixing the price of one” 
kulayvapa of land at three dindra coins. whereas in the East Bengal |. 
ones we hove seen that four such coins were charged for the same 
area, Only in plate No. 4, we find one kulyavāpa sold for two dindrus. | 
Perhaps this somewhat lower rate was prevalent in the villages of that ^ + 
locality only (gramdnukrama-vikraya-maryyädauyà) for selling unassess- — 
ed fallow land. There was again no difference in the rate in North 
Bengal for the purchase of either डक land or such land along with 
vastu plots (vide No. 6). The gold coins ** of the Gupta period were 
mentioned in many inscriptions by the names of dinäras as well ns 
suvaruas, The term dinéra is-n European word, ie. the dinarius 
of the Romans, It has been remarked by Professor Jolly in his 
| Introduction“! to the Nàrada-smrH that ** the first importation of gold 
zo dináras into India cannot be referred to an earlier period than the time — ०, 
ofthe Roman Emperors nnd the gold dinäras most numerously found >>. 
in Indian belong to the third century A.D." Both Narada and 

LE | Brhaspati give the statement of the value ** of a dināru, as being equal 

to twelve dhanakas, each of which is equal to four andikas which again 

J are cach equal to one Kürsäpana, ‘a coin made of one karsha of copper 

— . — According to Amara (ITI, 3, 14) one dinára is equal to one niska which, 

m "Wa — however, is mentioned as equal to four suvarnas ( Brhaspati, X, 14) 

1 5 - It is difficult to ascertain the exact area of each kulyavapa of land, 

K re whieh seems to have been the unit of area in land-measurement of the 





80 Allfn, Indian Coins, Gupta Dynasties, Introduction, p. oxxxiy 
9 SHE, Vol XXXII, Introduction, p. xviii 
W ibid, Narada (Appendix, V. 00) and Arhaspary X, 14-15. 











याचा The word drona, ordinarily regarded as a measure of | 
|  eapneity (—four ädhakas), was also used as a measure for measuring 


LÀ 
| 4 ७ an 
QE, ७ 


{ fields, as is still to be found in some parts of Bengal. There is use 
LO of the word drônarväpa in connection with a grant of land in one of 
T the Asrafpur (in Dacca District in Enst Bengal) eopper-plate inserip- 2u E 
tions of the 7th or the sth century A.D.“ It can be explained that E 
0 adronavapa and kulyavapa denote areas of land in whieh seed mea F 
T suring respectively one drona andone kulya in volume can be sown. टर 
There is evidence in Vedio literature also that fields were properly २ 

and earefülly measured, In some of our deeds, especially those from | | 
East Bengal, we have observed that land was measured by means A 
of nalas (reeds), and perhaps each kulyavipa of land (the unit of area) | * 
contained an area measured and surveyed by eight reeds in breadth | 
and nine in length (astaka-mavaka-nala). The exact length of such 
Da standard nala (reed) of those days cannot, however, be known. 
DX Perhaps the length varied in different provinces and localities as now, | 
| fn the provinces of Navyavaká&ika in East Bengal, the nala bad, in. — 
— some cases, connection with the cubit-length of the famous and trust- | 















































worthy Sivacandra  (pralita-dharmaëila-S ivacandra-kasta). - But we — 
are not told anywhere in these documents as any cubits’ ० 
length by this person's hand the reed contained, ~ 4 "T 
| The lands under discussion were sold nd granted as gif t accord ing — 
>) to a custom called as nividharma im some a aprad 
एकन, - other documents. This custom refers to Le fact act that 
"and the grantees had no right of déstroy ying the 
12 "grants by any subsequent alienation, - Tt on 








by the present writer that ‘ to make a gift o | ar Dey É or money a *cordin, ie: 
to nividharma is to give it J sondi = — à that th nd owm nt 


9x. be maintained as perpetual pea 
"S could not dest roy the princip d (or F? 
£98 to make use of the income Vom, remained 


b 
è 


| i. “land, according to this custo — 
if t ` ; 
* tran sfer in future. — | 


DR = Merrit ot the ariete tents 
CF Indian Antiquary, 1019, p. 14. 
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APPENDIX. — 


A note on the age ०/ the four Faridpur grante. 


Although we do not endorse all what Mr, Pargiter, following 

Dr. Hoernle, has sAid* about the exact date of these plates, it can, 
however, bo inferred that paleographically these documents belong 
to the latter half of the sixth and the first of the sewenth century — 
AD, They cannot be placed before the period of the downfall of — 
— the imperial Gupta dynasty which J have attempted to show in my 
paper on “ the five Dämodarpur copper-plate inscriptions of the Gupta 

~~ period "*"* as having been brought about by Yosddharman about | ॥ 
> A.D. 540. These Faridpur plates may, therefore, be nseribed to the E 
period between the breakdown of the imperial Gupta rule and the rise — 
or reign of King Harsavardhana (A.D. 606-648). We know that the 
-= people of East Bengal (Vañgas) encountered a defeate at the hands | 
of Candrazupta I, the first imperial Gupta ruler, when that king began 
to establish the Gupta empire by making new conquests. We also — 
- j know from the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta's time — )' 
। that the semi-independent kings of Samatata acknowledged the suze- 
k -— rainty of that Gupta monarch and paid him certain tributes, ete 
Perhaps this relation of the Samatata kings with the Gupta empire 
commenced from the first conquest of Vañga by Samudragupta’s fathe | 
Candragupts 1, if, of — we regard Vanga and Samatata as N 
identical and forming parts of South and East Bengal, i.e., portions « 
of the modern districts of Jessore, Khulna, Bakarganj, Faridpur E: & 
Dacca and —— If the provinces of East Bengal continued to 
retain this reletion 
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mi-in idependent kings to whose family the m 
ur g nts, —— Dharmaditya, Gopacandra and at 
* belonged it pow ve to full independence after 
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texts of these inscriptions on the one hand and the North Bengal 
ones on the other, If, again, it can ever he proved that these prov 
inces in East Bengal were brought after Samudragupta’s reign under 
the direct jurisdiction of the Gupta empire, as the North Bengal 
provinces always were, and were ruled by Governors appointed by 
the imperial rulers, it may be supposed that such governors probably 
declared themselves independent after the down-fall of the imperial 
Gupta line, and the three kings of the Faridpur grants named above 
- might have belonged to their families. 
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philosophers 


subsumed under this fundamental investigation is the discussion of 


the rationale of taxation by the State for its services to the com- - 


- vaganee of interpretation is not without its justification 
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THE THEORY OF THE CONSTITUTION IN HINDU | 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY: A STUDY IN 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS. 
BENOY KUMAR Sankar, M.A, 


]l The Doctrine of Saplanga (Seven Limba) 


The seven categories, seamin (sovereign), amatya (minister), suhrt 
(ally), koşa (finance), rasta (territory), durga (fortress) and bala 
(army), constitute the basis of all political speculation among Hindu 
They form the saplanga’ or the “ seven limbs" of the 3 
body politic. The theory of the constitution is epitomised in the. 
doctrine of sapläñga. An analysis of each of these seven con- 
stituents of a State as well as of their mutual relations is the specific — 
theme of all Nifi-é@stras, from the Artha-sastra of Kautilya (cir. B.C. — 
300) to the Yukti-kalpa-taru of Bhoja (cir. A.D. 900). Necessarily 


samaya (compact) as the origin of the State, dharma (droit, Recht, 
justice, law, duty, ete.), as the end of government, 0646 (offerings) as — 


- e व 


muaity, aparodha (expulsion of tyrant), mandala and other concepts of 
political science in Sanskrit literature. | 

Now, to modern historians of political science, single phrases —even 
single words—of Pluto and Aristotle loom unduly large. This extra- — 
Every age 
interprets its past in the light of its own experience and conscience. — 
Classical Hellas has thus been re-born in the modern West, since | 
Aquinas (1225-1274)* raised his theological superstructure on Aris- 
totelian foundations, almost as many times as there have been 4 
Machiavellis, Bodins and Montesquieus * to consult the ancient ency- _ 


E 


i, 
“= 


= 


those of their western colleagues. : 


4.1 
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The 
in Europe have in this cumulative wav been fixed definitely and in 


clopædias of culture. values of every political thinker and theory 


And the momentum is being accelerated 
Hegel and 


relation to one another. 
with the of recent times from 
Austin to Liebeknecht and Duguit,* the two poles of the theory of 
sovereignty. The political futurists of today are indeed awaiting the 
issue of Bolshevik versions not only of the Plato-Sarnhitä but even 
of the Aristolle-Niti to meet the demands of the new Norum Organe 
of the current régime of the ** discredited state’ 

It is not intended here to apply this ** right of interpretation 
the doctrine of saptanga or to the other auxiliary doctrines of the 
Niti-5üstras, whether from the conservative, liberal or radical view 


sundry new experiences 


' tö 


point. Only a few dicta are being gleaned at random from the texts २. 
bearing on the theory of the constitution, without any comment as tœ २. 
its impact, if any, on Realpolitik. These would be enough, however. — 


to bring out, first, that if man is a “ political animal," he is equally = : 
so in the East as in the West, both in ancient and modern times, | 
inspite of the differences created by steam, electricity, and air- 
navigation, and secondly, that notwithstanding the diversity of technical 
terminology, it is well-nigh impossible to distinguish the methods - 
and results of Hindu Aristotles, Senecas, Alouins and Hobbeses from — į 


But it is necessary to remember at the ontset that in the whole 
range of Hindu political thought there is to ७७ found no trace of theo- 
eracy as embodied in the social philosophy of Augustine's De Civitate | 
Dei or of Aquinas’ De Regimine Principum. For no period could the — — 
political ideas of the Hindus be treated as a branch of ecclesins- * = 
tical history as Figgis considers it right in regard to European  — 
political speculation during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
No Süstra-writer ever preached that some “high priest ", or even 


१ Modern French Legal Philosophy din 
ed. by Spencer (1016); Laski, Studies in the P 















Charmont, Duguit and Demogue), E 
m of Sovereignty, pp. 20-24, 05-68 


and Authority in the Modern State, pp. 133- 14, 363; Barker, — ae Die. * 
credited State in the Political Quarterly (London), February, 1 Duguit, Trans — * 







formation du Droit publique. — + ES 
^ Gierke. Political Theories of the Máddle Age, 104-115 (notes); Bluntech]i, Geschichte — — i 

der neueren Sianteuiesenechalt, pp. 2-7; Poole, lllustrotiona of the History of Med कमले 

११८७७१1. pp. 22-255; McCabe, Augustine and Hie Age, pp. 970-410; Taylor, (ईक 

Mind, Vol. i, pp. 61-67. nt 
* From Gerson to Grotius, p. 31. 
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the king, is God's vieeroy on earth, or that the religious associn- 
tion, e.g., a sañgha or tomple-government, is a ° self -sufficient '' sara, 
independent of, or co-ordinate with, nay, superior to the secular 










| organisation of the rästra (res publica), There is no touch of the 
| conflicts between canon law and civil law? in the treatises on NU 


(statecraft) and Dharma (droit) or Smrti (tradition), and the doctrine = 
of saptanga is absolutely undisturbed by the rivalry of the Byzan- | 
tine conception (Justinian’s) of the Church as subservient to the. 
State with the antithetie Gregorian doctrine of the supremacy of — — 
sacerdotum over imperium. 4 
5 
2. A Moslem Review. ५ 
है In the sixteenth century Abul Fazl, à Muhammadan minister of 4 
Akbar the Great, compiled an Imperial Gazetteer of India in Persian 
under the title of Awyin-i-Akbari,* the “Inatitates of Akbar He 
devoted certain sections of his book to Hindu laws and customs | 
tbyehar, ic. vyavahära), and gave a summary of current political notions. — 
wos “The monarch should be ambitious,” according to the tra- * 
j ditional raja-nifi (statecraft), “to extend his dominions. No enemy 


\ Z4 | 


® 


A f 4 
is so insignificant as to be beneath his notice." A wise prince, as — — 
= we read in the Persian resumé, should banish from his court all 


q 
. 
-— — 
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- eorrupt and designing men, The king's functions are described as — 
being ‘similar to those of a gardener,” who plucks up the thorns | 
and briers and throws them to one side, whereby he beautifies his | 
garden, and at the same time raises छ fence which preserves his 
ground from the intrusion of strangers, Accordingly, the king should 
“detach from the nobles their too numerous friends and dangerous 
E dependants.’ An important maxim teaches, besides, that ‘in affairs | * 
of moment it is not advisable to consult with many." — Aot 
- 5 In these political recipes we have the German idea of ~ self- 
— de lénoo " the American conception of ^*'preparedness," the Creek 
2t noory of | — ost acism and the universal custom of deporting undesir- 


3 ubles. And those who are familiar with the “secret clauses" of all 
a Wu dae A 84 अग >. आन 
E 1 Wool. Bartolus, p. 14; Carlyle Medimveat Political Teori in the Went, Vol. ४ | 


Re wee | | —— < 
» cit. EUM , 00: to Groti Carlyle, op. ĉit., Vol i, 
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treaties, and who watched the course of events lending to the 
Great War of 1914 as well as to its close, would surely ditto the 
Hindu dictum: “In affairs of moment it is not advisable to con- 
sult with many." For even today, in spite of universal literacy, 
power of the press, manhood suffrage, referendum and ministerial 
responsibility to the people, all nations do really 

Leave all God gave them in the hands of one 

Leave the decision over peace and war 

To king or kaiser, president or ezar. 

The Persian synopsis of the Sanskrit texts has something to say 
cn international relations. According to Hindu statecraft, if any 
monarch is more powerful than oneself, one should continually 
strive to sow dissension among the rivals troops, and in case of 
fature, should prudently purchase his friendship. “The prince whose 
territory adjoins to his," Abul Fazl tells us further, obviously re- 
producing the Kautiliyan doctrine of mandala,'' “although he may 
be friendly in appearance, yet ought not to be trusted; one should be 
nlways prepared to oppose any sudden attack from that quarter. 
With him, whose country lies next beyond the last-mentioned, he 
should enter into alliance." In these remarks there is nothing es- 
sentially Hindu, oriental or medieval, nor anything distinctively 
Machiavellian or Bernhardian. It is substantially on this elementary 
psychology of international relations that the ententes, conventions 
and interchange of diplomatie visits in the modern world are based, 
"Human, all too human” are these precepts of the Arthasāstra 
popularised for the “sons of Adam” through the Manu Samhita 
(A.D. 150), and they did not need the special pleading of a Nietzsche's 
Wil to Power to make them current coin for the present genera- 
tion of statesmen 

Among other Hindu ideas the following is quoted by Abul Fazl 
“If he finds it necessary to attack his enemy he should invade the 
country during the time of harvest.” This was Napolcon's mili- 


tary method too. He wanted the war to pay its own way ns far as 


- 


* 


possible. And of course strategic necessity and considerations ता -. 


H Eng. trans. of Kantilyn’s A rthadéistra by R. Shamasastey, Mysore (1015). Vide 
E K. Sarkar, * Hindu Theory of International Relations" in the American Political 
Science Review, for August, 1019, | + = 
18 vii, 158 (Eng. trans. in the SHE.) 
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"high politics” 
the tomb of Al 


may justify 
Mahdi in 


measure from the desecrating of 


declaration of war by 


any 
Egypt to the 


7 Germany against neutralised Belgium. 
| We shall now proceed to single out a few of the more impor- 
1 tant tenets in the Niti-&astras, " without attempting, however, to be 


either comprehensive in treatment or exhaustive in reference. The - 


object is only to throw light on the trend of political thinking 
among Hindus in the perspective of Eur-American speculation. The 
“personnal equation "' 
It is evident that 
of political theory should be excused who passes 
without comment from the Sabhi-parva to the Sünti-parva. of the 
Mahabhárata (oir. B.C. 600-A.D. 200), and from either to the 


| milieu will be ignored in the present discussion. 
| - Sukra-niti (cir. A.D. 800), or from K utilya to Manu as if he were 


no “ historian ° 


_ moving in the same world and speaking of the same age. But, for 


— . some time yet indology will have to content itself more with 


. science than with the historical presentation of the growth of doc- 


h ~ trines. The following sections are being offered, therefore, subject — — — 
` SEE to the fundamental fallacy implied in this “limiting condition " of  — 
zt. archeological data. 


ya 3. The Prakrti (people) and the State. 
qe John Stuart Mill, in his Representative Government, has discussed 
x the characteristics which make a race fit for the popular institu- 
tions of self-government. One of his criteria is that the people 
— must be able not only to appreciate and profit by such institu- 
tions, but must bave to be actively interested in all that relates to 
V public life. Sukra also is strongly of opinion that it is the 
- duty of the prakrti, the people, not only not to commit certain 


i E y — M For a brief account of the Nifi-AGsfras vide B. K. Sarkar, Positive Background 
of Hindu Sociology, Vol. i, pp. 7-16 (Panini Office, Allahabad, 1914); D. R. Bhandar 
kar, Ancient History of India, pp. 87-113 (Calentta, 1919); and Narendranath Law 
ticles in the Modern Review (Calcutta) for 1016-1917. Jolly's Recht umd Sitte gives 
a comprehensive view of the Dharma-4üstras or law-books — Aufrocht's Catalogus Catalo 
gorum may be consulted for the names of all books on Hindu polity. The Sanskrit 
text of Yukti-kalpa«ara has boon edited by I. OC, Shastri (Sanskrit Press. Dopository, 
Calcutta, 1918), Vide also the present author's paper on * Hindu Political Philosophy ** 


in Political Science Quarterly (Columbia University), December, 1918, for a preli 
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| | Aet the psychological analysis of the categories and concepts of political - 
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of the theorists as well as the differences in the २ 








- for the advancement of human welfare —a Kultursfaat, in short 


Greek theorists, which is as all-embracing or extensive as life itself. ~ | 


have a deep influence on the theory of लर हिन functions of the 2 
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wrongs, but also to hand over to the police or otherwise diselose to | 
the State the existence of the men who are in any way nn- 
desirable to the society. The whole community is thus enjoined to 
be an information and vigilanee committee and an association for 
publie safety. The demands of the State on the prakrty are neces: 
sarily manifold in Hindu thought. 

In Kautilva/s'* analysis of the duties of the people we are fami- 
liar with the notion that the citizens should be on the look-out 
in the streets as to whether a trader has paid the toll on his com- - ^ 
modities at the custom office This principle of active co-operation « 
with the State, as contrasted with the passive obedience to and = 
observance of the laws promulgated by it, is laid down in the Sukra- | 
niti in such general terme as the following: “You should never Y 
keep screened, or give protection to, men of wieked activities 
thieves, bad characters. malicious and offensive persons as well as * | 
other wrong-doers More comprehensive touch of the people (1.९. 
the ‘society ") with the State is indeed contemplated by the theorist. . 
For the Sukra polity is essentially an omnipresent all-inclusive agency — 


* 

















The kala," i.e, age or epoch (Zeitgeist) is as much the making of * 
the State as ite fundamental function is the promotion of dharma" 
(law, justice, duty, culture, and what not), i.e. the *' virtue " of the 

Such doctrines of the Nifí-&astras have important bearings on 
the problems of politieal philosophy in regard to the Aa ts of state 
control or the sphere of governmental activity. The new "pe of 100 
per cent socialist state in Bolshevik Russin is btedly bound to 
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State. But it is questionable if Sidgwick’s “ — lis 
of state interference may not still be regarded | e last 
academically speaking, on rival claims between | ie two ex 
that may be urged for the State V * the Individus 1... So 
ns pure theory is concerned, th en laissez fair 


intervention may indeed be taken 


is Indian Antiquary, 1905, p. 45. & — 


lë Ch. i, Vines 43-44: iv, i, 118-7, 
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Mill's Liberty. Now, the Hindu thought on the subject is quite 
elastic. Tt is not a minimum-functioned State that Kautilya and 
Sukra have before their imagination. The Hindu theorists are no 





loctrinaire individnatists. As champions of dharma they have ex- « 
tended the functions of the State so wide as to include whatever 
should be deemed expedient according to social needs, as readers of | 
the Sabha-parva (Canto on © Council ") of the Mahabharata are aware. = 
The theory of old age pensions is not indeed stated by the 
Hindu theorists. But the widows of soldiers killed in battles are 
lo receive pension according to Vasistha (cir, B.C. 350). The Maha- 
bharata’’ suggests that the State should. support the wives and 
children of men who have sacrificed their lives for it or otherwise - 
been in distress while serving it, Protection of the weak and afflicted — 
|... persons is insured in the Artha-sistra.” Kautilya would legislate also — 
to forbid trade in dangerous goods, as he would likewise forbid « 
107 profitecring ". high rates of interest and so forth. The social and. 1 
— economie legislation ** recommended in the Sukra-niti is sweepingly 
— vast and wide. It leaves very little to the caprices of the indivi- M 
1 dual’s eivie sense and patriotism. Tanks, wells, parks and boundaries — 
. must not be obstructed by the citizens Nor must the use of religious | 
houses, temples and roads be hindered in any way. The movements 
-. of the poor, the blind and the deformed similarly call forth the 
— solicitude of the Sukra legislators.” - 
EU Besides, among the 4asanas or ^ positive laws" conceived by Sukra 
- we read that without the sanction of the State tho following things 
are not to be done: gambling, drinking, hunting, use of arms, sales 
and purchases of cows, elephants, horsss, camels, buffaloes, men, 
immovable property, silver, gold, jewels, intoxicants and poisons 
distillation of wines, the drawing up of. deeds indicating a sale, 
gift or loan, and. medical praction, The i rtant professions and 
m activities whieh iuvolve publie zin d the future interests 
ES individ dividuals concerned has not left to the discretion and 
dorm mon-sense prakrti (the sc iety). In Sukra’s conception 
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the State has to function as the Platonic © guardian " even of the | 
ceitizen's self-interest. 





Municipal by-laws and regulations relating to patents. license» 

- And charters are in this way provided for in the theory of the 
Niti-6astras, The logic of such control exercised by the “dharma. 

_ states" over the economic and social life of the people is essentially 
the same as that at the back of German state socialism and modern 
“nationalisation " schemes culminating in the ~” public ownership 
_ movement. And this is all the more evident in the enumeration 
_ of the crafts and industries that the Sukra state seeks to encourage ™ 
— The list of productive and wsthetic arts that demand the “ develop- 
mental ” attention of the government according to the Sukra-niti — 
together with the schedule of duties that Kautilya, Manu and the 
Mahabharata recommend for the king “— furnishes the Hindu theory of 
-— “enlightened despotism" with its hydra-headed bureaucracy. Whether 


Lo 


— the prakrti exercise the initiative and sense of responsibility for © 


L/ 


E - their material and moral development or not, the state of the | v 
3 - WNiti-éastras must address itself to the problem of national culture * | 
—— As the promoter of dharma, and the creator of kala, the State is ex 


necessarily the organiser of patriotism and the pioneer of शरम? — 
tion, —indeed, the chief dynamo of social engineering. | AT. 









4, Kingship, a Public Office. 


While © L'état c'est moi’ embodied the prevailing shibboleth of 
— European despots from Alexander and Augustus Cesar to Louis XVI, the 
political philosophers were adumbrating the gospel of justice, natural 
ET equality, and sovereignty of the people, Mediæval political theory 
in the West, as one can gather from Gierke's and Poole's investi- 
gations and the more ‘intensive " researches of Carlyle, Figgis and 

a Woolf, was essentially a philosophy of *‘ pious wishes," no matter — — 
7 whether conceived by the Stoics, the Roman Lawyers or “civilians,” | 
or Church Fathers and canonists. It is interesting to observe that | 
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tho State and the «phere of the society that is suggested in Mookerji^s Local Government २ 
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such **ideals" found expression also, though under different catego- 
ries, in the 4astras (sciences) on Niti and Dharma from Kautilya to 
Bhoja. 

The poct's definition of the king 8७ one who ministers to the 
well-being of the prakrti was lifted up by Sukra into a plank 
of radical philosophy. In one passage of his Politics about the 
position of the king we seem to read the Bolshevistic lines of 


Robert Burns : 
The rank is but the guinca' s stamp, 


co e o os Ow o's बक" क | 4.010000" छ शी. CS क को Te arr 


Though hundreds worship at bis word, 
He's but a coof for a^ that. 





For, “does not even the dog look like a king," asks Sukra,” 


"when it has ascended a royal conveyance? Is not the king justly — 
regarded asa dog by the poets?’ The sentiment is certainly much 


more extremistic than that in the ory of the first English socialists, 


+ E parce When Adam delved and Eve span, 


Who was then a gentleman ! 


| Sukra wants us to understand that the king is great only from his 
station, but that as an individual he is just a morta! among mortals 
‘The office of kingship, if anything, may be conceded to be sacred, but 
— not the person who happens to hold it. Asa human being be is not 
- distinct from other men. In order that the king can command awe 
and reverence of the people, he is therefore advised by the philosopher 
> | to be attended by his retinue of officers. Verily, the regal insignia and 
: Bl he royal seal,“ and not the king himself, is the real 
Sovereign American individualism does not go any further 
५०, A This conception of the dignity of man is evident again in the 
—* principles of recall and plebiscite that the Sukra-niti advoontes, In 
— cases of conflict between the king's officers and the subjects the 
भै x. king is advised to take the side of the people. He is to “dismiss 
१: the officers who are acoused by one hundred men." The truth 
— wor populi vox dei was thus known to Hindus also. They have here 
B given expression to the Confucian mores preserved in the Shi-king 
“The great God," said the Superman of China, “has conferred even 









n Ch. à, lines 745-740: ^" Ch. ii, line 387. (» Ch. i, lines 754-755. 
0 Part iv, Hook iii, Ch. i (eggo's translation). 








| * ment tells him: “ People dispraise vou, O King "— it would be ** un- 
oe — kingly " or * unphilosophiec," as Plato would have re narked, to get 
Le angry and punish the persons who condemn him. Rather, he 
Paco a should follow the ideal of the Ramayana and the spirit of Kali- 
iF dasa’s Raghu-veuináa (cir. A.D. 425) or that of the French epic of the 
TTT twelfth century, Le Couronnement de Louis, which taught in quite 
the ni^ style of the Hindus that the purpose of God in making 
the king is not to enable him to satisfy his appetite but that he 
should tread down all wrongs under his feet. Sukra certainly goes — 
far beyond the poets, when he declares categorically that the king's — 
| position is really one of dasatva, ie. servitude: “The ruler has 4 
been made by Brahma (the highest God) a servant of the people. p 


is to appoint spies as much to get seeret information “bout the 
people's activities as also against his own conduct. He is to find 
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on the inferior people a moral senses, complinnce with which would | 
show their nature invariably right.” 

The supreme importance of the prakrii is never lost sight of 
in the speculation of Sukra. The king is s master only in the sense 
that he is to protect the people's interests and punish the offenders. *' 
Like Seneca, the Stoir philosopher of the first century A.D., the 
Hindu theorist wonld accordingly exhort the ruler to remember his 
responsibility as “one out of all mankind who has been chosen 
to act in the place of the gods." " The king is therefore not to en- 
jov any prerogatives or treat the people in nny way he likes. In 
all ANiti-$stras, as in the writings of Alenin and Jonas, the rationale 
of kingship is the promotion of dharma or justice, This dispensing — —— 
of justice is to be administered by the king not only between sub- m 
ject and subject. but also between himself and his subjects. He 


out in what light his policies are being taken by the prakrti, And | 
if the unpleasant truth comes out—-ie. if his intelligence depart- 















His revenue is the remuneration for his services, He is sò vereig gn or - 
master solely in order that he may protect." The king | ee 
Niti-&astras is thus a trustee for the prakrti. । le cis mere. wagt- जू 
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earner in Baudhayana's Znstitutes ^ (cir. B.C. 450) also, and ix logically 
liable to fines according to Manu, for his duty is, as Hinemar 
(S05-S82) would say in Carolingian Europe, to “ govern nocording — 
to laws." This conception is the farthest removed from the message | F. 
of Bodin and Bossuet with their doctrine of absolute monarchy ns, 


gouvernement de droit diven. "a 
a Quite consistently with the position of the king as a disa or 
हे servant is the right of petition by the subjects postulated in Hindu 


n thought. "The king, says Sukra, must personally inspect every year ४1 
| the villages, cities and districts. * He must investigate which sub- 
jects have heen pleased and which oppressed by ithe staff of officers 
and deliberate upon matters brought forward by the people "1, 
Altogether, then, the State of the Sukra school of politics is a people’ 
state under royal supervision. The majesty of the people is their 
d political slogan. Such ideas about the dignity of the prakrti or « 
1 droits de l'homme bear apt comparison with those of Azo (1150— 
1230), the Italian jurist, who in spite of the autocratic milieu of the 
Middle Ages wrote on the sovereignty of the populus or universitas, 9? 















5. Ministry, the Pivot of National Life. z 

The doctrine of the sovereignty of the prakrti is in the thought of 

the N3iti-&astras invariably connected with that of the amatye (ministry) 
as n check on the possible autocracy of the svämin. One of the ear — 
liest landmarks in the history of this doctrine is to be noticed in Vedie २. 
— writings (oir. B.C. 1000), the Aitareya Brähmana *! and the Satapatha 
 Brahmaya.“ In that body of literature the people are ** worshipped 
by the king at ''election in and through their representatives, the — 
—. Ratnins, E among whom the head of the village elders is one. The `: 
Mahäbhärata * maintains this tradition in so far at least as it considers . 


4,10, 18, 1, viii, 336, 20 Article in the Ane Brit; Carlyle, i, p. 234 
ow Ch. 1, lines 761-702: of. Kamandaka’ Confueinn dietum in regard to the impart- 
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the priests to be the ** non-official ” mouthpieces of the people, and the 
? councillors as their ** natural leadera Finally, in a discussion of the 
Arthasastra it is even established that the State has its “sole prop "° in 
the ministry (mantri-parisat). # The amätya of the Kautilivan theory 
Is 1n essence an instrument through which the will of the people can bi 
brought to bear on the constitution 
In 4 very elementary manner the Agni Purana” and the Matsya 
Purana* advise the king * not to decide on the policies alone." The 
arguments against one-man rule or exclusive ** personal” government 
are based in the Sukra-ntti on the conception that the monarch is not 
infallible Even if the work he a trifling one,’ argues Sukra, “it can 
be done with difficulty by only one individual." “What can be per- 
formed by an unfriended person for a kingdom that is considerable?’ 
is therefore his natural query.“ Hence his deliberate advice that even 
T the king who is proficient in all the sciences and a past-master in state 
| —— eraft should never by himself study political interests, i.e., without 
 — — reference to ministers." The wise ruler, the ideal “ philosopher-king, ” 
—— Should ever “abide by the well-thought-out decisions of councillors 


| 


। _ ffice-bearers, subjects, and members attending a mecting,—never by 
iv his own opinions." ** 

This hypothetical case of an *'all-knowing " sovereign is well 
known to students of European political philosophy, from Plato to Mill 
But the utilitarian creed of the “ greatest happiness of the greatest 
- umber’ on which is erected the legislation of the present day is not 
— prepared to trust itself to the discretion of such an omniscient benevo- 


lent individual. For according to modern political conscience the physi- 
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These are also some of the considerations on which Kautilya, 


A daka (cir. A.D. 300), Manu and others seek to institute a council 
of experts as the permanent advisory instrument of monarchical politics. 


—— — * Book v, Ch, iv, 
*5 Ch, di, lines 1-2. 


$ Ch. ctxx, verse 37. 
^^ Ibid, lines 9, 13-13. 
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And in regard to their position in the state Sukra's idea is definite and 
clear. ‘If the king fears their control,” says he, ‘‘ they are good min ९ 
isters " It is inconceivable to him that * there could be prosperity 
in a territory where ministers are not feared by the king." The 
amatyas in constitutional theory are thus not more * kings men" lik 
the ministers of England before the introduction of the cabinet system. 
Chey must have a individuality and independence of charactor in order 
that they may control the whims and caprices of the monarch and हेर 
tematically govern the course of the State, Nay, by the strength of — 
their wisdom they are expected to deliver a king who has gone astray. 9 | 
And the acid test of their statesmanship is the “improvement of the ७ | 
state in extent, population, efficiency, revenue and administration.""" 
. The Ati philosophers have not neglected to consider the other side — 
4 of the shield. The contingency of an arbitrary Charles I, the Chow of. 
r the Mencian radicals in ancient China, the Vena of Hindu tradition, has. 
® not been ignored vither by Kautilya or by Sukra. The evils of “ person 
al government," with their natural and necessary reactions, have been 
discussed in all the éästras.** If the monarch follows his own will, against 
i^ the advice of Yàjnavalkya ** (cir. A.D. 350) or of the Puranas, he will tend 
" ^ to be the cause of miseries, says the Sukra-nite. He is likely to “get 
b estranged from the kingdom and alienated from his subjects," in other 
^ words, to provoke a revolution, Indeed he is no longer a *' legitimate 3 
king, for by ignoring or defying the counsels of ministers he has made 
himself into a “thief in the form of a ruler," an “exploiter of the 
people's wealth,’ a persecutor, a tyrant, In all respects, both nega- - 
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J 
‘tively and positively, the ministry is thus a constitutional check inthe | 
Hindu theory of monarchy | , t 
à J 6. Right to Revolt. ye 


The limitations of the king as ruler are fully admitted in the | 
theory of the Niti-sastras. Kamandaka," Manu," and Sukra* are | Š 
: never tired of moralising like Elyot in his Gouvernour as to the failings 
to which the monarch os much as all other human beings is naturally 
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— n his authority implied in the conception of kingship as a public 
— service and in that of the ministry as a body of overseers and control- 
lers are the two checks that the philosophers offer to the doctrine of 
the saplanga state. It has to be observed that both these restrictions 
nre distinct from and in addition to the moral ane spiritual cheeks that 
are binding upon all men as men according to normal Hindu peda- 
Sa < gogies, The king, therefore, is not sacred. As a consequence, 
"o Hindu thought does not seem to have ever recognised any '*':livine 
i right of kings, just as Hindu history does not know of any theocratic 
» state, except in the Khalsa of the latter-day Sikhs (seventeenth and 
| eighteenth centuries), 
E The secular idea of monarchy is not, however, Inconsistent with 
* the conception of the ruler as a ** god in human form.” " The divine 
| है | character of royalty is described in the Manu Samhita and the Maha- 
— bharata and is stated also in the Sukra-niti. Royalty is indeed super- 
— human energy embodied in a human institution, exactly as every acti- 
- vity and élan or &akti of life is godly or divine in the mythological imagery 
of Hindu henotheism. But the king is not “vicar of God "" as under- 
—— stood by medieval western philosophers, imperial as well as anti- 
- imperial The divinity that hedges the monarch is the glory and 
p importance of the functions that he has to perform as svämin. By ani- 
logically comparing the marks of sovereignty with the attributes and sakti 


person and property, administration or justice, diffusion of culture and 
dharma, philanthropy.and charity, 4nd last but not least, realization of 


J revenues.“ Not even the thinkers of Manu's school by any means | : 


— — eontemplate the “patristic” dogma of the state or the monarch ns 
— divine in a theological sense, Their metaphor is meant only to bring 
— to the forefront the supreme character of Bodin's majestas ns an 


abstract attribute in civil society. In order to appreciate Hindu | 


istic view of 






political theory it is essential to remember this — | 
sovereignty which, so far as Eur-America is concerne 
un-Chr istian or pre-Christian, LE., modern” and Greek, EC 


si Manu. vii, 4-8; Mbh., Fano, ०४४५४. 27-31: Bukra; i, lines 140-143. 
= ७७ Carlyle, vol. i, pp. 147-160 iii, pp. 115, 11 7-123) Figgis, Divine Right 
Pp. 219-226 

$i i, lines 144-149; 101. 





of the gods (or powers of nature) Sukra wants the people to understand — 
— nothing more than the fact that kingship consists in protection of = 


d, is absolutely २ 
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In any ease, the metaphorical sacredness of sovereignty does not 
carry with it, according to Niti philosophers, the infallibility and in- 
violability of the holder of the scepter. Not any prince and every 


= 


prince is ** made out of the permanent elements 


afk a 


LI 


marks of the ‘ god in human form ™ are fully described in the Kaman- 


daki-niti,"* Sukra-niti * and the Manu-Samhita.™ He must practise self- २. 


ue 2 | x Y 
—— restraint and be valorous and skilled in the use of arms and weapons 


of the gods of fire 
air, water, light, wealth and so forth. It is “only the king who is 
virtuous that is a part of the gods." How to know such a ruler? The 


He must be well up in statecraft and diplomacy aud must be able to २ 


crush the foes, He must be learned in the arts and sciences. And he _ 
must have long-sighted statesmanlike views. But ‘otherwise (ie. # 
he happens to be the enemy of dharma and oppressor of the people}. 
the king is a part of the demons. Such notions are diametrically « 
opposed to the creed of St. Augustine" that even Nero was ruler hy 


i 
— divine right 






















to preach on the exemplary conduct of a '" good subject " like David 


dencies of the Niti-éastras are developed on postulates which are as the 
poles asunder to the axioms of the Church Fathers. In Nifi thought 
the king can do wrong as any other mortal. The person, property and 
family of the ruler are, therefore, not exempt from punishment by the 


- itieal philosophy in the analysis of kingship is accordingly furn ished ७४ 
the differentiation of the king as "a part of the gods " from the king 
TS ns "UA part of the demons," This is the basis of the distinction 
between “legitimate kingship " and its contrary, iLe., tyranny. In the 
treatises on Smrti and Niti kingship automatically ceases to be legitimate 
as it ceases to promote justice (dharma), and the drastic remedy sug- 
gested is revolution and tyrannieide. २ 
cn Kautilya observes that prakrti-kopo hisarvakspebhyo gariy in, © the 
wrath of the people is the supremest or most dangerous of all wraths.” 
This is t pa counterpart of the Confucian proverb: * Of all who 
e to be 2d we not the people the chief ? In other words, the 


o 0 iv, 3-8. 


4^ vii, 25, 20, | ~ —— 30-32, 
४१ City of God, Bool v, 10, 21 (Dod's trans. vol. i, pp. 216, 319) 
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One must not consequently look for a Gregory the Great in India 


people, e.g., the fine of the Manu Samhita. The bed-rock of Hindu pol- - 


who would not criticise the tyranny even of a Saul. The radical ten- ह, 
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"fear of the people is the wisdom of the Lord." Like Wencius.” the 
Rousseau of ancient China, and Manegold of Lautenbach. the most 
radical anti-imperialist of medieval Europe, Manu has described in no 
uncertain terms the form generally taken by this “wrath of the people.” 
The king who through foolishness arbitrarily tvrannises over his own 
state is very soon deprived of his kingdom and life together with his 
kith and kin, As the lives of living beings perish through torture of 
the body, so the lives of kings also are lost through torturing the king- 
dom" Such a “torturer” or persecutor is known as “ruiner” or 
J destroyer” in the Mahabharata. And according to its teachings he is 
— to be executed (nihantavyah) by the peoplé”” [t is thus not the Grego- 
— rian doctrine of non-resistanne championed by Hobbes in the Leviathan 
or by lus junior French contemporary, Bossuet, in the Politique that 
-— could have found an echo in Hindu political thought. The Stuarts of 
p England and le Grand Monarque would have been thoroughly disappoint- | 
ed with the Niti theory in regard to the status of the king. The right २ 
of resistance to the king's  demonical,”’ i.e, autocratic and arbitrary, 
rule is taken for granted, and the doctrine of expulsion of the tyrant 20 
«ne of the elementary facts recognized in Hindu political Weltan- 

14 | «chauung. The student of the Niti-fästras is thus constan tly reminded 
DOT ‘of Languet’s (1518-1581) queries in the Vindicae contra Tyrannos™ as 
E to whether it is °‘ lawful to resist a prince who violates the laws of God ` 
and lays waste his church * and ** whether one might resist a prince who =. 
— "eppresses and ruins the stats, and how far." And the conclusion that | 
— iš advanced by the European advocate of tyrannicide is identical with 
— hat of the protagonists of dharma git 
— The Tyrannos of the Western political theory is the “ mere fellow™ |. 
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—— [and not a “sovereign ") of the Chinese Mencians and “the monarch 
—— who follows his own will, 75 is ** a thief in the form of ruler,'' ** and “ the ५ à ' 


- 


enemy of virtue, morality and strength," * eto., of the Hindu radicals. f 
07 The Sukra-niti is quite at one with the Politica of Aristotle in its investi- — 
gation of the * abuses । to which monarchy degenerates under ** abnor- 
| mal” conditions. And neither Isidore of Sevile under the influence prob | 


61 The Book of Mencius, (Loggo's trans.) Bi. 1, pt ii, Ch. vii 2, 3. Vidothe author's — 4 
Democratic Background of Chinese Culture ** in the Seientifle Monthly, January, 1919; 
cf. Dawson, Ethics of Confucius, 241-247. | 
Manu, vii, 111-112, O99 Anutiioana, Ch, Exi, 82-34, | 
7 Dunning, op. cit, vol. i, 40-55, Cha ii iii | | 
१0 Stubkra-niti, ii, lines 7-8. ^ Ibid, MO-GID, 1७, 540-660, 
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ably of Stoic tenchings, nor John of Sal isbury “in the Policraticus makes 
out à more pronounced antithesis between the king and the tyrant 
than Manu or Sukra. The unequivocal enunciation of the doctrine of 
résistance, i.e. of the rights of the prakrti as against the “demon” in 
human form is us manifest in Sukra as in Manu, Quite in keeping with 

the spirit of the Mahabharta, Sukra wives the verdict that the people 
should * desert the tyrant asx the ruinor of the state” The “ aliens- & 
tion from the subjects” because of ** repression *' leads ultimately to —— 
| १ his min, The “ discontent may assume larger proportions and | 









“destroy the monarch with his whole family,” The overthrow and 
xeoution of Vena and Nahusa, the tyrants of Hindu legends, are 
… therefore justified as a matter of course. ** Only the Sukra-nité and the 
है Vanu-Samhité nre not explicit as to the methods of doing away with 
_ tyrants, if, for instance, as approved by the author of the Policraticus 


5 — the poisoning of a Tiberius could be resorted to by the people.* 

= | As a natural corollary, however, the right to “cashier kings for 
1 misconduct ” is in Sukra's theory backed by the right to “ elect ” a ruler. 
| 


In the place of the deposed tyrant the priest, with the consent of the 
ministry should instal one who belongs to his family and is qualified, * — 
This advice of the Hindu philosopher is of a piece with Mencius 
commendation of the conduct of the rebel minister I Yin, and 
is organically related to the general theory of popular sovereignty in 
Asian political philosophy. 















| K j EXT — 7. Taxes (bali) ax Wages and Prices. 

| The right of the prakrti to revolt is essentially derived from the 
conception of samaya or compact, and this again is integrally connected - $ 
with the theory of Koga or publie finance. On election, according to 
the Mahabharata,” the ruler makes a pratijñā (vow or oath) that he will 


16. Poole 201-225, 238 (John of Salisbury). Carlyle, vol, iii, pp. 111, 113, 137-140 
145: for ७ general account of Isidore sco Brehaut’s Encyclopadist of the Dark Age; Isidore 
| of Seville. wh = i 3 | ॥ 

oT ii, 550. s = | 
= १ i, 310-320 ; cf, the 
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— protect the people, and the people reciprocate by promising to help him 
with the * root of the army,’’™ i.e., the ** sinews of war," or les nerfs de la 
république, to use Bodin's expression. Kingship is by its very nature a 
public office, and the masters of the king are the people who have the 
power of the purse. From the standpoint of the sovereign, then, as 
Sukra makes it clear, the revenues are but the wages for his labor, and 
— from the standpoint of the people they are the price offered for the 
service of protection. Taxation, according to this theory. is the ‘ cash 
nexus '" binding the king and the people in the state. It represents, in 
reality, the material basis of the contract between two parties in regard 
to so much remuneration for so much benefit rendered. The right to 
_ levy a tax is dependent on the duty of protecting the people. Should, 
v however, the taxes be ever so unjust in the realization or in the dis- 
Rr - bursement, the “ discontent of the people would destroy the king with 
- his whole family." " The right of resistance is a natural weapon of the 
people in Sukra's theory of finance. — Recourse is had to it as the ruler 
ceases to discharge his functions according to the terms of the compact, 
For normal times however, i.e., as long as the people are paying 
the piper and the piper is willing to play the tune called for. Kamandaka 
- and other Hindu theorists have made provision for a considerable amount 
— of revenue. It is not a slight Theocritean burden of taxation that the 
— Niti-éastras have in view, for the state conceived by them is not a primi- | 
tive polity with functions of an idyllic character. Manifold are the - 
services, as we have seen, rendered by the state in Hindu theory; the | 
revenues (bali), i.e., wages are therefore necessarily varied and consider- _ 
able."* Manu ** and Sukra * recommend a levy on almost every tax- 
able resource of the people. Indirect taxes on commodities are to be paid 
by traders. No sale is to be left unassessed from cattle and gold to 
— fruits and flowers. Land, of course, contributes its quota. The right 
$ of pre-emption is also to be enforced. One day's service per month and a 
per fortnight the state is allowed by Manu"! and Sukra** respectively —— 
to exact from artists, craftsmen, menial workers and independent —— 
$ laborers. The only limit that the Manu-Samhita knows is the absolute — — 
f subject may be soon in Kumaraswamy's ** Hindu Theories of State and Social Compact” "2 
in the Hindustan Review | Allahabad), May-June 1018 | TY, 
is Sukra, iv, ii, 28, गो Sukrn, iv, ii, 49. -( * 
# Cf. Kimandaka's ** eightfold" sources of public income (v, 78-79, and list 


appropriations (xiii, 31-32) 
co 9 vi 127, 190, 132. ° iv, ii, lines 212-268. vii, 13. — 9 1७, Hi, 241. 
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THEORY OF CONSTITUTION IN HINDU POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 515 
limit furnished by the sound economie doctrine, “as far as the market 5, 
Will bear." It lays down the golden rule of realising the maximum” Es 
possible without inflicting the least annoyance. For the state that shears — 

the sheep to the skin really kills the goose that lays the egg. In Manus २ 

language '' excessive imposts " would lead but to the ** destruction of — | 

one's own roots," ^ We are told indeed that the levy is to be alpalpa, | 

1.७., in small quantities. But the camouflage of these alleged negligible 

doses cannot impose on anybody, for the theorist takes care to point — 

out that the people are to be sucked dry in the manner in which “ leeches, २ 

calves and bees" help themselves with regard to their food.** The ० ५ 

process of steady and patient, although slow and imperceptible, drain is 

thus suggested, Statesmen are, in short, to be guided by the princip 
analogous to the one well known in the investors’ world, viz., that of २ 
* amall rates “ but ** quick returns.” m 
"T We find this hint of Manu’s fully elucidated in the Arthasastra. — 
— © Just as fruits are gathered from a garden," says Kautilya,” **a« often २ 
| 4 as they become ripe, so revenue shall be collected as often as it becomes. 
— ripe” This principle of continuous levy might be indiscriminately २. 
+ Observed in a suicidal fashion. Hence the sober advice that collection- p à 
| z of revenues or fruits must not be allowed ** while they are unripe.” for | 
^ there is a danger lest their ** source be injured " to the immense peril * 
B of the state. In the phraseology of the Mahabharata the rás(ra must — 
—— not be * over-milked.'' " 
| The fear of injuring the source or killing the goose, or “ spoiling 
at the market’ as economists would say, haunts likewise the financiers of 
— the Sukra school. The cultivator is to pay the dues to the state but 
the state must take care that he ** be not destroyed." " Land revenue 
is to be realized, as we read in the Sukra-niti in the fashion of the F 
 :: weaver of garlands and not of that of the charcoal merchant." The. ^: 
— latter sets fire to the woods make charcoal and thus destroys the whole 1 | 
——. property. But the weaver of garlands plucks from the trees only such 
- — flowers as are full blown and then preserves the rest as well as the trees — 
for future use, Fortified with this much discretion the finance minister 
is to test the “faculty " or taxability of the people at every conceiv- — 
— able point. He is to“ enjoy fruits everywhere ™ and ** collect funds by 0 
hook or by crook." : 
४३ vii, 189. २० vii, 129. * Bk. v. Ch. li; Ind. dant, 1909, p, 264. 
D 3७ santé, xxxvii, 20.92,  Miv,ii.sè iv, ii, 35-30. 223, iv, ii, 3, 259. — x 
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: saving. But, on the other hand Sukra dors not want to be unjust - i | 


- wafetv-valve. This principle of replenishment or ‘Ted cu cratic rat tion | 
clearly stated by Sukra in the dictum that the * collect — — is 
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No resource is then left untapped in Hindu fiscal thought. and | 
" taxes, more taxes, still more taxes " appears to be the slogan popular- 
ized by the Kamandakiya-niti, " But the theory of such a heavy 
assessment is redeemed by the postulate that the people ave normally in 
A position to bear the burden and maintain the * root of the army.’ 
The philosophers of finance have therefore seen to it that the state pro- 
motes by all means the economic prosperity of its members. ©} The 


| Sabha-prava of the Mahabharata is explicit about the development 
1 I ! 
— Of agriculture by the government to such an extent as to render it 


"» | F À 
d PA 


independent of the monsoons. Kamandaka wants the state to patronize 


the commercial classes. The people's interests are looked after in 
= Sukra’s suggestion that if ‘new industries be undertaken or new 


| — 
lands brought under ७11७०७७७०१" no taxes are to be demanded until the - 


new ventures “have realized profit twice the expenditure." "^ Such | 


remissions of taxes or supsensions of revenue for certain periods nre, | 
however, not to be permitted by Kautilya on doctrinaire grounds. The | 
difficulties in the improvement effected by the peasants are to be carefully 
considered in fixing the rate of remission. Likewise is the wealth of 
the land sought to be augmented by protective duties, e.g., on foreign 
salts nnd wines. Kaufilya would also recommend legislation against - 
" profiteering. Consumers may thereby be protected from ruinously 

high profits and a general level of moderate prices would encourage M 












to the seller. "* The excise on sales is not to be realized if the trader 
receives what is less than or just equal to the cost, | ~ 

Development of national resources being thus provid ed वळा 
diverse ways, the Hindu theory of taxation aut: matically finds s own 


शिंग, i 


be like the gardener who plucks flowers and fruits 
nourished the trees with care," 7 Kamandaka’s idea si mila 
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brought out in bold relief by the special art s eek | 
for “ hard times " in state -housekeeping, Emergence: ' finance 
In F, 37. | 
101 Ibid, iv, ii, 3-6, 15-100 29-30, ; Sabha, v, 70-70; KA 
192 iv, i: 249-244 101 — | 


A 106 and 106 Thid, pp. 50, 53, 55-57 
2. 107 Ibid, 8. 345-240, 
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- Purüána for medieval India. 


uo Hindus. -But probably nadem. warlords would: recognize in thé 


sions on women an priests or if there has b killing of cows.” 3 
According to the e ra-niti, the death f Ksatriyas (warriors) in the. 





Epic were but continuing the tradition of the vedas pervaded as they 
Vedic period. “Mighty am I," as the earliest Hindu political philoso- - 


every region." '^ Thus began the conception of war as a ~ categorical 
 dmperative ` in Hindu thought, which found its most complete expres- _ 
‘sion in the doctrine of n iskamea karma preached by Krishna in the Gita ne 
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by them as s mething distinct from normal finance. Fines, land revenues, 
excise ete., must not be enhanced, says Sukra./” in normal times, 
Nor should holy places, religious establishments or propertics conse- 
crated to the gods be assessed as sources of public income under peace 
Conditions, [Extraordinary duties and fines may be levied when the 
State is preparing to maintain an army on war-footing.'^ While the 
community at large is to be drawn upon for war-finance by regular en- 
hancements of the rates, the pressure of the State is to be borne more 
distinctively by the rich. And the doctrine is laid down that loans are 

to be floated by the government to which the wealthy classes should be p 
invited to contribute. The * publie debt’ is to be redeemed, however, — 


with interest when the national danger is over, #1 | E 
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8, Militarism and Pouvoir (Sakti-yoga) 


" A joy is ir to be killed in war," says the Mahabharata," ** painless 
is the soldier's death, and heaven is his goal" The poets of the Great 


, 


had been by £akti-yoga, the spirit of pouvoir or Machtpolitik. For, 
nothing short of a world-conquest was the ideal of young Indis of the 


phers (cir. B.C. 1000) set the creed of life for man, *' Superior by name, — — 
upon the earth, conquering am I, all-conquering, completely conquering 





(cir. B.C. 200) and was further popularised by works like the Agni 


Manu also is n champion of this Ksatriya spirit or militarism of 





Indian Sukra their own kin. ~“ Even Brahmanas (the most intellectual 
order of people)," says he, gu should fight if there have been aggrea- 





IW iv, Hi, 17-18. LR iv, HW. 19-20. — ad HY dv, di, 21-22. 
IN Atharea Veda (Bloo es i version 
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——hed is à sin. The man who gets death with an unhurt body by excret- 
ing cough and bile and crying aloud is not a Ksatriya. The military 
x morality is categorically state) thus: * Death in the home except in 
5, zh + the fight is not laudable. Cowardice is n miserable sin. And “the 
8 Ksatriya who retreats with a bleeding body after sustaining defeat in 
© battles and is encircled by members of the family deserves death 
Further, what is there to regret in the death of the brave man who is 
killed in battle? It is a blessing in disguise. For, “the man is purged 
- and delivered of all sins and attains heaven.’ Nay, who would not 
invite such a death? For,“ the Apsaras (heavenly maidens) vie with 
» : one another in reaching the warrior who is killed in action in the hope 
_ that he be their husband," '" Nothing indeed could be more tempting | 
in view of the notion that “the rascal who flies from a fight to save | 
his life is really dead though alive, and endures the sins of the whole 
people." ४४ 4 
. "The * sanction’ inculeated here would be called Bushido in Japan ४ 
Does this not seem to be a chip from the Lycurgan creed followed in 
p the public barracks of Sparta? Or is it a spark from the Politics of - 2 
: e x Heinrich von Treitschke हुँ Any 
Aus Let us now look to the other side of the shield. The international | 
_ jurists of the world and peace-propagandists nf America have of late 
been devising ways and means to render warfare more humane and less २ 
barbarous. On several occasions before the outbreak of the Great War, . * | 
resolutions were passed by the “ Concert of Europe " at the H ague Con- २ 
23 ferences regarding the kind of arms and ammunitions to be avoided out — — 
- of consideration for human suffering. But the Hindu thinkers of —— 
Manus school have handed down a tradition of chivalrous “ ideals ” A M 
E probably as old as the sixth century B.C. The “ resolution” in Manus — 
— Samhità reads thus in verse 
: Let the soldier, good in battle, never guilefully conceal, — g 
~~, (Wherewithal to smite the unwary) in his staff the treacherous — 
RY, aT steel; er d S) if 
Let him scorn to barb his javelin—let the valiant never anoint 2 
With fell poison-juice his arrows, never put fire upon the point. २ 
In his car or on his war-horse, should he chance his foe to meet ८ 
Nt iv. wil, 608-600. Hs iv, vii, 612-612, 614-615. — ५ ^ er : 


ils iv, vii, 020-621. 190 iv, vii, 022-623. 4९1 iv, vii, 060- 
i= Manu, vil, 80-43 (Griffith's rendering), CE niso Éu ] 
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Let him smite not if he find him lighted down upon his feet. 

Let him spare one standing suppliant, with his closed hands raised 
on high. 

Spare him whom his long hair loosen'd blinds and hinders from to 
fy, 

Spare him if he sink exhausted: spare him if he for life crave, 

Spare him crying out for mercy, ‘ Take me for | am thy slave.” 

Still remembering his duty, never let the soldier smite 

One unarm'd, defenceless, mourning for one fallen in the flight; 

Never strike the sadly wounded—never let the brave attack 

One by sudden terror smitten, turning in base flight his back, 


These sentiments and ** pious wishes " may be useful even today. 





We notice once more that the mentality of Hindu political thinkers is 2 | by 


quite of the same stuff as that of the modern Eur-American phrase- - 
makers. For the Orientals also knew how to lecture on making the | 
'* world safe for civilization and humanity." | 


xt 9. Caste and Public Service. 
t The gospel of puissance and militarism is not intended exclusively 
* — — for the so-called military (Ksatriya or Samurai) caste. In Hindu thought 
a army service has always been held to be national, i.e., the duty of every 
p: order of citizens.  Bráhmanas or priests can be soldiers according to the 
-~ AMahabhárata.'? as well as according to the lawbooks of Gautama '** 
- - (eir. B.C. 550) and Vasistha, '^ The Manu Samhita also recommends 
0" recruitment from the priestly caste. '*' And, as noticed above, Sukra’s 
pt. opinion is quite clear Wi Baudhayana is in favour of enlisting the 
Re  Vaiáyva र" or the so-called artisan and mercantile classes. They are 
—— — eligible as soldiers in the Mahabharata also. 
"1 14 | No distinction is likewise made in the Arthafästra between castes 
or hereditary and personal oceupations in the matter of inducting troops 
for national defence. The regulating principle is nothing but fitness or 
E qu alification as fighting material. In Kautilya’s book there is a dis- 
— eussion as to the relative bravery of the different castes. “My teacher 
— says. as we read, that ** of the armies composed of Brahmanas, Ksatri- 


á LS 


yas, Vni&yas or Südras (lower orders), that which is mentioned first on 
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account of bravery is better to be enlisted than the one subsequently , 
mentioned." But to this Kautilya makes an objection on the ground, 
rather too idealistic for his usual Realpolitik attitude, that the Brahma- 
nas might be won over by prostration, because as priests, they are likely 
to be sentimentally weak to those who are submissive. Hence the army 
of Ksatrivas trained in the art of wielding weapons is better, or the 
army of Vaisyns or Südras having greater numerical strength. ® Thus 
while Kautilya does not make the calling of army the exclusive preserve 
or monopoly of any section of community, he would exempt the 
- Bráhmanas, if at all, on the sole ground of relative military incom- 
peteney. 
The theory of national service on the question of castes is explicitly 
stated in the Sukra-niti According to this treatise, caste is to play no 
… part in the consideration of a person's qualification for officership. No 3 
. officer in the army hierarchy from the ayutika (general in command of — 
ten thousand t roops) down to the gautmika (head of thirty) and pattipala २ | 
(head of five or six) is to be selected from any privileged class. tribe or 2 
. race. Only such persons as are well up in Niti-éastras, in the use of arms २ 
and ammunitions, the manipulation of battle arrays, and in the art of २ 
management and discipline, as are not too young but of middle age, as are —— — 
brave, self-controlled, able-bodied, always mindful of their own duties, — 
— as are devoted to their superiors and hate their enemies, should be made — 
commanders and soldiers, no matter whether they are Ksatriyas, Vai&yas - 
— or Südras, or even descended from Mlecchas (unclean barbarians) | 
But since the warrior caste is likely to specialize in valour, and in. 
the art of war, Sukra-niti would give the preference to à Ksatriya, and 
failing him to a Brahmana. * As a rule, it would not confer commis- ; 
sion on the mercantile or agricultural classes, the Vaisyns, their 
service is needed in other fields. They cannot be | spared from attend- 
ing to the normal economie interests of the 5 tate And as E the 
Südras, they are usually to be held incompe or unfit to take the 


lead, because like the ancient Greeks the Hindu s also postulated 
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fighting is treated as ** the duty of the four pure as well as of mixed 
castes," the commander may be selected from any caste, ™ for, after 
all, says Sukra finally, it is bravery that is to he looked for in a com- 
mander. The only persons against whom the theoretical injunction is 
absolute are the cowards, even though they be Keatriya by caste. ™ 
This principle of indifferentism to caste regulates Sukra's thought 
not only in regard to the officers and privates of the army but to every — 
branch of the public service. As usual, the Sidra is normally declared | 
ineligible for à seat on the council of ministers, and the traditional pref- 
erence is accorded to the BrAhmana.'" failing him to the Ksatriya, 
and failing that, to the Vaidya. But this stereotyped order of selec- 
tion for the ten prakrtis or councillors is thrown overboard in | e 
general discussion on the subject. We are told that only those whe | 
are versed in politics and are men of good deeds. habits and attributes 
and who are gentle in speech and old in age“ should he made members 
of council irrespective of caste. In making appointments to 





family," "^ though the ** accident of birth ' is of course an important 
consideration. ‘Work, character and merit, —these three are to be 
respected —neither caste nor family. ® Neither by caste nor by family 
can superiority be asserted." The importance of caste is relegated in २ 
the Sukra-niti only to social functions. such as marriages and dinner ——— 
parties tal i 

Further, among the six officers '' to be appointed in each village M 
as representatives of the orown. it is interesting to observe that the chief — 
executive may come even from the priestly caste, and that even the - 
warrior caste can contribute men to the department of revenue Thus | 
to Sukra the Brihmana need not always have to pursue the 
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may be pointed out that the Hindu theory of 
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^ 





} : 6900181 orders did not treat the castes as water-tight compartments 

4 even in regard to marital relations. Inter-caste marriages were held | 
“valid by Kautilya, Manu. Yajñavalkya, and Visnu.'* (c. A.D. 250.) 
Race-fusion or blood-intermixture, both horizontal and vertical, was 

—- therefore, accepted as a normal phenomenon, in the legal investiga- 

— tions of sociologists bearing on the problems of inheritance, succession, 
and partition of property. '* 


H3 Kantilya, Ixiv: AIDA, Anusüsana., xlvii, 17. 28, xlviii, 4, 7, 8; Mann, iii, 18, — 

x, 6-7) Visnu, xxiv, 1-4: Baudhävann, i, viii, 2-6, i. ix, 3-5; Y^jünvalkya, i, 57, 91, 92 ७ 
ai, 125. These references are borrowed of Vanamiáli Vedantatirtha's Rongali article in the 1 
| Prabal (Caloutta) for Vaish&kha 1320 (April 1919) — 
ha hs Enough data sre not available yet for an epigraphic study of the caste system. 5 
But already it might be shown that the rājās of the ruling dynasties and of the ganas 
frepublice) belonged very rarely to the so-called Ksatriya caste, as the theory of water-tight 
compartments would lead one to presume. Similarly, generals and officers of the army 
vere contributed hy the priestly, trading and Sidra classes: ef. Mookerji, pp. 59-02; — — A^ : 
Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, pp. 146-149, 160, 104, 171,172. A ** military — 
interpretation ‘ of Hindu history with special reference to the ethnic elements hns been a 
suggested in Sarkar's Chinese Religion through Hindu Eyre, pp. 105-208 (** A Melting Pot 
- of Races"). 

Note the cephalic index tests as well as legende and inscriptions on the strength of 
which Rama Prasad Chanda maintains that Brihmanas of the ** outer countries " were 
* outlandic’ in stock, and that Hrülhmanas and non-Hrihmanas are of common origin 
(The Indo Aryan Races, 103, 107; 180, 182, ISS, 191, 194.) 
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THE LAND-SYSTEM AND AGRICULTURE OF THE 
VEDIC AGE. | 


ns KISHORI MOHAN Gurra, M.A., Professor, Sylhet College. 


4 In an économie history of Ancient India and in conformity with: 
LP the Hindu Science of varta or Political Economy,’ the land-system २. 
forms the subject of primary consideration. The land forms the 
foundation of the whole social economy of the. Vedic Aryas—evidently 
— an agricultural people. They appear to have utilised the land under 
their occupation in at least four different ways, namely, the habitat or 
the villages (grime, loka, jana), the arable land (urvara, ksetra), the 
>> pasture land (vraja, gostha, suyavasa, khila or khilya), and the forest 
land including the waste land (aranya) 











Th e villages of the Aryas as opposed to the scattered homesteads 
of the Dàsas. | | 


The villages are copiously referred to in the Vedic literature.* | 
During the age of the Rgveda the grama of the Aryas appears to have — — 
stood in contrast to pir or pura of the Dásas. The two words pār — — 
and pura occur more than sixty times in ten mandalas of the Rgveda À 
p ee mel nagara or city. But his . | 

ubt; and it would be proper here 
the pura on the evidence of the | 


d à 





at 
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Di of the Rgveda contained innu- 
s* or their chieftains. The most 
cftains was Sambara, son of Kauli- - 
least one hundred | 
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puras" He had an immense following”? and probably ruled over a 


region called Udavraja along with another ruler named Varoi It was 
the Arya king Atithigva Divodása who defeated him,’ evidently in one 
* and captured his ninety-nine puras. Another 
The 
Rgveda mentions the names of several other chiefs! who probably 
possessed such puras. 


of his hill-forts or pura 
dasa ohieftain named Vañgrda possessed one hundred puras." 


That the puras were often, if not generally, situated on bills, is 
clear from the fact that Sambara was thrown down from such a place," 
The Panis and their probable leader Vale ७ appear to have had their 
strongholds on hills.'* The puras are spoken of as having been made 
of ayas or tron” and of aéman or stone.” Even if we entertain 

» Ibid, VE, Si, 4: नं गतान्यव शम्मरब्य get जवय्यात्रतीनि cmt | अशिलो यच men are té] 
feces सुन्चते JaA भरद्ाजाय ग्रणते wala ॥ 

॥ Ibid, VI. 47, 2: Sa in wa etches «utes wow ue श्चइत्य wee gets 
xwim: wee fa नवलि नंत च द्य चन ४ 

1 Rgveda, VI. 47. 21: दिवेदिवे सडगोरन्यलभ छ्या waved सद्मनो का; | अदन्ट|स्‌। EUR 
बस यलोद्अले afe ware च्च | 

* Ibid, I, 130, 7; 1४ 26, 3. IV, 30, 20; IN, 01 

* Ibid, 1, 133, 7: fuerat लवतिलिन्द्र wes दिवोडासाय भवि ar pu aA ssp UII 2a) 
wfafemm wee गिरेरुग्रो आवाभरत्‌ | मदो भनानि aquia mer विद्या धनान्योजता 8 

io Ibid, I, 53, 8; Athareaveda, XX, 21, 8; mW करखमस॒ल पणय वौ म्ने्तिटयालिथिग्बम्द्यः | 
awe) c naaraan uaa परो नानुदः प्रियतः ऋज्िखन। ॥ | 

IL For example, RV. I, 103, 8 mentions Bosna, Pipro, Kuyava and Vrtra. 80306 and 
Kuyava submitted to the Arya king Kuts», and Pipru wa» defeated by Rjisws (RV. TI 


9. 6; IV, 16, 12; IV 31 Comuri aod Dhuni were defeated by Dabhiti (RV. VE, | 
18. छ; VI. 26,6; VII, 19, 4). 8860६७. ३४७४७७७, Vrddha, Deahyo were defeated by the । 
Arya king Sudaiss (KV. VIT, iB, 12: VIL, 18, 11), who is also said to have defeated — — 


another chieftain named Anu, and ७00 and 6,064 followers of Anu and Deuhyo (RV. VII, ` 


z 
18, 1४): fe aaia अवद्य «fe war qeg धट wwe o ufuWtcun अजि gòga | 
rafes चो यो waite à | ARS 
" RV. 1, 130, 7 (quoted already). Cf VIT, 15, 20. ३०३ 

3 


^ Ibid, VE, 39, 2: wyga: पयेडिमुख। wradtfafuasqmmo | «mem fa n 
नुं utiifu fu योधदिन्दः ॥ Of, ४1, 18, 5. That the Panis were dasyue or dans . 
७ further clear from VII, 6, 3. As to the Poras belonging to the düsos, cf, IIL, 12 
oO, 7 
a RV. X, 103,7: wa fafu: सर मे wheat गोलिरखे लिन fuat 
— X SE oof लं पणायो ये CLIS wx 4v RAI गन्ध ॥ 
is Ibid, VIL, 15, 14: अधा सदो न न आयह्य ना शट व्टपोनवे uar prefer ॥ 01. ७७७ 


Vit 3,7 vil s 145, l; Vill 100. Ss: ete, | ६ 
॥ Ibid, IV, 30. 20: आग्मन्मयोनां yeh) Cf. X, 08, 4. 
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“Lie 
doubts as to the utilisation of these two materials at that remote age, it = 
follows at least that the puras were made of very strong materials. i 
They are referred to have gates or doors (dura);" and in them were c ५ 
hoarded the wealth of the Dasas or Dasyus, consisting chiefly of cattle = 
The Rgveda does not tell us whether they were large enough | 
contain homesteads within. They are evidently forts or defensive 
strongholds often situated on hills and served as the residence of the — 
dsa chieftains and as repository of the wealth of the däea people. ™ | 
It is indeed an interesting feature of the Rgveda that the puras p 
| are mentioned only in connection with the Dasas,*” and grama, jana, २ 
J Joka“ in connection with the Aryas. In about three places however * 
Agni, the Fire-god, is invoked to protect the worshipper within a pura. " 
= This may only go to show how much the puras were valued by the : 
 Aryas as defensive strongholds. Evidently the composers of the Vedie २ 
hymns made a distinction between the dasa pura and the Arya village ; 
—— and it naturally follows that the Dásas had no compact organisation of | 
। 1 habitat like the Arya ** nucleated '' village system, and had only scattered 
~>- homesteads with defensive strongholds here and there mostly in posses- 
ee. sion of their chiefs. The difference in the organisation of settlements — 
accounts to some extent for the success of the Aryas over the ddsa २२ 




























… people in spite of the numerical strength of the latter. Though the 
puras taken by themselves were probably better adapted than the 
villages for defensive purposes, their capture unlike that of a village NN 
meant the conquest of a vast tract of land of which they formed the — .. 
strongholds ‘ta 

The “nucleated” village system of the Aryas was conducive to 
| 2 the growth of corporate life and division of labour, or in other words 
to the growth of the village community among them. At the same 





it Hgeeda, ४1, 15, 5: Wat um सम्कासस्तु pa इत्या वद्‌ ङ्के बास शिरो भमः | 
vu 





परो fa दुरो weg four ॥ 
Sayana oD «c gm ww.. - Also ef, Vi, 17, 
७ Ibid, X, 108,7. Cf. VII, 40, ७ ; VII, 24, 10. 
iv Zimmer, in translating hymn I, 103, 3 nsss the word ~ Burgen " for pura (Aie 
— andésches Leben). According to Pisehel the puras were towns with wooden walls and 
ditches, and according to Macdonell and ‘Keith they mean ramparts, forts or strongholds 


(See Vedic Index : pir.) 
zü Compare Hgveda, TH, 12:0; IV. 32, to; X, ४0, 7. - 


| = RV. VII, 1७, 14; VH, 3,7 ; VH, id, 10. | 
| T | 
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time the pura-systetu of the Dàsas were being gradun thy incorporated 
with those villages which were growing in importance on account of 
their population, trade, commerce and administrative value. This 
probably accounts for ! he rise of so many cities and the growth of 
urban life in the Buddhist age. We may in this connection take into 
consideration the hill fortress of Girivraja,” which appenrs to represent 


ji such an incorporation. — Another stage in this process of absorption of 
e the pure-system into the village system is probably indicated in 
i —  Kautilya's Arthaéastra, Book TI, Chapter I, where we are told that ७ 


* LT sihāniya fortress should be built in the centre of 800 villages, a drona- 
mukha in the centre of 400 villages, छ kharvatika in the centre of 200 





LAM | villages and a sañgahana in the midst of a collection of ten villages.'* F 
gs The Vedio Aryas, however, like the Teutonic settlers of Britain, lived — 
Pa in villages, and the whole aspect of the economie and social life of the 

^ Vedic age was purely rural This is further manifest from the picture. | 2 
~ depicted in the Grhya-sütras which, though of later date, preserve | 
| nevertheless the Vedic tradition. They are most valuable for giving us je 
7 — an idea of the method they followed in selecting sites for dwelling pur- b 
— poses and for giving us a description of house-construction at that remote ce 


ago. The Aévaläyana Grhya-sütra lays down that the ground selected 
for constructing a house must be non-salinous and should have herbs 
and trees” Gobhila tells us that the soil should be * compact, one- 
| coloured. not dry, not salinous, not surrounded by sandy desert, not 
y swampy.’ Aévalayana further goes on; ** The householder should dig — 
| a pit knee-deep and fill it again with the same earth: if the earth reaches | 
॥ out of pit, the ground is excellent; if it is level, it is of middle quality 


e d“ 


KE if it does not fill the pit, it is to be rejected again after sunset he 1 al 
7^ ahould fill the pit with water and leave it so through the night: ifin | 


i»! 





" the morning there is water in it, the ground is excellent : if moist, it is 2 | 
— — ef middle quality : if dry, it is to be rejected." "i — E जय 
- Ls hé! b Nr * e 

= [ 










| ^ Sve Rhys David's Buddhist À ndia, page 37. -—— * g 5 ^» 
ex a wamiai मध्ये gata aganaga Tage डिमतयाम्या widen दश्यामरौंसक vu E 
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The villages were not probably much isolated from one another, 
and they were connected by a net-work of roads and cross-ronds, which 
were no doubt occasionally used as ehariot-roads.** That these roads 
encouraged inland trade is apparent from a hymn of the Atharva- 
veda," Indra is invoked to confer blessings and success on the devotee- 
trader who has traversed a long distance: ** I stir up the trader Indra 


+7 The many roads travelled by the gods that go about between 
heaven and earth... .. let them enjoy me with milk, with ghee, that 
dealing | may get riches ..., This offence of ours mayest thou, Agni, 


bear with what distant road we have gone. Successful for us be bar- 
gain and sale: let return dealing make me fruitful....' ® 


The Arable land (ksetra, urvara). 


The compactness of habitat necessarily involved the existence of 
the arable land outside the villages. Unlike the Teutonic system there 
appears to be no communic ownership of the ksetra and no annually 
variable assignment of land to individuals for tillage. Who then 
cultivated the soil, and who possessed absolute property in soil! 


HNuXIIEH | Having thus selected the site, the Asvaláyana (11, 8, 9) says, the house 
holder should have it measared off as a quadrangle with equal sides to each of the four 
directions, or as an oblong quadrangle ( 44 444 gta sar यथादिक छमचतुरख मापयेत्‌ ) : 
or, (as GobAila, IV, 7, 15 enjoins) as a round island. In all the three forms of house-cons- 
truction it appears that there was a middle post (ATH: Ain. II, 8, 15) and bamboo 


staffs joined this main post with the minor posts (Ase. II, 9, 1). In one form wo notice 
two main posts—the northern and the southern—with a beam connecting them (Hiranya 
kedin: I, 8, 2. 3. 5. 27). For other details seo. Gobhile, IV, 7, 18; Khüdira, IV, 2, 14 
16: Ase. Il, 7, 8, 10; soo also Zimmer, Altindisches Leben (the edition available in 
the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal), 149, 153. 

#3 The Grhya Sūtra» tell us of the crossing of four roads: Gobhila, IV,,6, 14. 
Hiranyakedin, 1, 6, 16, 8; Khüdira, IV, 3,10. The Sankhüyana speaks of chaciot-roads 
in IV, 7, 30 

~ Atharva-veda, IIL, 15: 

xvxew ner चोदयामि सन एतु yowa नो AN | 

नुदन्चराति परिपन्यिण wow Caria wer wel HUE ॥ ¦ ॥ 

य पन्याना बछवो xq; अन्तर agfa सञ्चर न्ति 

ते मा aaj पयस! षतेन यथ। कोत्या wax qs ॥ 

CHAD शरणि मोन्यपा भा uétq MANN FEH | 

पान नो अस्तु प्रपफो विक्रयण प्रतिपणः wfere भा छकोल । 

इद wa fac) जापथा zpe नो we अर्िलमुत्यित च ॥ ४ ॥ 
30 Whitney's translation, 


A 34 


x ' uw १ e gom «- : b ७ " 
v ‘ ` व la Pa OM — “= 4. e^ A 


a ** 


we NE nA AN SA | X Vel es ‘ i ८4. . > 
r M ru है À AST | v lh! oF कक J t = we 
CN ea Ae, DEEST mes —— 
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From (igveda, hymn I, 100, IR," it appears that the Aryas after 
‘conquering the lands of the Dasyus used to divide them amongst 
themselves, Measurement for the purpose of division of soil is referred 
to in another hymn. There are other Vedic texts too which go 


or probably individual families," But nothing definite can be ascer- 
tained from the Rgreda as to the exact nature of the rights of 
aS ; the individuals, such for instance as rights of alienation, gift, etc 


र In hymn VII, 6, 5, King Nàhusa is said to have forced his people x; 
to pay taxes," in X, 173, 1, the king is installed into the throne — 5 
LZ of the kingdom” and in X, 172, 6, Indra is invoked to make the ME 
“3 4 visah or the commonalty pay tribute to him. The payment of CAE 
— bali or tax by the people might not imply absolute property २ 
of the king in the soil at that remote age, but might mean only ७ nm 


kind of personal tax paid out of field-produce " the idea of tribal — 


zaam grea Hawa शिव्या wey Faute | 
saree सब्किलिः Pus सनतस्ठर्य सनद धः सुवका ॥ 
" Rgeeda, V, 110, 5: rte दि तमस्तेजनेनस रकम्‌ WDNSIWUI जमनम्‌ | 
SRA SUH नाधमानाः SHAG WW (SIS e 
M Rgveda, X, 33, 5; यश्य प्रसादर्सों गिर suygan: पितुः क्षेजम्‌ न ceu | 
Cf. also Rgveda, ४111, 01, 5. 0: ; 
. इमाणि जौशि विठपा लालौन्ड fa ORY | £ Y 
शिरस्ततस्पोबरामादिदस्म Saat ॥ ५ ॥ Ry च्य 
wi) च था न wueifewi तत्वं भम | uma p^ 
wi ललस्य साच्छिरः अर्ना ला रोमशा कृषि + ‡ ॥ Nr 
E. Seo also. Podio Index (Macdonell and Keith) + wreara and kertra. mi | "y 
` " यो देंआ — खर्या च्येंपलोर्षयद्यकार। ||| 
w reg नकुषो यहो uufi wfenwe सदोभिः॥ २ 
S&ynana explains Wferw in this passage and in X, 173, 6 aa करस्य ` 
Arthatistra of Kantilyn explains Hall as a kind ot religious CR 
the word ७९1६६ in the Rummindei Pillar Inscription of. oka, Y 
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leadership might not have been strongly associated with the idea of 

territorial sovereignty. But in the age of the Brahmanas the Rajanya . 
, or the Ksatriya kings were undoubtedly overlords with reference to ^ 
- land as well. The Satapatha VIT, 1, 1, ४, refers to a Ksatriya prince — 
+ granting a settlement to a man, In the Aitareya too the Ksatriya ~ 
king is enjoined to grant cultivable fields to the Bráhmana who. | 
conducts the coronation ceremony," and a reference is made to. 
_ the Vaisyas paying taxes.” In the Saéakhayana Gyhija-sütra n 
reference is made to grant of villages hy a prince to the priest who «« 
conducts the marriage ceremony. From the above it would thus” 
j ~- appear that from the age of the Brahmana at least, if not from an 
j^ . earlier date, absolute property in soil rested with the king or the tribal 
— chief in places where the monarchical form of government prevailed 
It is however probable that at the time when all had to fight equally 
Iv against the Dasya enemies, —when there was no such division of « 
~ the people as the Rájanya (or fighting princely class) and the visa 
^ or the commonalty, the conquered lands were divided amongst, and 
owned absolutely by, the individual conquerors. It is therefore also 
—— probable that in regions where republican institutions prevailed such 
as the land of the Uttara-Kurns and Uttara-Madras whose political 
_. institutions were called vairajya or ^tkingless states," # absolnte 
property in soil rested with the individual. Both these customs as 
- to property in land are recorded in the Manusamhitä,—thus showing 
their prevalence in subsequent times. Thus we are told that the king 
— was the "Lord paramount of the soil," and that “land is the 
property of him who cut away the wood," * — 
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> a SBE. à नक) Pa. 4 — 
w Aitareya- Brühimana (translatod into Bengal by R. Trivedi) , Ch. 30, Sec. 6 


À # Ibid, Chap. 35,8e.8. +1,14, 14 (SBR). 
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"Ou Aitareya; Ch. 38, Sec. 3 Ck PAoinfs notice of tribal republics in आयुष 
जनि spa AARAA (४, 3. 114) quea eaa (६, 3, 187) 
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J s दि, (V, 3, 116) ०१८. : otc. CE alo Arthafäatra Bk, XI, Ch. 1 ( worm 
— Jayasw 


-डबज्जिक-सक्षक-संद्रक-कुकुर -कृरुपशाल्लाद था. 
LE See Al's *An Introduction to Hindu Polity’ in the — 
wien Ma ptember, 1913: also Mr, Mükandi Lal's contribution in the * 
Review for Jnnunry, 1920. 
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Tillage and crops of the ksetras. 
The fields were furrowed with a plough pulled as now by an ox 


Later on elaborate ceremonies grew up around 
The Sañkhäyana Grhya- 


or a pair of oxen.” 
the various stages of agricultural operations, 
sutra, for instance, enjoins that when the plough is being first put into 
motion a Brahmana should touch the plough reciting RV. IV, 57, 8^ 
Seeds were then sown and when crops ripened harvesting was done 
with a sickle (sri). That the seasonal rainfall primarily served the 
purpose of irrigation is evident from the copiousness of hymna offered 
to Parjanya (rain-god). Though there are a few references to wells 
for irrigation or other purposes and to manure,” 
intensive cultivation does not appear to be much advanced and was 


or reservoirs 


undoubtedly incipient." The Vedic age, as will be shown later, 
represents that stage of cultivation in which the extensive and the 
intensive methods were combined. - 
शल्यवसो AE Ci Kalloka’s commentary: येन wigan wed छतं तस्येव ततक्तच 
बड्ब्नि...... 


1, 4: जाने नाका: उन नरः एउन AU न्लाढन्न | 
दानं वरचा बध्यन्तां लम टमु दिब्य ४ 
^ San. IV, 13, 4 (SBE.) Tho Vedic verse runs thus: WA नः Ga] खि maux ufu 
शान कोन।श। yiga बाहे: | ऋनं पजेन्यो मधुना पयोभिः TISUSTC: शानमस्मास अज्ञं ॥ 
V Rgveda, X, 101, 3: yam सौरा बि युगा cru छते योनी वपते बौजं। गिरा च अशि 


अभ्र] weet "etu पक्कमेयात्‌ l In subsequont times while sowing sceds «a handful 
of them drenched in water with a piece of gold was sown first and the following mantra 


II, 24): प्रजापलये कश्यपाय देवाय नमः। सदा सोता WITH 
दयो बौजेप॒ च HAS च | 


8 RV 5,101, 5. ७: निकाडावान ऋ्णोतन sacar ENIAA fuwmw wanna uu 
सुधकसनुपतत्तित | Caan Conc. सुवेचन | siza foe wed Siyann. . ... . 
wga निषानानि। Ci Haeeda, X,08, 1 


i Rgveda, IV, 


was recited (ilrthaddiatrn, 


E 

There is nl«o न reference to chain-pump (EGcakra) in Roreda, X, 102, 11 qea Jr t 
पतिबिद्यमानत्‌ पौष्याना कूचक्रेण ख feya uen Faza जयेस GUFE सिननदस्तुसातम॥ | 
But we cannot infor much from this solitary reference, Compare and contrast the later i 
developments in the irrigation method ArthadGatre, II, 24. The Kundla Jatakea 
(Fausbüll, 536) refora to damming of a river for irrigation purposes 

e Atharcaveda, 111, 14, ४: Smam 'अविभ्यूधीरस्तिन गोठे करोणिनोः। first: सोम्ये 72२9 
मध्दनमो जा ऊपेतन ॥ XIX, 3, 3: करोपिनी फन्तवर्तो aufa च नो ग्रडे uga | d F 
mama: साला gfe ewm मे ॥ | Pisin 

Contrast the subsequent developments as described in Arthasiatra, TI, | 2 | 

^9 Otherwise sterility of kretre would not have been roferred to in Egreda, VILI — 
91 5.6 (quoted at footnote 33, p. 530), See also Siyann's commentary m ; ^" 
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As to crops raised, in the Rgveda we come across only two names. 
namely, yava"! and dhānā** In the Atharva we find another 
name in addition, namely, masa‘: and the maximum number of 
crops raised is given in the Vajasaneyi Samhita : “ Rice, barley, beans. 
sesamum, kidney-beans, vetehes, millet, Panicum Miliaceum, Panicum 
Frumentum, wild rice, wheat and lentils."*'* The Taittiriya Samhita 
further tells us that there were two harvests every year," and 
describes the time best suited for sowing and harvesting. Thus we 
are told: ‘ Barley ripens in summer (being no doubt sown in the 
winter) : medicinal herbs in the rainy season: rice in autumn (being 
sown in the summer or early rains): and beans and sesamum in tbe 
hemanta and Sigira (winter), being sown in summer or in the rainy 
season." From the above it ts clear that the advantages of a rotation 
of crops were fully realised. Thus a season of barley (yava) would 
be succeeded by one of prihi (rice), bean (mudga or māsa) and 
sesamum (fila). Besides these other varieties of crops mentioned 
in the Vajasaneyi Samhita were also sown on the principle of rotation. 
All these facts are quite in conformity with what is noticeable during 
the age of Kautilya. Thus the Arthasastra™ tells us that panic 
seeds, Paspalum Scrobiculatum, Phraseolus Trilobus are to be sown 
before or at the commencement of the rainy season (4ali-vrihi-kodrava- 
tila-priangu-darakavarakéh ptirvavapah) ; Phraseolus Mungo, Phraseolus 
Radiatus and Sathya in the middle of the season (mudga-masa-saibyu 
madhyavapah); safflower, masüra, kuluttha (Dolichos Uniflorus), yava 
(barley), godhiima (wheat), kalaya (leguminus), atasi (linseed) and 
mustard are to be sown last, i.e. in any suitable time after the rainy 


éi ॥, 23, 15; I1, 2, 0; V, 85,3: ote. Seo Rgvedapadtanam Anukramanika 

$ [, 16, 2; IIT, 35, 39; ete. See Havedapadanüm Anukramanikà. 

55 VI, 140, 2; XII, 2, 63, See Atharvavcdapadünüm Anukramanika. 

s Wrwupwp मे यवाद मे माषायमे farara à age मे खाल्चय मे प्रियक्रवणय away म श्यामा वकास 
# नोवाराय से गोधूमाश्च मे मस्हराझ मे सज्जन SIM) Võjaraneyi-Samhuä (Jivänanda’s 
edition), XVIII, 12. Griffith's translation has been followed. 

४5 डिसम्नत्सरस्य WRI THA, Taitiriya-Samhíità (Mysore Government publication), V, 


* es ययम Grewal ओोखिच्छरटे साषतिन्यो Saaf तेनेन्द्र प्रज्ञापलिरया- 
~ 2 बायत्तनी या इन्द्र... . Taittiriya, VIT, 2, 10, 2. 
See also Vedic Index, 1 ' 182. 
है 61 CE Gobhila, I. 4, 29 nod Khüdira, LI, 5, 37: ** From the rice (harvest) till the 
* barley (harvest: or from the barley (harvost) till the rice (harvest) he should offer the 
— — balis or anerificial rites." ४३ Bk. II, Ch. 24. 
"EN 
— ax. de iro | 
ही च”, ET ba Te — 
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season (kusumnbha-masiira-kuluttha-yava-qodhiima-kalaya-atasi-sa rsapah 


pàh ).* 
paácád va pal). Seasons of the Vedic age, 


As the Vedic seasons do not exactly coincide with ours, a short 
note on them here would not he out of place. In a hymn of the 
Rgveda three seasons are mentioned, namely, spring, (vasanta) summer 
\grisma) and autumn (éarad).“ Elsewhere the rainy season (prävrs) 
~ and the winter (Aemanta, hima) are mentioned." The Brahmanas« 

too knew of these five seasons, and in addition another season, 

&iBira." The Sañkhäyana Grhya-sfitra, however, mentions only five. 
seasons.” It is probable that during the age of the Rgveda the 
— year of twelve months ™ was generally taken to be divided into five 
- seasons only," though a sixth season is recognised in at least one s J 
of the Brahmanas,—hemanta and &is&ira being probably identified as २ 
one season. According to the Arthaśñstra the six seasons were thus Ber. 
distributed -— 

varz (rainy season) comprising Srävana and Prosthapada 

(mid-July to mid-September) 


















arat (autumn) = Asvayuja and Kārtika E: 
> (mid-September to mid-November) — 
N hemanta | a Máàrgasirsa and Pausa | 
१ (winter) {mid-November to mid-January) | 
éigira à Magha and Phälquua — “च 
(mid-January to mid-March) | 
rasanta (spring) Caitra and Vaisakha ES 
(mid-March to mid-May) 
griza (summer) i Jyestha and Asädha d 






(mid-May to mid-July). ' 

#* Mr. Slinmnsastry's translation bas been followed, 

Haceda, X, 00, 6: यत्‌ पुणपेण दविधा am यजमलन्बत | 
weet wearer यौखा CWD शरदालः ॥ 

* diy ५11, 103. 3: यदौमेनाँ ऊशतो myad raaa: प्राश्प्यागतायां | अखखत्तोंरुत्या 
| एचो अन्यो wagu वदम्तमेत्ति॥ Có alo VII, 109, 6. XN. 101 4: शर्म शौव 
Rd दसन्ताच्डातमु ween) wafaa सबिता शडस्यतिः argu 

a S Taíttiriya-Samhitá, VII, 2, 10, 2 (quoted at footnote 56, page 533). 
88 Sánkhüyann (SBE.), IV, 18, 1. 


१५ ११७०७४७, VIL, 103, ५: देवचिलिं जगुपदादशस्य cep नरो न प्रमिनन्त्वेते i 

sup प्राश्‍प्यामतार्‍यां AH! घर्मा अ pe juke | 

७ See Tilak'n Arctic Home in the Vedas, page 183; Zin 
513-4: and also Vedic Index, I, pp. 110-11, 

** Bk. IT, Ch. 10 (Shamasastry ७ translation). 
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The Pasture land (vraja, qostha, auyavasa, and khila or kh ilya). 


- 


The next use of land was of course as pasturage of the cattle of | $ 
the community. The generic terms implying pasture is vraja न 
qostha," suyavasa.” It included firstly the aranyas or forest Ionda^? — 

। and waste lands. and secondly a class of land known as khila or 
Eh ilya, : D 


LI 
| 


There are disputes with regard to the meaning of khila or 
= khiltya. The word occurs twice in the Rgveda—in VI, 25, 27! and | 
—— पै, 142, 3.” "The interpretation of S&yana is quoted with the original 
= am the foot-note. The AV. IV, 21, 2, quotes RV. VI, 28, 2: and here: 
: . the scholiast gives a slightly varying rendering for khila™ — In explain- 
- ing Atharva, VIT, 120, 4, he explains the word as praja.* Accord- 
— ing te Roth these terms denote the waste land lying between cul- | 
tivated fields: but he admits that this sense «loes not suit t 
passage of the Rgveda (VI. 28, 2) in which it is snid that the god 
— places the worshipper on an unbroken Ahilya (abhinne khilye), and | 
he accordingly conjectures the reading akhilye bhinne, ‘ land un 
» broken by barren strip Pischel thinks that the meaning intended 
is broad lands, which were used for the pasturing of the cattle of. 
the community, and were not broken up by cultivated fields. Olden- - 
burg, however, points out that the sense is rather the land which - 


* 1 . 











5 


5 AT RP 1. 10. 7 nnd 02, 4; IX 04,1; ete See Rgveda pardünGin A nubramanika | Pile 
¥ s Or गोम्य RV. VIII, 45, 175 NX, 100 4 nnd 101, 4; erm. See Bgredapadänäin — ‘J 
— dnukramanikü. — * 
A RV, VI, 28, 7; VIT, 18, ७4: VII, SO 3; ete. Soo Kgredoindánti Anukramay sks. 
1० RV. X, 0,2: "S8 माव CA: <a ama ema} 
Cf. ales Ryeedal IV, 1, 15, — "s — 


oe यज्चने Ben च fremtre (नि न a 4 पाथलि i 
रयिमिदस्य बंधयज्लियजे fes शि द्राति tau ॥ _ 


4 
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d | . | 
— lay between cultivated fields, but which need not be deemed to have 


— been unfertile, as Roth thought. This agrees with the fact that in 
_ Vedic times separate fields were already known." ™ 

| It appears that all the scholars from Sayana down to Oldenburg 
460. - have been confounded as to the real meaning of the word, It 
- evident, however, from their interpretations that khilya implies (a) a 
… piece of waste land lying between cultivated fields, (b) which was used 
+ for the pasturing of the cattle of the community, and (2) which need 
- not be deemed unfertile. The expression abhinne khilye proved 
c - & stumbling-block in their comprehension of the real meaning. Had 
_ the word heen studied with special reference to the agricultural methods 
—— of the age, the sense would have been clear. The expression under 
$ -© question means nothing but an unfurrowed ( 4+ भिद्द- क्ल ) plot of land, 
ne . or land which has not been taken up for cultivation, used figuratively 
: — n the sense of distant or unapproachable place or a plot of virgin soil 
- which will bring an enormous yield. The existence of khilas shows 
-— that in the Vedic age the Field-grass or Pasture or Two-field Svstem, as 
— — well as the Three-field system was still in vogue. 


Is 


Phe Two-field and the Three-field Systems of the Vedic age 


Under the Two-field System there would be two plots of land, 
— ene remaining under cultivation in any particular year or season, 
— and the other lying fallow (kAila) after the last harvest. In alternate 
x years or so the fallow lands serving temporarily ns pasture land 
would be brought under cultivation. At a time when intensive 
| - eultivation was still in incipiency, this method would enable land 
© recover fertility easily. Sterility of ksetras or cultivable fields 
र . owing to repeated cultivation is probably referred to in the Rgveda.” 
In very early times when the number of crops did not exceed one 
* or two, the system was simple: one plot of land would in the particular 
. — season remain under cultivation, say of yava (barley) only, while 


im ~ 


| LT 


! 


the other would remain fallow, say after the rice harvest. But when 


1 f 








Th See Vedio Index : under khila. 
Me 76 VIII, 01, 5. 6 (quoted at foot-note 33, page 530; see alko 
N T |... V VFüjasoneyi, NVIII, 12, seama to corroborate this, 

1 = 


| -—— ` 
- e 
P 

> ^, " d 





RSüvnna's comments), 











_ the number of crops raised increased and the ksetrapati (owner of — 
fields) sowed and reaped more than two varieties in rotation," the — | 
.. System followed must have heen a Three-field System, three or four २ RI 


— — 
- -— 
a 
* 
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varicties being raised in two of the fields every year and the third 
lying fallow once in every three years. The “ideal system " that would 
work may be thus indicated :— 

Let A, B, C be the three fields then in the— 


Ist year, A would produce B similarly tila or C tying fallow. 


in rotation, say, māsa and godhit- 
yava and vriht, ma or mastira , 

?nd ,, A would be culti- B lying fallow, C producing two 
vated inten- crops, 


sively for one or 
two crops, 
rd A would lie fallow, B would produce C would produce 
like A of the 2nd like A of the Ist 





year, or 2nd year.* 
The origin of the word suyavasa also points to the existence of — 
| : a T0 # 
the Field-grass system. The word is certainly cognate with yam  — ५ 


(4+ यवस्‌ ), one of the crops raised in very early times. After the last २ 
harvest the Æsetras were abandoned for pasturage, whence the word is | शत 
later used in the general sense of pasture or grass. The words Ela F 
and khilya nre not very frequently mentioned owing to the fact that : 
a piece of land did not lie fallow for a long time and that the generic 
terms vraja, gos(ha or gostha, and suyavasa are used instead. 

The Two-field and Three-field systems seem also to have survived 
| much later. Thus, the Yuktikalpataru advises us to resort to this 
—- method when the fields lose their natural fertility owing to repeated 
cultivation." 

The Field-grass or the khila System would prevent two main 
— defects. First, it would prevent compactness of the cultivable fields. 
rendering ploughing troublesome: and secondly, the growing crops 
of the fields, if not protected by fencing, would be liable to damage by 
| — the cattle grazing in the khilyas. Besides, the system rendered fencing, 


| 9 re 
des ५ | | * 
ey, 33 Compare Vajavaney?, XVII, 12; Taittiriya, VIT. 2, 10, 2 ; and Arthadistra, Bk. II, 


| 77 If B producos one crop, C produces two, and vice verse क 
150 Yukribalpataru (edited by Iéwarachandra 86711). p. 6: तथा तू aww 


कपेणाकुमुणक्षयः ॥ शकर्स्था yami छधिसन्यच कारबेत॥ Le (“yam बङभेदण व द्यन्ने 
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if there was any at all at that remote age, not only highly soattered 
but also expensive. To remedy these defects the pnature-land, with 
the exception of the aranyas or forests, seems to have been differently 
organised later on during the age of Kautilya, if not during the Vedic 
age as well The Arthagästra tells us that at a distance of one hundred 
-dhanus an enclosure of timber-post shall be constructed for pastur- 
aoe, 


4 
k 


The Forest lands (aranyas). 


E. The ^ranyas including wastelands were of greut economie 

| value to the Aryas. Hymn X, 146, Rgveda, clearly emphasises the | 
"se manifold uses of the forest lands. First; they served as natural — 
pastures Secondly, they were utilised as burial places,~* and prob- z/ 
ably in some cases as cremation grounds too.® Thirdly. the produce 
of the aranyas supplied beyond doubt an essential part of the economie | 
- needs of the community. They provided the householder with mate- - 
- Tims for construction of houses, chariots, sacrificial implements and the 
- Hike. Above all, they were a constant source of fuel for the com- 
. munity Every householder of the Vedic age appears to have exer — 
= ciked the Right of Common or Estover over the woods and forests, like 
the tenement-holder of pre-Norman England. With the rise of a 


* $ W 














क 


E. M Instances of fencing Bolde are at least observable as early a= 6th. century B. vo 
[hus sayt Sli kedürea JGtata {Fausbôtl, No. 439) aa काशिघमोत्तो नाम गाव्तिन्दियव at Nr | 
दायो भदस्थ-करोषमत्ञतस खत्तम neal wifes agafa) shea wen afaa थिरम कारेत्वा | 
| कस्सचि घत्सांसकरौपलत्तर....दत्वा. . .. (Sansket शति). ` do GIA | 
| १३ Arthasistra, 111, 10: स्तम्भेसमन्ततों ग्रामडनुग्शत।पशरमुषशान्ल कारयेत्‌, ` 
Ct. YijAawalkya, TT, 107: YRA परिकार! प्रःभक्तेचान्तर भवेत्‌ । AL ee int ME 
दशते wee ane चतुः शतम्‌ 6 bari ER 
Gi alo Manu, ४111, 257: Sepa io रो सामन्य mA समन्तः | = 


गम्यापाल प: नगरम्य तृ ॥ | Fa 
१० RV.N,. 146, 8 (quoteil at iontnotn 10६01 | 


१९ KV. X, 18, 4. 160. 12: coming 
vä 
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^" For example, in places where t 


s Cf. Raeeta, X, 1 40, 4: nw 
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Highly centralised autocracy under the administration of Chandragupta 
Maurya however such state of things came to an end, and the forests 
lweame stat e-monopolies © ; 


17 ArthasGetra, Bk IT, Cl. 2 aod 17, 
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GANGAIKONDA CHOLA. 


S. RRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, M.A. ( MADRAS), PH.D. (CAL.), M.R.A.S 
F.R. Hist. S., Professor of Ancient Indian History and Archeology 
University of Madras 


The Imperial Cholas 





the flood-tide of their imperial career Rising from the wreckage of an | 
older dynasty of the Cholas a little more than a century before this year, 
the new dynasty had forced its way to dominance in south India by a 
acquiring the Chola country proper, and proceeding onwards to a २ 
Pi conquest of the Tondamandalam territory dominated by Kafichi. Du- « 
ring the century following they made an effort at the conquest of the . | 


आहो 






a j Pandya country and undertook successful invasions even of Ceylon. — 
P . Immediately after, came a period of great struggle with the Rüstrakütas, २ 


ES the hereditary enemy of the Pallavas, whose successors the Cholas had 
become by conquest of their territory. With the advance of the 


— 
UT Rástrakütas came a period of storm and stress for the Cholas till the | 
— — Rástrakütas themselves were overthrown in the seventies of the tenth 
t * century by the rising power of the Chalukyas. The removal of the 


overshadowing power of the Rästrakütas in the north opened the way 
# for the Cholas who then were passing under the leadership of one of | 
* their greatest sovercigns Raja Raja 1., a contemporary of the English | . 
- William, the Conqueror's predecessor. He possessed the rare combina- | 
— tion of qualities which distinguished all builders of empires. As a great 
। - conqueror he exhibited in a remarkably high degree the genius for | 
organisation, both civil and military, that marked him out for an g 3 + 
| imperial position. He succeeded an uncle of his on the Chola throne | 
— - nbout the year A.D. 985, and had been already ruler of the Chola king- २ 
dom for 13 years by A.D. 1000. Almost the first achievement of his — — 
was a stroke of diplomacy which brought into permanent alliance the 
Eastern Chilukyas, probably after a demonstration of power A. A 
—- marriage cemented the alliance, Raja Raja giving his daughter by name . — 

undavvai to the Eastern Chālukya Vimaladitya + 
2. 9 Ye, ! , 
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T'he importance of the Chalukya alliance. 
During the period of Ristrakata power the Eastern Chalukya- 
à id the Rástrakütas were constantly at war along the common frontier 
Successive rulers of each dynasty give themselves credit for some 
achievement against their dynastic enemy. The overthrow of the 
Hastrakütas and the consequent rise to power of the Chalukyas 7 
—would certainly have thrown the Eastern Chalukyas into alliance G 
with their cousins of the west. Such a combination of the two | 
branches of the Chalukya family would have been detrimental to | 
"the imperial interests of the Cholas and might even have endangere | 
heir position in the Tamil country. The permanent acquisition of * 
"power over the Eastern Chàlukyas was a matter of vital importance -$ E 
to the Chola in the coming struggle against the Chalukyas of the west | 
hich Raja Raja apparently anticipated. The importance of this | 
alliance in shaping the course of the imperial history of the Cholas will ies 
become clear as the history of the conquests of Gangaikonda Chol) * 


unfolds itself - 
Raja Käja's empire. Yt 


. &) ४०१ 
® 


Raja Raja 1. had a long reign of more than 30 years. We ` 
ve records of his 29th year in which he gives himself credit for = _ 
val victory against the Cheras at Kandalar.' The next item is 


1 Modern Trivandram, ss identified by the late Mr. Gopinatha Rao, who madu an 
attempt to explain Kündalür dülai to meag feeding liousos at Kandalar, a part of 
h sdern Trivandram; and the ^* taking of Kandaldr हाक is interpreted by him as pur 
1 g an ond to tho froo footing house. This interpretation is hardly acceptable. The 
whole expression is Kündalür 4ilay kalam iruttaruli, ** having broken or destroyed the 
— alam at Kündalür 5ülax," Mr. Rao was at great pains to show that #Glué means a 
है feeding hall. There is hardly any doubt about it; sülaí moans à foeding hall as well ps 

- various other kinds of hall The actual word which contains the ambiguity, if any, is 
he word kalam. This word hè interprets a» meaning plates, and assumes that in the 
houses food was served to Bralunans on plates, à feature exceedingly unlikely in 
झळ. Kalam in the sense of ships is a very ordinary ani well-worn term in Tamil. 
The Tamil classics often refer to külus baltanum meaning carriages and ships by mean — 
of which articles are brought for trade, There in besides the featuro that no Indian | 


- monarch is likely to take credit for himeolf having put a stop to feeding — 2118 
८ 
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gots round this difficulty by saying that ho put an ond to the 
ito it in his own name. Nobody thar. knows Tarail will 

nf the term, fruttu. There is bosides the feature that in refering agens ni 
tions of Raja Raja ne well as those of R&jadhirajs give the attributo Vilar Lalu meaning 
| high waves." This feature would be out of place in counection with 60 का vat —* १४ ७ stop 
feeding-houses. The late Dr. Vinesnt. Smith haw accepted et Rao'a i 
“pretation, which bas no logs to stand upon = 
uT TA | 
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along the coast in the Arabian sea. These are the only conquests that 
the inscriptions of Raja Raja claim for him. In this recital there ar © 


— Madras to the frontiers of Bengal, including Orissa, the islands of | 


| "western half of the Nizam’s dominions could not have been acquired by 






tory actually under 
























GANGAIKONDA CHOLA* 64:4 ES 
his conquest. of Vengainadu. Le.. the const country of the Eastern २. 
Chalukyas; thon follows Gañgappñdi 96,000 or southern Mysore; then २ 

follows Tadigaippadi (sometimes also written 'Tndigsivali) ; this refers M à 
to the country including eastern Bangalore and the continuous tract to 
the east and north of it, as Nelamangalam and BanaAvara are stated to j 
be in this division; then Nolambnppadi, the Tumkur and Chittaldrug — 
districts in Mysore, perhaps also n certain amount of adjoining — 
territory; Kudamalninadu the western hill country of Coorg; then 
follows Kollam (Quilon) capital of north Travancore; then comes — 
Kaliñgam (the country of Orissa) followed by Ilamandalam (Ceylon): 
and then follow Rattappádi 73 lakhs and ~ the 12,000 old islands 1 
of the seo Rattappidi 74 lakhs was the country till a few decades _ 
before under the rule of the Ristrakatns, and now in those of the 
Chalukyas; and the islands referred to are apparently the islands 





one or two points that require to be explained. Taken as a whole, this | 
would include all the Tamil country and Ceylon. the whole of the ` 
present day Mysore and Coorg, all of the Madras Presidency north of- 








the western sea and Bombay Presideney south of the Vindhyas, and the 
western half of the Nizam's dominions. Of these Rattappadi compris 
ing within it the Bombay presidency south of the Vindhyas and the 













Raja Raja although a victory against the ruler seems possible; — 
and all the rest of them are places which were either directly under his 
rule or under rulers who acknowledged nlleginnce to him Tadigaivali 
it has been pointed out, had included in it perhaps the iarger half 
f the Bangalore district with a portion of Kolar adjoining this. Tadi- 
gaippädi seems to have been, in his time, composed of two divisions 
one of which extended into the Bellary district to take in the modern à 
nins of Hampi, the famous Vijayanagar of later history.* Sothe terri- — 
ja Raja had for its boundary the Tungabhadra 
the north till it joins the Krishna and included the territory along 
| ere frontier. proceeding northwards from somewhere near 
to tl frontiers of the Orissa This must be noted carefully to 
and conquests of his son. 


“pp. 156-7; Ind, Ant, 1901, pp! 110 and 266. 
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Hàjéndra's Conquests in the Dekhan. 


When his son Rajendra, the Gangaikonda Chola sueceeded to the 
throne he had to begin his career 
frontier. He was, during the last five or six years of his father's reign, 
associated with him as the heir-apparent, and actually did the work 
of conquest for the father. He seems to have played an important 
part, and got his training in these wars. Among the records of his 
reign we do not see that he gives himself credit for any new conquest 
or achievement of his till we come to his sixth year. As a matter 
of faet one record of his third year is actually in continuation of that 
of his father and raises the presumption that perhaps up to his sixth 
year he did what he had done as his father's deputy. Records ot 
his sixth year add to the conquests, Idaitturainadu (lit. country 
between rivers), This was hitherto understood to mean the Yedatore 
2,000 in Mysore. That could hardly be a new conquest and the late 
Dr. Fleet's identification of this district with the Raichur 10089 satisfies 
the conditions quite well. Having mastered possession of this debat- 
able frontier of all south Indian history he proceeded northwards into 
the southernmost districts of the Rastrakita country. This territory 
was known as the VanavaSi (Kan. Banavase), the territory associated 
with the rule of the Kadambas with two capitals Goa and Hangal. 
The next item in his list of conquests is Kollippakkai. This has 
recently been identified with Kulpak in the Nizam’s dominions 
described in Kannada inscriptions ns the ‘‘ bolt of the south "* This 
is à place of strategical importance a little to the north-east of Hydera- 
bad and a greater distance south-wesc of the later capital of Warangal 
Next comes Mannaikkadaham. This was identified by Mr. Rice 
with Mangne* in the Nelamangala Taluk of Mysore, one of the Ganga 
capitals. Tadigaippidi included within it Nelamangala and Bini- 
vara, the railway station from which one proceeds to Nelamangala 
This could hardly be n new conquest. Kadaham is the Tamil for 
kataka of Sanskrit, and kadaham is a term generally used for a 
fortified city, generally a royal capital 
kataka with other descriptive epithets for Dévagiri* itself 

) Ep. Imd.. XII, pp. 272 and 205-46, 
* J. Hyder. Archwol, Soc, i, pp. 14-345 Ind. Ant, xliv, pe 19. 


" Epi Car. Miyrore MU J " lott, P 10 
* Elliott, History of india as told by her own Historians, TIL, p- 5115. AT 7 


of conquest from this northern 
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Monnaikkadaham therefore is the Tamil representation of Manvakhetn 
the Mankir of the Muhammadan historians. The first part, miinyd, 
would be written manne in Kanarese, and should be manne in Tamil 
Fus is described as of unapproachable strength and that is the 
strength of the fortress that was built by the R ästrakütas, in th २. 
building of the walls of which the Eastern Chalukyns were compelled to - | 
assist after defeat? Then comes a reference apparently to a new 
invasion of Ceylon, the carrying away of the crown and jewels of the 

. king and the queen of Ceylon, and those of the Pandya left there “ 
tor safety, and the conquest of the whole of Ceylon. We shall revert | 
- te this later. He had also to attack the king of Malabar again and 
take possession of the crown and treasures likewise. Records of his 

_ eighth year merely add the island of Parasurima by name Santimat with 
_ the adjoining islands. Leaving for the moment the conquest of Ceylon — 
+ and Kerala, this series of conquests of Rajendra advances him one step. 
भू farther than his father, and brings him into touch with the Western 



















Chalukyas along the whole length of frontier across the peninsula 
This line has no natural frontier to mark it and could be held only by 
holding the frontier fortresses and by constant wars. Records of his | 
- . tenth year describe accordingly a war with the Western Chalukyas whose 
ruler Jayasimha he defeated and put to flight at a place called | 
Muyangi. This must be the same name as Mäsañgi or Maski where 
an Aéoka Inscription was found. The record further states that he | 
—— captured Rattappädi 74 lakhs, and ** the mountains containing the nine — 

kinds of wealth." Rajéndra’s achievement probably did not go beyond — | 
— the defeat of Jayasimha. The capture and possession of his country is 
a mere hyperbole. His conquests just short of this may be taken to be — 
real as we find his sons advancing therefrom for further conquests, the - 
Chalukyas sometimes advancing as far south as the Palar across the ° 
whole of the modern Mysore territory 
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(o KRäjëndra's Invasion of Kalingam. 
A record of his thirteenth year claims for Rajéndra conquests right | 
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No, 44 from Kolar is of special value, recite his conquests in the follow 
ing order :— 

Sakkarakkottam ' belonging to brave warriors ", Maduraimanda- 
^ lam “whose fortresses carried their old flags °, Namanaikkonam 
"surrounded by dense groves”, Pañjapalli “of the brave bowmen ` 
and Masupidesam “surrounded hy green fields." These records claim 
for him a victory over Indraratha “of the old dynasty of the moon " 
im a battlefield at Jàátinagar “of old or undiminished fame He 
captured Indraratha with numbers of people and a vast mass of his 
| wealth. He then took Odda Visaya “which was surrounded by an 
— unappronchable forest”, and Kosalainàdu “asylum of Brähmanas. 
_ He then won a victory over Dharmapala and took Dandabhukti 
- “surrounded by groves, the habitat of bees?’ He then acquired fame 
6 - which spread in all directions by valiantly attacking RanaSara and 
— taking possession of his kingdom of Daksina Lada. He then compelled 

Govindachandra to get down from his elephant and flee, and took his 

- territory of Bengal where the monsoon never ceases. He then reached 
the mouths of the Ganges and, having frightened in the field of battle 
Ottamayipala, he took his elephants, the camp of his women and Uttara 
— Lada washed by “the great sea bearing pearls.” He also took the 
good water of the wave-throwing Ganges. "The rcaching of the Ganges 
- brings his conquests to a close according to his records up to the thir- 
teenth year 

Fàjendra's Overseas Conquest 

ar: No. 5३ of Channapatna in the Bangalore district, however, also of SE 
- — the thirteenth year, adds other details which bring into the record the | EL 

. whole of his over-seas conquests. The inference therefore scems war- — 
ranted that the overseas conquests of Rajéndra Chola took place in his —— 
~ thirteenth year. Apparently very soon after the conquest of Uttara . 
DT Lada and the bringing of the Ganges water to Rajendra, then en- T 

. eamped on the Godavari, he is said to have sent out a fleet of ships 
8 into the middle of the ocean against Sangrámavijayóottungavarma, the 
king of Kadiram. He captured him with all his fighting elephants 
——- and took from him his royal wealth. He obtained possession. of Sri P 

aya in the midst of which was set the triumphal arch, Vidy&dharato 
ana, with its great doors set with jewels and trap doors. He then 
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deep sea", Lankasokam ** with its impenetrable fortifications)’, 
Pappälam ‘ surrounded by deep waters let in for defence” 
gam *' with well-defended fortress walls” 
weapons of defence ", Takkolam ° 
malingam * of great defences "', 
fleet of ships” 


. Méviliban- 


celebrated by the learned’, Mada- 
ljamuridésam ^ defended by a strong 
Manekkavaram “surrounded by groves containing 


honey-bees ”, and Kadáram ‘defended in great strength by the sen - 
This recital of his oversea exploits would bring 


which touches it." 
under his control the whole of South Burma and the Malaya peninsula, 
perhaps including parts even of Siam. 


The Distinct character of the Campaigns according to the 
Tiruvalangadu plates. 

The conquests of Rajendra detailed above from records of his thir- 
teenth year fall into two campaigns as distinct as the two campaigns 
atready discussed before. 
Western Chalukyas he must have returned to his headquarters. 


capital after the victory at Muyangi and the taking of the mountains 
containing the nine kinds of wealth, wherefrom he set out on an ex- 
pedition northwards with the specific purpose of bringing the water of 
the Ganges, in order that he might make his own country as holy in 
orthodox estimation as that of the region watered by the ** holy Ganga." 


Hence the inference has been drawn by the late Mr. Venkayya*. 


that the expedition was no more than a royal pilgrimage to the Ganges 
and that by deputy. The inscription on the Tiruvalangidu plates 
apparently is a composition which treats of the achievements of 
Rajendra as a Digvijaya (conquest of the quarters) of the conventional 


: kind, and describes the whole series of his historical achievements in 
- conventional epic manner. 
- allowance for the author's sense of epic propriety to regard the cam- — 
. paign as a mere act of pilgrimage even by deputy 


It is hardly possible even after making 






Rajéndra seems to 


* have been an imaginative individual, with a great deal perhaps of the 
knight-errant. in him, though the knight-errant part of his nature was 
8 I am very much obliged to Rai Sahib Mr. H. Kriahna Sastri for kindly letting me 


have tho use of a proof copy of this invalunble document for the purposes of this paper. 
¥ ASR.. ot 1-12, P. 173. 


Map: | 


, Vilaippandür “ provided with २. 








After the war against the Rattappadi of the 
If the — 
Tiruvalangidu plates,* just since published by the epigraphist, is to. 
he taken as stating facts as they occurred, he definitely returned to his 
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— kept well under control both of the conqueror and the statesman as 
है 













we shal! show presently. The notion of the Ganges water must have 

T got into him from the knowledge of the achievements of an early 

R "Tamil rule Sernkutt uvan Sera (Chern), the hero of the Silappadhika 

s - ram who brought à stone from the Himalayas. had it bathed in the 
| 


Fei 

le - Ganges and brought it over to his capital Vanjt on the west const for | 5 4 
making the image of the “ Chaste Goddess" (Pattini Devi) in addi- za 
tien to having given his mother a bath in the Ganges. This Chera - vi 
7 1016 6 grandfather ənd a distinguished ancestor of Rajendra Chole | E 


© himself, the great Chola Karikála is credited with having gone as far- 
— north, and to have obtained gifts from an ally. a treaty power and ` 
- one who was a “ negligible" neutral respectively of Vajra (the country | 
on the banks ot the Son), Magadha and Avanti" (Malva). All the three — — 
sovereigns, Chola, Chera and Pandya alike of ancient fame, lay claim 1s 
to having out out their emblems on the face of the Himalayas, 
There was precedent for imitation 2s one of the early Pallava rulers — 
- lays claim similarly, may be fietitiously, to having similarly cut out | | 
— his emblem on the Himalayas in obvious imitation of the achieve- . 
-— ment of these predecessors of his in the south." Rajendra, the ** Pan- 
dita Chola 18 as he is called, apparently read of these achievements | 
and obviously wished to make a point to his credit similarly. The |i 
_ diplomacy and the warlike exploits of his father had brough eic into | ai 
-— touch with Kalinga (Orissa) in the north, and the Western £ lukyas 
along a somewhat irregular frontier exte extending from e region of Central 
India to Dharwar in the south of the Bombay Presidency. By th 
first two campaigns Rajendra had secured his position both in th 
south in his rear and along this doubtful frontier. The x — camp 
seems to have had for it the definite — í brie ag inging 
conquest of which his father’s records vaguely la 
| the Choln rule for which we ci | — 
| T |. reason presently however Ps 
distinct campaigns of the records of the thirtec 
see what exactly we con make out of the rec iti 


given in these records, — _-_ # X 
à. 1 ल. Ta i al" 

10 SiloppadhikGram, cantos 26 and 97. — bid, canto i | "à DE + Fes, 

10 Amaravati Inscription of Siibhavarman i «South Ind, Inscr., L. p. 27 पर) T 
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Referring back for a moment to the Tirumalai inscription, we tind | 
among the places mentioned Sakkarakkottam, Maduraimandalam ^y 
Namansikkonam, Panjapalli and Masunidesam. These are all places of. 
|; importance, or fortresses, which Rajendra Chola's general is said tohave — 

taken. Then comes a victory against a certain ** Indraratha of the — 

dynasty of the Moon " in n battle field at a place which has hitherte 
been read Adinagar, and which in one of his records is written ° Sadi. 
nugar These records describe the victory at this place decisive enough — 
to give him possession of Odda-visaya and Kosalainidu. That is one 
ty definite part of the campaign. Reverting to the details the farthest 
—— place in this direction Rajendra had advanced before starting on this 
n campaign was Kollippakkai in the Nizam's Dominions. । have pointed — 
.. ut already that Kollippakkai is satisfactorily identified with Kulpak | 
— almost half-way between the present day Hyderabad and Warangal, th 


is later KAkatiya capital. The campaign apparently began from there, o 
C —. from somewhere not far off. The first place to find mention is Sakka- E 


। ràkkottam. The name of this place is found associated with the ear 
campaigns of Kulottunga Chola with another place Vairigaram, and 
the achicvements, specifically associated with the two places, of that 
monarch are the taking of the former and the capturing of elephants — 
in true Kedda fashion jn the latter. The researches of Pandit Hira Lai” 
७ Nagpur have satisfactorily identified the latter with old Bastar near 
— Jagdalpar in the state of Bastar, and the latter in the same vicinity 
— — Cakkaraküta is pointed out as the place referred to as Sakkarakkottan ._ 
; —— which seems quite a satisfactory enough equation. The rulers of this 
C locality were Nagavamsis at a particular time. The territory ruler a 
| over by the Nàgavamáis may be translated MasunidéSam in Tamil — ^ 
maéunam in Tamil meaning “snake.” ™ The other three places Madu- —— 
raimandalam, Námanaikkonam and Panjapal must be places in the 
vicinity. Maduraimandalam may be the Maduban, one of the 0 rissa 
tributary states. Names of places terminating in palli seem common IS. 
enough in that region. One of these states is called Daáapalla, | 

— and there is a place referred to as Vatapalli in one of the inscriptions | 

— of the locality)" So probably all these are places which were in the ab e 
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‘ame vicinity and were places of some importance in the territory of 
one ruler, each one of these being either important from a military 
point of view or because it was the head-quarters of one of the number 
of feudatories that held the territory among them. It seems to me that 
Indraratha was the dominating ruler of the whole region, and these 
were places of importance in his territory; ond Indraratha must have 
helonged to the dynasty of the Somavarhsis of Cuttack, a ruler who has 
not yet come within the ken of the epigraphists though no doubt the 
late Professor Keilhorn noted an Indraratha among those defeated by 
King Bhoja of Dhàra. His capital Sadinagar (Sadinagar of Tamil, 
hitherto read Adinagar. Jajnagar of the Muhammadan historians) is no 
other than Yayatinagar, believed to be the foundation of one of the 
early Késari kings of Orissa. "This Yayatinagar is identified with a 
place called Binka (Sonpur Binka of the maps) on the river Mahànadi 
by Pandit Hira Lal” Sonpur Binka is on the high road leading from 
the south towards Gaya and Patna, and on the road almost at right 
ingles connecting Nagpur and Puri. The north-south road, apparently 
was the mnin road of communication between India south of the 
Vindhyas and the north, where the obstacle of the mountains was not 
so great and that of the rivers was probably not altogether impossible 
"e overcome. As a matter of fact the Tiruvälangädu plates do des- 
cribe in clear terms that Rajéndra’s army crossed these rivers making 
ase of the elephants as a bridge. The wording of the Tamil records 
makes it clear that the defeat and capture of Indraratha and his people 
enabled Rajéndra to take not merely the Odda-visaya which apparent- 
y was his direct territory, but also enabled him to bring under his 
control the whole of Kosalnin&du, the Mahakogala country of the central 
provinces which then had become the asylum of the Brahmans. The 
reason for this last statement is not very far to seek. We are in the 
year 1025-26 and some years before this Mahmud of Ghazni had 
attacked Kanouj and had earried his campaign quite far into Bundel- 
hand. The Brahmanas therefore of the “ holy land of India” must 


have found reason to regard those places as not safe for their residence. 


We do find a number of records of rulers of the Kosala regions making 
grants and bringing in Bráhmañas from various localities to reside in the 
district, Hence the clear inference seems to be that Indraratha was the 


5 Sirpur atone Ing, Ep. Ind.. XI, No. 19. 
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overlord of the regions of this part of Kalinga. and the definite defeat 
of him brought under the rule or political influence of Rajéndra the 
whole of the region, Mahükosala. This perhaps would exclude the const 
regions of Orissa as we shall see presently. Hence it is that the Tiru- 
vilangadu plates describe in some detail, in verses 114-115, of the 
defeat of this Indraratha, which is metaphorically described as the fall 
of the lunar race itself from its height of glory. 


The Invasion of the territory beyond Orissa. 


This done, Rajéndra’s general marched forward apparently in the 
direction of the Ganges, which could be reached either by marching 
straight north, ov north-east, or east as the conquest of Mahñkosaln and 
the hinterland portion of Odda visayn brought him almost to the 
frontiers of Chota Nagpur. According to the Tamil records he advanced 
against Dharmapila, and after defeating him took Dandabhukti, '* sur- 
rounded by groves, the habitat of bees." Here the Tiruvalangidu plates 
differ from the Tamil records. The general is there made to defeat 
Ranasüra, the same apparently as the Kanasüra of the Tamil records, 
whose territory was according to this latter Takkann Lada (Daksina 
Lada). Whether it was Dandabhukti that was first conquered, or 
Daksina Lida would be a matter of some importance in the marking 


out of the route of the invasion. Necessarily therefore we shall have 


to settle what Dandabhukti was, and what Daksina Lada before we 
ean arrive at a definite conclusion in regard to which of the two was 
first attacked. 

The Two Ladas, North and South. 

To the solution of this geographical puzzle Mr, 1९. D. Bannerji has 
contributed the most. He quotes a Jaina inscription of the year 62 of 
the Kushana era referring to the country of Radha, from which the Jaina 
monk, who was responsible for the record, came, He quotes two other 
records of more modern times. One of them, of the time of the Séna 
king Vellaln Sêna, ix a record found in a village in the Burdwan district 
which states that the village granted, which is named, was situated in 
north Radha (Uttara Radha mandale). The other record is of Narasimha 


i II. of Orissa with date equivalent to A.D. 1296 and refers clearly to 
Radha and Varéndri as well-known divisions of Bengal." A direct 





13 R, D. Banuorji, ** The Palas of Hongal ",. Memoire of the Astatic Society of Ben- 


pl, Vot. V, No. 3, page 72. 
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reference having been found to Uttara Radha there is a very. strong | 
presumption that there was at that period a Daksina Radha or | 


“Southern Radha. The Chola record first refers to Takkana Ladam 


(Daksina Lada or Lata), and then to Uttara Ladam (Uttara Lada oy : 
Lata). Lada was equated with Lata, quite correctly from the phonetic | 
point of view, and taken to mean the country of Gujarat of which 
two divisions were known, northern and southern. Tt was the late Mi 


— Wenkayya that changed the equation from Lata to Virata. He did not 


make the change on the basis of any real phonetic equivalent, It 
would be easy to point out authoritative usage for Virata being written 
Virada in Tamil, as Maharatta is written Marida and Lata is written 
Lada.’ Mr. Venkayya's only authority for the equation was in a re- 
cord which refers to a fendatory of the early Chola Aditya Karikala as 
belonging to the Sagara-Virata dynasty. The Tamil part of the record 
puts in lida where the Sanskrit has Virata. Hence his equation Tamil 
Lada equals Sanskrit Virata* In itself it is far from satisfactory as it 


ds apparently duc perhaps to the ignorance cf the writer of the Sans- - 

- krit record. Sagara is never connected with Virata, and this associn- — 
tion ought to have indicated that the Viräta, of the Sanskrit record is | 

no other than Radha, the existence of which as a division of Bengal 

_ the writer of the record apparently did not know. The connection with. per 


- Sagara would refer the individual perhaps to a family of Bengal. The २ 
. equation between Lada and Virata therefore has no basis in fact, and the | 
apparent equation would perhaps support the conclusion that Lada 






















notually stands for Radha. We are indebted to Mr  Bannerji for 
the equation of Lada with Radha in Bengal, and the discovery that s | 3. 
division of Bengal was known by the name Radha, as else the inserip- | | 
tions of Rajéndra would have lost the character for an accurate his- M 


torico-gweographical disquisition. The two Ladas * of the Tamil recort x 
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* The Lida that figures in the atory c rincoss t ae s 
Bahu, the father of Vijaya, founder of | Ceylon, is this lon; TUA w 
to do with Gujarat at all. There are references to Radha in the J 
and the Acaranga Sitra. This in denoribed territory in ० two 
and Sabbabburmi, Vajrabhümi, and Svabh bheabh 
Tamil commentator Adiyarkunallar k Vaj 
river. The region was noted for diamonds fr 
Tavernier (See Ball's Tavernier, ता, app. i) 
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are therefore an equivalent of the two divisions Radha, the southern ** 


> and northern 6 
: T heir Position relative to Dandabhukti E S 


If northern Radha corresponded to the Burdwan district of Bengal 
and the region immediately round it, southern Radha must be the por 
tion of Bengal immediately adjoining Burdwan in the south or south 
west. It may even possibly be that between the two divisions eame in. — 
| some other territory. So much, however, is certain that southern — 
A» Radha must be south of Burdwan (northern Radha) in point of bearing 
The doubt actually arises whether there was any division of Bengal — 
_ between the two because of the discrepancy in the order of the names 
—— between the Tamil records of Rajendra Chola and his Tiruvalangádu ` 
plates which can hardly be regarded sufficient to definitely postulate « 
intervening territory. The two Ladas being parts of Bengal we would 
E . be justified in looking for the other division Dandabhukti not very far : 
i from either. In regard to this particular, the Tiruvalangadu plates are | 1 
- certainly of great assistance. As we have already noted the Tamil re- 
cords state that Rajéndra’s general first defeated Dharmapäla and took 
his territory of Dandabhukti, defeated Ranasüra of southern Radha : 
and took his kingdom before putting to flight Govinda Chandra and 
entering his kingdom of Bengal. The Tiruvalangidu plates on the 
contrary state clearly that RanasSüra was defeated and his territory | 
taken before the general reached the territory of Dharmapala whom M 
‘he ultimately defeated also. The following Slokas of this record say in M 
ore detail what is stated in this loka itself, ** that the general reached 
- the banks of the Ganges after defeating Dharmapala and having sub- 
— ë dued the princes who were ruling the territory on the banks of the 
— Ganges, he got them to carry for his master Madhurantaka the holy 
— water of the Ganges. This may or may not be historically a fact 
= The description apparently is a copy of the achievement of the famous —— 
ancient Chera king Sernkuttu van (Red-Chera), who got the stone from "M 
the Himalayas alay carried by the defeated princes, That is only by the . 


ES —— Dandabhukti identical with Bihar 
Sid rat jen mself had advanced apparently with a reserve force as SUN 
as the Godaveri, where the general brought him the water of the _ 

after having overcome on the way Mahipàála and taken from him | 

We shall come to this «etai! later "T. १ 
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What is to the point here is (1) that according to the record southern 
Radha was first conquered before the general reached Dharmapala's 
territory, and (2) that the conquest of Dharmapala’s territory brought 
“the general to the right bank of the Ganges. Tt must be remembered 
that before entering Radha, wherever that was. the general had come in 





the course of his successful career of conquest to the northern frontier 
pf the territory of Kosala and the hinterland of Orissa, wherefrom he 
£x started in his further march to the Ganges. If we could assume that 
— the two Radhas were adjacent to each other. say north-east and south- 
ay . west of each other, southern Radha and Dandabhukti could be equally 
open to entry from his base. In such a case southern Radha would 
correspond to Midnapur and the territory of Bengal and possibly 
even 8 part of Bihar set over against the tri butary states of Orissa at 
the present time. Dandabhukti then would have to be immediately 
adjoining it, and capable of being entered into by ७ hostile foree either 
_ after subduing southern Radha or without it. As a matter of fact the , 
roadway seems tn proceed through the tributary states to Ranchi 
and Gaya, and therefore it is possible the Tamil records are correct 
that he entered Dharmapala’s Dandabhukti first, and cither after 
: defeating the ruler or in the course of the war itself he had to attack 
— nnd defeat Ranastra of southern Radha on the flank. In either case 
‘he could not have marched to the banks of the Ganges leaving his 
— flank open to attack by a hostile power like the ruler of Radha. We 
are inclined to agree therefore with Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad 
र 7 Nastri that Dagdabhukti corresponded to the modern province of Bihar 
minus Orissa. This arrangement would be exactly that suggested by 
the reference in the Ramapala Carita to a Laksmisura, who is des- 
.. eribed as a king. contemporary of Rämapäla "who was the head jewel | 
p LE of all feudatories of forest lands”  (Samastá(avika-sàmanta-cakra- ——- 
— ceüdamanih)." The territory of this ruler according to our arrangement — — dm L 
——— — must have been quite on the marches of Bengal on the south-west and —— TA 
We in continuation of the forest tracts of the hinterland of Orissa. and quite २ 
within the limit of the great forest (mahakantara). p. ^ 
v 4, k Dandabhukti : a military fief. * d = * 
* Coming to Dandabhukti, the name seems to suggest that wherever & 
it was geographically, it was the territory given over to somebody and IN a 
va १३ ** The Plus of Bengal,” ns quoted above, page 72. — | — 
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Ving enjoyed by hun as a military fief (Dandabhukti), When and in what 
———— ances could this part of the country between the Ganges, say 
from Allahabad to Bhagalpur, and the present day frontier of the 
Central Provinces and Orissa, have become such a fief? There are a 
few interesting details that Mr. Bannerji himself provides for explain- 
ing this position. He gives a number of interesting details of a 
Rástraküta family in Magadha and their connection with the Palas of 
Bengal. In fact Ràmapála's mother was the sister of Mahana who 
played an important part in his reign. He further gives reference 
to à Jayasimha as lord of Dandabhukti and identified Dandabhukti 
with the district of Midnapur** which would certainly go against the 
course of Rajendra's campaign according to his records. We need not 
go into the details of this reference so far as they are connected with 
Rämapäla and his time. For our present purpose all that we require 
is the fact that there was a family of Rástrakütas in Magadha. 
When did they come there and why did this particular territory get to 
be called Dandabhukti ? The Mahamahopadh ya ya identified Danda- 
| bhukti with Bihar on the ground that the Tibetans called the town 
Ottantapuri, and the Muhammadans called it Advand Bihar. Mr. 
Bannerji would controvert this position by quoting the Ramacarita 
where a feudatory of Rámapüla by name Jayasimha, ruler of Danda- 
bhukti, defeated Karnakésari, king of Orissa, nt the time. Hence 
he would place Dandabhukti somewhere near Midnapur. The defeat 
of the king of Orissa by a ruler of Dandabhukti does not necessarily 
involve that the attack must have been delivered from the north- 
eastern frontier of Orissa. It would depend upon what the actual 

extent of the Orissa territory was, and Orissa could be attacked straight 
from the north in behalf of Ràmapüàla as from the north-east. 








Bihar a military fief of the Rüstrakü(as. 

'hat Bihar was Dandabhukti would rest upon other considera- 
tions. As the name itself indieates Bihar must have been on the 
frontier of some important empire or kingdom, which on that side 
required protection against à powerful enemy. A chieftain or a family 
a of chieftains must have been placed there in special charge of this 

tary duty, and the province given to him as a military fief 
which gives for the province itself the name Dandabhukti. The 











१५ «+ Phlas of Hengal," pages 88-80; also Ep. Ind., IX, 322 
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This means again that this feudatory of the Rastraknta perhaps took 
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existence of à family of Rüstrakütas in the region of Magadha in t | 
days of Ramapala, the last great Pala ruler, would seem to offer the 
explenation, What: had the Rastrakatas to do with Bihar. when 
did they come there and what was their position. with respeet to the 
Palas of Gauda, the Gurjjaras of Kanouj and the Raüstrakütas of 
Malked ? ‘Thefanswer to these questions would at once explain the 
position of the Rástraküta Karnatas in Magadha, and w hy Magadha 
came to be called Dandabhukti. 
state that the Rástraküta 
caused Vatsaräja, 


Two inscriptions of Govinda 111 
Dhruva (cir. A.D. 780-800) ** Quiekly 
intoxicated with the goddess of the sovereignty 
of Gauda that he had acquired in the east, to enter upon the path | 
of misfortune in the region of Maru." That means the Ràastrakütas —— | 
intervened with effect against the Gurjjaras conquering and taking | 

effective possession of the country of Gauda (north Bengal), and । 
confined them to their own territory in the desert regions of Rajputana 4 
extending to modern Gujarat. The Rastrakfta Karka IL. A.D |. 
512-13 claims in the Baroda grant to have made his arm * the door 4 
bar of the country of the Lord of Gurjjaras, who had become evilly | 

inflamed by conquering the Lord of Gauda and the Lord of Vanga." ** 


part in the same campaign to prevent the Gurjjara conquest of Benga 
north and south 


- 


A Rästraküta Family of Central India > 


As against these must be noted the Pathari stone inscription 4 t 
of Parabala of date A.D. 861 Parabala's grandfather was Jejja, and 
the record states that an unnamed elder brother of his acquired | 
Lata Rastra by defeating a very large number of Karnataka troops.” 
In the words of the late Professor Keilhorn “ his elder brother, havin 
defeated in battle thousands of Karnataka — zh 
was increased by arrays of enemy's elephants, obtain TM x oad | 1 Lat, | 
kingdom This cannot refer to th Gujarat Rash rak à J— X Carka, 

ic er he Karnata 


> 














or his father. | Neither of them won victories aj ng 
who at that time could have been no other than 
themselves. Jejja and his elder brother alike b tait | 


१० Hom, Gaz. F Vol. I, Part 1 J page 485 - 
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३ Ep, Ind., IX, No. 34, V. 7, pp. 252 and #90. ul 
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t | 
1 the north-western corner of the Central Provinces and almost in the PNG 
1 north-eastern corner of the territory of Bhopal in Central India. This ~ 
Lo family of Hástrakütas in Central Indis at the time must have 
f fought against the Ráastrakütas themselves of the imperial family or of 


their relatives of Gujarat री and if so, it probably was in behalf of the 
~ Gurjjaras. Where would the Lata kingdom then have been, ‘the 
: brond Lata territory’? Would it not be the two Rádhas rather than 
— the Lata (Gujarat) where there was another dynasty of rulers at the 
period and which could not be held by two dynasties at one and 
the same time? It was Karka II of Gujarat that defeated the — 
rebel Rástrakütas The record next proceeds to state that Jejja's — 
son Karka (not the Gujarat Karka) defeated in battle a certain 
A Nagavalóka and ‘caused him quickly to turn back." The late Dr. 
~ Keilhorn was inclined to identify this NAgavalóka with Nagabhats, 
— the Gurjjara. The title Nagavaléka, however, has a family likeness - 
ia. to the Ráastraküta title such as Khadgävalôka, and the reference in 
— the record itself to the rows of “ pálidhvaja banners” fluttering over 
- the army that Karka defeated is a clear indication that the enemy de- 
| ।, » feated was the imperial Rástraküta of the south, or his Gujarat fenda- | 
E. — tory. Next we come to his son Parabala. We find him already enter- - 
ing into a family alliance with Dharmapala of Bengal, who married  — 
 Raniadevi daughter of Parabala, the Rástraküta who had heen wrong- — 
ly identified with Govinda III This was about the end of the 9th 
century A.D., the inscription being dated in 361 












The rise of the Chandels moves the Rastrakittas into Magadha 


The position of Pathari | and the assertion of the independence of. i 
the Ast raküta governors thereof would warrant the inference that - 
his family of Rastrakata feudatories in Central India became feuda- 
tories of the Gurjjaras and by fighti ng successfully against the imperial 
Raster Astrakütas, made for themselves an independent position by trans- 3 
ipo । ing the military | fief that was conferred upon them either by — 
the Rastra kat: ta emperor, or the Gurjjara. ruler, into an independent” 
kingdom of their own, in the century immediately following and amidst 


tlie à nnumerable | * ahh changes, of 6 of fortune between the Gurjjaras and the 
ys | AC M * हि E 7 — #. — लही Tr E ) 
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Rästrakütas. This feudatory family played their part apparently (| 
well that they removed themselves to the eastern part of their territory 
to be « little aside of the field of war. They quietly pursued their 
i — fortunes peacefully and created for themselves a kingdom in Magadha 
- which bore the name Dandabhukti as forming either a part or the 
whole of their former fief. As the late Dr. Hoernle points out. the end 
of the 9th century and the first decade of the 10th century find 
the old powers and the rising ones arranged in a kaleidoscopic 
pattern somewhat in this wise. The family of Chedis in Bundelkhand 
— that was rising into importance had involved itself in a quarrel _. 
with the ruling prince of the Gurjjaras and got into an alliance 
. with their enemy the imperial Rastrakita. The immediate neighbour 
of Chedi, the Chandel chief Ya$ovarman who was rising into importance 
just then, had allied himself with the ruling Gurjjara.* Almost about 
the same period we find the Hástrakütas of Magadha allying them- 
selves with the Palas of Gauda. The reference in the inscription 
of Krishna 111 that the Gurjjaras lost the hope of ever taking Kalan: 
~ jara and Citraküta is the result of this position. It seems therefore 
— likely that Bihar was granted by the Gurjjaras or the imperial Ras- | 
र  trakütas in the first instance as Dandabhukti to a family of Rástrakü- — ३ ) 
tas settled in Central India, who had so far developed this fief as to 
become in the generations immediately following almost an independ- 
- ent kingdom of their own. | 





The Pala ruler of Dandabhukti, » 

The ruler of Dandabhukti, contemporary with Rajendra Chola is — ! 
stated in all his records alike to be Dharmapála. About this time ap- २ 
y _ parently Mahipala ruler of Gauda or Northern Bengal, had so far assertod 
- his authority over the Karnáta territory of Bihar, the ruler of which 
- must have suffered a crushing defeat, possibly at the hands of the Gurj- 
— jara Mahipala and his feudatory allies rising in the immediate frontier, 
saa to drive the Rüstraküta dynasty into an eclipse, Dharmapála rul- 
ing over Dandabhukti therefore was apparently like the two others 
Sthirapála and Vasantapála who have left records in Benares, a relative | 
— of Mahipala governing for him the territory of Dandabhukti at the time, 
 — *- The defeat of the Karnitas by Mahipñln, the Pala king, and his 








95 JRAS., 1904. p. 048. 
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conquest of the territory in consequence, are just possible on this basis. 
but it would, in the actual circumstances in which the fact is mentioned , 
be better to refer the defeat of the Karnátakas to Mahipála, the Gurj- 
jara. Commenting on the failure of Rajéndra’s general to cross the 
Ganges and attack Mahipala of Gauda, Mr. Bannerji has the follow- 
ing: * Curiously enough he (Rajendra Chola) did not attempt to cross 
the Ganges to the other side. "The Tirumalai inscription being a 
praéasti does not mention such details, but the desired details are sup- 
plied by an ancient manuscript discovered by Mahamahopadhyaya Hara 
Prasad Sastri and now in the Library of the Asiatie Society of Bengal. 
In 1893 the Mahamahopadhyaya published notes on 2 find of ancient 
Sanskrit manuscripts, among which was a drama named Canda Kowksika 
by Arya Ksémiévara. This play was enacted before the king by his 
order, and it contains a verse in which the king Mahipala I. is compared 
with Chandragupta and n people named Karnätakas to the Nanda-« 
So this contemporary work gives the credit of defeating the Karnätakns 
to Mahipála. 
Bengal under Rajéndra Chola. It appears that though Mahipala I. was 
defeated by Rajéndra Chola when he crossed into Radba from East 
Bengal, he prevented him from crossing the Ganges into Varéndra or 
Northern Bengal, and so the Chola conqueror had to turn back from the 
banks of the Ganges. The manuscript on which Mahamahopadhyaya 
Hara Prasad Sastri relies is not a modern one as it was copied in 1331 
A.D. The invasion of the Chola king did not change the political divi- 


sions of the country, but had left one permanent mark in the shape of 


a body of settlers, who occupied the thrones of Bengal and Mithila as 
the Sēna and Karnäta dynasties during the latter days of the Palas.” 


Examination of Mr. Bannerjis virws. 


In this rather lengthy extract from Mr. Bannerjis paper there are 


a number of points connected with the Chola invasion of Bengal which , 


require detailed consideration. The points which call for remark are 
(1) whether the drama Canda KauSsika was a play enacted before 
Mahipala of Bengal: (2) whether there were any Karnatakas in the 


“औँ | army of Rajendra Chola for him to lenve behind as a colony in Bengal 


vhich in the following century according to Mr. Bannerji rose to bh: 
rulers of Bengal itself; (3) whether the Chola conqueror turned back 
4 from the banks of the Ganges because he was defeated by the ruler of 
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The Karnätakas seem to be the southerners, who invaded — 
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the territory on this side of the river. 1 shall take them in the order in 
which I have noted them above, In regard to the drama Canda 
Kousika the particular Sfoka concerned is set down below for ready 
reference © This verse is described in the prose passage preceding itas | 
€ apra&asti qatha (stanza in praise) which embodies the matter as those 
proficient in the knowledge of the past (purüvidah) knew." Looking 
mto the gatha more closely the following facts stand out clear. As 
history knows Chandragupta adopted the policy of Chânakya, uprooted 
the Nandas and occupied the throne et Pataliputra by taking possession 
| ‘of the capital as well as the territory, Magadha, of the Nandas. This 
is the first part of the gatha. The second part says Chandragupta is 
born now as Mahipala. in order to uproot the Nandas who at the time २ 
had come into the world in the shape of the Karnñtas. There are two _ 
points of the four-footed comparison in the first part that do not come - 
in for specific mention in the latter part of it. First there is no mention 
of the policy of Canakya or anything similar; and secondly there is FS 
no mention of Magadha. As regards the first of these two defects the 
. prose passage introducing this gatha refers to it indirectly by saying यु 
that Mabipala was a king who was not to be restrained by the evil 
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will be no point in the comparison if the Karnátas could not be referred 
to the Rastrakütas who were the only reigning Karnätas of the time 
and the feudatory families from among themselves that they sent out as 
was pointed out above to govern distant provinces. Tt seems therefore 
warranted that the statement in the gaia involves the conquest of 
Magadha and implies the extinction, at any rate a suppression for the $ 
१ time being, of the ruling dynasty of Magadha, the Karnitns in this ——— 
particular context. This leads us on to the second point of Mr. Ban- नाथ 
 nerji's argument that the Karnatas were the — | | 
similar, left by Rajendra Chola in that region, Fe im ५ V 
part of Rajéndra Chola's Did co esa e idere 
ordinary sense of the term. 
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that Rajendra ever had in mind occupation of enemy country. The 
purpose of the whole of his invasion was at the very most to compel 


the rulers of Bengal on this side of the Ganges to acknowledge | 


alegiance to him. His real object such as we could infer from all 
that is known of this invasion will appear later. Granting that there 
was a contingent of the Karnata soldiers in the army of the invading 


Chola it seems at the very best doubtful that he would have left a 


distant province like Magadha in charge of what to him must have 
been a foreign contingent. Coming to the third point there is nothing 


in the evidence exhibited by Mr. Bannerji in this paper on the Palas of « 
Bengal, nor in the records available to me on the Chola side, to — 


warrant any defeat inflicted by the ruler of Bengal upon the Chola. 
The limit of the Ganges seems to have been imposed upon the general 


by his own master. The real object of the invasion, apart from the 
epic motive, seems to have been the thorough conquest of Kalingam | 


which then, as traditionally before, was divided into three sections 
the Trikalingam, and which his father Raja Raja claims to have brought 
under his influence.** 


The Karnütas of Canda Kauéika, 
The conclusion therefore seems inevitable that the Karnàáta 
3: dynasty referred to in the gatha of the Canda Kausika is an 
g older dynasty of Magadha which must have existed in that looality 
u^ long anterior to the date of the Pala king Mahipàála It would 
ri — seem much better to refer the Mahipäla of the Camda Kauéika 
ns to the Gurjjara king Mahipala of Kanouj. According to the investiga- 
—— tions of the late Mr. Jackson, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar and the late 
| Dr. Hoernle, the Gurjjaras ond the Rástrakütas were the hereditary 
enemies of each other, and at the commencement of the 9th century 
the Ràstrakütas had the upper hand of it in Central India and 
asserted their authority so far as to drive Vatsaraja from the occupa- 













Pathàri inscription of Parabala makes the point clear that Parabala 
— and his father were influential rulers in the region, and perhaps the 


LJ t 


* ‘There i» distinct reference to à Vada-Kalifgam (North Kalinga) in the Kalíngattup- 
rani, It is the failure of this ruler to pay tribute as distinct from that of Katak 
Cuttack), brought on the great Kalinga War of Kulottuüga T., Canto XI, St, 27. 
Thore are numbers of reference to the seven Kalingns in tho course of tho work 
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tion of Bihar and Bengal into the deserts of Rajaputana itself. The . 
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— region adjoining in Magadha. Hence the explanation of the marriage 






Pala king of Bengal. With the accession to power of Mihira Bhoja of 
_ the Gurjjaras, the Rastrakata influence in Central India undergoes n 
— visible decline Bhoja and his successor Mahendra Pala extended thi 
| — -— power and territory of the Gurjjaras to such an extent that Dr. Hoernl 
regards that the power of the Kanouj Gurjjaras reached its zenith 
-— under Mahéndra Pala. According to the Bagumra grant Dhruva Rájn 
ptt ELI. of Gujarat, for whom the date A.D. 866 is available, claims, ' that. 
s unaided, he easily put to flight the very strong army of the Gurjjaras 
which had been reinforced by Ais kinsmen ; and that he defeated ३ 
powerful king called Mihira,“ " Mihira Bhoja obviously. It was in 
the period immediately following that the Rastrakitas of Central India 
- Re — perhaps moved farther east, and the relative position of the allies indi- 
| cated in a previous section came into active working to maintain the 
— balance of power. It seems to be about that time that the Chedi ruler- 
and the Chandels came into prominence in the region of Bundhelkhand 
and Central India, and that the Rästrakütas found it necessary to get 
into alliance with the ruler of Bengal. What exactly it was that brought 
— about the change of relationship between the Gurjjaras and the — — 
“ang Rástrakütas of Magadha is not clear unless it be the alliance between ©" 
— the Chandels and Mabipala, the territory of the former a great deal 
| overlapping that of the Rästrakütas of. Central India. Hence it | 
CL seems a proveable hypothesis that the Karnatas of Magadha that figure २ 
. —— in the records of the Pala. kings of Bengal were the Rüstrakütas ` n 


— — who settled themselves in Central India, and cutting off political 
5 —— — relationship with the mother dynasty made for themselves a kingdom 
— first in Central India and subsequently in Magadha. It is the ascent to 
power of Mabipaln, the Gurjjara, that brought them under a political | 3 


eclipse so effectively that we lose sight of them altogether all through 
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^j the tenth century. It is this fact that seems to be preserved in the gåthā | 
of the Canda Kauéika. There is no need therefore to postulate a — ^ > 
Karnataka contingent in Rajendra Chola’s army, and of its being left 





1d to hold the territory of Magadha in behalf of Rajendra Chola, | 
| en 


हड Fleet, Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part, 2, p. 400, 
go s JIRAS.. 1004 " Pr. 017-5. 
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The Generals tribute of Ganges water. 


The Dandabhukti of Dharmapäla therefore is Bibar from which 
the Chola general turned against Rana£üra and took his kingdom of 
Daksina Lada. He then marched east or north-east against Govinda- 
chandra of Bengal of whom we know as yet nothing. "Turning from 
thence towards the mouths of the Ganges he took Uttara Lida having 

| frightened in the field of battle “Otta Mayipila™ The general took 
the holy water of the Ganges and brought it down to his master 

| who was then on the banks of the Godavari apparently on the march 
himself in support of his general, it may be for a further campaign 
overseas. 

The tracing of this route of march for the general of Rajéndra 
becomes possible on the clear indication given by the Tiruválangadu 

d' plates that at least one of the main objects of the invasion was the 
bringing of the Ganges water. If this were all that was expected to be 
accomplished, it is apparent there is no particular reason that the 
general should have made any effort to cross the Ganges at all. The 

< real object of the invasion seems. however, to have been the clearing of 
| the flank for the over-seas expedition for which, for some reason or 
| other, it was felt necessary that the whole of Orissa should be 

» — brought under Chola influence. Thus then Rajéndra’s invasion of the 

north was to make an impression of his power upon the rulers on this 
side of the Ganges extending from perhaps Allahabad or Benares down 

— to its mouth. Hence after leaving Dandabhukti he hed to attack 

- . Bengal, at least one part of it, then march southwards towards the 

atm Ganges-mouth attacking and putting under tribute probably the ruler 
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of Rädhx or Burdwan and going to the mouths of the Ganges, return 
5 towards the Godavari by way of the coast. 

x 1 Who was the Mahipata attacked by the General? 

; #4 Sloka 119 of the Tiruvalangadu plates states in clear terms “ hav- 









"ing defeated Mahipála and having taken possession of his fame and 
— — his jewels, the general brought to his master the water of the Ganges.’ 
The statement seems explicit that a Mahipala was defeated. In Sloka 
116 this record states clearly that Dharmapala was defeated meaning 
_ apparently the ruler of Uttara Radha. Then come in the details about 
* the fetching of the Ganges water in the two élokas following. Then 
`. over rs the mention of the defeat of Mahipala. The following éloka (120) 
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with the Mahipala of Gauda or Bengal. When first the Tamil record 
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states that Rajéndra Chola himself captured a large number of ele- 
phants of the monarch of Orissa whom he killed in battle along with 
his brother and his army. It is in the course of this battle that Rajén- 
dra Chola performed the feat of striking down dead a mad elephant 
furiously charging his own. Then having conquered by the great army 
that he sent forward, Kathäha, he brought “the whole of the earth?’ 
under his authority and protected it for a long time. He then 
returned to his capital and set up there a "pillar of victory" made 
of the water of the Ganges which became famous in the world under 
the name Cholagangam. For my present purposes the points to be noted 
in this account are (1) the conquest by the general of the region inter- 

vening the mouth of the Ganges and perhaps Orissa proper, defeating 

Mahipalo there; (2) his joining forces with his master and going forward 

to attack the king of Orissa who was defeated and killed in battle: and 

(3) the sending of the naval invasion after these two events. In be 
regard to No. 1, the Tiruvalahgadu plates are explicit, and the Tami] - 
records properly understood would be equally clear; but hitherto the — 
Tamil records have been somewhat misunderstood owing to imperfec- | 
tions in the writing, and this misunderstanding has been fruitful of 
errors in respect of the identification of the Mahip&la of this i record | 






were published the record was apparently read Mahipäla of Sanquk- 
"tam. This misunderstanding arose from the fact that the inserip-/ : 


tion actually contained the expression  Sangottamahipála. Thé A | 
v. Aen 


4 


reading actually is, in the Tirumalai inscription, Vangala-désamu — 
dodugadar-changugottan-Mahtpalanai. The variant is given in a foot- La | 
note Todu-galar-chañguu-ottal" Jt is this reading that led to the २. 
inference of a place Sañgukkôttam of which Mahipála was the ruler. a ^d Y 
[Ihe same expression is given in the inscription 7-A of Nalamaühgala — 
taluk, Bangalore district, as T'odu-kadar-Sahgottal- Mayipálalai. It. 

is apparent that in this particular reading the last letter is an २ 

error for nai, So it is likely that the 7 at the end of the word २ 
previous is a mislection also. Turning to 84 of Channapatna in the | 
same district you have the reading Todu-kadar-Saigamotta-Maht- 
pülanai which gives apparently the correct reading. Accepting thi 
reading, the meaning of the whole expression would be 
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person referred to is ** Otta-MahipAla of Saghama which touchés 

the sea.’ The first three words in full in Tamil would be Todu- E 
kadar-Changamam, which means the river mouth which touches the sen 

This gives altogether a different significance to the whole expression. 

It means nothing more than that the particular Mabipila’s territory 

was on the sea-shore beginning with the mouth of the Ganges. The 
word Offa, the Tamil for Odda, placed before Mahipala defines the — 

| position of the ruler more closely than even the geographical adjuncts २. 
i preceding. The word Mahipála is capable of being rendered merely | 
| king. It can also be a proper name Mahipála. As it occurs in then 
Timvalangadu plates the rendering that Mahipála was the proper 
name would be more acceptable. In the generality of the Tamil 
records either of the renderings will do equally well. Whether the 

i word actually stands for a person Mahipála, or merely the king of 
t the locality, it must be an Odda or Orissa king, avd not Mahipála king 
… of Bengal under any circumstances, The distinct personality of the 
i — ruler of Vada-Kalihgam (North Orissa) in the Kalingaltuparans would 
warrant a distinct ruler for the coast portion of Kaliñgam, extending 
from the Mahànadi or Vaitarani to the mouths of the Ganges. Itis — 
apparently the king of this north Kalingam that is referred to in the | 
inscriptions as Otta Mayipala. Itseems clear therefore that Rajendra क | 
— general did not come into direct contact with Mahipála of Bengal at -2 
all, unless it be through Dharmapala of Dandabhukti ; and that the ३ | 
— Mahipala who actually finds mention in the inscriptions is Mahipale ot ——— 
— North Orissa. The conclusion indicated previously seems therefore 
— warranted that the object of Rajéndra’s invasion was limited to this 
side, on the nearer bank of the Ganges and that therefore the assump- 
— tion of any battle between the Chola army and the army of the Pala — 
— king of Bengal is on the facts available unwarranted | 










































T'he Object of the Conquest of these Regions 


The second point: that the general brought the Ganges water to à 
the Chola monarch on the banks of the Godaveri, the marching to- 
gether of the monarch and the general into the territory of Orissa and — — 
the definite defeat of the king of Orissa with his brother in battle 

are incidents that are described clearly only in the Tiruvaiangadu — n. 
plates. The other inscriptions mention the defeat of Orissa in general. i 
ms, and pass on to the details of the overseas expedition. T he a 
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additional details given in the Tiruvälañgädu plates make the object of 
+ this invasion very clear, that is, the conquest of the whole country 
k of Orissa, namely, the coast region and the country set over against 
* 





it in the interior reaching up to the banks of the Ganges.. Possibly 


* it gives us an indication of what exactly is to be understood by the 
several references in the Tamil work Kaldiñgattuparani of the seven 
शक; Kalingams (Saptakalingam). The invasion therefore had no further 
! —— object apparently than the complete subjugation of Kalingam. This 
$ was particularly necessary in view of the overseas expedition that must 
L 3E. have become necessary for some reason or other, and it will appear 

— dn the course of the narrative of that expedition that the Kalingas were 
- - possibly rivals in the oversea empire in connection with which the 
4 — -— overseas expedition was actually undertaken. All Rajéndra’s records 
— uniformly state that, having reached the mouth of the Ganges and "n 
— having defeated the ruler there and brought Orissa under subjection 
— the expedition set forward in ships which drew ont to mid-sea and 
— C set sail from there. The actual starting point of the expedition there- 
x fore was in the coast region of Kalihgam. Would the inference then 
— not be warranted that the fleet of ships was got ready and the expedi- 
tion set forward from Pälür, the ** Apbeterion" of Ptolemy? This 
D Palur, Col. Gerini locates on the banks of the Ganjam (or Rsikulya) 

river and has satisfactorily identified it with Palür bluff of the sailors 
— which is near Palor village, which again is not very far from the 7 

present day port of Gopalpür.* 
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॥ 4 The overseas expedition : its objective. | 
MT | According to these records of Rajendra, a fleet of ships was got — 
— ready which drew out to sea and set forward from there against a king 
4v 
Nah of the name Sangrámavijayottungavarman of Kadaram. The Tiruvalat- 


d E - gádu plates do not give the name of the king, but mention the country E * 
Katahn. Before proceeding to consider the details of the expedition — — 
we shall have to settle what exactly the country was against the ruler of 
which Rajéndra sent out the expedition. The mention of the name —— 
— Kadiram in the form Katäha in the Tiruvälañgädu plates would make 
& the two places the same and establish the equations, Sans. klatäha 


equals Tam. kadadram. This place, the Kadáram of the inscriptions, 
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had hitherto been identified with Burma, and of the other places men- 
tioned in connection with this particular invasion the only place that 
was at all satisfactorily identified was Takkola. The identification of 
Iadàram with Burma stands upon a very slender footing as it seems, 
and cannot be held to be at all satisfactory. The large Leiden Grant of 
the year A.D: 1006 which made a grant of land to the Buddhist 
Vihara at Negapatam, at the instance of the ruler of Kataha gives a 


certain number of details revarding the monarch and his country. The = 


Sanskrit part of the charter describes the ruler as Sri Maravijayéttunga- 


varmn son of Cidimanivarman. He is said to have belonged to the : 
Sailéndra Varnéa (the dynasty of Sailéndra), and was the Adhipati | 
(ruler) of Sri Visava ruling over Kataha. The Tamil part of the same 
charter describes Cüdàmanivarman as the Raja of Kadaram. We : 
tind again here Kataha equated with Kadaram, and the ruler is described | 


alike as the ruler of Kadäram and Sri Vijaya, So whatever country 


Kadáram may be identified with will have to answer the other details | 
as well. The ruler of Kataha was also the ruler of Sri Visaya. The. 
one may be the capital city and the other the name of the kingdom. . 


It might just as well be that these two may be two parts of the territory 
ruled over by this dynasty of rulers, The identification fherefore is of 


the utmost importance. To make confusion worse confounded we get 
another name in Tamil literature which in spite of apparent confusion 


does seem to throw some light actually. The early classical Tamil 


poem Pattinappala? refers to the wealth of Kalaham among the imports 





| K : | > 
into Kavéripattanam. The commentator, who must have lived some-, m 


time about the thirteenth century, equates Kalaham with Kadaram." - M 


Among the places from which imports are referred to in this particular 
connection the imports from Kalaham are described in general terms as 
" articles of consumption ", the last word being used in the technically 


economie sense of the term. Noting this point we have arrived at this; — 


that Kalaham and Kadaram are Tamil variants of the same name, or 
at least two names of the same place, the corresponding Sanskrit name 


for the locality being Katñha. 
५ 


f. $5 Patinappültai, line 191, and Nachchinürkiniyar's comment thereon. Mah. Svāmins 
nthaivar's footnote giving Hormoa ns its equivalent is based on the epigraphist's identifica- 


tion 
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Identification of Kadaram. 






The records of Rajéndra makes it clear that the invasion was un- 
E dertaken against the ruler of Kadaram, It would be necessary, first of 
— all, therefore to settle where Kadaram was, and then, who the ruler of 
the locality was against whom Rajendra felt it necessary to send an inva- 
‘sion, Reference was already made to the ruler of Kadaram who was 
on terms of alliance apparently with the great Chola Raja Raja, father of 
 Ràjendra. The Kadäram under reference therefore is apparently the 
same Kadäram whose ruler applied for and obtained permission to grant 
[ a benefice to the Buddhist Vihära in Negapatam. To identify Kadäram 
with Burma, there is perhaps very little ground, and the details in the 
E inscription of Rajéndra would make it clearly impossible that Kadàram 
- could refer to a country like Burma. The older epigraphists were led - 
to the identification by the mention of the name Sri Visaya which wns 
equated with the name Sri Ksétra the name of the ancient capital of 
Burma, old Prome. This place is not reachable except by sailing up 
the river Irawady for a very considerable distance from its mouth. — 
Such a position is hardly tenable when the Kalingattupparani describes — l 
it as Kadāram * with its surrounding vast waters "** which Kulottunga — 
— is said to have destroyed ** on a previous occasion ", an occasion previous २. 
to the conquest of Kalinga celebrated in the poem. Kadäram therefore २ + 
. must of necessity be an island, or at least a coast country, and we shall | 
- have to find a place accordingly. The researches of Col. Gerini upon 
— the geography of Ptolemy leads liim to the possibility of the identifica- 
"7 tion of Kadarnm or Katàha with one of three places: first Kortatha of — 
Ptolemy, which he identifies with a place of that name in East Borneo | 
_ Among certain alternatives; second with Akadra or Kadranj on the — — 
- east shore of the Gulf of Siam: and lastly with Kerti, more anciently | 
| Katarai or Katrea, on a river of the same name in the north coast of | 
— Sumatra. He seems apparently to reject the identification with Katti- 
_ gara of Ptolemy, which is, according to him, Canton in Chi hina. "There 
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ying “ in the absence of 
more particulars the final solution of the puzzle had. bet be left to. 
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À  Indianists who, after an examination of all the in | 
—— in South Indian records on Kadäram, should be a le i ied e with — 
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which of the places we have suggested above it should be prefer- . ४ 
ably identified." Accepting the responsibility thus thrown upon the "d 
Indianists, we shall identify Kadäram with the Katrea on the north 
coast of Sumatra, and explain our reasons presently. We have - 
already pointed out that Kulottunga’s (A.D. 1070-1118} poet laureate 
Jayangondan refers to a destruction of Kadaram by Kulottunga 
in the war poem Kalingattuparani. The commentator Nachchinárki- 
niyar who must have lived not very long after him identifies Kalaham 
५- with Kadaram, and refers to her articles of consumption among the im- | | 
ports into the Chola capital Kavéripatam. Among the articles the vari- 
ous missions from San-fo-ch'i took to the court of China oceur a number 
such as rock-crystal, petroleum, ivory. olibanum, rosewater, dates and 
i: flat peaches, white sugar, finger rings of rock-crystal, glass bottles and 
nu coral trees, medicines, perfumes, drugs, ete. There was also some quanti- — 
fa tv of cotton cloth apparently. These could be described as articles of 
consumption. The Kadäram known to south India therefore was pres 
sumably the place of similar name in Sumatra as San Fo-ch'i is located MN 
in Sumatra, It was already pointed out that in the large Leiden Grant \ 
the Raja of Kadäram is associated with a place Sri Visaya. This lat 
ter is written Sri Visaya in Sanskrit; but several of the Tamil records — 
+. of Rajendra Chola write down the place as Sri Visaya. There are some e 
— of them however that write it down as Sri Vijaya. Vijaya and Viéaya — — 
— could be considered equivalent in Tamil: the7 of the first word beng | 
—— & grantha letter which could be represented in Tamil only by the á So 
far as the Tamil records are concerned, therefore, there is no difficulty ; 4 we 
but the Sanskrit Visaya introduces a difficulty in regard to the equa- — 
tion. This wrong equation may be merely due to the rendering of the 
Tamil word Viéaya into Sanskrit Visaya without any attempt at giving — 
the exact Sanskrit equivalent to the name, a feature that one very | १ 
often meets with in the Sanskrit rendering of vernacular names. If Sri | ; 
Vijaya could be satisfactorily located it would in itself give the clue to ; ; 
the exact identification of Kadáram. Old Prome was called Sri KRsetra, | 
and this might be taken to be what was in the mind of the writer” 
of the document where the name is given as Sri Visaya. That equa- 
tion may now be dismissed as untenable as at least in t he century 
. immediately following the period with which we are directly concerned 
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that part of the country was known by the name Ramannadésa. 
Therefore that was not apparently the place from which the embassy 
eame to Raja Raja. There is a Sri Vijaya in Lower Siam at the head 
of the Gulf of Siam. That may suit if we can take Kadaram as the 
equivalent of Akadra, For the other details this might do except that 
it involves sailing round the Malay peninsula, or getting across the 

Isthmus of Kra, for cither of which there is no warrant in the records of 
—— Hájendra as we have them. Among the number of places mentioned 
— in connection with Sri V ijaya, and those rather closely connected with 

— Kadáram itself as a country, occur places like Takkolam, Hamuridesam 
and Manakkavaram. Leaving aside the other places for the present 
_ these seem to be identifiable without error. Manakkavaram is undoubt- 
_ edly the great Nicobar islands; Takkolam is the port of Takopa. not 
tar from the river Takopa in the Malay peninsula set over against Suma- 
tra. DHámuridésam is the exact Tamil equivalent of the Arabic Laméri 
|o sometimes written as Lambri, in the northern extremity of Sumatra. 
These occur in intimate connection with Kadaram among the places | 
that Rajendra took in the course of this invasion. That leaves us in = 
little doubt that Kadaram was a place in Sumatra, and as such Sri à 








-— Vijaya wherefrom Rajendra carried off the tri umphal arch must be the टता 
Capital of the ruler of Kadaram, or at least the headquarters princi- | 
TEE - pality of the ruling dynasty According to Abu Zaid *' the Maharaja of - > ४ 

Zabej ruled over a large number of islands stretching for a distance of SNS 
Mn 4,000 parasangs (2,400 miles or more). Among his possessions are men- 
tioned Sarbaza or Serboza equivalent of Sri Bhoja on the east coast of | 
Cr Sumatra. modern Palembang; Romi equal to Bambri or Lameri, and | ड ७ 
XC Kalah in the Malay peninsula just opposite ruled in the time of Abu se 


u ; Zaid by the Jabha prince of India. Sri Bhoja had the alternative name Ls 
0. Sri Rástra ** which may be rendered in Sanskrit, Sri Visayo. The State | 
sof Palembang in Sumatra was known up to the middle of the eighth & 
century to the Chinese by the name Shih-li Fo-shi in T'ang history. "f £> : 

|. When the State appears again in the Sung annals in the second half of = 
—— — thè tenth century it is referred to in the form San Fo-ch'é (San Fôt-lsais 
8७१४ Fiit-cai).” The first name is phonetically the equivalent of the Sans २ 
d * krit Sri Bhoja ; the second (Sun Füt-zai) seems to come near to the Sans- 
se krit Sri Vijaya Sti Bhoja to Sri Vijava is a transformation that one 
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(Vijaya) apparently underwent an expansion. 
already pointed out, having reference to A.D. 943, that the empire of 
the Maharaja was conterminous with India, meaning apparently, India 
onthe farther side of the Ganges, referring to Pegu and Burma, His 
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could understand when the state of Palambang rose to some kind of 
importance and built up for itself an empire in the period intervening 
the eighth and the tenth centuries. 


Sri Vijaya if he conquered and brought under subjection the 
neighbouring territory of the Tamil colonists and others. That seems 


what exactly is reflected in the change of the name for an Analogy to 


which we might take the name Vijayanagar the name of the great me- 
dimval empire of India, the city being called Vijayanagar in preference to 


Vidyänagar as a result of the vast conquests that those responsible for 
the new foundation made in the first period of its existence. Sri Vijaya 
therefore would thus be the eleventh century name for the state of Palem- 


bang Which at the time had apparently conquered the neighbouring | 
states in Sumatra as well as in the Malaya Peninsula opposite, and this — | 


is what we find stated by Mas'udi where he speaks of the empire of the 
Maharaja being conterminous with India. 
essentially the island state of the empire would justify the attribute, 


already referred to in the Kaliñgattupparani, that Kadiram was washed | 


by the sea, and would warrant the expression used in Rajéndra’s inserip- 
tions that he sent his fleet of ships ‘across the middle of the sea 
lashing with waves." If Rajendra’s fleet set sail either from Palür, 
the modern Gopalpür, or from any where near the mouth of Ganges it 
must have had to sail amid sea to go to Kadaram, and the sending out 
of the tleet of ships in the middle of the sea would be just the expression 
to describe it. This has no reference to any peaceful mission, but is a 


continuation of the war against Orissa tlie causes of which are not ex- 


plained to us though we can see exactly what they must have been. 
Kadäram then is Kerti on the north-east coast of Sumatra, and Sri 
Visaya is Sri Vijaya of this period, and Sri Bhoja of an earlier: in 


either case equivalent to the modern Palembang. 


Historical Evidence. 


About the middle of the tenth century, the Empire of Sri Bhoja 
Mas'ndi says as was 


4) vijitya vivam 


' > ॥ C P 


Véyauühhidhandm videohtaram yo nagari eymdarta 


It would be ordinary vanity in the . 
ruler to give his territory, preferably the capital city in it, the name २ 


4 * à 


This position of Kadáram as — à 
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— which the Maharaja resided according to Al-Faras. This statement is _ 





| of the name seems however to be the Chinese transliteration for Varma- 
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palace is described as having been built upon the edge of a tank, 
wherein, according to tradition, he caused a gold ingot to be cast every 
morning. Hence the tank came to be called “gold bars pond." Serira 
or Sarirah (Sri Ratta or Sri Rastra) was one of the islands among his 
possessions; others being, as was already pointed out, Zanj or Zane}; 
(Zabej १), Ramni, ete, Therefore then, about this period it underwent 
an expansion which implied the passing under the rule of this Maha- 
raja of the possessions immediately adjoining, of which perhaps a 


pe क T = > E " ipe 
considerable number were Tamil colonies and settlements. Embassies २२ 
from San Fo-ch'i begin to appear in the court of China from this time 


onward at frequent intervals, About the end of the century there was २ 


- a war between San Fo-ch'i and a state She-p'o. Tidings of these hosti- = 


lities were received in China and even an application was made for 
Chinese intervention, During this period Sarbaza was the island on 


confirmed by Abul-Feda, who says that the largest of the islands form- * r 
ing Zabej is called Sarirah, 400 miles north and south, and 160 miles 
across, containing the capital town in the middle. The further details 
given by this writer who quotes Ibn-Sa'id (A.D: 1274), make us under- 
stand that at the time of the latter Zabej was the name applied to the 
whole island Sarbaza or Serirah being alternative names of its capital.” 
Hence it is clear that the island was under a dynasty of rulers, who ex- 
tended its territory to occupy all Sumatra, the adjacent islands and I 





a considerable portion of country on the peninsula set over against it 
We have next a reference which leads to the identification more closely M 
In A.D. 1003 two envoys arrived at the Chinese court from a king Sz-li 

Chu-lo-mu-ni Fu-ma-t'iau-hwa. ‘The embassy relates to the construction | 
of a Buddhist temple, and applied for the exhibition of the emperors | 
benevolence by the giving of a suitable name to the temple anc 
the presentation of bells. The name thus written is rendered by Col. — 
Gerini as Sri Cüdàmani Bhumyadéva, or Bhipa-déva; the latter part « 














* 
me u^ 


deva, the whole name reading Cüdàmani Varma Deva. In the year 
A.D. 1021 this Cüdamanivarma Déva's son Mira Vi ungavarman 
sent an embassy to the Chola king Raja Raja I requ ae his sanction” 
to the gift of the village of Anaimangalam to the Ca damani mani Vih pra m. 

F 
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Negapatam built in the name of his father Cüdämanivarmea. Is not 
this Cidimanivarma the father of Mira Vijayottunga, the Cadimani 
varma of this embassy to China in A.D. 10037? There is another refer- 
ence in Ma Tuan-lin to a mission to China from the Chola himself 
in the year A.D. 1015. The Chu-lien king is named there Lo-ch'a- 
lo-ch'a, clearly Raja Raja (A.D. 985-1016)." "The next Chinese refer- 
ence we come to is in the Sung-shi quoted by Professor Hirth and refer- 
ring to two missions from Chu-lien one of date A.D. 1033 from Shih-li 
Lo-ch'a Yin-to-lo Chu-lo, and the other in A. D. 1077 from Ti-wa-ka-lo.” 
The learned Professor, however has gone wrong altogether in identi- 


जाए Chu-lien with Orissa, and equating the ruler’s name with mem- ^ 
bers of the Kesari dynasty. The first of the two names given above is « 





unmistakably Sri Raja-Indra-Chola, and the second name is the exact M 


i equivalent of Deva Kula. The full name of the latter ruler must haye _ 


been Rajéndradéva Kulóttunga, of which the terminal syllable of the — 


|. first word and the first syllable of the second seem all that are written - j 
~ jn Deéva-Kula. The other details given in Chau Ju-kua's record work 












out quite well for the Chola country and the imperial Chola dynasty. 
Among the names that he transcribes in the course of this article he 
refers to a certain number of divisions ending in a word which he 
equates with the word pura, and he is in doubt whether he should 
-— equate them with towns or with wards. The reference is to 32 puras 
à 

ipulo of the Chinese) which undoubtedly means the principal towns in 


oe 
i 


p. in the note containing the list. That four of them end in patam (Ch 
— p'u-teng), and as many as 12 of them end in mañgalam (Ch. mung-ka- 
fan, equated wrongly with Mangalore), is the clearest. possible indica- 
— — ton that it refers to the Tamil country and to the Chola empire proper. 
गत The second mission was composed of 72 ambassadors and carried 
— a variety of articles as tribute, ‘ glass-ware, camphor, brocades (called 

















Hirth is of the value of about as many dollars. This list of articles 
vould more suitably be the articles sent by a state from the East 


/—— कत Gerini, op cit.. p. 600 - 
530 J RAS, for 1896, pp. 480-490, note 2, superseded by Chau Ju-kua, translated by 


p = क्र 


the empire, and that is made absolutely clear by what he himself says 


- *Lim-haw, kincob ł), rhinoceros horns, ivory, incense, rose-water, | 
putchuck, asafoetida, borax, cloves, ९७.१, for which they received as 3 
a return gift $1,890 strings of copper cash, which according to Professor - 
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sion which falls within the period of Rajendra Chola is of date A.D. 10 
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Indian Archipelago somewhere rather than from India. The inference 
therefore scems warranted that it was a mission sent by the imperial 
Chola monarchs in behalf of their possessions in the East Indies. Ef so 
the expansion of the kingdom of Sri Bhoja necessarily meant the 
coming of the kingdom into hostility with the overseas possessions 

of the Cholas. Hence the expedition of Rajéndra Chola, which, per- 

haps for nautical as well as for political convenience, set sail from 

somewhere in the Gangetic gulf after king Rajéndra and his general 

had successfully brought under control the rulers of Kalinga whose 

alliance with Sri Bhoja was probably anticipated by this move. 

Räjéndrn's invasion is dated A.D. 1025 and was directed ngainst 

Sangrimavijayottungavarman of Kadáram. Almost 20 years before | 
Maravijayottungavarman was on terms of friendship with Raja Raja. 

and just a few years before that the rulers of Sri Bhoja had built 

or endowed ths Buddhist Vihara in Negapatam. Hence Rajéndra’s 

enterprise was not a mere mission of peace to the East Indies. 

although the mission to China certainly must have been of that 

character. 

Other Details. 

From the Chola records themselves we obtain the names of three 
successive rulers of Kadáram, namely. Cüdämanivarman, his son 
Maravijayéttungavarman, and his successor Sangrimavijayottunga- 
varman. The information available to us from Chinese sources seem 
to give us the name Cüdämanivarman with date A.D. 1003 as was 
already indicated. We have record of another mission of date 1905 
from n king whose name is written Sz-li Ma-lo-p'i which Col. Gerini « 
attempts to render Sri Maruvi or Mallävi or Maruppiya. It looks, | 
however that the name is somewhat contracted from the second | 
name of the Chola records, Maravijayottuhgavarman. It could be ——— 
rendered, I think, Sri Mara correctly enough It ia only the last | 
group of sounds pi that is not rendered. Can it be the first’ — os 
syllable of the word vijaya? If that should prove correct, we get the = Le 
second name from Chinese sources also. Another mission is under 





LE Bet: 
reference with date A.D. 1017 and the name of the k ing, is | here given | | der 
as Hsia-chih-su Wu-ch'a-pu-mi which Col. Gerini again renders Adhi- a 


su-Bhoja-bhümi. ‘This seems to be the rendering apparently of another — 
name of the king (Sri Vijayavarman १), whoever he be The next ! 
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from aking Sz-li Tieh-wa, which is rendered Sri Déva which could mean 
no more than the king, although it is just possible it could be the actual 
name of a ruling sovereign. Then follow a number of very interesting 
references which refer to Chu-lien, the Chola country, having become 
tributary to San Fo-ch'i (Sri Bhoja). They are of dates ranging from 
A.D. 1077 to 1106, all of which fall within the reign of the great Chola 
Kulottunga, who is credited, as was pointed out already, with the 
destruction of Kadaram. ‘The inference that the Chu-lien of these 
references in the Chinese records is the Chola empire on the coniinent of 
India is entirely unsustainable by what we know of the history of that 
empire under Kulottunga |. His was a reign of great prosperity. and 
expansion during which another great conquest of Kalinga took place. 


and, except the allusion to the destruction of Kadäram* already ref 


- erred to, we have no positive evidence of his empire having expanded 
T overseas either to the islands round Sumatra or to the Malaya Archi- 
pelago. It seems as though the outlying imperial possessions of the 
Chola in the regions of the Malaya Peninsula fell off from allegiance to 
the great Chola some time during his reign. The cause of this may well 
be the activity of the rulers of San Fo-ch'i who extended their own 
kingdom, by occupying the outlying possessions of the Cholas, and the 
statements contained in the Chinese historians probably refer to this 
transfer of the Chola possessions in this region tothe government of Sri 
। — Bho ja, and the Chu-lien of those references could at the very best refer 
- to the Chola possessions in the East Indian Archipelago and no more 
Me The so-called smaller Leiden Grant of the year A.D. 1090 (20th year of 
3 - Kulottuüga) refers to a grant made with the sanction of the Chola king 
e | by the ruler of Kidaram. The name of this ruler is not specifically given 
- in the grant, but he is specifically stated to have built or repaired two 
Vihäras one of them called after the name of Raja Raja and the othe 
the name of Rajendra Chola, apparently the two great Cholas, 
Raja Raja the Great, and Rajéndra, the Gangaikonda Chola. Of these 
two, the Vihara, Raja Rajapperumpalli appears from the record itself 













d himself and called formally Sri Sailéndra Codamanivarma-vihara, this 


# This destruction might, after all, bo an achievement of Kulottunga, as a Prince 
he might have accompanied the expedition sent by his grandfather, as his own in 
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to be another name of the old Vihara built in the reign of Raja Raja | 


setn to imply. though A.D. 1023 w ould soem too early a date for this assump- 













i … east from the northern extremity of the island ; Mévilibangam with 
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renaming clearly indicating the recognised subordination of the rulers of 
Kadaram. Two of the ambassadors of the king are named, one of 
them Raja Vidyadhara and the other Abhimanottuhga. On their 
application and with the approval of the Chola foreign minister Raja- 
vallabha Pallavaraivan the grant of land was ordered to be made. It 
is clear from this series of references that the great Cholas had the over- 
sea adjunct to their empire which was brought back into allegiance as 
a result of the invasion, apparently of Rajéndra Chola, and remained 
in that allegiance till sometime in the reign of the great Chola Kulot- 
tuñga. The rulers of Sri Bhoja were able gradually to absorb these into 
- their own kingdom. the imperial Cholas neglecting to re-assert their 
authority. The expedition of Rajendra Chola across the seas was a 
warlike act and not a mere peaceful mission sent out towards the east. 


Other places mentioned in connection with the invasion. 


Among the places mentioned in connection with this invasion we 
have already identified Kadäram with Kerti in Sumatra applied almost 
to the whole kingdom; Manakkavaram with the great Nicobars : 


- Sumatra: Takkolam with the *'Takopa' of Ptolemy, the port of the 


f 


Phang-nga, another port of the Takopa district in the same region ; 


in the inscriptions themselyes of Lañkaéokam) may safely be identified 
de — with Langsuka in the interior of the Malaya Peninsula; Mayirudingam 


probability the Malayu or Malaya in the extremity of the peninsula. 


५01 | tis E tory i Lee Oy te | 
— ‘Two places for which I am not ab le to suggest satisfactory identifications x 
are Pannai and Vilaippandür. The first would seem to answer for - 

= P रक, 1 y :— E ' J E... | h — ‘ol - that. all 5 
— Pani” on the east coast of Sumatra; but so much seems | > enr, — E 
 rhese must be looked for in the region round the island of Sumatra and — 
S ~ dus Malaga Pesimis क क letting RS 
| $ along the western face of the Mala Peninsula —— ng into. 
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Pegu or Burma. 
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+ Geriui, Op. cits. pi 513. — — 
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llamuridésam with Lameri or Lambri in the north-west const of  — 


Takopa district in Malaya Peninsula. The other places may tentatively M 

be identified as follows—Madamalingam with Balonka or Kamalanka ४ * 

on the Malay Peninsula, set over against Sumatra in a direction north- — — 
a 
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Mapappalam with Papera, Lañkäsopam (for which there is the variant A. 


“ may be Besinga (Rai-érnga), the modern Rangoon; Malaiyür is in all MN 
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The titles of Rajendra Chola. 


Rajéndra Chola assumed a large number of titles, most of which - 


oeeur in his records. Several of them are names and titles that other 
Cholas had assumed either before him or after, such as, for instance, 
Madhurantaka, Uttama Chola. Vikrama Chola, etc., but some of them 
are peculiar to himself alone and indicate the special achievements in 
consequence of which, he assumed those particular titles. Of these the 
first and most important is that of Mudikonda Chala. This title of 
Rajéndra occurs frequently in place names and even in the names 
of irrigation canals, 1 know at least of one branch of the Kaveri whieh 
goes by the name Mudigondän, I believe there is n village of the 
name also, This was a title that he assumed because he took posses- 


sion as spoils of war of the crowns and crown jewels (1) of the Pandyas | 


that they left in Ceylon for safe custody; (2) of the Ceylon King, 
Queen and Prince along with the royal regalia ; and (3) the crown and 
the crown jewels of the Kerala ruler kept for safety in a western island. 
Of these three it is only one for which we can look for confirmation. 
The Ceylon chronicle confirms in every detail Rájendra's capture of the 
jewels alike of the Pandyas as well as of the Ceylonese. There is a 
slight discrepancy in the detail. "This achievement of Rajendra, he is 
given credit for in his inscriptions before his sixth year. The actual 
Me - event therefore must be referred to his fourth or fifth year. That 
— would mean about A.D. 1014-15 or thereabouts; whereas according to 
— the Ceylon chronicle it is precisely referred to the year A.D. 1037, thus 
making a difference of 22 years. Dr. Hultzsch, who studied the two 
— histories comparatively, points out that this difference does occur 
— — between the two histories and suggests that the mistake must have 
Ed arisen in the period of interregnum that preceded the advent of the 
-= Chola power in Ceylon. The name Mudigonda Chola was perpetuated 
— in the royal palace that he constructed in Madura after his second con- 
— quest of the country and apparently on the occasion of the appoint- 
— ment of a Chola Prince as Viceroy with the special designation *' Chola- 
uc Pandya.” That prince was given charge of Kerala also, taking in that 
— particular capacity the title ** Chola-Kérala."' Sola-Pandya and Sola- 

Kerala occur as names of halls in temples in various places. The 
greatest monument of all that took this name is the royal city of 
— Gangaikondaso]apuram itself, which had the alternative name Mudi- 
kondasolapuram according to the Tiruvalangadu plates Che next 
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title of importance is that of Gangaikonda Chola, the Chola that 
brought the Ganges. The third of the wars described above has refer- 
A ence to this particular achievement, and hence the title Gañgaikonda 
- Chola. Almost every Mandapa of a particular character in a large 
number of temples round Kanchi go by the name Gangaikondim- 
mandapam. There is one village in Tanjore, and one in Tinnevelly 












Eo: — in epigraphical records and which unmistakably was a title of Rajéndra 
T also was KadáArangondàn. This title has been handed down to us 


LIEN ~ u 


inscriptions which merely state Pürvadiéamum Gangaiyum Kadaà- 
- ramumkonda Kóopparakesari Varma referring to Rajendra, The first 


—— preted as the eastern country. The Chattisgarh division of the Central 
^ d "Provinces, the part of Mahäkoëgala of old, appears in certain inscrip- 


— of this Pürvarästra, The taking of Parvadesam therefore would not 
— ; be the vague conquests of the east, but may refer to the aetual reduc 
- tion to subordination of this part of Mnhäkosala country." The taking 

— — of Kadäram has already been shown above to be a historical achieve- 


x ment. It is this that is reflected in the inscriptions of his «on and suc- — 
— cessor who claims having had under the shadow of his sole umbrella the | 
a A Ganges in the north, Lanka (Ceylon) in the south, Mahodai (Tiruvanji- | 





kulüm in Cochin) in the west, and Kadäram in the east which had been 
taken, by means of his army, by Rajendra Chola his father, meaning 
apparently that that was the recognised limit of the Chola empire i 


conquest is in evidence in the alliances and the ex 
— — - jties between the rulers of Kanouj and the Chola country 
tions following. We have already adverted to nother. 
Rajendra Chola namely, Pandita Chola. He was vho g arent] 
and a man of a considerable amount of imagin "n Y 
character of learning to the charters that issued 
Chola. He seems to have —— respo ble for the vis oro 
© of a number of colonies of Brah from x * new 
S | | in Ep, —* Vol IX, p mos aS मा" 
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which go by the name Gangaikondan. Another one which occurs 


TENA in the name of a village which goes by the name Kadärañgondän in the . 
— Tanjore district, and also in the more abbreviated introduction to his — 


part of the expression Pürvadèfamum used generally to be inter- -— 


"n: 4 
the days of Räjädhiräja, That it was not altogether a fictitious kind of — 
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tions as Pürvarüstra. Pürvadésam seems to be a Tamil rendering | 
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of Saivism. A quotation from the commentary Siddhänta Saravali al 
Trilócana Sivácarya states clearly that on the occasion of his visit to | 
the Ganges to bathe there he saw the holy Saivas, and on his return d 
brought a number of them and settled them in his own country 1 


A great work of public utility. 1T 
* Of the administrative achievements of the Gangaikonda Chola we 
cannot take space on this occasion for any elaborate desoription. One HA | 
or two points, however, deserve treatment in this connection, The ०७ 
zreat invasion to the banks of the Ganges and the bringing of the E 


Ganges wnter, vainglorious and imaginative as they may appear at ऊँ | 








- 


first sight, were turned to practical publie benefit. The Ganges water 4 
was brought and run into the water of the Kaveri so that the whole En 
new rezion round his new capital, probably only very recently re * 
claimed. for cultivation, might not seem a novel imposition. He" 
constructed for himself a * pillar of victory " made up entirely of the 
Ganges water, according to the Tiruvalahgadu plates. The meaning of | 
this is that he brought the Ganges water and let it in into the huge ir- — P 
| rigation tank that he constructed in the capital, the overflow of whioh ~ 
' in those days went to make up the present day Virinum tank with 74 ३ +. 
sluices, one of the biggest irrigation tanks in the South Arcot district. — 
‘The tank bed alone is left nowadays of this magnificent work of | 
# publie utility, and the people of the locality call it Ponnéri which 
| received its water supply from a channel specially brought into it from . 
the river Coleroon. There is a well in the temple at the place the 
top structure is of the form of a lion, a feature that one often meets in ॥ 1 
various big temples of South India. The Ganges water was put into | 


— that well in the first instance and that well was connected with the 
—- tank by an underground sluice. Meaningless as it may appear to us, it | 
(७ perhaps served in thoss days to remove objections to new settlers com- 


ing into the locality irrigated by the tank, and thus served the useful 
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— purpose of supplying the much needed agricultural labour to transform २ 
"+ the comparatively barren country into a cultivated district. The ४ + 
wealth that he brought in as conqueror was utilised not merely to | 
adorn ‘his great capital, which in the first instance was built for | 
trategical reasons, but was also liberally used for the purpose of trans- _ 
forming the uncultivated waste into an agricultural district with a — 
E plentifal supply of water. A 





™ festival of Siva's gift of grammar to the grammarian Panini, and for २ 
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Promotion of Education. 

His anxiety for ministering to the public good did not stop here: 
Like his predecessors he was also liberal in his gifts to temples and 
institutions connected with them. That a considerable portion of these 
grants were turned to useful purposes of education, and education of 
an organised character, is evidenced in a few grants that have recently 
been brought to light. हा 

An inscription of this Great Chola from a village in the South 
Arcot District called Ennáyiram makes provision for an educational 
institution attached to the temple in the locality. In regard to the 
provision for education, we have hitherto had a very large number 
of referenoes to provision made for items of learning which would be of 
the nature of a grant to the individuals for aequiring some kind of 
— “Holy Writ " generally. There are a number of references to such pro- ४ 
vision made for the recitation of Hymns of Tevüram, of parts of. 
Tiruvaéagam and of either part, or the whole of the Vaishnay 
Prabandham called generally the Nalayira Prabandham. There are © 
also records of similar provisions for the reading of Ramayana and — 
Mahatharata generally in temples, There is a recently discovered : 
inscription of the tenth century which makes provision for the pro- E - 
pounding of the Prabhakara in the Nagéévara temple at Kumbha- २ 
konam. There is an inscription, in Tiruvorriyür where a large pro- 
vision. ts made for the maintenance of a pavilion called Vyäkarana 


Mandapam which seems to be as much for the celebration of the * 














the study and teaching of grammar, apparently Sanskrit grammar. २. 
There is another record in the same place which provides for the teach- « i 

ing of Siva Dharma and Siddhanta both meaning of course the teaching २ ह, 
so far as we have information at present, for any regularly organised 

institution such as a college for imparting instructio dn such learn- - 
ing as was followed in those days. "The new record from Ennayi- 
ram (No. 333 of 1917) exhibits m full detail, provision th at was made 
for what would perhaps nowadays be described as theological col- 
lege attached to the temple at the place. It was composed of me 
lege and a hostel for Vedie study. The record begins with an i 
duction describing the great invasion of the north and. the splendid — 
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He is said to have built a hall called Gaingaikonda-solan apparently 
in the temple. In another connection, a palace with a similar name 
Mudigonnda-Solan is said to have been built in Madura by this monarch, । 
“by the weight of which even the earth became unsteady.’ The record 
— at Enndyiram was appparently indited at the instance of the assembly 

of Raja Raja Caturvédimangalam ordinarily known by the name of 

J Ennàyiram. This assembly made the following provision to the 

Paramesvämin (the Supreme Lord) in order to secure success to 
—— the arms of the king. The God is described as standing ** with a fierce — 
* - appearance." The charity makes provision, as was already said, for 
a hostel and a college for Vedic study. The staff of the college was — ; 
n composed of 
E 1. Four professors for the recitation of the T'éruväymoli, the 
ud hymns of Namma]vár, in the temple, 
T: T 2. Three professors to teach the Rg-Veda, 
2 3. Three to teach the Yajur-Veda 

4. One professor for the Chändogya (Sama-V eda), 

5. One for the T'alavakàra (Sama-V eda), 

6. One for the Vajasantya (White Yajur-Veda), 

7. One for teaching Baudhayaniya Grhya Sūtra, the Kalpa Sūtra 

and the Kathaka 

There was also a teacher for expounding the /tüpavatára, one for " 
- teaching Vyükarana ; and another for expounding the Prabhäkara ; last | 
of all came a professor for expounding the Vedanta, Thus there were = 
ourteen professors, each of them on an average receiving one kalam of — — 
paddy a day. The Vyäkarana professor received a little more than 
ers while the Rüpâvatara lecturer was valued at only one quarter of 
le rest of them. They received in addition a money payment also, 
hich is put down as & kalanjus of gold each, it may be, monthly. The 
Akarana professor getting a preference even here of S kalanjue of 


















The number of students that were educated in this college fall — i 
into two grad ades; one group of a lower standing whose business was | à 
probably to get by heart the Vedas and the Satras. These were distri- 

buted as follows:—75 were studying Ag-Veda, 75 Yajur-Veda, 20 * 
Cha ya Sama ma, 20 Talavakdra Sama, 20 Vyákarana, 10 studying the 
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studying Rüpåvatāära, thus making a total of 270. These were young 
bachelors (brahmacärins) for whom the daily provision was six näli 
of paddy, 

The more advanced students were 70 in number of whom 25 were 
learning grammar (Vyakaraam), 35 were learning Mimamsa Philosophy 
(the Prabhakaram) and 10 were learning the Vedanta Philosophy. The 
rand total of students was thus 340. These were all fed in the Gangai- 
konda-solan-mandapam and were apparently taught in various other 


| parts of the temple. 


The total annual expenditure upon these institutions was 10,506 
kalams of paddy and 614 kalanjus of gold. The kalanju is probably the 


Weight of gold which appears to have answered for a certain multiple of 


the current coin. At this time, the A@$u, the gold com of the Cholas, 
was perhaps. a quarter of the kalanju To provide for this income 
both in coin and kind, 45 vêlis (véli—6) acres) of land was set apart in 


two villages in the same district, Having given these detailed direc- 
tions to the assembly, King Rajéndra ordered ** in the presence of Kali 


Ekàmranàr, the head of the village, that they should not show in the 
nécount books, any more taxes than y Wa and one Padakku against 


the persons residing in the said two villages and cultivating the 45 
pelis of land." This grant of land indicates the existence of organised 
- institutions for the purpose of imparting instruction. 


From the point of view of our times the instruction imparted 


may be regarded as one-sided; but the grant is to a temple and the 


arrangement is in connection with the temple. The instruction would 
naturally partake of the character of religious instruction, and the 
institution that of a theological seminary. The inference, would seem, 
however, to be unwarranted that this was always the character of pro- 
vision made for these institutions. Another record in the same place 15 


available in an imperfect condition, and shows that provision was made  - 
for feeding five hundred and six Bralimanas among whom were Bràh- | 
manas versed in the Vedas, Brahmanas in general and Sri Vaishnavas. 


Whether these five hundred and six included the three hundred and 


forty students is not clear. Tt is just possible that the number included . 
hose who were appointed for the chanting of the T'iruvaymoli, the — 
Tiruppadigam, the T'iruppugal, and those who uttered the Sad Vajfiam. 
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There is a peculiar gift mentioned ns Jäfaka Daksina w hich meant 
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birth of Krishna (Jayanti Astami), to those Brihmanas who completed ~ | 
the study of the Ag, the Yajur and the Sama Vedas, in token of con- 
ferment of the degree, The provision that was made for this seems to — 
have been made over to the merchant class of the city whose duty it — — 
was Lo supply excellently husked rice at the hostel at the rate of "two = 
to five of paddy” for fifty Brahmanas. The daily supply of fire- ANE 
wood was looked after by the village provision-committee (frvaryam)s m. 

The body of merchants who received this money in trust are described — — 
"the Brihmana and the Valanjiya ( Banijaga) merchants who traded ~ 

in the South Bazaar", who agreed to supply sugar and other require ० 
ments in lien of the interest on the sum lent. All the excess ghi, 
milk and curds received over and above the requirements of the temple — 
were to be made over to the hostel. Here again it is the Brahmans | 
— that comes in for the gift. Another record of the year, however makes 
provision for conducting a hostel (&alai) which fed daily fifty Brihmanas 
and ten Siva-yogins who were also supplied with oil for bathing. 
This record makes further provision for a free-school (Dharmapalli). E 
It also provides for three water-sheds : 
This gives us clearly to understand that institutions whose object 
was education—such as education was understood to be about eight 
hundred years from our date —did exist and something like even free- | 
schools were known in those days. It may he noted that Rajendra . A 
à Chola’s reign extended from A.D. 1011 to A.D, 1042, and possibly A.D. | 
1044. That this was not a mere isolated special arrangement 151 evi- E 
dent from the following which shows a continuity of policy in this mat- 
| ter both under his son and successor Rajadhiraja, and another son who, 
. succeeded him later Vira Rajendra. 
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Rajadhiraja’s Foundations. ; 
| Inscription No. 176 of App. C. comes from a place Tribhuvani in 55 
— the South Arcot District. The full name of the place is Tribhuvana- २. 
 iahàdévi-chaturvédi-mangalam and is dated 30th year of Raja Késari- . 
- saraman Rájàdhirája, A.D. 1018-1055. The record ts actually of daté” F. 
A.D. 1045. On Wednesday the 2nd March of that year the great — 
assembly of the village met together in the pavilion const ructed by — 
Sembiyan Umbalanattuvélar, and made the full transactions necessary — 
for the establishment of the charity named Rajéndra-Solan-uttamagram | 
charity was made by the Chola Commander-in-Chief > 
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Baudhäyaniya and Satyasta-(adha) Sūtra; thus making a total of 
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Rajéndra-Soja-Mavali-Vanarijan in order to secure the health of king 
Rajendra Chola.” This last name in the form Vijaya-Rájéndra-So]a 
Was assumed by Ra&jidhirAja, and hence apparently this designation 
The assembly purchased 72 velis of land yielding 12,000 kalame of paddy, 
and made provisions with the annual income of the 12,000 kalams for an 
educational institution attached to the temple. The grant provides for 
छ number of festivals in the Vishnu temple of Viranarayanavinnagar, 
the name apparently of the Vaishnava ward. Besides these festivals 
provision was also made for the feeding of Vaishnavas for the recita- 
tion of the Tiruvéymoli, The total annual requirements for these 


miscellaneous items of expenditure being 2,475 kalams of paddy. Apart 
from these the grant made provision for: 


l. Three teachers of the Rg-Veda and three cf the Yajur-Veda, 
one each of Chandogya-Sama, Talavakaéra-Sama, Apiirva, Vajasanéya, * 


12 professors with a daily allowance of 4 kalams of paddy. 

2. One professor each for expounding the Vedanta, Vyákarana, 
Rüpävatära, S1i-Bharata, Ramayana, Manu-Sastra and Vaikhänasa- 
Sdatra. | ^k | | P | | 

3. For 60 students each of the Rg-Veda and Yajur-Veda, 20 of — 
Chändogya-Säma and 50 of other Sästras; thus making a student roll | 
of 190 persons with a daily ration allowance of 11 kalams, 10 kurunis, 
+ nàlis 

I. For 70 other students of the Vedanta, Vvákarana and Ripa- 
natara. 9 

The total quantity of provision required for the whole establish- 
ment detailed above ix stated to be 9,525 kalams of paddy. This 
provision together with the allotment for the festivals ete, comes up to 
12,000 kalams which was the contracted amount to be made over from | 
the produce of 72 veis of land by the holders. This quantity of 
land was purchased and put on the terms of a permanent contract wi 
the holders with the special stipulation that not even the class to hich T 
the lands belonged should be revised even when general revision of 
classifications should be undertaken. This land was besides free from. 3 
all taxes or obligations excepting E i-Ayam, Padikkaval and E Amants . 
The professors and the students were also declared | exempt rom 
















sertain payments and obligations. It will be found, on compariso 


with the previous institution of the fathe: ^ was A st 
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— of Mahavishnu at Tirumukküdal in the Madhurantakem taluq in the + 
— Chingleput district, A village named Viyalaikkávür, a free gift to 
- o! gold. This payment had been stopped since the second year of his 
"predecessor who is described as having conquered the western Chalukya — — 
— country, defeated Ahavamalla twice, and brought peace and prosperity 3 | 
Rajendra Chola who ruled from A.D. 1052 to 1062, This lapse M 
was reported to him while he was seated on the throne called Rajendra —— 
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et Fe T Å 1 | + 
s up for these institutions which was adopted as a general rule, २: 


We might pass on with pleasure to a record of this Chola’s younger २. 
brother Vi 


hospital. 





ra Rajendra which makes an interesting provision for # 


A Medieval Hospital. 


Another interesting record referring to the reign of another of the — 
great Chola rulers of the eleventh century, Vira Kajendra Deva, 
gives the detüils of the provision made for a hospital, a school and a 
hostel from the funds assigned to a temple in the first instance, Vira 
Rajendra was a son, possibly a younger brother, who came after the 
great Gañgaikonda Chola and succeeded to the throne about twenty 
years after him. He had to battle hard on the north-western frontier 
against the great Chalukya Soméávara and entered into a marriage 
alliance with his son giving one of his daughters in marriage to the — 
Prince. He had to be active also on the east of this frontier where | 
there were disturbances against him in the Vengi country. A number — 
of great battles were fought by him against these two states the, 
eastern and western Chalukyas at a place called Küdal Sangamam 
till recently identified with Karnul, but more recently with a place high 
up the Krishna near the frontier of the Kolhapur State, by the late Dr. 
Fleet. The decisive battle against the eastern Chalukyas was fought 
by charging across the river Krishna at Bezwada (the Vijayavadi 


` of those days). His period of reign was the seventh decade of the — > 


M^ 


century, and in the year A.D. 1067 he issued a grant to the temple 


this temple (devadäna) used to pay the Sala of that temple 75 kalanjus — LE 





to the world. This description refers to his immediate predecessor 


Sola-Mavali-Vànarajan in his palace called Sola-Kéralan at Gañgai- 

onda Solapuram. | 

> The king taking the matter into consideration was pleased to 

order not only the 75 kalanjus of revenue referred to above, — 
| of the village for meeting the expenses F 
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| of the temple of Mahavishnu at Tirurmukküdnl. ‘These taxes include 

— - eleven items of which some of them are of the nature of profession-tax 

| and others, taxes on land and goods of various kinds. The order 
ES communicated by à set of Secrétariat Officers who are described 

+ Pas Udan Kottom (which might mean officers in personal attendance) 
mend Vidavil (office for despateh of orders) : the former are stated to 

ce have been six and the latter thirty three. At the time the order 

T Was communicated there were present tën officers of the” Puravuvari- २ 
Tinaikkalam, the officer in charge of Varipottagam (register of taxes), 
and various others, The total revenue of the village is assigned as 
5 kalanjus of gold of the vari account (book of taxes), and 72 
Kalanjus and 9 nianjadis of adangal including päftams (rates and 
Miscellaneous cesses) making together a total of 147 kalanjus and 9 
manjadis of gold, This was cofverted into grain at 16 kalams ठा. 
paddy of the Raja Kesnri measure for each kalanju. The other —* 
7 miscellaneous heads of income in gold amounted to 2164 kaéus and - 
Iwo ma (twentieth). This total provision was made for the several २ 
services in the temple of which some of course went to meet the 
expenses of an annual festival on the birthday of the king, nad : 
an annual festival on the birthday of a Vaisya, Madhava, who © 
© revived the charities im the temple and made additions to the À 
building, and for the regular recital of the Vaishnava scripture = = 





d Tiruvàumol: * 


Among the structures added to the temple by this Vaigya — 
Madhava was the Jagannatha Mandapa in which was located the = 
schoo) for the study of the Vedas, the Sastras Grammar, Rüpavatàára, 
ete., and a hostel for students and a hospital. The students were pro- 
vided with food, with oi! for bathing on Saturdays, and with oil for २. 
lamps. The hospital was named Vira-So]an apparently in the name — — 
of the king and provided fifteen beds for sick people. Among the " 
stall of the hospital, provision is made for one doctor, * in whosefamily — 
the privilege of administering medicines was hereditary ", one surgeon, . 
two servants to fetch drugs, supply fuel and attend to other menial 
duties, two maid-servants for nursing the pationta and a general 
servant who attended the hospital, school and hostel. Provision was 
also made for the supply of a regular quantity of rice, and supply 
छा medicine was laid in stock for a year, of which as r any. cightos * | Re 
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the ordinary Indian pharmacopoeia, A regular supply of cow's g : OE 
was assured, and provision was made for burning one lamp throughout: 
the night. The inmates of this hospital were to be supplied with wa 
brought from Perambalür “scented with enrdamoms and khas- 
roots.” 
| This eleventh century organisation for a hospital is illuminat 
* and it gives us, however imperfectiy, a little more of insight into 
Í the actual administration of the funds which were in thé firat instance, 
ostensibly made over for the benefit of a temple. That ed al 
_ institutions required to be provided with a hospital as well ns an 
attached hostel would at first sight seem quite a modern idea. 
the need was felt in the eleventh century and some kind of provision 
ae —- was made for it so early is to the credit of the organisers of these” 
Institutions in that comparatively early period. . "n 
: It is impossible in the limits of a paper to discuss the whole of the 
administrative organisation of the imperial Cholas, which requires to 

be dealt with separately and elaborately, but a contribution on the 
great Chola Gangaikondan to a volume which is intended to be intimately 

- associated with the University of Calcutta would be incomplete if | 
‘ not defective, without a reference to these educational foundations, | 
i 5 — Hence, these few particulars alone from the administrative achieve- | 
— ments of Rajendra Chola and his sons are incorporated in this paper 
Such as they are, they give an insight into the civil organisation — 

— of the eleventh century, which judged even by quite modern standards — 
would be considered highly enlightened in its general characte 
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NALINAKSHA DUTT, M.A.. Lecturer in Pali, University of Calcutta. 


Buddhism has at present two principal divisions, namely, Hina | 


yana and Mahäyäna, the former being subdivided into Vaibhisika and 
Sautrüntika, and the latter into Madhyamika and Yogäcära. 
Each of these four schools has its origin in the teachings of one great 
eacher, promulgated over 2,000 years ago, and has developed in its 


own way through several centuries. The present monograph aims to 





5 unfold the history of one of them, the Vaibhasika, formerly known as 
_ the Sarvastivada school, the appellation of Vaibhasika having been 


given to the school by Hindu philosophers in view of the fact that its — 
doctrines were based upon the Vibhüsá-sástras compiled at the council É 


of Kaniska. 
Almost all the treatises dealing with the schools exclusively or 


inter alia record their number as eighteen as traditionally fixed, affili- २ 


ating them to one or other of the two primitive schools, Sthaviraväda 


and Mahäsäñghika. Deviations from this sort of classification are found 1 ks 


in the Tibetan work Bhiksw Varhhagraprstha® and the Records of 
I-Tsing.* They affiliate the eighteen schools to the four original ones, 


viz. (1) Arya-sarvastivadina (2) Mahásaánghika, (3) Arya-sammatiya, 


(4) Aryasthavira, The duration of existence of these four as independ- 
ent schools was comparatively longer, and the number of adherents 


larger Other schools were short-lived, or coalesced into one another | 






=s = 


= 


~, 


= 


9 in spite of their points of difference. The most primitive school was 


ति < 


-extant Pali literature. The school that can claim priority in age and 


the Sthavira-väda, the doctrines of which have been fully preserved in the २: 


या... 


preservation of pristine originality next to the Sthavira-vdda is the २ 


 Sarvästiväda. Its literature is vast but to our misfortune, the whole = 


^ 


! For the tenets of the four schools, seo MahümsahopüdhyAya Dr. Satis Chandra — 
VidyAbhuesanna's Indian Logic, (let edn.), pp. 06 ff N 


- —. .$ Dr. 8. C. Vidyübhüsana, op. cit., p. 66. 
- o. À Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p, 180, ftn 
"E". i oe * 
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k ~ 
f it is yet in manuscripts * some of which are in Buddhist Sanskrit and 
— 1he rest in Chinese and Tibeta 1116 two schools mentioned above 


—- were associated with the names of two great emperors, Aśoka and 
| Kaniska, through whose effort and patronage, they gained ground and 
produced a rich and extensive literature. "The principal seat of the 
Theravadins was Magadha while that of the other was Kashmir in 


Council of Kaniska. 


An account of the Council of. Kaniska is furnished by the Chinese 
d traveller Yuan Chwang. It was held in Kashmir about. 400 years after 





In concert with the head of the Buddhist church Parsva. the king 
convened a council with the view to record the different interpretations 
and selected Kashmir as the place of meeting. Five hundred arhats 
were culled out for membership, the Sarvastivadins forming the 
* majority. The President of the meeting was Vasumitra who was 
s » also a Sarvastivadin believing in the realism of material existence 












3 a council, were compiled the Vibhasas (commentaries or discussions) 
E ~ being the opinions of the different schools on the Sūtra, Vinaya, and 
MN Abhidharma, known respectively as the Upadeéa Siitras, Vinaya- 


*A few of thew MSS. in Buddhist Sanskrit are deposited in the Library of the 
_ Asiatic Society of Bengal. Efforts are being mnde by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, whose zeal 
for extending the bounda of knowledge is well known, to have them edited and translated - 
by competent scholars and made accessible to the public. 


à Watters, Yuan Chang, Vol. i, pp. 270, fl. In later Tibetan works tho Couneil 


— — (No. 1463), Wassiliet, Der Buddhismus, p 2831. — 
न The modern N.-W. Frontier Provinco and Gündhära were inhabited b fme y^ i ; 
— «of Hindos and Buddhists, Kashmir was the stronghold of the M ges | 
| Barvüstiviida Schools, Bee Watters. Yuan Chwang, Vol. i, pp 202, 28 y 


K Le V Cf, Mrs. Rhya Davide, Points of the Controversy, Intro., p- x be. 
= 10 Abhidharma Prakarana Pada and Abhiitharme Dhütukdya Pi 


the death of Buddha at the instance of Kaniska. The king evinced - | 


~ im the past, present, future, and composing the two Abhidharma pädas 
(supplements) of the school." Pursuant to the resolution’ of the - 


“१ x  Vibhàsa Sastra, and Abhidharma-Vibhäsa Sastra. But as the decisions 7 


i 
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ot the disputed points rested on the President, '' the accepted version — —* 1 
should naturally be in most cases that of the Sarvüstivadins रै Ip 7 
is for this renson that the Vibhàsá denoted the literature of the Sar- ra 
västivadins and specially the Abhidharma commentaries. and the 
appellation Vaibhasika was given them by later writers, 






CNN 
ES 
It was only after this Council that the Sarvástivada School rose t 24 | 

dts highest importance, But the seed sown before the reign of the 
great Buddhist emperor Asoka when the activities of the school were 
confined within the limits of the Pricya-desa only, now grew into am 0४ ५ 
extensive foliage sending forth its branches beyond these limits under — 
the fostering care of Kaniska. ‘This is inferred from the feet tha "M | 
| Moggaliputta Tissa, the President of the Third Council convened be 
M Asoka, took notice of the doctrines of the school and tried to refute m 
^. them in his Katlhivatthu from the standpoint of a Theravidin. *- 
~ With the spread of Buddhism into Kashmir by the first Buddhist 
= missionary Majjhantika sent by Ašoka under the advice of Moggal 
— putta Tissa, the Sarvastivadins thought it advisable to depute their : 
— representatives to Kashmir in view of its growing importance as a 
५ proselytizing centre. Yuan Chwang '* also tells us that Asoka not only — AR 
— sent Buddhist monks but also built monasteries at that place. Now ax 


Duration of existence of the Sarvastivada or the Vaibhasika School 
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V the school of Buddhism planted here camo from Pataliputra and 

i - through the members of Moggaliputta’s church, it would naturally | 
i — follow that the first church founded in these places was that of the 
a” * १ 
 Thernvädins. With the growing importance of the place as a centre of. —— 
iex Buddhism, other schools also made their way to Kashmir, and it is not — NT | 
Ca 


unlikely that Sarvastivadins owing to their closer connection with 
१ “the Theravadins would follow next. But it should be remembered 
that the Sarvästivada school of Kaniskns time brought in further 
changes in the doctrine for which it has been distinguished from the —— 


ny ‘older school, which was named the Arya-Sarvastivadina. ^ However, * 
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CET Wattora, Yuan Chiang, Vol. 3, p. 271. S M PS 

T OO NB VO A. Smith, Barly History of India, pp 207. 268, Smith is of opinion that the “11 
c Council was of the SarvistivAdins and the Ntaratary written at that time, vis., the “७ b 
—Mahà- Vibháss belonged to this school | TNs 

18 Seo Mra Rhys Davids, Points of the Controcersy, Intro. — 

38 Watters, ee Ohwang. Vol. i, p. 269 er 

hs Rockhill, j tha Buddha, pp. 188 ff.. quoting Bhikkhu Varhhagrapretha whieh 





of a Vedantin,*’ while Madhavacarya in the fourteenth century tried 
— to give an exposition of the doctrines of the Vaibhäsikas, " by which 


century, and counted as among the four premier schools of Buddhism, 


wAdina, 
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the original Sarvástivada school had its birth before ASoka’s Council 
(ard century B.C.) for the Kathavatthu 6 which obtained its final 
shape in this council takes notice of same for refuting its tenets. The 





school does not seem to have gained much importance at this time or a 
century later, as the Sanehi or Bharhut inscriptions did not mention | 


it or any other schools which abounded in the later inscriptions. | 
About the beginning of the Christian era, it came to be recognized as | 
one of the principal schools not only in Kashmir and Gandhara hut also l 
in Central India. The adherents of this school began to be the 

récipients of donations in the shape of monasteries, images, cte., from é | 


monks, laymen, kings and queens. “ | 

Fa-hien (A D. 319-414) noticed the existence of this school in 
Pataliputra and China while Yuan Chwang (A.D. 629-645) found it 
"ehieflv in Kashgar, Udyana, and several other places in the Northern 
Frontier, in Matipura, Kanauj, and a place near Rajagrha in Northern 
India and also in Persia in the West." Since this time the geo- 
graphical expansion of the school continued further until in I-Tsing’s 
time the adherents of the schoo! were also found in Lata, Sindhu, 
Southern and Eastern India, Sumatra, Java, China, Central Asia, 
and Cochin China. Sankar&carya (eighth century A.D.), set himself 
to refuting the doctrines of the Sarvüstitvaváda from the standpoint 


title the Sarvistividins were afterwards known. Thus we see that 


“the school originating in the third century B.C., attained its highest — 


development in the reign of Kaniska and lasted up to the fourteenth २. 











it stood on the same level with one of them, namely, that of the 
puts Müla-Sarvástivadina a» one of the four schools seceding from the Arya Sarvisti-- 


। छै Mrs. Rhys Davids, Points of the Controversy, Intro.. p, xix. 

1 JRAS., 1892. p. 597. (Bühler's letter.) | 

4 Epigraphia Indica, Vol, ii, p. 212 (Kamari Inscription), Vol, viii, p. 181 (also 
Vol ix, p. 29). (Set Mahet Image Inscription of the time of Kaniska or Haviska). 
Vol ix, p. 195. (The inseriptions on the Mathura Lion-capital) + 
iv Prof. Takakusu, J.P.T.S., 1004-5, p. 71 citing Legge's Fa-Hian, p. 00; JRAS., — E 
18091 420; and I-Tsing's Recor p. xxii-xxiv. yi 
Ags finta Sütras (१ —— B-E., Vol. xlviii), pt iii, pp. 500-516. AL 

“i Surva-daréona-sarhgraha (translated by Cowell and Gough), Ch. IL, See also — — 
da-daráana-samuccaya, and Advaita-bratma-siddhi, pp. 57 ff. FRET 
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The rav Adine M ho by being compelled by force of circumstances to d v 
Inke shelter in Ceylon, have survived up till now 










Language used in the works of this School. 


Wassiljew** on the authority of the Tibetan sources makes the 
statement that the literature of this school was in Sanskrit. The 
later works of this school, composed or compiled after the Council of 
Kaniska, were no doubt in Sanskrit," but the earlier works seem to "d 
have been written in a Prakrit dialect. This can be inferred from the - 
following considerations. 'The Council of Kaniska was held in Kashmir, 
the literarv dialect of which at this time was Sanskrit hough 
the Vibhásás compiled at this Council have not come down to us, 
yet the fact that they were composed at the place inhabited hy 
people among whom Sanskrit was prevalent as the literary language. 
and to whom, in a large measure, the Vibhis&is were intended to  -— 
appeal, is a strong reason for supposing that they were most probably « $ 
compiled in that language. ‘To this should be added the consideration | 
that all the seven titles of the seven works on Abhidharma of the 
Sarvastivadins in their Chinese version have heen restored by Prof Bt 
Takakusu to Sanskrit originals. The names of those works appearing 
in the list furnished by Mahdvyutpatti™ and Abhidharma-kosa-cyakhya ** 
are also Sanskrit showing a great probability of the compilations of the — 
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these obscure points. The order, in which, roughly speaking, Sanskrit : ¥ 
and Prakrit alternated as the literary medium in N.-W. India, seems — — 
to my mind to be that in pre-Buddha period Sanskrit was generally LE 
— —— used as this medium, but with the movement initiated by Buddha and — 
afterwards taken up by Asoka for spreading Buddhism, involving the = 
necessity of appealing to the religious sentiments of the masses through — 


५ टु - a medium easily intelligible to them, the existing literary works — 


Sa - works in Sanskrit, E 
thse : The discovery of manuscripts in connection with the excavations = 
— in Central Asia under the supervision of Dr. Stein lends support to the — à? 
“A, d १ & 
1 view and rouses the hope that more light would be forthcoming upon | 





‘a ₹ Wassiljew. Der Duddhismus, p. 224. T am indebted to Dr, B. M. Barua, M.A. 
19. Litt, for this information and n few ot hor mrs onions here. " y 


 1* Sow Hoornlo'a Manuarript Remains of Hoddldst Literature, ete, p. 100. 4 dur 
ss Puhlished in the Dibliorheoa Budd^icea: wo art, yams. M “od 
d& KarikG MT, cited by Prof. Takakusu in the J.P T.S.. 1004-3, p. 75, fta. Lisee — 
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to be rendered into the Prakrit versions and new Prakrit works began 
to be composed. The prevalence of Prakrit as the literary medium lasted 
— for a long time and this was followed by a period when Sanskrit re- 

‘asserted itself as the medium for literary uses. .The factors which 

contributed to these changes are many, of which only one ‘or two 

are patent to us and the rest are either ohscure or stand even beyond 
— the range of guesses. The only inferences that we can draw in these 
— —— circumstances are from the fragments of facts that are coming up into 
; SE view at times, giving rise in our minds to hypotheses which fit in 
— best with the bases of our present knowledge of Buddhistic history 
of the times; these provisional inferences will have to be modified in 


_ 11 


JE “the light of facts that future may reveal. ७ 
o N 
| T | Literature of the School —(1) Sûtras. | 
— The translation of six hundred and fifty-seven Buddhist canonical 


E s works from Sanskrit into Chinese is attributed to Yuan Chwang. on 
Sixty-seven of these works make up the Sitras, Vinayas, and Sastras © "eg 
ofthe Sarvastivadins. In Nanjio's Catalogue" under the hending | 


| Hinayäna Sütras, the four ágamas, viz., dirghagama, madhyamügama, —— È 
— ¢kotlaragama, and samyuktagama corresponding to the four Pali T 
— — Niküyas, have been mentioned and the contents of the first three — — 
E figamas have also been given. By comparing the contents with those  — — 


ht of the Pali recensions of those works it becomes evident that the — — 
— Chinese translations were made from an original which is not identica- | | 
^ yi - with texts as represented in the Pali recensions. The differences 

— — mre not merely in texts but also in the number and arrangement of the — 
+ sûtras In spite of the differences, however, the names and the 
| subjects of the sftras nre identical with those in the Pali works. | 
The other Chinese works placed under the aforesaid heading (Hinayana — — 
Siitras) seem to be separate translations of the important «Aüfras E^. 
comprised in the four ägamas. In the Mahävyutpatti,* the four — 
| ügamas bear the identical titles and to them a fifth agama is added, 
| namely, the Ksudrakigama, The Chinese translators do not expressly 
— mention the school to which these agamas or sitras belong as they n 


















Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. i, pp, 20, 21; Süstras here refer to the Abhidharma:- 

| pitaka यि कि कर 
—— 3! -Buniyu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese translations of the Buddhist Tripitaka, vC 

—— P Mohüvyutparré, Art. Agama, - | (> of ॥ 
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respective treatments of those sayings 
the doctrines of different Buddhist schools makes it clear that though 
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- which goes to support the inference. 
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have done in the case of the Vinaya and the Abhidharma except in the 
ense of the translation of the Buddhacarita and Abhiniskramamt 
Siitra,™ in which the translator remarks that five different schools 
named the Life of Buddha in different ways :— 
(1) Mahivastu of the Mahasanghikns, 


505 . 


(2) Mahävyñha or Lalita-vistara of the Sarvástivadas, in 
(3) Buddha's former Nidäna or Avadäna of the Ki&yapiyas, —— d 


(4) Buddhacarita of the Dharmaguptas, and 

(5) Vinaya-pitaka-miila of the Mahisaásakas 

The Chinese translators used, as a rule, to mention thé name of 

the school to which the works translated by them belonged. Want 


of this indication in the case of the ägamas leads us to infer that 
« the various schools were at one in their acceptance of the texts of 
It is natural that it should bs so in view of the sanctity — 


the agamas 


7 a 
= 





A 


= 


and reverence attached to Buddha’s sayings which none of the schools 


dared to alter without committing sacrilegs and, therefore, the 
differences were confined to the doctrines only, originating in the 


the stress laid on particular aspects of their meaning. 


divergent interpretations of the same texts as also in variations in < 
The collection. 


of these sayings varied in number in different schools, and this accounts 


for the varying number of süfras on the same subjects in the compila- 


tions of the different schools. 
Dharmapala" are in verse, thoir Theravada and Sarvastivada re- 


censions agree in the main substances of the sayings versified in them, - 
though they disagree as to the length and arrangement of their — 


The Kathavatthu collecting 


the doctrines differ, they all refer to the same pitakas as their authority, 
Forther, in the Kathavatthu, the 
authorities cited in support of the doctrines of each school have been 
traced in the Pali pitakas proving thereby thnt there was no variation 


‘in the main substance of the sayings though there might have been 


: in recension. 
fragments of the Nikäyas and the Vinaya found in Eastern Turkestan | 


‘also corroborates tho above inference, 


The Pratimoksa Satra of the Sarvástivüdins, and the 


~ 


7v Nanjio s Catalogue, còl. 103, 20 Kookhill's translation (Trübnor series), 
‘Al In the Kharosthi recension (ed. by Dr. Barua and Mr. Mitra). 
है LII ११५ ate inrcr i pnt Remains, १४०. , pp, 166, 168, 173. 
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F Mas (2) The Vinaya of the Sarvastivada School. 


J The Vinaya unlike the Sitrapilaka experienced a very different 
" — treatment in the hands of the bhikkhus. We learn from the ( ‘hinese 
-— translations that there were four Vinayas belonging to four different 

x schools viz., Sarvastivada, Mahisisaka, Dharmagupta and Mahasan- 

a —ohika There were constant disputations among the bAhikkhus on 

) account of disagreement regarding minor rules of discipline, e.g 

= and wearing of robes, inclusion of meat and milk in the articles 
| f food, residence in monasteries v ithin towns and cities, worship of 
caityas and images, etc." To  zhten the importance of the rules 

T T. adopted by each school, it invented, to adapt to its own purpose 
का épisodes in the life of Buddha to serve as the basis of those rules 

zi This accounts for a good mony differences among the rules of several 

schools, but, besides, there were other causes such as divergences 
ot the circumstances and surroundings that were also responsible tor | ‘Es 
he like differences. Though there were alterations in the supple- | 
| | entary portions of the Vinaya as adopted by the schools, viz., in the 
havagga and Cullavagga, the original Patimokkha seems to have 

ined the same in all of them. Itis evident from the Pratimoksas 
the Barvastivada. the Dharmagupta and the Theravada schools 

a t the differences between them are negligible." Dr. Oldenburg 

as advanced his arguments to prove the Patimokkha to be the oldest. 

t of the Vinaya. The frequent mention of the Patimokkha in 
the Nikayas shows beyond doubt that this formed one of the earliest 

ÿ © compost ions of the Buddhists. Dr. Oldenburg after a comparison 

fy d of the Vinayas of three schools Mahisasnkas, Theravadins, and Sar- 

- västivadins arrived at the conclusion that all the Vinayas were 

— fundamentally the same though later additions were made to some 

mw nf them. =a 

— The Tibetan version of the Vinaya, an analysis of which is 
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f 4 
E £ — *^ Nanjio'« Catalogue, col, 246 ff. Hosidos the complete Vinaya of the above 
E. न mentioned schools, there were supplementary treatises dealing with portions of tho 
o Vinaya text । 
AM st See mv Introduction (Calcutta. University Journal of Lettere) Vol. IT. ro. 
i  Dovnlattu's school and qrarrel among Kosambi bhibkhus: Watters, Yuan Chwang 
Mol. 1: p. 15); Takaksu, F- Tuin. T. 
J^ JRAS., Vol, xix, O.8., pp. 401-408; Prütimokta Sara (ed. by L, Finot). See — 
= शक Hoernls. op. elt, pp. 836-970; — | r z —* 


Fes: ^ Pinaya Pijaka (ed, by Olden 
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furnished by Csoma Korósi " was based according to Wassiljew, on the 
Sarvastivada recension of the Vinaya. This inference finds support 
in the fact pointed out by Csoma Korósi that a picture representing — 
Buddha in the middle with Sariputra and Rahula on his two sides 
appears on the first leaf of the Tibetan manuscript. The significance of — 
this picture from our point of view lies in this that Sariputra and Rābula — 
were the special objects of worship of the SarvastivAdins. Raéahula du 
a disciple of Sariputra has been mentioned by Chinese authorities 
as the founder of the Sarvastivadn school.** It also appears from. | 
a passuge in the manuscript that the Tibetan rendering was made by an 
inhabitant of Kashmir who was a follower of the Vaibhäsika schoof 1. 
which is nothing but a variant appellation of the Sarvastivadins MEA 
Thus, we see that the Sarvastivadins had a complete Vinaya २ 
in all its divisions, viz. (1) Vinaya-vastu,* (2) Prätimoksa sfitra s o 
(3) Finaya-vibhaga, (4) Vinaya-ksudraka-vastu® and (5) Vinaya- | 
ultara-grantha.* Prof, Csoma Korósi's analysis of the Tibetan Vinaya 





furnishes details of the first part of the book only, i.e., the Finaga ud 
vastu ८३६४५ 
By way of illustration of the degree of similarity and dissimilarity — 


existing between the Tibetan and Pali versions of the Vinaya, | give 
here a rough sketch of the inferences that may be drawn from a 
comparison of the two versions of the first part of the Vinaya, viz.. 
the Vinaya-vastu. I should mention at the outset that throughout 
the Vinaya we see as a rule that particular events are taken up by 
Buddha as the subjects of anecdotes pointing to a moral, which has 
been reduced by him into rules for the guidance of his disciples; and 
thus the Vinaya naturally divides itself into two portions one giving — — 
the anecdotes and the other the rules though, of course, the former are 
in every case followed by those of the latter to which they appertained. 
In the two versions of the Vinaya there is very little disagreement 

as to the rules but it is found that the same rule has been elicited from 
different anecdotes. As for example, in the Pali version, the rule that 

mM Asiatic Researches, Vol. xx. 

७ Waessiliow, Der Huddhisimus, p. 90. 

w Edkins, Hand book of Chinese Buddhism, av. Rahuls 

in Corresponding with Maháüragga of the Pali Vinaya-mitaka 


4 & V Corresponding with Suna vibhanga of the Pali Vinaya-pi{aka (including 


Pütimokkha). ॥ 
st Corresponding with Cullaragga ^ Corresponding with Parivāra. 
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E^ person cannot be ordained unless he has obtained the permission 
of his parents has been educed from the ordination of Rahula, who had 
not taken his mother's consent.“ In the Sarvastivada version appears 
the same rule but the occasion is differently stated. viz., a young 
— | man leaves his home secretly and joins the order without the know- 
edge of his parents. *^ 
It may also be mentioned as a distinctive feature of the Sar- 
— wüstivada version of the Vinaya that it is more diffuse at places than 
the Pali version. Another distinction lies in the fact that certain 
ints occurring in the former are altogether absent in the latter. 
Tu leaf 195 of the second volume of Vinaya-vastu, reference has been — 
d de to the abstract meditation carried to excess by the priests of the | 
Fe ya clan, and explanations given of the terms relating thereto. | 
> । tn leaf 20, of the same volume, five sorts of ghantis (plates of metals) | rie 
WE lur are mentioned as required at the time of prayer and the recitation | 
+f the Prâtimoksa. The fourth volume of this book contains 470 
-— — jJeaves in which a complete life of Buddha has been given embodying 
d accounts beginning with the origin of the Sakya race and ending 
| à with Devadatta's (Lhas-byin) efforts to injure Buddha and cause — 
divisions among his disciples. The subjects of the third volume, are २. 
— mot found in the Pali Vinaya, but appear in its Sftra-pifaka. Thus, — 
the Sarvastivadins mixed up the Siitra and Vinaya while the Thera- — 
— — wádins kept them separate. The belief current up to now that the one. 
कक redaction of the other is baseless. Both have come from a common  - 
LE — source, and by reason of development in different centres, minor  । 
— noeretions have grown round them creating differences in their exterior. — — 
‘The commonness of the names of places, where the various scenes - 
- — mentioned in the Vinaya are laid, supports the above inference while — - 
— — thé mention of Kashmir in connection with its conversion to Buddhism " 
found only in the Sarvastivada version speaks a good deal in favour of — — 
= the aforesaid probability of the existence of a close connection between M 
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this school and Kashmir, * | | EE 
| à Dr. Old nburg, Vineya, Vol, i, p. 83, (i, 54, 0) | | a" T wl Mal ij 
* ४७ Asiatic Rescarches, Vol. xx, loaf 115 of the Tibetan Dulva. — — 24 A 






—— *! Such as, Rājagrha Érüvanti, Sikota, Varanasi, Vaisall 
Researches, Vol, xx, p. 44. a= + 
^ Some points of agreement betwoon the two versions : 







waves 1-193, contain the subject of entering inte ) re ious order—Pravraj 
vorreeponding with the Mohs khendhaks pathan "ali Vinnyn, ! “ol 1, p 9७: 
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Yuan Chwang informs us that the Sarvüstivädins of some places 
allowed the use of the three kinds of pure flesh and the drink of grape- 
Syrup às an orthodox beverage: which was contrary to the principles” AT 
of Mahayanism of which he was an adherent. In the V inaya of २२ 
the Sarvastivadins as well aa the Theravñdins the eating of me 

| with some restrictions was considered as orthodox. The Sarvasti- 
> vadins had a peculiar mode of wearing and colouring their robes not 
approved by the followers of several schools, '? | 









(3) The Abhidharma of Sarvästivädins. 


It is the Abhidharma literature of the Sarvästiväda school 

. deserves special attention. Prof. Takakusu has rendered valuable 
r service by furnishing us with the contents of the seven abhidharma 
^ books at present unique and preserved in the Chinese translations.® 
m The number of books in this collection is just the same poss m 
ic by the Theravidins, the difference being that the latter collection 
—— . consists of seven independent works while the former of one principle २ 
E's treatise the JAnanaprasthana Sütra of Kátyüáyani-putra with its six 

_ padas or supplements," They are— 73 * 
$ T , (1) Sañgiti-paryäya of Mahñkausthila, | | 

ir (2) Dhatu-kaya of Pürna 
k C (3) Prajñäpti-sära of Maudgalyayana, 
(4) Dharma-skandha of Sariputra, 






















* |^. 


= Leaves 193-357 contain ** the description of the confession or sell-emondation, 
and general supplication” corresponding with the Pali Uposatha Khandhaka | É 
nh | Leaves 357-378 ** on passing the Fassa" corresponding to Vassupanüyika-khandhoka — — i 

fatiya ( Vinaya, Vol. i, p. 158) and Pavürana-khandhakom (Ibid, p. 128). tum Ym 

| Ee Louves 378-408 (ond of this Vol.) and loaves 1-10 (of the next Vol.) ** on the subject 

Es = — ane skin ™ corresponding with Cammoskhandhakbam pañcamam (Ibid, Vol. i, Le 

" p. 

B X The second volume of the Dulea contains the chapter on modicaments (leaves 11-78). v. 

| ta of priests (leaves 78 A.) corresponding with Bhesajjakkhandhakam (Vol i, à 

VN n and Kathinakhandiakam and Civarakhandhakam (Ibid, pp. 265-310) — v RA 

1 9 Watters, Yuan Chiang, Vol i, pp. 63, 00; Korösi's analysis in the Asiatic Re. 

| searches Vol. xx, p. 67 and Vinaya, Mahücvogga, vi, Bl, 14. The admissibility ot ¥ — 
ss grape-syrup a^ a drink is found only ina quotation by Dr. Watters. Seo Wattors, op. cit, —— 


pp. 237 í. | z E: — 
Watters, op. cit., Vol. i, pp. 1507, Takakusu, I. Tsing. ES n 
"The Abhidharma Literature of the Sarvästivädins" by Prof. Takakusu s 
5, 1904-5, pp. 07-14 | 5 i 

P T.S., 1004 5, pp: 740 TE — अ कु * - V. 
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(5) FijyAüna-káya of Devasarman, and 
(6) Prakarana-pada of Vasumitra. 
Prof. Takakusu on a comparison of the Abhidharma works of 
the two schools comes to the conclusion that the “two sets have no 
real connection." Though there is no apparent connection between 


the two sets, vet it is clearly noticeable that most of the subjects 


treated in the two sets are found in the Siifra-pitaka but the mode 
of treatment in one is different from that of the other. The first pada 
reveals a close relation of the Abhidharma works of the Sarvastiviadins 
to the Sütras of the Theravádins, Prof. Takakusu hints that the 


‘first pada, Sangiti-paryaya, has been modelled on the Sangiti-suttanta of 


the Digha-Nikaüya." He remarks that “the contents... of the ones. 
twos, threes, etc., (in the sultanta and paryäya) are usually different. ` 
But it should be pointed out that the contents do agree with one 
another except that the instances of ones, twos, threes, eto., as given 
in the Pali text exceed greatly those of the other as explained below." 

If a text on account of its pithy baldness be considered earlier than 


another on an identical topic presented at length with much elabora- 


tion of details, then the Pada should be regarded as anterior in age 


to the Suttanta. The statement of Prof. Takakusu giving an earlier 
origin to the Sutfänta cannot from this standpoint be regarded 


७3 Digha Nikaya, Vol, iii, Suttunta No. xxxiii. 
bs E.g. (1) Section on Eka-dharinas -— 
All beings live on food, ate.. Prof, Takakusu's contents. 
Sabbe sattü ühüratthitika. 
Sabbe satt sankhüratthítika. (Digha Niküya, Vol. iii, p. 211) 
(2) Section on Dei-dharmas -— 
Mind and matter (nüma-ripa). 


Means for entering into meditation and coming out of meditation, eto, 
corresponding with Nos. i and ix of the SaAgiri Suttinta, T, © The 


Suttünta enumerates 3% Drei dharmaas. 
(3) Section on T'ri-dharmas : — 


Prof. Takakusu's list can be identified with the following numbers 
of the Suttinta, i, ii. iii, v, vl, xi, xxvi, xxviii, xxxvi, xxxvil, lviii, 
except the three dpattivyuithinas, In the former list, the total - 


number is 36 throes whereas in the Suttünta, it is 00. 
(4) Section on Catur- dharmas ;— 


Prof. Takakusu gives us only seven foura out of the total 21 fours, 
6 of the fours correspond with the following number of the Sutinta 
i, ii, vi, xv, xlvii and the number of fours in the latter is 60. F S : 


In this way all the ten dharmas can be traced but it will be noticed 
the Sutttinta list i« much longer than the Pade Vint 
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unimpeachable, His next remark that the ** work was compiled after 
the council of Vaisali which was held chiefly for suppressing the ten 
theses of Vajjian bhikkhus, " based on a passage of the Pada referring 
to the Vajjian bhikkhus of Pava, does not rest on a sound basis. Mr. 
Wogihara was right in rendering the passage to the effect that it was 
Nighantha Nataputta of Piva and not the Vajjian bhikkhus.“ The 
Vajjian bhikkhus, again, were inhabitants of Vaisali and not of Paya 
the residents of which place, namely, the Mallas were partly followers 
of Nighantha Nataputta and partly of Buddha. The object of Sári- 
putra in putting the dhdrma as the summation of a few metaphysical 
‘and religious truths for its followers was to avert the danger of a split 
in the Buddhist church as had happened in the Jaina sangha just at 
that time. The close correspondence between the Suttanta and 


the Paryaya specially in their introductory and concluding passages 


shows that one is based upon the other and that the author is the same 
for both. Prof, Takakusu preferred the tradition which ascribed the 
authorship to Mahàkaushthila but the coincidence of the other tradition 
(ascribing it to Sariputra) with that of the Sañgili Suttänta leads us to 
infer that Sáriputra was the author of the work. 

The fourth Pada, the Dharma-skandha, is said in the colophon 
Lo its Chinese translation to be “the most important of the Abhi- 
dharma works, and the fountain-head of the Sarvastivada system. ` 
The subjects treated contain nothing which can be claimed by the 
Sarvastivada system as its own. They constitute the essence of 
Buddhism and if the claim of the Sarvastivadins be admitted, that 
of the 'Theravadins of a similar nature cannot be denied an equal force 
on the same ground. It is only natural that, as Prof. Takakusu points 


out, the Sañgiti-Paryäya should often quote this book, traversing 


as they do the same ground. *! 

Thirteen sections, again, of the above book are found in the 
seventh section of the Prakarana päda, '* Discussions on one thousand 
questions, ^ the author of which is Vasumitra. {| think that as 
Vasumitra was a Sarvästivädin, the section was meant to be a supple- 
ment discussing the expositions embodied in the DAarma-skandha. 

The composition of the second pada, Dhàtu-küya, is attributed 


to either Vasumitra or Pürna according to different traditions. 


१, tutt 


-$ 


LI] APTS. 1904-5, p. on, itn. 
७! J, PAS. 1004-5, p. 115. 


१० Digha Nikdyo, Vol. ii, p. 219. 
ay PTS. 1904-5, p- 106. 
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Preference should be given to the former tradition in view of the fac 
that this Pada is only an enlarged treatment of the topics contained in 


The fifth Pada, ! 

— Beva-éarmàá, au arhat of ViSoka (near Kausàmbi) who lived sometime 
before the 5th century nfter Buddha. Yuan Chwang informs us tha 
Deva-sarma refuted the views of Moginlin (Moggalläna) who denied. 
the reality of past and future" one of the chief principles of th 
Sarvüstivàda doctrine. This remark of Yuan Chwang finds support in 
the fact that the first section of this Pada records the opinion 
31897 galyayana about pudgalas, indriyas, ctc., the next section con- 

taining inter alia a discussion of the theory of pudgala " (soul). This 
work was highly appreciated by the Vaibhasikas who gave it 4 
canonical position which was denied to it by the Sautrantika ais (१४४, 


— in 
‘The third Pada, Prajnapti-sára, gives an account of the life of — 


a: aa 


— Buddha and its authorship has been ascribed to Mahà-Maudgalyàyana." | E P 


Watters, Yuan Chwong, Vol. i, p. 373 10 JP TOS., 1004-5, p. 108. 
ti Watters, op. cit., p. 374. st J PTS.. 1904-5, 
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CONTAMINATION IN LANGUAGE. 


DR, 1, J. S. TARAPFOREWALA, BA. PH.D., Bar-at-Law, Professor 
of Comparative Philology in the University of Calcutta, 


= logical processes that influence human speech. We cannot obviously — 
frame ''Inws'' for this aspect of language just as we do, for ins- - 
tance, in the case of Phonetics. But we can trace the probable causes _ 
_ which give rise to a particular linguistic result observed. Neither can - 
— — we clearly classify the various observations under several distinct head- — — 
ings, because, depending as these do on mental processes, these would 
— tend to overlap each other. E 
B - Contamination is one special type of phenomenon observed in 
| Sa all languages, which is the result of subtle and delicate psycholog- 
—— ical adjustments in the brain of the speaker. We must never forget, 
—— while dealing with linguistics, that behind the language there is the 
human being that is speaking. Paul, perhaps the greatest living 
"authority on the psychological aspect of language, thus defines 
** Contamination '' :— 
TE * We call the process ‘contamination ' when two synonymous or 
 similar-sounding forms or constructions force themselves simultane- 
ously, or at least in the very closest succession, into our conscious- — 
iess, so that one part of the one replaces, or, it may be, ousts 
= a corresponding part of the other; the result being that a new 
form arises in which some elements of the one are confused with 
some elements of the other 
To this definition I would add contamination of ideas as well 
In certain respects it is very hard to distinguish between 
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1 The above definition is from the English version of Paul's book by Strong, — 
| Le cermann and Wheeler. The actual definition, as given in Paul's own words in the - 

edition (1909), ix as followa: "" Unter Kontamination verstohe ich den Vorgang, — 
das zwei Synonyme oder irgendwio verwandto Ausdrucksformen i 
ih neben einander ins Bewusstsein drüngon, fo dass keine von beiden rein zur Geltun — 
t, sondorn eine neue Form entsteht, in der sich die Elemente der einen mit — 
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surprised to know that comparatively few contaminated words 1 
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contamination as defined above and ° Analogy.” Still, a few points 
of difference may be noted. " 

l. Contamination is essentially an individual peculiarity and 
also momentary." Often it takes the form of a /apsus linguae, as far 
as word-contamination is concerned Hence such instances are not 
necessarily repeated by others and they do not acquire a permanent 
place in the language and become “ usual" as analogies tend to do 

2. Contamination may take place between one word and the 
meaning of another word which has a somewhat similar sound. 

3. Contamination also takes place in sentence-constructions 
Here, too, the result of the mix-up may give such an odd type of 
sentence that it is effectively prevented from becoming '' usual" in 
the language. Sentence-contamination, however, tends to persist much 
more than word-contamination, because “two sentences rolled into 


0 give a degree of facility of expression which is valuable in speech - 
and writing. Hence sentence-contamination tend generally to become: 
** usual,” BE 


*. In analogy the alteration of one form is due to a more 
or less conscious compliance with a rule abstracted from other examples 


of a group to which the new form does not, strictly speaking, belong, | 


Contamination does not take cognisance of any special rule One २. E 


single more or less similar or synonymous form may suffice, MC 11 
— 

| tide rz 

Word- E - f 

: 0 ntamination. NE LU 


$5 5 x : í 
If we consider how words are contaminated, we need not b EC] 


become permanent or “ usual.’ = The very grotesqueness of th लई 
result would probably bar the way to the spreading of the word. : "- 
We may, however, try to arrange them in various closses though it 
must be remembered that such a classification is by no means exhat 
ive nor does it avoid overlapping : Sus Fide 2 

l. A great many cases are due to a lapsus linguae, Such, for - 
instance, are what are known in English as Spoonerisms, wh 


क LÉ के - | 

~ Auch dieser Vorgang ist natürlich zunachst individuell und momo 
‘So named after Dr. Spooner of Ox who did | E 
“slipping of the tongue." A great many of the Spooneri) 
the one to wl 
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consecutive words mutually exchange letters or syllables; eg., soy and 

Miorrouw (joy and sorrow), or Iceland's greasy mountains (Greenland's icy 
mountains), Of course thes can never become ** usual, but may serve 
as jokes; one of the best quoted is that fathered upon Dr. Spooner of 
Oxford, that his luggage consisted of two rags and a bug (two bags and. 
^ rug). 

2. Another type of word-contamination is where synonymous 
forms near enough in sound are mixed up together. These very 
often have a good chance of surviving side by side with the other 
form, most usually with a change of meaning. For instance, O. Eng. 
byrden (a load) became burthen and was confused with burden (the 
refrain of a song) which is from O. Fr. bourdon. So also in the Gujarati 
proverb “fe मामा कर्तां कागा मामा सारा, the word कागा was originally 
WET (one only in name) and was confused with ærmr (< Skt, कामाः 
one-eyed). and now the proverb is explained as meaning ** an uncle with 
one eye is better than no uncle," while the real meaning is that 
"an uncle in name is better than no uncle." Another good example 
is the new-coined word used in India mainly by Indian writers, the 

- word cowshade. Here the shade is evidently the result of a confusion 
— ith shed, doubtless under the influence of words like sunshade. Such 
— "words arise mainly on account of a misunderstanding of synonyms 
i — by half-educated people or by foreigners. Another good example 
n Y from English is shamefaced for the original shamefast. m 

सै 3. Malapropisms. These are also due to a confusion of words, — 

— but here the confusion is due to just a bare resemblance in the sound 
— and none in the meaning. Sheridan has used this very effectively 
v^ "t in his wonderful character sketch of Mrs. Malaprop, whence the name. 

— Thus, from Mrs. Malaprop herself, we hear of the “ allegory (alligator) 
— en the Nile." Other instances (within mv own personal experience) 
— are “He is a stamina (stigma) to the family ", * He standards (ten- 
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also is an example, which may become “ usual” in comic writing; F ats, 
— but generally these words have no currency beyond a limited circle — ES 
| friends who have known the original joke. E 





— betel ap ched the young daughter of the house in onler to request her a 
E tal” but hie actual words were : ^ Mirm, will you kindly take me?" And à 
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very fino instances are found in Sir A. Quiller-Couch's entertaining little — a 
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Al. 4. Portmanteau-words. This is the name given to those words 


— which have “ two meanings packed up in one word " like a portman- * 
tenu. They are formed of two words syncopated or fused into one by 


very fine set of such words in his poem on the ** Jabberwock." ^ These 
words too are more or less ephemeral, but sometimes they nre catch- 
ing and are definitely accepted into the language. Two nt least 
CE of Carroll's portmanteau-words deserve to be permanent acquisitions 
~ in the language. These are slithy (lithe plus slimy) and galumphing — 
(galopping plus triumphing). Such words become" usual” and are — 
— accepted in the language very often, but there seems to be po fixed _ 
— rule which may be formulated with regard to the conditions of their _ 
E acceptance beyond the whim of the public. As examples of accepted E 
x portmanteau-words may be quoted: Fr. oreste (orage plus tempeste). . 
| क and in English, cameleopard (camel and leopard), anecdotage (anecdote 
and dotage), electrocution (electric execution), Bakerloo (Baker Stree 
and Waterloo)” end the quite recent Americanisms cinematinées 
|. (cinema matinées) and filmads (film-advertisements). There is also the 
remarkable word govertisement, quite recently coined hy a very clever २ 
person during '' the universal eruption of posters to subscribe to the 
T War-Loan," and ‘indicating the emergence of a new art—that L 
| Government by advertisement." Residents of Calcutta are also famili a € 
_ with the firm of Carnobis (Carr and Mahalanobis). To this same Mes. 
= may belong the words made up of initials of several words, such 
— Cabal the name of a notorious ministry of the reign of Charles E 
England, whose members were Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham Arlington 
and Lauderdale; The Great War has also given us the immortal A 
{Australia and New Zealand Army Corps) and the much maligned Dora 
(Defence of the Realm Act) — 


5. Confusion of words and grammatical inflections ‘a frui f À H 
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literature and are hard to distinguish from analogy. The only poing — 
of distinction between these and analogy seems to be that these former — 
do not become ** usual '* but are mere sporadic curiosities of literature. २ 
Examples are Vedic yaru (for gram =y) and forms, which ` 
| Whitney called barbarous, like पचतितराम्‌, पचलतलितमाम व्यलभततबाम न 
ete” So also the form ataa (RV., x. 35.2), which is contaminated 
by पितन्‌ | 
S 6. Another case of contamination which is hard to distinguish « 
from analogy is what is called *' double terminations. This happens . 
when a speaker forgets that a word has already got a grammatical 
- ending and, therefore, adds another ending to it of a similar significa- 
tion, eg., worser, leastest, most unkindest, and in Skt. wanaat, = 
—— Sape: (देवास plus Ste), अओछतम, cte. When in the course of development २ 
A. of à language the older terminations are forgotten such forms with 
double endings become **usual''; eg., songstress (where the -sh 
x is an old fem. ending), children (childer was the old plu). The यतम 
from Skt. has also tended to become “usual,” in other words, the = 
— old superlative 4% is felt to be a positive form. Sometimes we 
— get a queer double working of contamination and analogy together. 
"The word aftermost seems to be a superlative with the ending -most. — — 
ut really the word was in M.Eng. eftermeste < O.Eng. aftermest, which: —— २. 
latter itself has got the double ending -ter-mest. Goth. shows a similar 
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rm with a double superlative termination, affumists (af-tum-atates) P. f 
The -mest in the Mod. Eng. form is doubtless due to analogy 21 à 
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ME. | Sentence-Contamination. 
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— ^  Qontamination, however, plays a far more important part in the 

building up of sentences. Here the origin is to be traced to a confusion of = 
two sentences while writing or speaking. Many such contaminated 
"sentences, by their very force and pithiness, tend to become * usual 
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8 Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, $ 733. * 
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and become regularly accepted as standard. We may also attempi 
to classify sentence-contamination. 

I. Putting together as co-ordinate two entirely different ideas, 
which have no connection logical or otherwise, forms one type. The 
putting together is due to the two sentences having several words 
in eommon. Jane Austen and Dickens are very fond of such con- 
structions. The effect is quite startling and novel, hence these tend 
to become accepted, e.g., ‘She was roused from her seat and her 
reflections ''; * Miss Bolo went home in a flood of tears and a sedan- 
chair." In both these examples we see that the predicate part is 
common to both the parts which make up the full sentence. The 
- principle is the same as in the case of ** portmanteau-words " and 
we may with justice call these ** portmanteau-sentences. The technical 
name for these is Zeugma. 

2. The above mentioned variety is not defective grammatically. 
But in other kinds of sentence-contamination we have a result which 
is obviously defective in grammar. These are allied to the “ slips of 
the tongue " in word contamination. There is a mental slip, and 
the author or speaker begins with a sentence of one type and ends 
with another quite different. We find such constructions even in the 
best authors but very few of them become ** usual " in the language. 
Thus in Shakespeare we read : ; 

Why do I trifie thus with his despair 


Is done to curo it. (Lear, iv, 6,) 


This is a mixing up of * Why I trifle is to cure" and “My trifling 
is done to cure." * 

The RV., too, has got quite a number of examples of this sort: 
Thus, in the cases where the voentive is conjoined with the nominative 
we have à contamination of this sort; eg, in 339 सोमं fuss sera 


we see that the sentence is made up of 5%: सोम fusi 170 त्वं च WIS 
ata fus. Similarly. in fag देवा य्जमानख्य खौदला, wo have a confusion : 


of the same type. In cases like सोम मन्यते पपित्रान्‌, there is also a com- 


. bining of two constructions. Strict grammar would require the word 


पपिवन्तस्‌ (as may be seen in arata tfaa fafz) Undoubtedly the 
confusion is due to the subject boing unexpressed. and therefore the 


- T 


I Abbot, Shakeeprarean Grammar, § 411: the whole of the section entitled ** Irregu 
laritios ™ (paras. 4065-418) may be read with advantage in this eunnection, 
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nom. पपिजान refers to the subject. The खानम्‌ too adds to the confu- 
sion, [n some cases the cause is “ case-attraction,’’ as in St «runt 
aam: (l'aitt, Sam.) where the subject E3: has attracted the object into 
the nom, case. A very remarkable case is the phrase mur रूपं कृत्वा 
(Taitt. Sam.), which is a combination of the two maai रूपं maT and emunt 
WRIT. Whitney explains this ns a “pregnant construction " with a 
“ predicate nominative instead of an objective predicate in the accusa- 
tive.) All “pregnant constructions’ are, of course, the result of 
contamination, ® 
Another construction of this type is found in Skt. with the inde- 
clinable इति. Here we often get « nom. case used before the डात, 
which is grammatically unconnected with anything else and the word 
logically connected with this nom. may be in any other case. Thus, 
aisia इति यं वदन्ति (AV). Phrases like अमुक इत्यनेन प्रकाडिलम्‌ are com- 
mon in Skt. and we find similar phrases in Marathi; "H9 खाना प्रकाश 
केलें, in both of which the pronoun is more or less redundant 
3. One very fruitful source of contamination is the loose use of 
the negative. This is very often done by uneducated people for the 
| sake of emphasis, e.g. “I never said nothing to nobody”. The same 
— desire for emphasis is responsible for the double negatives found in good 
literature, especially when other words intervene: thus, ** No son . - . 
might not marry " (Aschan). In Skt. we find double negative prefixes 
(an-a), a3 in खयनजिप्रयृक्तः Sometimes the outward form shows only one 
negative, but this is due to the fact that one other word has got a 
— negative significance. In such cases the confusion is even more 
natural, eg, " You may deny that you were nof the cause.” 
—* Sanskrit shows a very noteworthy use of the negative particle न, 
$ . the #27 न, or the negation used as a particle of comparison. It has 
va ^ been very ingeniously explained as being due to १ very special mental 
process. The two things may be so similar that, in order to distinguish 
the one from the other, we have to say that “this one is not that” 


‘thus the sentence wwr वत्सं न दास्रो 35898 (RV., vii. 86. 5), if the above 
— explanation is correct, mny be explained as being made up of सहजा zrat 
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am वसिम an वासको aum]: न. In Vedic Skt. this construction has 
become quite °‘ usual." r 

4. Closely related to these are double comparatives and superla- 
tives, one or two of which have been already instanced above. These 
are partly due to a desire for emphasis, and partly due to the fact that 
an original comparative or superlative form has ceased to be felt as such 
owing to phonetic decay or some other cause, But a more strange form 
Js the confusion of comparative and superlative constructions : e.g. in 
the very common constructions ** the best of you two" or‘ the better 
one among you all.’ Similarly, from Sanskrit we may quote ait 
खञ्चिनः sa ulat घारिगों att: (Mbh.). Closely akin to this type is 
the following example from a recent writer. * Mr. Stanley was the only 
one of his predecessors who slaughtered the natives of the region he 
passed through " This sounds quite ** Irish ", but it has a magnificent 
Classic precedent, the beautiful lines of Milton : 

Adam the goodliest man of mon since born 
His sons: the fairest of her daughters Eve. (Par. Lost, iv. 324-25.) 

5. The last two instances might almost be explained as due to a 
confusion of the time element. This arises from the idea of the past 
time rising into the mind simultaneously with that of present time. As 
an example we may quote from Shakespeare, 

These dispositions which of late transform you 
From what you rightly are. (Lear, i. 4.) = 

In Latin there is a similar construction used in the special case of 
the present imperative with the adverb iamdudum to mean past time, 
as in: 

lamdudum sumite poenas (Thou «houldat have subrnitted to the punishment im- 
mediately). (Virgil, ii. 103.) 

This is n confusion betweeb ''Submit thou immediately ` and 

“ Thou shouldst have submitted long ago." A aimilar construction of the 
" historical present " in Skt. with the particle स्थ is another example of. 


is In fact only two ** degrees of comparison” (not three) are needed, if we are quite 
logical. Languages, as they progress, definitely move in thia direction, ‘This is evidenced 5 
by the French mode of forming tho ** degrees of comparison "—by prefixing plus and le 
plus, — nnd in Persian by the suffixes 5? (-tar) and cry (-tarin), with very slight differences — 
between the two, as it were, indicating their essential similarity. In Bengali and other न 
Aryan Vernaculars of India usually there is no difference made between the comparative 
and superlative; og., a ८४३ 050५ 45 and ब्रज At ८३९६ तकु. | 
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this sort of confusion and is very probably due to a vivid imagination. 
The narrator in these cases, as it were, actually sees the events passing 
before his eyes and expresses them just as if they were happening at the 
moment of speaking. The present and the future are also thus confused 
similarly in all languages ; here also the imagination leaps forward into 
the future. Thus we say: "T am going to Benares next month." The 
so-called First Future (the Periphrastic Future) in Skt. has evidently 
arisen by exactly this process of confusing the present and the future. 
गन्तास्मि means literally “I am a goer” (i.e. “I am going "), in other 
words, '* I will go." The early use of these forms indicates this confu- 
sion clearly for the forms bear either tense value, e.g.. wr यो ax afa- 
ata वाजं दाता मानि (RV. iv. 17. 8), where either चस्ति or भविष्यात may 
be taken as being understood.” 

6. Among verbal forms there is often a confusion of moods as 
well. The three moods, subjunctive, optative and imperative, are very 
frequently mixed up in actual usage. They merge so insensibly and 
gradually into each other that, though broadly speaking they are dis- 
tinct enough, there is inevitable confusion in many cases. In Skt. this 
confusion has led to the almost complete suppression of the subjunctive 
as an independent mood. The Ist person forms in the Imperative in 
Classical Sanskrit are in form the same as the subjunctive and very often 
they are subjunctive in meaning also. As an instance we may quote 
from the Hitopadesa: ऋथमेते गुणबन्तः क्रियन्ताम्‌ (How may they be made 
good १), and from the Atharva Veda we get a sentence where all 
the moods are co-ordinated together and have exactly the same mean- 
ing: TURA नाशौ पतिं विदेछ,., सुवाना पुचान्मक्छखो भवाति गत्या पति gam 
विराजतु (O Agni! may this woman find a spouse ; giving birth to sons 
ahe shall become a chieftainess : having attained a spouse let her rule 
in happiness). In the sentence fa कशोतु सः (What shall he do?) the 
confusion is between the interrogative and the imperative. 

7 The inability, clearly to distinguish between the exact senses of 


various forms leads to what is called a ** pregnant construction," where 


one form contains within itself the significance of another. The 

contamination of moods as mentioned above may also be regarded 

as a type of pregnant construction. Another variety of this is to 

be found in Skt, in the confusion of cases. Here, too. the line of 
i» Whitney, $$ 2716 and 942-947. 
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demarcation being vague, there is a great lot of overlapping. This takes 
place in Skt. most often with the genitive case, The «ntra. संबंधसामान्धे 
mat is necessarily so vague that confusion is bound to arise. Such, e ४.५ 
E EN the genitive of the recipient-——treyt निवेदिलस (communicated to the 
"n > P —— King.— and made his in consequence) Similarly the partitive genitive 
is a pregnant construction of another type. fus सुतस्य (drink—a por- 
tion—of the Soma). The same idea lies at the root of the partitive 
_ genitive in French, This shades off by imperceptible degrees into 
phrases like “a drink of water" or the Skt. ददात atswaw, which may 
be called the * objective genitive." Another type is the “ genitive of 
authority or rule," e.g. ईजिषे agata (RV., i. 170. 5), wwiswaut विराजानि 
X - (AV). Here the confusion seems to be between the two ideas, ‘ to rule 
over " and “to be master of." In a few cases the genitive is used for 
the ablative, as in, यो राज्ञः JAN BI लुब्धस्य (whoever receives from a 
F: greedy king), the confusion being hetween the ideas "receiving from 
the king" and "receiving that which is Ais." In the phrase #4 मे 
(hear from me) WEAR 3%: a similar sort of confusion has arisen. Other 
enses have also become similarly confused and this confusion and the — 
consequent overlapping have been mainly responsible for the reduction २: 
án the number of cases in the modern J.-E. languages. The two preposi- 

tions *'* and बिना when strictly applied should be used with the instru . | 
mental and the ablative respectively, but owing to the confusion of idens % 
and also to “analogy by contrast we get strange phrases like वत्से- है 
विंयुता (separated from the calves), अयमेकपदे तया वियोगः प्रियया (this sud- — i 
den separation from her, the beloved). We may compare with these e 
the English phrases *' part with " and '' part from "' and the colloquial 
"differ with." The ablative used for the genitive, as in मिथनाटिक 
wm is due to an obvious confusion. A construction of this type ; 
| with the locative may he instanced in पपल मेडिन्थाम (he fell—so asto — 
ET +. be—upon the earth); andalsoin a e749 गच्छति (RV.,i. 1. 4) the locati 
$ = implies that the offering goes unto to the gods and stays there, 

[pss IL. S$. In Skt. some very quaint constructions with numerals may 
mW. — quoted which are due to contamination, though the exact process of | 
—— their origin is not quite clear. Thus WH Wa means 112 but the 
b: accent of SEA shows that it is an adjective, The literal sense 
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this phrase scems to be “one hundred characterised by (an increase 
| Of) twelve." This can be understood in this manner, but there are 
fa some phrases with a '* wholly illogical construction to be found in the 
Bráhmanas, which are almost impossible to explain. Thus द "fed 
Ha is not as we may expect 25x 134 (—268) but 234, and चोगि 
बव्थडिशतानि is not 3x 160 (= 480) hut 360. We may here explain the | 
चतुस्त्रि ns being influenced by case-attraction, but even then thisis not ४ 
» sufficient explanation. Similarly in the Gujarati multiplication tables २ 

we get phrases like @ajfaat (234) and चधालाठ (360) which form almost ५" 
exact parallels. | 
६; 4 9. Another well-marked variety of contamination is called 
* “attraction " where a word takes a wrong case or number owing to the 
_ influence of a neighbouring word. The double dual in the denata - 
- dvandva compounds where ewch member is in the dual, c.g. मिचावरुणा. . 
So also in the sentences WINTU दो oat एच्छामि, इन्द्राय वे देवा Sara 


नाडतिकन्त, WH asu धनुरातनोमि aaf wa waar (RV, x26 8) | 
. In English we frequently get a confusion of numbers owing to 
proximity, as 
































Equality of two domestic powers 
Breed serupulous faction. (Ant. and Cleo. i. 3) 


The use of the form ending in -s is also a notable feature in Shakes- 


a 
peare e. These high wild hills and rough uneven ways = 
Draws out our miles, and makes them wearikome. (Rich. II n. X) va 


II "Abbott regards tbése-aà examples of the early northern pluralig NN 
-s, but these may also be due to the attraction of other words in re 
in close proximity. Thus, मु 
The imperious seas-breeds monsters. (Cym iv. 2) 
10. There is often 4 redundant pronoun (mostly in the accusative 
vy case) which is used as it appears for the sake of emphasis or clearness. — a 
‘We find a large number of cases in Shakespeare and other older writers, | 


E Sec We'll hear him what he nays. (Ant. and Cleo. ४, 1.) | à 
1,4 Mark King Richard how he looks, (Rich, II, iii 7.) Y 

In Skt, also we get phrases like परि नो wife KAH, where there is /— 
redundant relative, This construction is extremely common in the 
We may also mention here phrases like स रथः, atswa, स — =: 
and the vulgar English * this ‘ere. ” TAN 
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11. Sometimes it happens that a word mentioned earlier in the 
sentence is forgotten and is, therefore, repeated without any reason. 
Of course, if the sentence is long and involved, or if there is any special 
need for the repetition, it is justifiable as a rhetorical device. Preposi- 
tions in English very often suffer from this sort of needless repetition. 
Thus even from good writers we get : 


To what form but that he is, should wit larded with malice and malice forced wit 
turn him fot (Tr. and C. v. 1.) 


J bemoan Lord Carlisle, for «whom, although I have never seen him and ho may never 
have heard of me, I have a sort of personal liking for ^im, (Miss Mitford.) 


In Skt., too, this device is to be noted with prepositions, chiefly for 


the sake of emphasis; eg., ufus वर्चसाउध्यन्यान (AV.), उदेनमुत्तरं नय 


(AV.). 


12. Change of thought is also largely responsible for contamina- 
tion and this approaches closest to our definition of contamination A 
very good instance is : 


One of tho pret'iest touches was when at the relation of the queen's death... . how 
attentivoneas wounded his daughter. (Win. T. v. 2.) 


Here the confusion of thought is responsible for the change from 


time to manner in the adverbs.*4 


Another example is: 


Rather proclaim it, Westinoreland, through our host 
That be which hath no stomach to this fight 
Let him depart. (Hen. V. iv. 3.) 
Here the diction of the proclamation suddenly changes under the 
influence of indignation to command. 

13. Change of thought in the working out of a metaphor may 
result in a grotesque mixed metaphor, which is popularly called a 
"bulL'" Serious writers and speakers have made such ‘ bulls” but 
they are only to be quoted and never become “ usual." Examples : 


Mr. Speaker, 1 smell a rat, I see it floating in the air, but I shall put salt upon ite 7 


tail and nip it im the bud. 
The scourge of tyranny had breathed his last. 
This pillar of the state, 
Hath swallowed hook and bait 


14. One fruitful source of contamination is the influence of foreign 


languages. This is specially noticeable in India where the English- — — 


educated imitate English syntax in writing in the Vernaculars. This | 


* 





^ Abbott, op. oit § 416. ७ King's English, p. 204, 
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gives rise very often to very strange sounding Vernacular sentences, 
when the writers happen (as is but too often the case) to be worse 
educated in their mother-tongue than in English. Thus, in the very com- 
mon phrase, तो जो के used by Parsi writers, for the English * although * 
the first word is quite redundant. Such sentences become accepted 
after a while in the Vernaculars as quite correct. The Latinisms 10 
English writers, especially like those in Milton, are of this type. 

15. Very often writers join together two phrases or idioms which 
may have some words in common: but the whole combination sounds 
quite incongruous. For example: 

The railway hes done all and more than was expected of it. 
Things temporal bad and would alter. 

To the same type belong two sentences joined together which do 
not seem harmonious together. These are styled unequal yokefellows, 
a very appropriate name": 

Its hands require strengthening and its resources increased. 


* Which’ differs from * that’ and * who’ in being used both as an adjective as well as 
s noun. *! 


16. Wrongly used idioms, misquotations, anachronisms, pleo- 
nasms, tautology, etc., may also be regarded as contamination, e.g., 
the famous Bengali version of the well-known English idiom, * To set 
the Hugli on fire." * 

My publisher was not like Shakespeare's Cassio strictly ‘an honourable man. ** 
(Should be Cassius. ) 

But they had gone on adding misdeed to misdeed, they had blundered after blunder. 

It remains to to be seen whether . . - the footing which she (Germany) has won will 
form the starting point for further achiovernents or will merely represent... . t he end of 
the beginning. 

Petty spites of the village squire. (The true quotation is: '* Pigmy spite of the 
village »pire.'') १ 

Dr. K. admitted that his opinion had been consulted (confusing ** Dr. K. had been 


consulted ' and ** his opinion was taken '"'),** 


% Ibid, pp. 311 M. 

ह This is from the late Prof. Henry Sweet. Even Homer nods! 

n" Of course tho Hugli is used for ** the Thames” in the original, Undoubtedly the 
name Hugli gives local colour! 

४०७ Marie Corelli. ML. Courtney. 55 Perhaps this is an intentional blunder. 

“ This and the other instances have been quoted in King’s English and in G.C. 
Whitworth's Indian English, both extremely fine books. 
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THE PASSIVE IN BENGALI 


De. Suxrri-Kumar Cuatrerst. M.A. (Calcutta), D.Lvr. (London), — 
Khaira Professor of Indian Linguistics and Phanetice. D- 
University Oj Calcutta. Z 


THE INrLECTED PASSIVE IN BENGALI. 


Primitive Indo-European does not seem to have possessed a passive | 


t conjugation. Th the Aryan (Indo-Iranian) period the passive develop: a " 
out of the middle or roflexive, but it was confined to the present st | 
and to the third person singular of the aorist only. The distinctive | 
affix of this inflected passive was -yá- in the present stem, and the 
personal terminations of the middle voice were employed. Old Indo- 
-— Aryan (Vedic and Sanskrit) has preserved this passive. In Middle — 
È —— Indo-Aryan (Old, Middle and Later or Apabhramsa Prakrits) the conju — 
पस tional system underwent the greatest decay imaginable, but t wo 
T passive was retained, being found in the present indicative and he |- 
imperative. The -yá- affix occurs as -ijja- »-1ja- or as -ia- in Middle — | 
-— Indo-Aryan (* Prakrit" and Apabhramsa), or is assimilated with 
a preceding consonant. The middle inflections of course are changed — E 
"for those of the active; and the passive is extended to a number of | न 
neuter roots, forming deponents, in Prakrit and Apabhramsa The. 
New Indo-Aryan languages inherited the -ijja-> -ija- or -ia- passiv t 
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m Apabhramsa, but it is not preserved in all of them. Early in the — 
history of the New I-Ar. tongues, the analytical mode of expressing the 
sive came into being, and in most of them the old inflected passive — 
ell into desuetude. The languages of the West have preserved it but |. 
those of the Midland, the South and the East have either entirely 
it, or has retained it as an obsolete or arehsie form. Western Panj 
Sindhi and Rajasthani, for instance, employ -ij- or -i- to form — ७ 
assive: c.g. W. Panjabi mard& -märända- striking, marinda being 
truck ; cahda — câhida bri ng wanted ; padh& reads, padhié is À 
read : Sindhi karijé is done, padhijé is read ; Marwari karand doing 
karijand | dane. * c fodern Gujarati has f only in -ie, a 3rd sing 


“present pa ve form wh ich is. sed in K “reflexive | sense 
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- Grammoutiícal Forms in Old Baisweari, J.R.A.S,, 1914. 


— 1950), $ 4580, 431, 499, 
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substitute for the Ist plur. active [e.g hii kari / do =aham karómi 
but amé karié we do—asmäbhih kriyaté instead of vayam kurmah|.... 
and in all other cases substitutes the potential passive in a.’ ' 

The western languages are thus more or less conservative in the 


matter of preservation of this inherited form. The Midland languages, 


Brajbhakha (and Awadhi) for instance, have curtailed the old passive, 
but relies do occur : 


e.g. Braj. mürai strikes, mariyaj is struck. Bhan- 
darkar and Tessitori have given instances * from the Middle Awadhi of 


शि — - 'Pulasidasa. The modern Hindi respectful imperative or precative forms 
uU * 


| like kijiyé or kariyé please do have in all likelihood been influenced by 
‘the passive, if it is not of passive origin.’ 


An expression like kap*d& 
‘cloth to sell” is undoubtedly a passive one, where cáhiyé — 

wanted : compare the Bengali 51% in कि B® ki cài what do you want? 
literally what is-ianted | cama SIA] SIE tomar sā cái you must come, 
literally your coming is-wanted : Bengali cài, Hindi cáhiyé are from a 
Middle Indo-Aryan passive form *cühia(d)i —Old Indo-Aryan *ca(g)h- 


yaté. Compare these with कि sts ki cad what do you want and ऊूमि wifars 


515 tumi Asité 080 you must come, where c&ó —5!* cáhá, 2nd pers. (plural), 
present and imperative= cáhaha (Skt. -atha and -ata). However, the 


i- or -ijja- -ija- affix for the passive is quite common in the language of 
the Präkrta Paingala, which represents the stage immediately before 


Modern Hindi: and the loss of this affix is quite a remarkable feature 
Hindi when compared with Rajasthani. The -ij- passive was also 


quite frequent in Early Marathi, as Bhandarkar has noticed it*; but it - 
seems to have died out in Modern Marathi. 


It would be interesting to see how far the inflected passive is pre- 
served in Old and Middle Bengali and in other Magadhan languages 
Till recently, we had no materials for the study of Bengali prior to the 


Ith century. But with the publication of the 47 Caryapadas in 


|. P. Tessitori, Notes on the Grammar of the Old Western Rajasthant, § 136 (Indian 

Antiquary, 1915). B. L. Turner suggests another explanation of the Gujarati 18, 
being from -imah, through -imo ^ -imu> 1 ७ -1, + 6 of the 3 pl. ( 
distinguish it from the absolutive in -{ ~ earlier -ja (Journal © 
Society, 1916, p. 227, foot-note) | — "Ps 
? R.G, Bhandarkar, Wilson Phitological Lectures (Bombay, 1914), p. 227 ; Tosi ito 


FO. A. F. R Hinrnis, Comparative Grammar: of the Gawudlian 
x D e 


* Bhandarkar, Wilson Philological Lectures, pp. 289-227. | 
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Mahimahopadhyaya Hara Prasada Shastris Hajar Bacharér Purana 
Bangala Bhasa y Bauddha Gan O Doha* ( Buddhist Songs and Couplets in 
Bengali Language a Thousand Years Old), and of the Sri-Krana-Kirttana® 
Of Candidäsa under the able editorship of Babu Basanta Ranjan Ray, 
students have been provided with texts of unique importance in the 
study of Old and Middle Bengali. The Ba uddha Gan (7 Doha contains the 
following texts: (i) the Ca? yà-carya-viniácaya, consisting of a number of 
mystic songs (Caryas) of a late Mahayana Buddhist (the Sahajiya) cult, 
with a Sanskrit (kG: the language of these songs, showing New 1-87. 
simplification of Prakrit double consonants, is Old Bengali*: (ii) and 
(ii) Dohaákosas by Sardja-vajra and Krsna-pada. consisting of distichs 


^ Published by the Vangiya Sahitya Parishad in the Bengali year 1323. 

१ Doubt has been oxpressed by some scholars as to the Bengali character of the 
language of the Caryapadas. The text has been received in a very corrupt form, but 
certain peculiarities which are proeminently Bengali are noticeable in the language and 
spirit of the poems. Bengali traits in the grammar are : use of "क्ष, -& for the nominative, 
and for the instrumental, -ka, -re in the dative, -ta, -e in the locative, - rà, -era in the 
genitive, in the declension of nouns; -il- -ib- (not -al- -ab- of Bihari) for the past 
and future basos of the verb; ~id for the conjunctive historical, and -ilẹ for the 
conjunctive conditional; and verbal noun in -ana. ‘Che above are most noteworthy in 
morphology. All other grammatical poculiaritics can be explained in the light of 
historical grammar, with reference to forms actually existing in Middle Bengali and in 
Modern Bengali, standard and dialectal, The Bengali character of the vocabulary has 
been thoroughly discussed by the editor. Some of the idioms» are peculiarly Bengali 
There are parallel passages to and echoes of some of the lines in later Bengali literature 
The local colour of many of the songs (e.g. the frequent reference to boats) is quite 
characteristic of Bengal: and there are some references to Vanga or East Bengal. The 
Sahajiva tradition, moreover, with similar pooms, was carried on in Bengal only: and 
later Vaishnava and other developments, religions and literary, seem to have some Sahajiya 
background. From a careful study of the language, the present writer is convinced that 
it is Old Bengali, and not a mixed jargon or a MügadAi Apabhraméa. 

There are nowevor, especially in some of the poems, a number of forms which are not 
Bengali or Magadhan, but are peculiar to the Saurastnl Apabhrampéa : e.g. nouns and passive 
participles in -u, -iu. pronominal forms like j6, 50, tasu. ote. A Western Sauractnt 
dinloct, as a precursor of Brajbhakha and (Modern) Hindostani, was current in the Maga- 
dhan area, as à vernacular of culture, and people in Eastern India used to compose in it 


(e.g. Sarója, Krena and other Buddhistic writers, and Fidyüpati, who wrote both in their 
-— wernaculars, Old Bengali and Maithili, and in this Western speech). It would not be 
| strange that there would be some influence of this Western speech on Old Bengali, 


especially when the former had a greater and more ancient literary prestige, Moreover, 
the MS. of the Caryüpadas was written in Nepal; the scribe apparently did not know 


the language, and the substitution of forms from the more familiar Sauras?ni speech 


CE: was ensy. (Professor Hermann Jacobi of Bonn has recognised that the language of the 


— Caryüs is Old Bengali: SanatkumZracaritam, Munich, 1921, pp. XXVII, XXVIII) The 
- Cary songe would seem to represent. Old Bengali of 950-1200 A.C. 
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TR i 
i is and poems in a Western Apabhramsa dialect based on the Saurasént 


7 Prakyia, with a Sanskrit commentary; and (iv) the Dakdrnava, which 


n contains verses in Sanskrit and a very debased kind of Apabhramsa 
ac which has not been identified ^: explained. The language of the 
(^ Dóhakósas, a Western Apabhramsa with a slight Eastern influence 
MC -- presents a stage earlier than that of the Carydpadas, which, according 
Wi to their discoverer and editor, is Old Bengali of the 10th-11th centuries 












The Srn-Krsna-Kirltana is our earliest’ Middle Rengali text; and 

fortunately for us, it has been preserved in a MS. w hich is, according to 
— expert opinion, contemporaneous with the author (Candidasa, second 
half of the 14th century). The phonetics and morphology of the 
anguages of the Caryas and of the S.K.K. bear testimony to their 
genuineness and antiquity; and, until further texts of similar antiquity 
- Come to light, they will have the same place in the study of the Bengali 
speech the languages of. Layamon, Orm and Chaucer which, as well as 
Old English, have in the study of English. 

j The language of the Dohakosas shows some cases of the -i- or -ijja- 

| -ija- as well assthe assimilated passive, e.g. Bauddha Gan O Diha— 
. p. 59, purüáné vakkhanijjai 





^ It is described by the Purina; 2 m^ 
ue p. 103, só é mai kahiajé . - | 
: Phe, That has been declared by me; 
— — ibid., só paramésuru käsu kahijjai 
E For whom is that supreme lord (to be) described ? 








— p. 105, visaya ramanta na visaa vilipyai (== vilippat) | 
msc Enjoying the world, yet the world is not attached to him: | 
[00 e p. 106, déva pi (—vi) jjai (381) laksa (—lakkha) vi disaj. 
k 4 + apyanu (—appanu) mari sa [ki] kariai? २ E 

| — If the deity is seen face to face, self becomes dead ~ A e 
ca ra (=by him) what can be done ? | “ae. m 
— p. 107, java na disai ( * EC 
| E. Until it is seen ; ED ४१100 m.s PF) ls: Don 

f 3 1 EC Kai Hahadur Yogosh Chandra Ray v धि 


genuineness of the 5S; K-K repa Kirttana on | (tm ; tio and ॥ —— ve th g 
— — . Journal of the Vangiyn Sahitya Parishad . 28, o. 1). E bel gros m» 
versatile scholar is wrong in his conclusions, and this h ae in the pages of th 
+ M. Journal referred to by Babus Satish Chane | Hay — Iasanta Ki mar Cha terji, but. 
४ | l "teiled D fu Ve qui "C À 
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p. 109, kásu kahijjai 


J 


Te whom is it (to be) declared ? k, 
a, 









p. 129, छोडठ s6 nibbàna bhanijjai, " EE ्ता 


jahi mana manasa kim pi na 1011181 : x 4 
Nirvana is described ta he such, that there nothing ia done — 
` of the mind or of the qualities of the mind | 


p. 130, jai pavana-gamana-duáré |didha| tala vi bhijja!, 
jai tasu ghórándhüràé mana diva hō kijjai 
If the strong lock at the door for the passage of the wind ismhut 
(bhijjai cf. Bengali root .’/rss bhéj to shut=—Skt : 
abhy-ajyaté ?); if in that, in the deep gloom the mi 
is made as a lamp : etc., ete | 
In this Western Apabhramsa dialect, the -ijja- affix is more common 
than the -i-, and it is in full force as a passive form. The Old Be 
of the Caryäpadas has some instances of the inflected passive, but 
affix is -i-, not -ijja- or -1ja-; besides there are a few of assimilated yá- —— 
e forms: e.g.— ^ 
Carya No. 1, मचन »[zr]fe S «rfe afan? 
D 4 88818 sa[mälhia káhi kariaï 
| "2 p What is attained by all samadhi ? 
—— o. 6, efaen efafea fans न srt 2- 
harin& harinira nilaa na jani B. 
The abode of the Stag and the Doe is not known ; d 
ibid., efe«re ya न Nas Kd 
harinära khura na disaa (—disai) 
The Stag's hoof ië not seen ; ». 
No. 26, NSS pâviai is obtai ned ; SAS? bhaviai is thou ght of 
No. 33, ४9४ duhié ts milked E ve 
E o. 46, fee? cchijai —chidyaté is cut IM 
- — The analytical passive with root “को ja to go following the verbal 
oun in -ana has already become established in the language of the 
^aruü paras the analytical .^jáü- passive seems to have heen 
influenced by t actually developed ont of, the older inflectional -ij- - 
3 in New Indo-Aryan. _ | 
It would seem that in Mägadhi Apabhraméa, the source of Ola. 
Bengali. the two forms -ia- and -ijja- occurred side by side. -ja-seemsto २ 
e Magadh wed through the influence 
the East. The -ia- was | 
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preserved, although as an obsolete form, in Old and Middle Bengali, but 
its real nature seems to have been lost to the speakers quite early, 
The examples of the -ia- passive in the 47 Caryäpadas are not so 


few, there are some twenty. 


In Middle Bengali literature we find similar 


relics of the inflected passive—a linguistic survival which seems not to 


have been noticed before. 


The affix loses its prominence as the language 


progresses, and is ultimately merged into the Ist and 3rd personal affix : 
and in this way the passive verb is transformed into an active one, 


There are numerous cases of the passive in -i(a)- in the Sri- 
Krsna-Kirttana : for instance— 


| E 


19, यड नाना रून शान Sasa मव ८शंनाडेन गास | 


Sich werfz ats दृडेल--(इन काम ना ofae ॥ 

játá nana phulà pind kárápurá sábà pélaila pāē | 

uthiá Bâdäyi Radhi-ka builA—‘ héná kama na kárie.' | 

All the various flowers, betel leaves and camphor and all she 
threw away with her foot. The Old Lady got up and said 
to Radha, * you should not do so" (lit. such a deed should 
not be done : karié). 


57, Sga aya डिन rcs छाटन कानै | 


Aihánàá bird, tind 16ké ७४516 jani 
That Aihana is a hero is known (jini) well in the three 
worlds. 


59, कान मावि ब्रि "fomes | 


dana 580118 rati-patiisé 
The toll is demanded (sadhié) 
dalliance (with thee). 


, 118, fem efin काळ क oF arte ai थाङे७ | 


bhukhil& háyilé, Künháfi, dui hathé na khaié 
When one is hungry, O Kanha, one should not eat (lit. it 
should not be eaten : kháie) with both hands. 


137. खनन! afat RTA | 


ApAna rakhiyé ápáné (—ätmä raksyaté ätmanä) 
Self is to be preserved by self. 


145, aaa arata (तनो SO 147] 2781 | 


ata "rre Sta गर (भाऊाशिनी गडी ॥ | 
करुया qua शिका (नवि क चानि ane | 
aaa fads 5216 डाबर तार nna ॥ 
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näërä AntAré gēli cándrábáli Ráhi : 
tard 98006 ara jata goóàálini sAhi || 
käthô düré gid dékhié ekA-khüni 1152 | 
sâätwäré hÀyià Ráhi tari pasa jaé ॥ 
In search of a boat went C'andrävali Radhska ; 
After her, all her milk-maid friends ; 
Having gone some distance, a boat is aeen (dékhié). 
Quickly Radhika goes to its side. 
p. 184, (वाटन ered ना शहि "rata az] । 
bólé calé nā páié pârärâ rámáni 
Another's wife ia not won (p&ië) by (mere) talk and (gallant) 
wa YE ७ 
p. 185, ciis stas tatit su काचि atd) | 
gópát&à kaja-ta, Kanhanii, chåyå ákhi bari 
In a secret deed, O Kanha, six eyes are barred (bari). 
p. 236, fagea नाथ ८काँएक्र इसी org an aa नारि कदौ | 
tribhubanaé-natha tomhe Hari | 
prábhu hAyid 11818 nahi kari | 
You are Hari, the Lord of the three worlds ; being the Master, 
you should not do so (lit. it should not be done : Kari). 
p. 289, saa ory cerata वहन ging #गंडकटन न | 
punämirä cándá tümhärä badana ghusié jágátá-jáne, la 
O, your face is proclaimed (ghusié) by the people of the world 
à as the moon of the full-moon night. 
p. 367, ch start Bice Sia किय Brea SE | 
शकय cae) छाक्षिटने किय काशत्र वाटन ॥ 
sónà bhängilé ache 59556, judié águná tape | 
purusá-néhà bhängilé, judié kähärä bapé ? || 
. अ gold is broken, there is a way—it ta joined (judié) by the 
heat of fire ; but if a man's love is gone, whose father 
(=what man) will restore it? ~~ 
There are numerous other instances of a similar type in the Sri- 
Krsena-Kirttana. The general tendency will be to explain the forms in &e 
-j8 as being in the indicative present, the ® -i- heing regarded as identi- 
cal with the € -i of the first person, and the 4-e only as a final lengthen- 
ing for reasons of metre. But "152, कत्रि4 pale, kärië, etc., are real 
passives, and it will be seen that in the instances quoted above, the 
passive construction gives a truer explanation of the passages than the 





future tenses in Early Middle Bengali: कविना + इच kárilá 4- hài —done + 


‘Skt. mayä + instr. -Ena: and this instrumental singular form became 
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— 


active first person: Na Ffas etec., thus represents the Carya forms like 
fam? efas? páviat, kariai—Sanskrit prapyaté, kriyaté. The passive 
was already decaying in Old Bengali; and in Middle Bengali it would 
be easily confused with the active first person from similarity in form. 
We may recall as a parallel instance the Gujarati use of the passive third 
person singular as the first person plural active: amë utürié, amé 05116 , 
ate., have been explained as being really passive forms (see ante). The 
“passive in its origin is connected with the reflexive, and the transition 
to the active is always easy. 

There was, again, in the early periods of Bengali, a confusion 
between the instrumental and the nominative’, from which the language 
even now is not wholly free. To give the instance of the pronouns: 
the old nominative was *£$, $15, *haü, hau for tbe first person singular 
[—aha-ka-m -aham, found as hakam in the Orissan inscriptions of 
Asoka): this is preserved in Gujarati and Brajbhakha as hū, haŭ. ङ, 
#15 hat, hau occur in the Old Bengali of the Caryäpadas ; and it was 
added to the past and future passive participles, to form active past and 


I» fanr káriláhó (Sri-Krsna-Kirttana) > «fect káriló > æfa kárilü > 
कितन KArilum > 35'*5* kórlum, also kóllum / did; #faai+e8 käribä+ — 
haü--/(o be done ~ I > faatt küribáhó (S.K. K.)> किरन käribô > ? 
Standard Colloquial w4 kórbó J shall do, Eastern Bengali *efax; २ 
Karimi > +f43 kärimu > किम karim. कत्म kôrmu etc. But the २ 
nominative इपे had was curtailed even in the Old Bengali period by the २: 
instrumental cara, 34 mó8, mas — Middle and New Bengali मुंडे mui— 3 


the ordinary nominative one, side by side with the plural form "rfe D 
=f ám'hji (< amhéhi-asmábhih) in Middle Bengali. So too, 


with the second person £2 tu=$Skt. tvam, instrumental csta, SF ४56, = < 


tui= Skt. tvaya + -éna. <A: m other modern Indo-Aryan languages _ 
the inflected past of th: active verb did not occur in Bengali in its ry 
earliest period. The past form of the transitive verb was the passive 
participle (adjective) qualifying what later became the object, and it 

was voverned by the subject in the instrumental E. =| 


» The future tense in the Eastern group of languages was also 4 = l 
- EE 


~ 











* 

2t; 
This ja a prominent feature ta the Magadhan languates. and the influence à = 

beto-Burman on theses langas ces at their fore stint period mas haver somethiag to t> 


this CE H. A Juescehics, Tibetan Grammar (Londen, 1 3 | > i 
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Passive participle governed by the instrumental nominative. And the 
distinction between the nominative and instrumental affixes in Magadhi 
Apabhraméa and Old and Early Middle Bengali was very slight—both 
ended in 48, 48, and the instrumental only had nasalisation originally, 
which was frequently dropped. In fact the nominative, the accusative 
and the instrumental were all confused as to their forms in Early Middle 
Bengali. "The transition from the decaying passive, which was less and 
less perfectly understood, to the active was therefore very easy, was 
indeed quite a matter of course, The passive use of the neuter verb 
is also common in Old and Middle Bengali : og., Sri-Krena-Kirttana— 

p. 364, शभा FECHA शुंग माहे, नांना डेशट्ळात्र भाडे | 

punyä kailé swággá jáié, nānā upAbhógá वाढ (—gamyaté, 
prapyate) 

Practising virtue, heaven is attained, and many enjoyments 
obtained. 

Exemples of the inflected passive are frequent in Middle Bengali 
literature. A few are given, taken from Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra 
Sen’s ‘Typical Selections from Bengali Literature ' (Vañga-Sahitya-« 
Paricaya, Calcutta University, 1914) : . 

From Vol. II.—Poems by Candidäsa, pp. 968 ff. : 

An gasta sta xcatea catfes cafes गन | 
nil(ä) mukutür(á) här(ä) mánóhár(À) sobhiti dékhié gale 
A charming necklet of blue pearls is seen handsome in her neck. 
wani tates «s कि afes | 
Abálá páráné età ki sáhié 
Can so much be endured in the life of a weak woman है 
porn Sea wm afe, afora sido टक | 
ksurër(ä) upár(á) Rádhár(À) básáti, nádité katié dé 
Rädhä's abode is on (the edge of) a razor, her body is cut at the 
(alightest) movement, 
A[gC मन CAN ८कांथा न। छनि | 
mänusé emAn(A) prém(&) kotha na sunié. 
Such love in man has nowhere been heard of. 
From the Caitanya-caritdmrta of Krsna-dàsa Kaviraja, p. 1223; 
मुनांडन CHM AIS SINISTE | 
Sie sr rss watt इहेएऊ॥...... 
efasfefania ay टेकन Cama "WIS | 
tapaa Féa याह ecw TRU 
A 40 | 
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Sánütán(á) 1८8718. gránthà Bhügábátamrteé | 

bhákti-bháktá-Krsná-táttwàá jāni jaha 118118 | 

Hári-bhákti-biláàs(A) gránthà kajlA baisnáb(A)-Acár(À) | 

bajsnüábér(A) kárttábyà jihad páiyé par(&) | 

Sanätana made the book Bhagavatamrta, from which are known 
the doctrines of bhakti and bhakta, and the nature of Krsna ; he 
made the book Hari-bhakti-vilasa, on Vaisnava ritual, in which 
"the duties of a Vaisnava are made to cross over, as it were (i.e. 
described in detail). 

Bhagavata, by Daivaki-nandana Simha, p. 844: 
Qr are (नि CHE ऊट Severe | | - 
je Ange dékhié sei Ange AlAnk&r/A) 

Jewels on every limb that is viewed. 


* 





EN. fafa «1 «fece sa ना tfaa बाजि | — 
ji ^ bini nā puchilé karo na janie 1811 — 
Pr No one’s family is known without asking | 
ù Instances like the above are fairly common in carly Bengali litera- * 
E = and it is not necessary to give further quotations. Maithili and , 


i Oriya, too, show similar forms, e.g.— 
r Maithili — Vidyäpati (Vangiya Sahitya Parishad edition) : 
p. 6, - कु 
| lakhai na päria, jétha kanétha 
LEZ. Cannot be distinguished, whether old or young. 
p- 9, : ० . "e. 
jata dékhala, tata kahahi na pária E 
Den. All that has been seen cannot be described. SERA 
r p. 19, * Wh ५. à 
padhahi na päria ákhara-páti - cR 
The rows of letters cannot be read. | . 
p. 21 
sé nahi dékhala je diya upämä 
That has not been seen with which a comparison can be made, 
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p. 360 SL. f 
saba taha sunia ajsana béwahärä | | | | 
That such is his behaviour is heard from all E. 

p. 39 





Madhu-ripu sama nahi dékhia sohüwana, 
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Nothing handsome like the Foe of Madhu ia seen. 
With which his comparison can be made. 
p. 4 
na jániya kiya karu móhana cora 
What this charming scamp may do ia not known. 
p. 499, 
kajjala-rüpa tua Kali kahiao Ganga kahié pani 
Bramhi-ghara Bramhäni kahié, Hara-ghara kahié Gauri 
In favour like lamp-black, thou art called Kal ; she is called 
Ganga when in watery form; in the home of Brahma, ts 
` called Brahmäni ; is called Gauri in the home of Hara. 
Oriya— From Jagannatha-dasa’s Dhruva-caritra (Contai edition) : 
Pp- 5, 
P kämpii (—kampyaté) tahara nijà déhi 
Her own body trembles. 
p. 33, 
déhà mani diséi, khárjurá-brksá-prayáà 
His body's measure is seen, like a date-palm. 
p. 11, 
dasa disi Andhakara, kichi hi na disi 
T'he ten quarters are dark, nothing is seen. 
The older literatures of Oriva and Maithili will undoubtedly 
" demonstrate the presence of the inflected passive, as a decaying form, 
no doubt, but still existent 
The so-called middle-voice (karma-kartr-vàcya) of Bengali, which 
we find in impersonal eonstructions, seems originally to have been this 
inflected -yá- passive : e.g. कननी Sta, kálási bháre, the jar becomes full ; 
कांश ८६८5७, käpäd chéde, the cloth gets torn; दहे काटे, bái kate, the book 
sells ; वॉल att, bas bhüngé the bamboo breaks; “1% चाटळ sikh bAjé the 
conch-shell is sounded ; ta, CCS, F1, SIC, वॉट, etc., are to be explained 
n as passive forms, derived from forms like sf«*? bhariai > sfa bhárié 
— fefext chindiai »fsfe« chindie, ss? katial > wia katie, ऊश्च 
- — bhañjiaï, or sf% bhangiai > sifv4 bhängië, या fant bâjiai > «119.4 bajié 
de etc., of Old and Early Middle Bengali. A similar use of the passive is 
known also to Sanskrit है 
me The inflected passive 18 also preserved in a curious idiomatic usage 


4 


t 
i 


>> in Modern Bengali, in which both its form and nature are disguised 
|) * We have expressions like «mre #14 ना ७ kaj káré nā shouldn't do this, 
—— * E ** | 
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afata शिम xime có a) rábibür-din mich khäy nā shouldn't eat fish on 
Sundays, अव VY नांच ना jwár holé này na shouldn't bathe when ७ uffering 
from fever, etc., eto., where the forms #14, «tu, aty ete., are used with the 
negative particle, and are apparently 3rd person indicative present, the 
subject, however, being difficult to find; and such expressions have a 
general prohibitive imperative force. In Middle Bengali there are 
instances of this construction: of. Sri- Krsna-Kirttana : p. 236, जडू efus 
CEA ना कत्रे prábhu hâyiä hénd na kari shouldn't do so, being the Master ; 
p. 185, cws xA aif खाडि ना FA 16008 háyilé Kanhani áráti na 
käri © Kanha, shouldn't yearn (too much) although there is desire ; 
p. 257, (कड Sta ना कडि॥ अव्र], kehá tard na káhie máráné none should 
speak of his death, etc., ete. The Middle Bengali forms in £ -i-, ¥ -i- indi- 
cate that this construction is a passive one originally ; काळ काव sl, 
& kaj káré nā is really état káryam na kriyaté: kriyaté would be 
efewz रद्रि, #4) kariai, kárie, káriin Middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit) and 
Old and Middle Bengali. As in the other cases, the passive nature of 
it was lost, and the active form, only apparently so, came in. Probably 
there was the influence of the similar imperative use of the optative, 
active and middle, and passive of Sanskrit. General’ statements in 
which the subject is not definite or important, are in the third person. 
But it is just likely that there was the passive originallv in such 
popular expression as— 
जागांटब्रत्र जळ माग्न कोम | 'छहो-ककत यांत्र बाग ॥ 
jámáüyér jányá máré has; gusthi-guddha khay mas | 
The goose is killed for the son-in-law, and the meat is eaten by the 
whole family ; - 
‘SF Cr AA CHCA | SIA CHA चत्र CACA || 
ék dey (dæy) bar dékhé | ar dey (dæy) ghar dékhé | 
(The daughter) is given (in marriage), taking into note (lit. seeing) 
either the bridegroom or hia family; 
and similar proverbial couplets. 
In the Sri-Krsna-Kirttana, there is a form in;€$ -iü which is 
rather puzzling. This is illustrated by the following examples ;— 
p. 140, are वाकिएठे जिले mías "aca | 
náá bündhité gid káriü jAtané 
Let us make an attempt to build (lit. bind) the bout 
p. 141, खन मकन aflan (मनी कब्रिझे sf» | 
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Bring all girl friends, let us hold a consultation 
together. 
p. 141, शमांत्र माजिळे नदि gc, (ममि eara SA | 
pâsärä 88110 dádhi dudhé, sé-si jibara upae 
Let us arrange our milk and curds for sale, that indeed 
is the means of livelihood. 
p. 204, नांना कूश FEAE aly 3914308 | 
कॉक fafa agate कविडे sara | 
nana phulá plutilà-ché majha Brndabane | 
taka pindhi Máthurá-kÀ káriü gamané | 
Flowers of many kinds have blossomed in the middle of 
Vrndavana ; 
Wearing these, let us go to Mathura. 
p. 253, दबूनाक «19:9 चांदी «fam ANAC । 
Jámuná-kà jaii Radha, láyiá sakhi-gané 
Let us, O Radha, go to Yamuna, taking (her) girl-friends. 
p. 270, «fa face sree aya । 
dádhi biké jaii Mathura 
Let us go to Mathura to sell curds. 
p. 292, »«« ate aes SSS x4 | 
sitwaré Radha 1018 1810 ghárA 
Let me take Radha quick to her home. 
p. 310, वानी coratfacs fa vera | 
bási corayité káriü jatané 
Let us make an effort to steal the flute. 
* p. 345, यांत्रडा safes ami भव अन ATA | 
bärâtä puchiü Radha sábá jana thane 
Let us ask for news, O Radha, from every body. 
p. 347, कबमऊनांक DÉS [एव्र efaca | 
- kádámá-tálà-kÀ jáiü cittërä härise 
Go to the foot of the Kadamba tree, with joy in mind, 


This $B -id form appears to be an equivalent of the passive impera- 


E ‘tive: in meaning it is always optative or imperative. In an example 


like 413» cotatfacé #faB vera, wfam mera is in all likelihood from a form in 
| ‘the passive= Skt. kriyatäm yatnah; wiS=of. gamyatüm ; याग्रजा afec 
—värtt& prechyatäm. The above instances in 28 -iü probably 
represent n mixed form, with the old है -i- infix of the passive plus a new 


uu 9! L he wa à ~q 
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B - affix, which is hard to account for. Probably it is the 3rd impera- 
tive singular affix, $-u»-tu: of calatu > calaü, Old and Middle Bengali 
calu, later 53€ cálu-k ; with possible influence of the छै - affix of the first 
person ( -haü, of. above, for the singular, and <-wé&, -wó <-mo, -mah 
for the plural) when the sense is ‘let us,’ and of the 5 -u affix of the 2nd 
person (as in *८जा 54 tO calu—calahu, where -hu == -sva of the Skt. 
ülman?pada), present and imperative, when the 2nd imperative is 
meant (as in rasants ete forces fac above) This -iu is also found in 
old Bengali: e.g. Carya 15, 415 519 $ bata jàiu go the way. 


ANALYTICAL FORMATION OF THE PASSIVE IN BENGALI. 

The inflected passive is a fossil in Bengali: the living method is 
analytical and periphrastic. The following are the ways in which the 
passive is formed in Bengali : 

I am seen=(1) आनि crm बाडे àmi dékhà jai, (2) "farce (Bets, समाए) 
caai wa âmäké (ämäy, âämäré) dékha jay, (3) starts (Brats, Sls) RAA 
यांग Amâke (amay, Amäré) dékhán jay, 4) sf (चा "fs Ami dékha padi 
(5) Brace (Bray, Brae) (नया =a âmäke (ämäy, ämärëé) dékhà hay, 
(6) सामि #2 इह Ami drstá hai. 

Of these (1), (4), and (6) are true passives (karma-väcya), and these 
correspond to the passive forms of English, French and other Modern 
Indo-European languages. The other forms, (2), (3) and (5) are in- 
stances of the neuter construction (6hdva-vacya) in Bengali. All the 
above forms are used in Bengali, but there are slight shades of difference 
in their meaning 

(1) खानि cea बाड़े Ami dékhä jai 7 am seen is best explained as being 
composed of the past participle adjective in खा - and « 71 jā to go, which 
assumes the function of the substantive verb. But this form, though 
allowable, would not ordinarily be regarded as very idiomatic or 
natural in Bengali: the passive proper, with the object in the nomina- 
tive, would not be regarded as a construction natural to the language, 
especially when the nominative is a definite person. But an indefinite 
and general statement can he easily made with an impersonal construc- — — 
tion in the passive: e.g. c wa dékhd jay (subject Ew! ih& this, it | 
understood) if is seen; शनि qm xm» yüdi bala jay if it is said; cara 
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the native speaker has this preference for the neuter construction, with 
the nominative-object in the dative, e.g. arat (मथा शंग्र or stare A 
fu üámüké dékha jay, hay. The conscious use of the passive would 
bring in a certain amount of emphasis; and to make a statement. 
emphatic or definite, the dative with टक -kē is preferred to the accusa- 
tive or nominative without any inflection, when we are speaking of a 
sentient or animate being: for instance, 416 डाक mute dākå call a 
porter, but yoce छांक muté-ke dàkà call the porter, or WCE "ग्रम! ate 
muté kë piysa dad give the porter his hire; cst? 521" góru cárüy tends 


kine, but दभाक्ररक 3/3 ate góruke ghis dad give the cow grass. So arat — 


(atata, BS) (कथा 2127 AmAkeé (Amäré, Amäy) dékha jay would be preferred, 
as the idea is definite so far as the object of sight is concerned, to «fa 
C *! थाटे Ami dékha jai where जानि &mi, although formally nominative, 
is in sense really the oblique or accusative. Names of inanimate 
objects as a rule do not take ८क -kē when they are in the objective 
or dative: hence Wa ८४41 ara ghar dékhà jay the house ts seen (not 
qace ghür-ké) where 44 ghar can be easily parsed as being the subject 
of the passive sentence. (This reminds one of the ‘high-caste’ and 
‘caste-less’ nouns of Dravidian.) arf ca वांगे Ami dékha jai, however, 
would seem to be the older form, and start Cat गाउ amüké dékhàá jay 
later. Œt ea) थारे Ami kara jai / am done would be bad Bengali, because 
here the first personal pronoun would require the टक, -kē as it is very 
definite, and #4) real kâr& jáóà is rather vague: the passive would not 
be used when both the subject or object and the verb are so very 
indefinite, and therefore the construction would be regarded as clumsy. 
But आमि «at we Ami dháràá jai / am caught would be quite correct, as 
“ai dhâr& refers to a definite action. 

(2) जागाटक ( or sfata, Sata ) cri ata AMAKE (6715-76, dmay) dékha 
jay J am seen, or, with a slight potentiality implied, J may be seen (=they 
can see me). There is a difficulty in explaining c**! dékha. Generally 
- jt is looked upon as a verbal noun in जा -&, derived ultimately from the 
passive participle in -tá- of Indo-Aryan the nominal use of which is 
also quite common in Sanskrit. It would thus be explained as meaning 
with regard to me, a seeing goes on (or takes place). The occurrence of 
(3) stary पाचन aa Amäké 081181) jay, with regard to me, a seeing takes 
place would lend countenance to the above explanation. But it would 
seem that in an expression like खामाटक oaen wn, (ना is really a passive 
gran il adjective, and the whole construction is in the impersonal 
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which is so characteristic of the Western and Southern Indo-Aryan 
languages. wiat (थ| aa would be best explained as being, literally, 
with regard to me, it ts seen. 

If we had evidence from Old and Middle Bengali remains on this 
point, we might expect a solution of the difficulty. But the passive 
with the past participle in खा -à was not at all a popular form, and 
rather rare is its occurrence in the plain direct narration of Middle 
Bengali verse. Stray instances in the Sri-Krsna-Kirttana like cars etc 
aia tómhá jaibé mārå ( —xtfes, अद्रि, मांत्र márita, maria, mär-4 ; 
- Modern माड! < xifs + खा affix, pleonastic, mara « mária -à ) you will get 
killed (p. 33), वाकिन कांडे bándhilà jai becomes tied up, is put in bonds, 
(p. 71—where we have the old passive participle adjective in डेन -il-, 
which has now become obsolete in the literary language, but is occa- 
sionally heard in the dialects, and is quite a common form in Middle 
Bengali, e.g. cm atfa हटाई ratri last night च भड atfa gátà 75077, Foren GH 
judäilä dudh milk that is cooled, efan मांडून sutilA manus sleeping man, 
zf«" वा चिनौ bhukhilá büghini famished tigress in Kavikankana, पड्न 34 
duhila dudhu milk that is drawn in the Caryä 33, ete., ete.) indicate 
that the passive participle is the form associated with this construction. 
We can also compare the Caryapada expression qufen sta (212) bad-hila 
jai (33. 2) increases, where apparently «ef bad-hila = ३16 ७४01119 = 
वङ्ग baddhilla, that is, 4{$5+%4 vardhita+ilé, a passive participle, 
with ,/sm! ja. The transition from the real passive made up of the 
participle and the verb, with the object proper in the nominative, to 
the neuter construction with the nominative-object in the dative and 
the participial passive in tho impersonal, would be very easy ; and such 
a state of things has its parallel in the other cognate languages. 

The origin of this # or x! jā passive has undoubtedly been influenced, 
as Beames had suggested,’ by the old -ijja- passive of Apabhramsa. 
We have the -ijja- forms in Prakrit and Apabhramsa on the one hand, 
and the wid forms in the modern languages on the other; the middle 
is blank, and these two must be linked together by a transitional state 
of things not represented in linguistic remains, when the -ijja- was 
slowly assuming a new role as a root—when it was merging into the j& 
root,ias it were. It would seem that the neuter passives (deponents) 
like marijjai-mriyáté dies first took up an analytical form; because 


* Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Aryan Languages, Vol Hl (1879), pp. 73-74. is "a 
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marijjai is equivalent in meaning to marai or maré, and the -jjai could 
easily be regarded as a form of jai from ९38, giving rise to the analysis 
mari jai ( = fau 414 )& being dead, goes. The occurrence in the speech 
of the compound verb would help such an analysis. Once this analysis 
was established, there would not be any bar in forming other tenses and 
verb forms from ,^jà. In Middle Bengali, analysed forms of the above 
type (an indeclinable in € - or gai -iyà + ym ja, mostly with neuter 
verbs) are very common; e.g. in the Sri-Krana-Kirttana, sf st®e cAli 
jaiha depart ; *tfs cs MA pádi gēla dithi, the sight was cast; Sif ste 
bhángi jáé gets broken ; cara afa cta zra mórá máji geld MANE, my mind 
became attached ; afSsa wee padiya jáib&, you will fall; f arf 
maria jüibi wilt die, etc., ete. An Old Bengali instance is खदजचि sf 
avasari jai < «aaaf avasarijjai, deponent of ava + ,/ sr = move, in the 
Caryapadas (32.4). The modern passive or neuter with the खा -& parti- 
ciple would seem to be of later origin. The potential sense which one 
can attach to the passive in wal ja, and which is never present in the 
passive with ,/ hå, seems to point at the -ijja- origin of the former: 
for the old potential or optative had -ejja- in Prakrit, and the confusion 
between the passive and the optative, already noted, might just be 
continued in the analytical form. 

As has been noted above, the -ijja- form seems to have been 
foreign to Magadhi Prakrit and Magadhi Apabhramsa, the source of 
Bengali; because no -ij- forms are found in the relics of the inflected 
passive preserved in Bengali and other Magadhan languages, only -1- 
forms. The formation of the analytical passive with -jà- may thus 
have been brought about in Old Bengali through contact with and 
influence of Western dialects having -ijja- > -ij-, -j-. 

(3) खोगाएक (थेन qta àmáké dékhán jay Z am seen, I may be seen, lit. 
with regard to me, a seeing goes on or takes place. This form of passive 
is one of the oldest constructions in Bengali: it occurs in the Carya@pe- 
das, and it is quite plentiful in Middle Bengali, e.g. (Caryà 2) «444 ate 
dharana na jai cannot be held, (35. 1) कङ्च न BTS kahana na jai cannot 
be described, Cada भास lépana jai, (4. 3) ? is entangled or smeared Sri- 
Krsna-Kirttana, p. 38, ato fafus wea नां sta làlátá-likhità khándáná 


ni jàà that which is written on the forehead cannot be averted ; p. 58, आव 


«ad न। ato prand dháránà nā jae life cannot be endured, etc Instances 
from other Middle Bengali works need not be given: they are fairly 


common, and may be found in any page of a Middle Bengali hook 
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In Modern Standard Bengali, this construction is falling into disuse, but 
it is fully preserved in the East Bengal dialects. The employment of 
this खन -ana --या jā passive is impersonal, and it is on the lines of (2). 
It would seem to have originated from an unconscious analysis 
of the verbal adjectives, passive, in -aniya(ka): the line of development 
was probably karaniyaka > karanijja(y)a > कर्वान sta *karani jaé > 
कवन ला. küráná jae, so pathaniyaka > padhanijja(y)a, १७ mre, "एन 
(735 ) S14, *padhani jáe, pád(h)ánà jāē etc. The intermediate form in 
this process of analysis, कवनि sera, शऽनि बाज, is not preserved in Bengali, 
but it is represented, doubtless, by Old Baiswari forms like barani jäya, 
Kahani jai etc. in Zulasidasa. We may note that an expression like . 
ना "m कहान Nd jaya káháné would be quite natural in Middle Bengali, 
and the 4 - intr káháné might be a reminiscence of the older form in 
g-i. The analysis into a noun in 84+ ,/1 -ana + ,/jà took place before 
the Old Bengali period: and once this analysis hecame accepted, the 
transposition of the noun and the verb, and the insertion of the nega- 
tive particle ना, between the noun and the verb, which is so frequent in 
negative constructions of this type in Middle Bengali, became easy: 
7-83 ना "ts sáhán nā jüy, ना यात्र नशन nā jay sáhán it cannot be borne ; but 
curiously enough, ना 484 313 is not found, although *£4 414 न| is commonly 
met with in modern speech: the reason being probably that ना na 
which qualifies the verb must not be separated from it by the noun. 

In Middle Bengali we have a few cases where there is apparently a 
verbal noun in #-4: e.g., faata ना wm ca nibürá nā jäyä ré cannot be 
prevented (Vanga-Sahitya-Paricaya, p. 981); so cam ना aa bold na jaya 
cannot be described. There is no form in Modern Bengali corresponding 
toit: the absence of the -a(*) -nâ(-nâ) in such cases is in all likelihood 
due to haplology. 

(4) आमि cre) fs Ami dékha padi J am seen, I happen to be seen, lit. 
I fall seen. This construction, apparently an old one, is essentially idio- 
matic, and strictly speaking it should come under the consideration of 
the characteristic ‘compound verbs* of Modern Indo-Aryan, The use 
of the ,/*5 pád is restricted to a few verbs only, and as Beames has fully 
noticed it, it indicates accidence as well as finality more than anything 
else. (नया dékhd, etc. is best explained as a passive participial adjective. - 
The modern Dravidian employment of a root pad, to form the passive, | 
has been noted by Beames and others, but it would seem that it is a 
matter of coincidence. The old Dravidian speech did not possess a 
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passive form, but the employment of obviously the same root in the 
two groups of Indian speeches, Aryan and Dravidian, is interesting; 
and it is only one of numerous points of similarity which demonstrate 
the fundamental agreement between the speakers of the languages of 
the two groups in their habits of thought. The impersonal construction 
with ,/*'5 pad ( e.g. 'खामाटक ai भए ámáké dékhàá pAdé ) is unknown. 

(5) Brace (नचा कब्र ámáüke dékha hay J am seen (i.e., they see me) ; lit. 
with regard to me, a seeing takes place (or there is a seeing). Here we 
have apparently a verbal noun (we never say आगि cea) € Ami dékha hii 
where "tí is the nominative). The action indicated by the verb is the 
important idea in this construction: compare for instance, जाँग्रो 417 márá 
jay or भाड] 10S mara pade, gets struck or killed, dies, which states just a 
fact, without any emphasis on the actual act, but araj #3 mär& hay 
lit the striking or killing takes place; aù (भन dékhá gélA came in 
sight, but ca #24 dékh& 18118 a seeing took place. This construction 
seems to be a modern one. (The root w& hi in Bengali, as used here, 
really represents two roots, as and bhü of Skt., which have merged 
into one.) ` | 

(6) आमि #2 ३३ Ami drstä hái J am seen is a learned form and has a 
modern look too, and it is found in high-flown speech only. It looks 
like a translation of the English passive, employing the Sanskrit passive 
participle to avoid any ambiguity that might result if the native passive 
participle in खा -à were employed. It would not be remarkable, how- 
ever, to find it in Middle Bengali, as Sanskrit passive participles have 
been introduced by the score into the language since its birth. 

The root weg ach is used with the past participle to form a sort 


10 ./as—*as-a-ti> ahai of Prakrit ^ áhaj, hai of Hindi; ahé of Marathi, and of 
Sindhi; haj of Magahi; and se hüy (net cs19 84 hod, huë = hoi = bhavati) of 
Bengali. Magahi has kept ha < as and ho, bha <bhi separate: eg. past tense halai 
from /as. but hól, bhël from 4/bhû Modern Bengali phonology would support the viow 
that a/y hi is really ./* बढ़ Ah: og. sfera «fera káribé, dhâribé ete. drop the * -i in the 
modern colloquial and umlaut the «A to @ 6: wc, « आन kórbé, dhórbé; but whore the 
root enda in a * -h there isnoumlaut: asis râhibé ^ st* råbe. not robs, from 4/4* rah ; 
wo afer sÁhibà > »*cz, सव sAibéd, 508, afma báhibà ^ काव ७३७७, aet· 18106, > era 1806 ; 
from afera láhibà ; similarly, aftr &áhibà ^ *बश्प्य 8006 > करव håbe: but quite early 
the form इ" एव h&ibé came to be employed in literature for *afsta Ahibé. doubtless though 
the confusion with «८८३ hö cbhü. Of. 954*«fm-—afsimnáA + Ahilé > nAhilà,« + *«fgt« 
—afers ni+Ahibé>ndhibé The ./bhü » ८६1 118 had forms $5 ere cut hóé, hiyé, hoi, 
etc., which have merged into sv hây The past base wên hAilA represents ,/at Ah 

Bengali hind the other past base ten, करित ७७18 bhAyild from ,/bhü 
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of passive perfect i mostly in connection with nouns inanimate or nouns 
that are names of lower animals, which are subjects of the predicate, 
e.g. 9 डे Stata शङ] Bice 6 081 Amar pådā Aché this book has heen read by 
me, where sfiata amir governs गको pádà wh ich predicates *7 ७81, the 
subject of @tce &ché , xis «ai Bice mach dhárá Ache fish have been caught 
(ie., fish that have heen caught are); 2 कथा AFCA tal AUS e ४8015 
säkälér jana áché this is known to everybody ; 4 a= cei #51 fen à bli tō 
pada chili this book indeed had been read before, cte., ete. 

Two other idiomatic forms of the passive may be noted. 4/54 câl go, 
to express the idea of possibility or continuance, ocours with the verbal 
noun in si -& which governs the personal object in the dative with टक 
-ké, and the inanimate object or object which is the name of a lower 
animal in the accusative. The construction is impersonal: e.g.. चाँज्य्रा 
छान khaoa cálé can be eaten, (नया 5 नन dekhá colli the seeing went on. 
(“याँ kha eat in the sense of suffer takes the verbal noun sts mar a beat- 
ing, and is conjugated actively, to denote 10 be beaten. This idiom 
occurs in other Indo-Aryan languages, as well as in Dravidian. 

The impersonal and indefinite use of the passive is a noticeable 
feature in Modern Bengali. When one is not sure whether to use the 
honorific forms in speaking to an individual, recourse is taken to the 
passive impersonal to avoid any chance of giving offence by using the 
ordinary non-honorifie: e.g., कि कत्रा t ki kara hay what do you do? 
literally, what is done (by you)? instead of the honorific stafa कि करब्रन 
Apni ki kárén or the inferior of कि कड tumi ki k&rá. So (काथा थाका ga 
kotha thaka hay where do you live? ete. Cf, also the indefinite expres” 
sions “ta caen ae dhôrè néóà jak let it be granted ; af" ani इयर or sm 
jadi bala hay, jay if it is said that; «eta feca stem ata ai khan diye 
jada jay na one cannot go by this way, where Wem stu 3800 jay is 
probably from *jaijjai passive with -ijj-; ef. sara ra ata «1 ekhán 
diye jay nā one does not, one should not go by this way, where ata jay = 
*jaiai, passive in -ia-. 

The passive construction (karmani prayäga) which is 8 notable 
feature for the past tense of transitive verbs in Hindi, Gujarati and 
other New Indo-Aryan languages, was also characteristic of Old Bengali. 
The past tense is a participial adjective, which qualifies the object when 


the verb is transitive, and takes up the gender and number of the — 


object, the subject being put in the i nstrumental ; and it is an adjective | 


- 


—— AT, t 


qualifying the subject, taking up its gender and number, when the verb — 
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ह bhüt khäibâ / shall eat rice is for Old Bengali 4, 7% डाऊ «T£4 mui, 


' + 
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— As in the past tense, the transitive verb future is in form and origin a 
8 ४ T > >. | 
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is intransitive. Old and Middle Bengali show occasional relics of this 
Prakritic construction, but the active use with the pronominal affixes 
attached to the past participle was fully established in Middle Bengali. 
Thus, ¢.g., we have in the Caryäpadas instances like— 

yf Safe cafafa write (8. 2) e 

khunti upádi 1181111 käcchi 

Taking off the peg, the rope was loosened ; 

COTE wara cara चलिनि शांटकुत्रि गानी (10. 6) 

tohora antaré môë ghalili hadéri mali 

For thy sake the necklet of hones haa been thrown away by me ; 

YRS नात्त्रनी छानी (28. 3) 

gaanata lageli dali 

The branches touched the sky ; 

cafe हांडेनी ; arf cire) (28. 4) 

seji chàili . . . rāti póhàáili 

T'he bed was made ; the night was passed ; 

थद्रिती...८नशो (49. 2) 

gharini leli 

A wife was taken ; 

किहिनि «aate (50, 7) 

phitili sabarali 

Was broken the Sabara’s nature or qame ; 
etc., where the feminine affix E, ẹ -ï is added to the past base in #4 -il- 
when the object (—subject with an intransitive verb) is feminine, show- 
ing the common early New Indo-Aryan affix -1 (<-ia <-ika). In the 
Sri-Krsna-Kirltana, the passive construction for the transitive verb is 
absent, but the adjectival use of the participle for the intransitive past, 
in examples like हनिया वाही calili Rahi Radhika went, is fairly common. 

The Bengali future (in #4 -ib-), now active in form and use, was 

similarly originally passive and neuter, being derived from Old Indo- 
Aryan future passive participle in -tavya. aif 4154 ami jaiba is really 
for 3€ | हेव mui j&ibô of Early Middle Bengali ==f shall qo ; tth = STE + 
cl jüiba-J-hó-—/ will go4-; the original construction was qe 84 
mui jüiba 5४511. maya yütavyam (neuter construction), without the 
affixed pronoun, #t8c41 jáibó making it a finite verb. So आमि sr» थॉडेव 


mai bhata kháiba —mayà bhaktam khäditavyam (passive construc tion). 
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verbal adjective qualifying the object. 
e.g.— 


Traces of this original passive 


Caryà 6 990€ cere | 
tumhé hóiba (—yusmäbhir bhavitavyam) 
You w Ug he ; 
Caryà एलकाङ्‌ कहि 18 कत्रिद निवास | 
Künhu, kahi gai Kariba nivása ? ( —nivüsah kartyavyah) 
O Kanhu, where will thou go and dwell ? 
Carya 10-..(डा जग क्रिय (= कत्रिव) म (NÉ, cl) मात । 
tdé-sama kariba ma sánga (—kartavyó mayä sangah) 
With thee I shall have commerce ; 
Carya 29—37 fafa ffas | 
mai dibi piricchä (dibi—*diabba-+-ia= *ditavya-+-ika 
fem.—Skt. 71895 ditavya prechä) 
By me an enquiry is to be given (=I shall institute a 
discussion) 


THE CAUSATIVE PASSIVE. 

















The Causative Passive, or Potential Passive—‘ a causative that “a ; 
assumed a reflexive or passive meaning '—has been fully discussed by 
Hoernle and Tessitori," It occurs in Bengali also. In modern Gujarati 0) 
this causative passive is the only common form in use, the original -i- — — 
passive has passed over to the active voice, and in the present indicative — | 
first person plural only 

Examples from Middle Bengali — गा 

Sri-Krena-Kirttana : p. 89, cafe «m cd माडाँगानौ carts séhi éhà páthé 20 / 
mähädäni boli, he is called the chief toll-collector in this highway 
p. 186, c ना Sree (यान jénha na chádáé ghola so that the butter-milk — 
is nol scattered 

Modern Bengali— * 

cas बनाय, bés mandy fits nicely, looks well कथाएँ! Sin saia ना 
káthà-tà 01518 Sunday nā the story does not hear nice, is not to be regard led 
as welcome ; कथाछि STateatce, kAthá-tà câäräiyäché the news has been spread ; 
cA डान aren wera aco, fea cure faeta aa së bhálá-máünus káháy bite, 
kintu lök subidhär nay he is spoken of as an honest man, but he is not of 


29 


ih Gaudian Grammar, § 454; Grammar of Old Western Rajasthani, Fi a! us 


7 L À x 
Le, 9 
e LT p. 


56 bolai pâtäräni she was called the chief queen; p. 48: dé 


N called the prince of charms — oi 
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the qood sort ; ace fes cav seu ना é-té kintu dos khándáy na but the 
evil is not averted by this ; यङ as SS cara ara eu 1806 pärkhäy t 
dós bir hAy the more it is tested the larger the tale of faults that come out ; 
Qn aara wu कान Aua dul párbür jányáà kan bédhäy the ear is pierced to 
put on earrings ; 451 SS थावरा” cauta ना 618 tata p dékhábé nā this 
will not show so bad, etc., etc. : the sense in a" as above, 
is impersonal | 

Cf. Oriya— Dhruva-caritra of Jagannatha-dasa (Contai edition), p. 8; _ 
















"T mädhye tu bóláu sunasira {hou art called Sunasira among the 
| p. 26: dwädäsä áksárá mántrá-r&j& & bolái of twelve syllables this 
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THE PREHISTORIC SKULL OF BAYANA, 


Rat BAHADUR B. A. Gurre, F.Z.S., F gii 
Memorial Collection ; Lecturer in Anthropology and Ancient 
History, University of Calcutta ; Member, Government 






Curator, Victoria 


Historical Records Commission 


(1) In 1903 Mr. Wolff found an old skull when excavations for 
a bridge on the Bayana-Agra Railway were being made on one bank of 
the Gambhir River near Bayana in the Bharatpur State, Rajputana. 
[६ lay 35 feet below the level of the bed of the river. It was sent 
to the Bombay Natural History Society, and the late Lt.-Col 
K. R. Kirtikar of that Society forwarded it to the Anthropological 
Institute of Bombay. Dr. Modi, the Honorary Secretary of that ~ 
Institute, sent it to Dr. Arthur Keith, M.D., F.R.S., Conservator 
of Museum, Royal College of Surgeons of England. The latter has 
given his expert opinion, comparing it with three other skulls and 
adding useful diagrams to illustrate it. I am obliged to Dr. Modi 
for allowing me to make use of a part of this valuable research. 

In the Bayana skull the nasal bones are preserved. Its sagittal 
suture is almost closed and the coronal suture is closing. *A peculiar 
anomaly," says Dr. Keith, “is present; the mastoid region of the 
temporal bone has fused' with the neighbouring part of the parietal 
on the left side. Its bones are stained a light brown: are dense and 
hard: the crevices and recesses are filled with a fine sandy loam. It is 
a cranium of small size. Its maximum length is 178 mm. and 


width 127 mm. The height of the vault above the ear passages 


is 108 mm. It is therefore narrow in comparison to its length 


—— and its width index is 71. It is also narrow in comparison to its 
|. height.” P 

ri, Thus it is shown by Dr, Keith to be the cranium of a man 
who had a small head which was narrow in comparison to its length 
and height. He compared it with about 500 skulls of people of 
various parts of the Indian Empire, now at the Royal College of 
Y Physicians collected by Sir Havelock Charles and others, He found 
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it allied to that of a tvpical male Veddah. He also found that 
the Bayana skull belongs to the racial type to which Risley applied 
the term Aryo-Dravidian, and notes that the inter orbital width be- . 
tween the internal angular processes is 22 mm., between the inner 
border of the right and left lachrymal grooves is only 16 mm. 

He points out that the nasal bones are compressed and prominent 
very different from the short flat depressed nasal bones of typical Veddah 
and Dravidian skulls. It is also recorded that in the Bayana skull the 
zygomatic arches and cheek bones projected well bevond the width of 
the skull. He finally adds that of the close resemblance of skulls the 
value lies in the fact that they may yet serve as evidence of the persis- 


LA 


tency of type. 


i 
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adhering so firmly that it would be difficult, in cleaning them, to obtain न | 


(2) On these skulls Mr. E. Vredenburg, Superintendent, Geological 
Survey. favours me with the following interesting remarks at my re- 
quest :-- In the absence of any precise information regarding the 
constitution of the alluvium surrounding the Bayana skull and the 
details of the superincumbent strata, we have but one fact to guide us, 
the depth at which it occurred, alleged to be 35 feet. The rivers of the 
region are, at the present day, not depositing, but eroding agents. The 
impression, conveyed by the record of a specimen from so great a depth 
first is, therefore, that it must be of considerable antiquity. It should 
be kept in mind that these rivers are liable to sudden floods which might 
disturb and redistribute the alluvium without removing it. I doubt 
whether the alluvium would be disturbed by these floods to a depth of 
as much as 35 feet, but I have no information on the subject and I am » 
not aware of the publication of any precise observations. Moreover the 


topographical circumstances of the actual locality would have to be taken — 


into account 

'" Failing direct information, we have to fall back on the— charac 
ters of the actual specimen. As noticed by Mr. Keith, its colour implies … 
a lengthy sojourn in the alluvium. The skull was fractured across — 
when it reached me, and 1 notice that the colour extends right through 





skull, regarding encrusting material, when it was found. The fossil 
remains of animals which have been found in India in formations of un- 
doubtedly pleistocene age, are generally encrusted with sand grai 


the perfectly smooth and beautifully preserved surf iyana 


De ei ; 


X al 


the substance of the bone. I know nothing of the condition of the 
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skull. Still, we must beware of attaching too much importance to this 
difference. If the Bavana skull was found in a fine-grained silt of the 
nature of “loess " so abundantly developed in the Bayana region, its 
condition, whatever its antiquity, would be very different from that of 


the bones found in the coarse-grained pleistocene formations of the 


Narabada and Godavari. These bones are generally more or less miner- 
alised, which is not the case with the Bayana skull, but, again, | would 
not place too much reliance on this differencé. Human remains have 
not been found in these formations, but they have yielded human relies 
in the shape of a paloeolithic implement discovered in the Narbada 
formation. The characters of this implement as also the general charac- 
ter of the fauna, indicate a rather early stage of the pleistocene. All 


the human remains of that period found in Europe belong to the very 


peculiar extinct type known as the Neanderthal race, while, according" 


to Mr. Keith, the Bayana skull exhibits no particularly abnormal fea- 


tures when compared with modern races. In our total ignorance con- 
cerning the physical characters of the early inhabitants of India, this 


does not definitely establish a difference of age 

Taking everything into consideration, we may say that the Bayana 
skull is certainly not recent; but, whether it-might be two thousand 
years old or twenty thousand. we have, at present no means of deter- 
mining. Our knowledge of Indian post tertiary geology is scanty. It 
would be of the utmost importance, in the present instance, to entrust 


fo a competent geologist, a thorough investigation of the post tertiney 


geology of the Bayana neighbourhood 


(3) I wish to add that Veddahas are natives of Ceylon. *‘ Vedans 
of Madras and Mysore are supposed to be the remnants of the earliest 
inhabitants of the peninsula (of India) and identical with the Deddas of 
Ceylon.’ (Thurston). They are not found in tracts north of Mysore. 
[t will thus be seen that the Veddahas are not the people whose remains 
are likely to be found in the north of the Vindya mountains, 

Dr Arthur Keith's measurements of the Bayana skull have been 
very accurately taken and most conveniently illustrated. He is right 
in assigning it to the Aryo-Dravidians. Local environments however 
lead me to believe that this Bayane skull belonged to a Bhar, an abori- 


ginal tribe inhabiting the Bharatpur State. The cephalic length of the 





present somewhat civilized and mixed up representatives of the race 
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shows that out of 100 living specimens measured by Sir Herbert Risley 
17 range from 175 to 180, while the specimen before us is 178. Mak“ 
ing allowance for the skin and hair covering the scalp in living subjects. 
we shall not be wide of the mark if we say that these are probably the 
people who were allied to the man whose skull we have been exami- 
ning. Out of the measurements of the breadth of the skull of the 100 
Bhars, that of 7 range from 120 to 131. That is a small proportion, 
but it is accounted for by the facts that they had great struggles with 
Aryan Guptas and the Mongals or Moslems of the west,—medium and 
broad-headed races. Intermixture must have taken place among 
them in several cases, and general evolution due to civilization must 
have added to some developinent of their crania, As a proof of what 
I thus guess, I lay stress on the fact that two of the bones of this 
skull have got fused on the left side. Fused bones are found rarely. 
hut they show a disproportionate evolution of the brain which could 
not keep place with the growth of the bones of the skull, and 
foreed nature to overlap. The mastoid region of the temporal bone 
has therefore fused with the parietal bone. That marks a very 
primitive or early stage. The Bhars are still found in the locality 
of Bayana, and a little to the north. There are about 91,357 of them - 
in Azamgad, 73,944 in Gorakhpur. 59,986 in Ghazipur, 58,860 in 
Balia, 42.631 in Benares, 26.869 in Faizabad, &c. As Bayana is 
situated in the Bharatpur State, its very name shows signs of its origin 
-ifrom*the name of the tribe Bhar. There are many very old Indian 
temples in and about the town, which have been turned into 
mosques by the Moslem invaders. One of these temples bearing date 
A. D. 1043 mentions Jadon Raja (the Jadhavs of the present day). 
There is a red sand-stone pillar bearing an inscription of Vishnu- 
vardhana, a tributary of Samudragupta dated A. D, 372, Jadon King, 
Bijapal's descendants rule Karauli this day, He was killed by a 
nephew of Mahmud Ghazni. Bayana is mentioned in Ain-i-Akbari 
as having in former times been the capital of the province of which 
even Agra was but a dependent village! 
Dr. Oppert thinks that they are the Bharatas, a mountain tribe 
mentioned in connection with the Shabaras and with the Berberas 
or Barbarians. One Surah, the chief of Surauli, wished to marry 


१ Fleet, Gupta Inscription, p. 257. 
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a high caste Rajput girl and was murdered by her relations. He is 
still remembered as a ghost. 

Sir C, Elliott tells ns that in prehistoric days, Oudh was an 
uninhabited forest country, after the Surajbansis were literally 
banished, and was ruled over by aborigines called Bhars. This great 
revolution seems to be satisfactorily explained by the conjecture that 
the Bhars were the aborigines whom the Aryans had driven to the hills 
and who swarming down from thence not long after the beginning 
of the Christian era. overwhelmed the Aryan civilization even in 
Ayodhya itself, and drove the Surajbansis under Kanaksen to emigrate 
into distant Gujerat They spread themselves over all the plains 
between the Himalayas and that spur of the Vindhya range, which 
passes through the south of Mirzapur. There, they are found even 
now. They are dark-complexioned, ill-favoured, and of mean stature 
with nomadic and predatory habits. In fact (says a Settlement 
report) throughout Oudh, and the eastern part of the N. W. Provinces, 
every town the name of which does not end in pur, abäd, or mau is 
assigned to the Bhars. The universal tradition of southern Oudh 
proves, that these princes conquered by Nasir-ud-din Muhammad, King 
of Delhi, in 1246 A.D. were Bhars, and that the whole of the south of 
the province as far as Ghagra was included in their dominions. They 
are so very ancient a tribe, that they are supposed to be the Bhayas of 
the Mahabharat subdued by Bhimsen in his eastern expedition. 

Mr. William Crooke says that the most probable supposition is, 
that the Bhars were a Dravidian race. This is borne out by their 
appearance and physique which closely resemble that of the undoubted 
non-Aryan aborigines of the Vindhyan Kaimur plateau. Married men 
among them are buried, or their corpses thrown into running water, 

It hax been stated that prehistoric people like the Veddhas 
originally lived all over 1 ndia, and have been driven down to the 
south. If so, Dr. Keith has really done great service to the science of 
Anthropometry by identifying the old skull found at Bayana with 
a member of the prehistoric natives of India, like the Veddahas— 
locally known as Bhars, deposited when they were just coming in 
contact with the earliest immigrant Aryans. 











DR. KEITH'S TABLE OF CRANIAL MEASUREMENTS OF 
| THE BAYANA SKULL. 


Max. Length ea * EC ov Ct आय < 
Max. Width F + IST nf: 5 
Cephalic Index ER " entice P. 
Auricular Height — .. = .. 108 mm. 
Basibregmatic ,, .. = उन. 
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THE ABLATIVE TERMINATION IN 


N. B. B.A. (Bom.), 
Philological Lecturer (1915 


GUJARATI, 
Bombay Civil Service (retired) ; Wilson 


-16), University of Bombay ; Professor of 
Gujarati Language and Literature, Elphinstone College, Bombay 


Case, 


DIVATIA, 


to a few stray localities or classes of people. 
termination. I propose to trace the history of these two terminations, 
i.e., their linguistic evolution. 

II. It will facilitate our object if we place before our mind clearly 


the two distinct conditions in which घ and थ appear in the lan- 





guage : 
(a) as an indeclinable suffix, as in $ artat wrat; or v कापरेचो 
qat; or पगधौ माथा wut wre wet; and the like, and 





4 उदर थको कंड बाळ Pa, जे'व प्रेत श्मण्णानथौ 
(Kusuma-mata, p.-91) 
fnfrziw wat ऊंतरौ सघळो 
(Ibid, p. 34) 
and (b) as an adjectival affix, liable to changes of gender and number, 
| be,asa विकारी fatum ; eg 
| (1) च्यार ta afea fawi स्थकां 
(Sudamákhyàn, by Gangadas, probably VS. ! 1716) 


"1 (2) उत्पति asat oast बलौ पले यई शमां भले 


( Bhramara Gila by Brahadeva) 
3 are was 
ELT | (Pancakhyana, 641) 


(4) ऊपरि थिका जे हाथो घोडा (Kanhada-De prabandha, 1, 94.) 





ts e —— The following abbreviations have been used in this paper: Apiabhraimáa) ; Notes 
o (on the Grammar of Old Western. Rajasthink with special reference to Apabhranéa and fo 
Gujarüti and Mürwüri, by Dr. Tessitori in the Indian Antiquary, vol. xliii, Feb 1914 , ff): 
Priakrit) ; S(ans)k(ri)t ; Old) W(estern) Rilfasthant) Guj(arati); Minrathi); Viikeama 
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Modern Gujarati has WT and घो as terminations of the ablative 
Of these two यको is generally confined to poetry and, in prose, - 


थो is the generally used 


॥ "ü ow 


* 


b 
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Note that in old literature WIN is also found for v9]; ; थकळड is the 
precursor of घको.* 

This distinction between the indeclinable Wt and थ on the one 
+ hand, and the adjectival थो. थ, य्य and थको, w* | 2% must be borne in 
mind prominently because on that depends the discovery of the two 
lines of evolution which the originals of these have passed through. 

III. Another feature, the significance of which will be perceived 
later on in the formation of the ablative, must be noticed specially. It 
— — "is the fact that in a number of cases the termination WT is preceded by 
some indication of location, either latent or manifest in the shape of a 
change in the ending vowel of the base, thus—. 
Ua (1) eut wait corresponds to Skt. «urwrefas, but while था 

takes the place of the ablative termination the base घोडो 
undergoes the change into घोडे which signifies location, 
Fas. te] -2-w(—locative termination) न थी ; literally meaning, os 
i. '* from on the horse.” 
| (2) च्यसदावादच्यी मुंबाई wan. Here the locative termination 
| after च्यसदावाद is not manifest; it is latent, all the same है 
— for it will he clear that समदावादच्यी means अमदावाद + AT+ ७ _ 
घो. if we compare the formation of the ablative in the — 
case of a noun ending in at or ज, eg, NI xvin] च्याव्यो, > 
— or बडोदरुयौ "rr ( THT and वडोंदरु being the base words), — 
Jes The fact is that in forms like अमदावादी (where the base ^ T | 
word ends in #) the-locative suffix € which used to be. INC. 
Ns appended in older times, ie., in the Gurjara Apabhramáa — — — 
,M period (e.g., रावगा ame कपालि -- (Modern Gujarati) रावगा 
am कपाळ ), changes into simple च्य 
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« ay d yu 


(3) wrwwt गयो. Here the sense is not pure व्यपादान and yet 

being partly such, the position of Æ1Y before Bt is as if i 
was Wr + locative + “at the locative Tor rather € having E 
3 disappeared in favour of a final च्य * 
“a (4) च्यक्किथो, ज्यह्टांचौ, meii, weint. Here the words छाडि, 
el, "xi, कहा are all forms expressing location, forms 
which could be traced back to forms of the locative case; |. 









e. 


— — — — — — — —— 


— — 





* (Bee note at the end of the paper.) 
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ज्यहां-ज्यक्षां-जिक्तां (this last form is very common in the 
Gurjara Apabhrarnéa’ stage as a locative form of जे). 
(5) ardt "re. Here चेर, which is the locative of चर, clearly í 
proves the pre-fixture of location before Ut 
(6) मायेथौ काठो aja. Here there is a clear locative मादी 







. is attached without any locative expression before it, manifest or latent 
Such are— 


(7) पगथौ माथा wut काळ "ET 
(8) म्हारा घरथो ट्छमारं घरु रक माइल Be के 
* (9) ment दूर ते दूर 
| (10) च्या लौंबडाथो पेला ख्यांबा wut छमारी उद के. 
It would hardly be correct to import in these instances any idea of * 
location before the Yt, even by a stretched interpretation. This class — 





of cases, however, belongs to a stage of grammatical evolution which was = 
subsequent to the one wherein the चौ always had a locative index before 
लकि it, manifest or latent, and consequently these instances need not be 
i regarded as exceptions to the general rule requiring a locative pre- - 
-— fixture to थो, but only as a different class by itself wherein "Tt ceased to 
E with it the reminiscence of its derivation, and assumed a purely 















: —  — 4 For instances, see infra, Section EX, p. 656, T 
5 There are other applications of Wt which are not pertinent to our inquiry. These 


(a) comparixon—1. THT पण सरस; Zarit ww सरस, 
2. weal अधिको वेदना सच (Bhalana, KZdambari, p. 147, L (३४. à 

He K. H. Dheava's edition) — 

M. 3. magat watt गरौब; (also maari} i =e 

— (bh) agency म्हारायौ rre] नथौ ; 

) instrumentality awit चिज चौलर क॑ 






T. 





| parent of the adjectival थो-थौ-थं, with the inflections of gender $ 
—— . Wrirjalal Kalidàs, in his Dtsarga- Mali (p. 11S, edition of 1870), 
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A comparison of the following two instances will illucidate my 

point :--- | 
(1) म्हारा Baat F4 Bae चारु ETAT छे 
(2) म्हारे Baret à आव्यों . 

In (1) the change of उ to च्या in सहारा shows the absence of a loca- 
tive suffix, even latent, in its fa, Barat; whereas in (2) the v of 
म्हारो, distinctly a locative indication, reflects the latent locative in the 
विशेष्य, viz, Bar of Barut. 

IV. We can now enter upon a search for the true derivation of- 
थयौ-थको (indecl), as well as of थो-थौ 4 and *sp-*wmI-"4 (adjectival). 
Several derivations have been suggested by several scholars. I think 
the test to be applied in selecting as true or otherwise one or more 
of these must be : 

(a) Whether the particular derivation fits in with the idea of loca- 
tion preceding the *T termination; in other words, whether the deriva- 
tion supplies a psychological link between the locative sense and the 


sense of the termination ; 


and (5) Whether the derivation accounts for the apparent phonetic 


anomaly presented by the presence of स in Wat, ete., found in the 
— earlier stages of the language. Under ordinary conditions the स of स्था 
= would be elided in Prakrit, and hence the presence of in स्थक्ती, ete., 


appears rather anomalous. Could it have been the result of semi- 


learned scribes desiring to give the word a learned appearance ? m. | 


Let us then see what are the derivations hitherto suggested, They 


are these, so far as I have seen— ‘a 


(a) तस (Skt.)—as in मुखतः . ie 


(b) af€—locative singular of तत्‌ in Prakrit and Apabhraméa. 


(c) we s—present part. «yw NAI (Ap.) <भवन्तकः (Skt). | 
(d) स्था —to stand (for Wt ; थो-थौ-्थ). — 


(e) Uae Pr. < स्य्क्धात Skt. (7) ' | M. * 
d V. (a) 8H. This derivation has several drawbacks “LR 


* 

आ”, 

=) ॥ j CH ML 
~ st Il Y कक D 
J NP b 


essential difficulty and tries to suggest the deri — m 


. 9 42353) F4 
a Ew 2^ e rod. 
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Skt. दुग्धतों दग्धो बालो efe पुनः pera पिबति 
Prak. al exp बालो दि oum फु (mur पिय 
Guj. gud at जाण ele ue LA AAB. 
(I leave as irrelevant the bad Sanskrit in the sentence above, concocted 
by the Sastri himself). In his anxiety to show an exact reflection of 
forms he has given थ (G.) for at ( तः ) (Skt.) forgetting that यो is adjec- 
tival and masculine. whereas AT is simply the sandhi-made accident 
from तः an indeclinable. 
(2) a: would leave the क in थो unaccounted for. 
(3) Most important of all, there are the following two objec- 
tions ;— 
(i) phonetic—in that the स in the old forms स्थो, cte., remains 
unexplained if तस is accepted as the origin : 
and (ii) psychological—in that the locative idea preceding "Trin the 
ablative formation (e.g., घोडेथो WIT and the like) is incapable of fitting 
in with तस. 
The Mugdhavabodha-Auktika gives लड as one of the ablative suffixes 
(p: 3, col. 2, H. H. Dhruva's edition जेहतड, Fas, ws, VHS). It also 
gives तड as a word corresponding to ततः ( जड fafas, ततः किस्‌ ; p. 17, 
col. 1). But this should not mislead us; for ततः cannot take the place 
of सस , the former being a complete ablative-like form of 44, while the 
latter is a mere suffix having an ablative sense ; though it is possible to 
explain mayt as coming from खामततः > गामलख and so forth by a natural 
"transition of thought,—the idea of यामततः (** village thence '') sliding 
gradually into गामतड (simply meaning ` from ''), ‘ from the village,” 
. — just as, in the case of the English genitive suflix(-'s), John his passing. 
~ into John's. 
1 D. VI. (b) af¥— This derivation is suggested by Dr. Sir R. G. Bhan- 
२४८४४५ | darkar (Wilson Philological Lectures, p. 254). "The difficulties in the 
way of accepting this view are these : 
| (1) The sense of af, viz., that of location, cannot very well fit 
Chm with the idea of अपादान which is the essence of the ablative case. 


⸗ x 3 


GE à — (2) aff is an indeclinable, and it cannot account for the adjectival 


E Ime _ ४ 
॥ - En 
-—— suffixes, थो, ui, 4. / 
—— (9) Nor can it account for the presence of the स्‌ in rmt, ete. 


ue री — 
1 11. 
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and (4) it will not harmonize with the idea of location contained in the 
^. form preceding the suffix "I. as in घोडेधी पड्यो and the like 
| Dr. Bhandarkar himself derives the Marathi ablative suffix ऊंन-- 
uw “an from हो ऊन (having been), and this should have really given him a 
— 0100 to the true derivation of the Gujarati termination, थो, as we shall 
E f presently see. 
= VII. (c) we&3— Dr. Tessitori (Notes, § 72, 2, 3) traces the ablative 
suffixes, az and थड (O.W.R.) from AS <#4ax < हछोन्तड < भअन्तकः . 
Now, this may be accepted as far as it goes. But I cannot go with 
—Dr. Tessitori in his rejection of the derivation of "13 (adjectival) from २7२ 
— fhe past participle of चावर्ड (—to be, or become), or that of WT (inde- S 
olinable from घडे (by contraction), the conjunctive participle of wia. — — 
— In fact he has, to my mind, discarded the right derivation in favour of = — 
1 ene which is second best, or perhaps only a basis for analogy; T mean « 
| his derivation of घो (indeclinable) from *#fat < War, locative absolute. 
of the present part. त, and of Wat (indeclinable) from “थिइ, loca- as 
tive absolute from *af#z (WAS). (Vide his Notes, 8 72, 6 and 15). 
ides, his view (§ 72, 6, para 2) that utr by its very participial form | 7. 
may easily take the significance of ablative without being identical with | 


Le 


! d h 


























P 


- the ablative post-position थो, can hardly be accepted as sound simpl 
because he finds instances where in Old Braja कोय is used as a partici- 
ple in a similar situation: *WI3E पवन पदमर्ार छोय, the Mie. es after 
having been in (—from) the lotus-lake, One can very ५ argue tk 12 
uch forms indicate an earlier stage which preceded the crystallization. 
of the participle ( थद्दे ) into the suffix (थो). In fact in the instance 
aanus नक्षत्र E) Asabhadévadhavala Sambandha, 51) cited by 
ug Dr. Tossitori, the *rf is a post-position of an analytical stage, while th ie 
* in Gujarati आमयो ete., is a termination of synthetieal evolution 
{shall deal with this aspect presently. 
111. (d) स्था, (e) स्थक्न, चक्का- it will be convenient to tak 
tw » conjointly in one section, though to be discussed of | 070“ "st 
sep! tely. HE 
1 have just above referred to Dr. Tessitori's mention of t. ne deriva 
tion of चड and चो from the past participle and the conjunctive par 
| waz. I prefer to the Skt. wr. Dr. Te 
anc 5 d rivé OUR (adjectival) a da rtu 
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ial) from Ways < स्थक्यात Skt. (Pischel, 455 |; and I believe he is correct, os 
except in the coining of the Sanskrit root, for there is no such root | 
in Sanskrit, whereas Hemacandra (VIII, 4. 16) gives Wj as a re 
made adésa of स्था, which may have come from some Désya dialect 
1 am inclined to accept Dr. Tessitori’s view so far, but shall h 
occasion to differ slightly from him in applying the test (a) noted at 
outset (Section IV, above), and in the important point regarding 
exact predecessor of w and wat. I may at once state my concl 
categorically thus :— P 
1. Yt and wat (indeclinables) are to be traced to the जम 
forms, conjunctive participles as Dr. Tessitori calls them, of 3 पाचे 
. (Old G. and Modern Kathiavadi G.), स्या (Skt.) and यक्का (Pr) res 
J tively 
v थो, थो, थं; थको, थक्रो, "S (all adjectival forms) are to be 

— — traced respectively to स्थित (Skt.) and afar (Pr.) wiwa (Ap) 


"-— हि 


ss part. of थक्का E. 


P . 


OR I shall briefly give reasons : — 
cA To begin with, the test (a) is fully satisfied in accepting these con- f 
। clusions: the idea of location, in instances like 'चोडियौँ wait, वडोंदरेचौ 


Ld 


e 
— —fhought-linking of the sentence ; thus—sz[e* 9t = having been (4E) | 


4% 2 n Baroda ; and so forth. T 
Ed. To apply the test of the comparative method, let us see the — — 
Marathi usage: at गांबाह्ून wiar; here 84 (the ablative suffix) isa 
contraction of चोऊन (—having been), meaning literally — he having E 
| (in) to the village.” Dr. Bhandarkar (Lectures, pp. 255-€) gives — 
same derivation but gives the sense differently —'' the village hav- — — 
been, he came." I submit this is obviously not as fitting as “he — — 
z been to the village.” The absence of a clear locative indication | 
ia + होऊन would not justify taking Wit in the nominative in " 


| , for instance, MAHZT4 tt and such instances keep the — 
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possible क्रान्त form of Wa (—to be) + aja (Pr)-—*. [Cf. Marathi 
ax mea (—being, having been); rural Marathi has ablative expressions like 
= famega which distinctly indicate the locative fane- auaa ( mre of 
aam—to be). | would not trace the suffix सन to पासून (—from ; 
v = A+ ऊव) by contraction. Marathi घरांतून (>> घर Hata (inside) + 
F7) may be compared with Gujarat acaiat, Marathi त्यांतून with 
A s Gujarati "HII, ond Marathi त्याच्हन fus to Gujarati तेथी अधिक ] 
— — "This माँ should not be confounded with the instrumental Wf — 8, trace- 
५ T. e to Skt. WH. 

: थो, थ can be traced back to flaw, through fusrz (Apabhr.): 
E and यको, "3*3 to YARN (Apabhr.). Their adjectival nature is not 


रि — incompatible with their linking up with the idea of location, which the — 


h 


-— 





—— — sense of ‘to stand " perforce requires. The double gf accounts for the 
U^ 
| 


i * presence of * in the Gujarati, चको. etc.. for if we traced the word from १ 
fæas the simple क would either disappear or be turned to ग 













à 





V i4 * 
27 — IX. To compare the sense of location implied in the Gujarati 
| E pressions aunt, वडोदरे थो, Wert, etc., we may go back to the 
 Apabhramsa forms given bv Hemacandra. + 


— In his Sūtra, VIT. iv. 355, he says: 
| | aal SATI | y * 
Gloss --अप्रसंगे सर्वादेरकारान्तात्पर्स्य छ WD इत्यादेणो भवति ॥ 9o 
Instances:-—sret होन्तड व्यांगदो | तङ्कां 'होन्तड आगदो । कहां कछोन्तड P 
— व्यागदों n 

E V In the instances here given, I should regard the forms जहां 
—  — करा as forms of the locative gender, or adverbs of location, and होन्तड 
as the ablative suffix, derivable from the present participle of चो (Pr.), | 
> ae — (Skt.). But strangely enough, Hemncandra regards the vi as the २ 
= — ablative suffix and ETES a mere incidental word. I submit he is in EN 
iter | or here. | know, in Kumära-pila-carita, VIIT, 26, he ज P | | 
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“Stas and ei दोतड, and renders the former by 3880 भवन्‌ in the com 3 
mentary, But this poem was designedly composed to illus trate | | ॥ 







i 
| 


pendent evidence from literature. In the instances under VIT dv: 
| 1 £ ve 5, it is noteworthy that no instance is given of हां without 


क PIT. ak 0८७ 5 DD rence १७१0032 
Ther ul inference is 'चॉन्तड is the essence of the च्यपादान 
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whereas wf is something else in significance, and I contend it must have 
had a locative sense, at any rate in expressions of this kind. The x 
uve forms, जह, et, "wi, may have lost their independent exis 

or recognition in those days. My inference gains further support from 
the fact that in sûtras, VIIL iv. 372, 373, 379 and 380, the instances of 
nblative forms invariably have 'डोन्तड as a constituent 


AZ होन्त्तड ब्यागदों 
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qu s » 
| qu ,, - 
HÀ X. र 
॥ मज्क ,, : 


pt. True. the forms preceding ENS are not in the locative; bu E 
neither are they in any apparent ablative form: nay, they are all forms 
of the genitive case *— eg, qmm, ete.—2a fact which would go to sk owo 

more strongly that the च्यपादान significance is vested in 'ोन्तड. रूप 
í " ( [Markandeya seems to have missed this significance when he gives t > 
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AE, लुज्भ, तुन्ह, तुन्भ, WA as instances of ablative (without the essenti 1 3 
| Stas). Vide Prakrta-sarvasva, XVII. 46, gloss. | CD.» 
EA. The view I take regarding the forms जहां eui, कहां, viz., that they 
y bj forms (either as case forms or as avyayas) gains | 4 

— 











T * must have been lo 
di - support from the fact that during the post-Apabhraméa period we fin 
— fermi, favi, किदं in undoubted locative sense. Thus we find 


a PAC 
pad 





(1) fsrwi—srm, यस्मिन्‌ स्थाने 41— Mugdhävabodha-Auktika (VS. 

1450), p. 16, col. 1, last para, 11, 2, 3 ० Dd 

| + This may, with advantage, be compared with the Gujarati idiom, where, in the "s | 
er LT n 3 of the first and second personal pronouns, the ablative suffix "iT is preceded by the — 

tive form: | . 4 

(०) स्तारायो रामचन्द्र À हाथ दूर जेठो; p 

(b) न्हारायौँ warm] | — 

[नी "हारी केजी (ai) चार कथिया लोभा — 


. (a) is an instance of आपादान, but needing tho genitive as a prop, wherein 7 
such word as साल or tho like is understood ; (b) is an instance where at expresses — 
ity or onenez; [6] is an instance whore , WẸ or the like must be inte =) 


idea; (०1, Skt. WW पायात्‌). wet, अंजी *असोथो (unit ), समो 
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A (2) feret-faei, freely interspersed in the same book, p. 5, col, 2 
MARAS 1. 2.3; p. 4, col. 2, 1. 3, under Krdantas, ete., etc. 


(3) Kanhada-D? pratandha (V.S. 1512) has feet (>क्यडां, 
** where ™, interrogative) at I. 105; fri ( = suet, “where, 

APE relative) at I. 15 (twice), 16; ITI. 246; fat ( ef, 

"yc | m “there "') at 111. 91. 

* df (4) Hari-Lilà (V.S. 1641) has किष्ठां ताछारु erat प्रल्हाद. 

(5) Bhàlana's Kadambari (V S. sixteenth cent.) has P», fawt 
at several places; eg. p. 128, Ll 5 ( urfmzrwam fawi act 
सखौोमांक्ां करतां कांड व्यापार): also L 13 ( feet कशि कशाकमलतां ` 
लोचन); p. 129, L 22 (fast कन्यकासद्दखमांडां बौठों दोठौ a 
लतकालि ). d 

| Instances could be multiplied without end. I am sure that these 

x + forms fret. तिहा, farsi, were the successors of the जहां, agi, Wei cited — 4 

in Hemacandra, VIII. iv. 355, which he erroneously regarded as ablative — 







— Dr. Tessitori regards these forms in छां as primarily ablatives, 
which, having lost their original ablative meaning, passed into the loca- 
Bex * tive sense, and, he thinks, this misled scholars into considering them as _ 
— real locatives. (See his Notes, 8 61.) Nevertheless he admits that in $ 
- the instances in Hemacandra, VIIL. iv. 355, the हा, though cited as able - i 


traces the O.W.R. *Wi back to स्मात्‌ (Skt.), through म्हा (Pr.), wi (Ap.) | 
— - though he admits that च्या is very rare in O.W.R., and that the ablativ 
0 बया of Maravadi and Jaipuri must be traced to 9T9,-bla I 
| mination in Apabhraméa Dr. Fessitori* clearly recognises that "th 2 
employment of the present participle hontai to form the ablative was | 
Ss frequent enough in Apabhraméa,”’ end he cites the very instances given — 
— th Hemacandra, VIII. 4. 355. It is difficult to understand how, at the 
same time, in § 61 he takes wi as the ablative symbol, for हां -+ — f 

double ablative, would be an absurdity, T am therefore in favour of 
regarding "ET*T3 as the ablative symbol appended after the locative | 


symbol wf to represent the complex idea conveyed in such an express- - 
aT 
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ion as ‘‘ being inside," i.e., ** from inside” ; तहां छोन्तड == `` being inside 
that place,” i.e., ** from that place," Mr. Kesavalal H. Dhruva, in his 
“Notes to Bhálana's Kadambari, Pürvabhäga, p. 206, notices the form 
अछ and regards it as locative, but stops short there and is silent as 
regards ऋोन्‍तजऊ and its significance. Rao Bahadur Kamalñéankar P. १ 
Trivedi, in his * Gujarati Brihad V yakarana," pp. 132—134, discusses the t 
? 


ablative suffixes, and incidentally regards छोन्त्तड as the ablative post- £ 
position in Apabbramsa, thus going against the express words of ^ 
Hemacandra (from whom he quotes अहां छोन्तड, etc.), but not spotting M 
his (Hemacandra’s) oversight E : 

X. We sce thus a sort of similarity in the Apabhraméa ablative जका -— m 


होन्तःड and the Gujarati ablative ज्यहांथों, the only difference being this, 
that ETS isa present participle, and therefore adjectival, whereas "Me 


Wt is from चई, the conjunctive participle, which is indeclinable; a ett 
nearer approach to the form with wimg being the Gujarati idiom "wb — 
यतो Sait, where wat is a present participle and therefore adjectival — 
This last idiom remains different in sense from the ablative idea, no 3 


doubt, but the essential origin is common between घेई and चतो in these 


instances, E S 

— The adjectival थो-थौ-थं are traced to— — 
Le (a) स्थितक / 

‘Bs (b) Was < छोन्त्तड < भवन्तकः | | L 2 





The latter derivation is favoured by Dr. Tessitori I prefer the | 
former. My reasons are: the change of तड to थड under the influence  — 
of the * of #43, although not quite impossible phonetically, requires a 
" needless step, whereas xg of स्थितक supplies the # naturally and easily; 
| secondly, the स्थ being the root common to the यो (adjectival) and 
चौ (indeclinable), we secure a sort of brevity of phonetic principles 
EN Iw लाघव ) consistently with probabilities. 

The ablative suffixes given in the Mugdhdvabodha-Auktika (p. 3., 
> col. 2) are तड, FAS, FS, and 443. One need not, simply on account 
- of the sequence in which these are given, suppose a common origin for 
Ld them all. I believe 43 can be traced to Fas (by the elision of the un- 
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Ta 


4 is obviously from होन्लड | Ap.), भवन्तकः (Skt.); धड़ from स्थितक, and 
| à waz from थक्काच्यड (Pr. and Ap.), past participle 
a Hemacandra gives (VIII. iii. 9), amongst others, two ädefas in 
r Fr. for the Skt. ablative plural wa, हिन्तो and सुन्तो. 1 may be 
permitted to guess that the taz of the Apabhramsa, which 1 detach 
- from the instances जहां wins etc. must be allied to these feat and 
सन्तो, and that हिन्तो (probably changed from जन्तो ) must have come 
from the present participle of Skt. & and amt from that of Skt. गास, 
4 ufr: — I cannot go with the extremely ingenious but for that very reason quite 
* unconvincing theory of Lassen referred to by Beames, wherein he 
= (Lassen) states that चिन्ता. was a composition of fe (instrumental 
A " plural termination) and तस (Skt.) ablative par ticle, and gif was 
made by a mixture of सु (locative plural termination) with तस (Skt.),— 
t the former meaning ‘ from by " and the latter “from in”; that the 
fusion of the components resulted in a loss of the distinction between 
the two, and also of the distinction of number; and, further, that 
Fa and xat as in FATF zi MAAL Fa (Canda's Prthuraja-Rasau, 1, 178), 
and कहत सिद्ध किचि पुरु छतो (ibid, I. 184), Hindi ablatives, resulted 
— from this fusion of चिन्तो and Hit; and, finally, this Fa gave the 
Marathi ablative suffix #4. All this has to be discarded. As we have. 





vx 
* already seen. न is from छोऊन, corresponding to the Gujarati "IT (from 


⸗ 


= "t ); and 1 see no reason to reject this view established by the com- | 
__ parative method, and various other data and arguments. Old Hindi 


पूल and Fat are equally clearly from Ap. Lin 








i ^ Comparative Grammar Vol. 11, p. 234 x 
X * [See p. 650. Instances of WT Aw (najectival) can also be given: 1 do not „top to i 


| mention them. ‘The oldest instance I find is in the verse quoted by Hemacandra in h 
stp Prakeit Grammar. F 
4^ (St. He, VIII, 1V. 439.) 
| ^ Here is the old precursor o! — , 
il 
॥ ९? 
p | , 
E > i (o 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF ALANKARA 
LITERATURE WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO RASA. 






PANDIT SIVAPRASAD BHATTACHARYYA, SAHITYASASTRI, KAVYA- 
TIRTHA, M.A., B.T., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. 


It is a truism that the cultural asset of a nation is determined 
hy its literature; and it is as much छ truism to say that the critical  — 
literature of a country gives us à no mean estimate of the constructive — 
capabilities and potentialities of its master-minds. India has a lite- 
rature of hoary antiquity ond of wide range such as no other country 

hm the world possesses: and it is not strange to notice that her con- 

tribution to the critical literature of the world is of matchless purity 


i and real value. Not to say anything of works which fall more properly 
.  — under the domain of physical and metaphysical sciences, her con- — > 
tributions in the narrower field of literature and * letters " have been! m 
| = immense and far-reaching. Her Alañkära literature—for it is under d | 
| this name that these works pass—professes to be called an importan 
if x adjunct (ख) to the study of Veda ' and has as much sanctity attached 
Sy to it from times immemorial. The tale of the descent of the सारख्वतेय 
| mat which. after all, is a fine idea, hints at the importance of Pon 
this literature, Speech was rude and crude in the primitive stages 
$ civilisation:—so was poetry, the ‘soul and acme’ of speech. Wh — 
ik in speech that the prospective greatness of the human species 
Jay latent. 3174 गायचौ anua इदं सब्बं गायति च चायते च, वागेव MESE. says | 
he Rsi of the Chandogya Upanisad, वाग्नै बाचमेदेतत्‌ feaa | 0 
as, reiterates the author of the Satapatha Brühmana,* in his. y^ 
strain. Nay, as early as in the ages of the Vedic hymns, the — 
sang thus of Speech and her manifold manifestations 
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| be. o the KüvyamindihaBi of Rajatckhara (Gackwad Orisntal Serios): उपकारकत्या- 
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11 aa aoa: सख्यानि जानते weal लक्मौनिच्चित।धि वाचि à 
(RV.. X.71,2. 
quam विप्राः कवयो वचोभिरेक सन्तं बज्हधा कल्पयन्ति | 






=" (RV... X.114.5.). 
As was naturally to be expected, grammar went hand in hand with 
rhetoric and poetics for elaboration, elucidation and o scientific study 
D of speech. The one has analysed ( व्याकरगा ), the other has graced and 
He adorned the elements of speech ( sqgsrrre ), 50 much so that it was in 
ny — and through them that speech has justified its existence and spread 
| F 74 its triumphs over thoughts and things 
Rx : It was great a triumph for man to speak out his thoughts, and 
—  Stirely it was as great a triumph for him to utilise his resources in 
P i analysing the materials of speech. It was for the three sages, with 
whose names the Science of Grammar is ever associated, to do it—and -` 
— — do it in a manner never to be surpassed. The well-known riddle-hymn 
of the Rgveda (IV.58.3.)—- 
ILE चत्वारि SORT चयो weg पादा द शोष सपत ऋकतासों आस्य । 
EST Fret बडो डघभो रोर्वोति मको देवो ANT wrfasr ॥-- * 
DS has been «o interpreted by the Bhasyakara ns to form the foundation | 
stone of his science. Well might an ingenious old rhetorician have uS 1 
| y made it the text of the greatness of his éastra too! Bhämaha, | ne $ 
* — with whom the Alankara-sastra in its set and systematic form is i 


. believed to begin, —and who, by the by, was born too early to admit * 
the presence of safa (suggestiveness in literature), —believes in the de E 

$ 

eternity of sounds and words.* The discussion connected with the २ 
four-fold utterance of words as noticed by the Bhasyakara and | — on P 
indicated in the commonly known verse— . क. AR 

वैखरी प्रान्डनिव्पत्तिम्मध्यमा शखतिगोचरा | — 

द्योतितार्था च पश्यन्तौ खच्या वागनपायिनों ॥-- ही 


indicates clearly in what manner the Indian mind interested itself i 
the investigation of Sabla,” and to what a stage it reached in unfol 
the physiological, psychological and ontological prineiples—for t 


* 












—⸗—o. IV. 6 
७ We read in the MaAübhüzya: कम्तरचिंगाच्य:? ग्रेनोबारितेन 
सम्प्रत्ययो भवति अ गान्दः। wear प्रतौतपदार्थको ee safer m = as 
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psychology and ontology of a thing follow closely in train of its physio- 
logy—underlying the very being of speech. It is interesting to note 
in this connection how later writers on Alankara,* while explaining 
the origin of wfagegr and the importance of safa from its peycho- 
logical and literary bearings, do not fail to notice the physical and 
physiological connection between safa and «tz. The critic in literature 
has to look to the sentence or (वाक्य) as the unit of his investigation. 
While the linguist and the physiologist have dwelt on the sound (or 
the syllable) and the manifestation thereof, the critic, with the aid 
of the logician and the psychologist, has dived deep into the mysteries 
of thought and their coherence and concentrated his attention on 
the substance, leaving the outer surface to itself. 

Thus, the two prominent aspects of literature have their logical 
and psychological trends. The art of criticism, as it is conceived and 
fully developed in the Alankara literature of India, took note of both. 
The logical aspect of Alañkära has been, and quite rightly too, the 
theme of many dissertations, both old and modern ;—nay, it has been 
so much discussed and written on, especially in the later orthodox 
literature of the subject that, in reading some works professed to be on 
Alankara, one is often tempted to doubt whether they are not works of 


5 Says Mammata: 449180 प्रथानभूनस्फोटकपव्यद्रच्यक्षकस्य शब्टस्य ध्यलिरिलि aes र 
छतः, ततस्त अत।नुसारिभिरन्येर पि ज्यगभावितवब।ध्यव्यड्रवृष्यक्षनक्तमस्थ जब्दाथयुगब्तस्थ | — Küvya- 


prakäda, Ulsa 1, Mammata clearly follows Anandavardhana on this point—vide 
Dhvanyaloka (Kāvyamñlā ecin., p. 47) for an exectly similar remark. 

Similarly, we read in Kavikarnapüra' s Alañkära-kaustubha (a work which the writer 
of this paper has been editing for the Varendra Research Society. Bengal, the firet 


volume of which has been out in March, 1123) : 
सजिदानन्दलजिभवाल aep परमेश्वरात्‌ | 
wrateefmeral arcerm teen Re: । 
नांदो faery stg स va fafa wm 
लिटासमानात qofsa रवो,भवत्‌ ४ 
स va अतिसम्पन्नः Waa परम ॥. . . . . - 
caro, संतोःच्तरसमाल्य|यलिति यौन गबलम्‌। लेन aia aaaeeeaa च feme 
Aziman MON च। तेन पतनप्रेरणात्रेरणवगजादेवाशिव्यक्यतलिव्यक्नों । are 





ज्पासित्ययसान्तरस्फ़ोटः । . , .. अत Uu आअचय्थोः शब्द थेमन्तर LU LL LE DEL IL) LL. 


afe: स्फोटलाऊः । ( अन्लहारनोष्तुभ — 24 किरण) 


The «elf-same extract. from the AAagaratapurina is utilised in the- Brahmanical 
Tantra literature (os, in Süradärilata) to explain the philosophy of the framing of 


mantras. Vide JAOS., Vol. XXII, 
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bre logic ( न्याय ) as well.’ The psychological aspect, on the other hand, one 
‘fo + is apt to lose sight of, and the treatment it has received at the hands 
| of modern scholars in the form of discussion and exposition is no 
index of its importance. The physical and the linguistic aspects of 
priticism are related to its psychological aspect as body to mind.“ 
E It may be said here, without anv fear of contradiction, that the 
— rhetoric literature of no other country has produced such à system and 
thoroughness as the Alañkära literature of India has achieved, —and 
E hieved through its analysis of the spirit or the sentiment, The 
— code of criticism in ancient India may be said to have approximated to 
— 0000 state of an exact science; for the rules and principles therein are | 
uA. E eral and universal, —almost all of them apply not to ancient Indian * 
literature alone, but to any literature of any age; nay, they apply not २. 
merely to literature, but to any fine art which can be expressed by 
symbols and signs: And the reasons for the importance of x 
it ature are not far to seek. In Greece and Rome rhetoric was regarded 3 
asa means to an end—it was useful mainly as a powerful instrument | 
in the hands of the orator and statesman. Very seldom, indeed, was 
any attention paid to any other side of the art than the purely “ phy- ४ 
+ piological™ one or the style ( करोति ),—to the apam, as the later 
— Indian rhetoricians would term it. In Europe, in the Middle Ages, the 
art of criticism got a set shape and colouring, after the manner 0 = 
the ** school-me but it was more often a shadow and phantasm that 
they pursued—the soul of art was a sealed book to many of them. — 


We hear, in modern Europe and Greater Europe, of a good many | 
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E 
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" g schools of literary criticism; but, suffice it to say, that no definite 1 
Fo constructive and thorough lines of criticism have been systematiozlly | 


 —ehalked out so as to place the art on a solid footing The Alankara i 
" literature does not stand charged with any such grave defects or short- | 
| — -eominge,—and it has, like Aarons mgd, exterminated unworthy 


i ma MEAR apt instances one may cite the many commentaries on Kävyaprak&éa, which 
—— ate more often feats of intellectual (logical) gymnastics than. of any ulterior value 
The diaáküra-kaustubha, a late South Indien work by Viáveávara Pa dita, ia wiy 
e: f sturatedl with this preponderance of the Nydya mode of thinkin it, 
8 *! Etymology, vesification, syntax are respectable scie ver have their prop 
Pi a | in the wide field of human knowlodge. They are tho anatomy « 







. But they do not help us to understand the secret of. wer fo 
| (E. — simple reason that poetic power is independent of ental and external 
resemblances” —Spengarn's Creatine Criticism, p. EF | 
bp * K EU... | — | meu की 
rT aah SNS RS । 
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compositions and has done real service to the cause of belles lettres in — 
our land. From Bharata, the author of the Natyasastra, to Rapa Me 
Goswimin, the author of the Ujjvalanilamani, is a long way indeed; — — 
but, here too, the good old adage “the beginning shows the end” is — x 
applicable in no small a measure. The cardinal principles —the atten- P 
tion to and appreciation of the feeling-side ( रुसात्मकता )—have been the r $ 
same all through; the literature on the subject has merely “ broad-  -. 
ened down from precedent to precedent.” Hence the historical *z 
seholar must not under-estimate the importance of this evolution — s. 
thought and must not lose sight of the main under-current which 
flows deep underneath at the bottom. This reference to feeling a 
. emotion"—to love and light, and greater life and greater law—h 
served as the connecting link between life and literature; or, in , = 
country ridden by ideas and ideals, one woultl have found few traces 
- of the environment within and without - 
| Psychology isa positive science, and it is primarily on the feeling 
funetion—one of the tripartite divisions of the mental functions—t 
the rhetorician has made the soul of 'iterature to lie (arm marat 9 
| काव्यम्‌ ) The pleasures of understanding and those of imagination Bi 
É — «re, no doubt, brought into prominence in an intensive study of lite- २. < 
- — rature; but it is to the fortunate few that the poet imparts the ॥ 02 










at 


outpouring of his heart and the surging of his sentiments. '* Fear is 
poetry, hope is poetry, love is poetry, hatred is poetry ; contempt 
jealousy, remorse, admiration, wonder, pity, despair, madness are 
all poetry." '! The critic in India has consequently taken his stand 
- on the Longinian doctrine of transport, for he wants his poet so to | 
Re speak in his verses that he may teach, that he may delight, and Inst. 
but not least. that he may move. The poet may be a teacher, n sage? A 
but above all, he is a man, a * pendulum betwixt a smile and a 















«The only raison d'étre of siiis is to analyse the sentiment of beauty, aad ths 
TET uh finalan alysis rests on the Einjuhlung (innate feeling). (GEnegeloperdia of Religion - 
| on Ethics, Vol. IL, p. 447.) J 
WEL also Nétyataetra: न fe caret कथिद्थे atA इलि। (Chap VT, under 










os av not be out of place here to state that according to Dr, A. B. Keith (JRAS.., | 
MER dew on Sühítyadarpana) the definition quoted above—the most eom monly — 
Known definition of Karya in our land—is more correct and valid than any of the 


finitions of Mammata and his followers. | 
y. F ilit! On Poetry n , in General. ॥ | E J 
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War” No work of literature is worth the name, unless it be of feeling 
and imagination all compact, unless it can agitate our higher sensi- 
hs bilities and make us oblivous of our material surroundings. रुसो वे wc 
he * and it is ra or sentiment, freely felt and readily realised, that can 
help us in the attainment of the Sublime. ‘Our souls are somehow 
4 naturally exalted by the true Sublime; and, as if rearing or prancing 

‘are filled with jov and exultation, as if (they) themselves had produced - 
what they hear. * If we analyse it clearly and directly, we can 
readily see that the pleasure or bliss ^ we derive from a critical study 
of a literary master-piece is the outcome of a psychological process; 
and as the proof of the pudding lies in the eating, so the criterion 

of the bliss lies in the tasting or realisation thereof As Visvanñthn 
puts it:'* gaim SAMa स्वामिन्न facut मलम्‌ While it is often the psy- 
chologist in the man that contributes to making him a poet or prompts 
him to judge well works of others, it may be equally true that psycho- 
logy is indifferent, in the long run, in matters of this sort. There 
i required the philosophers stone or the magieian's wand —genius 








or taste, as the case may be—the hypothetical sixth sense (artistic | 
E sense) of the Empiricists of Europe. The following lines of Alexander 
"Y 
Pope bear repetition in this connection : Ng 
"Tb क In poeta as true genius is but rare, 
L eg A True taste as seldorn i5 the critio'e share: 
—— + g Both must alike from Heav'n derive their light, 
~ A» | Those born to judge, as well as those to write 
DE e हे It is not in the domain of logic, nor of psychology either, to 


— —-. propound that” process or to exhibit that light, It is enough if it * 


॥ ean help in analysing that light Nor is it to be overlooked that A 
| | the psychological aspect in its emotional bearing is one side of the | 
i shield; for, knowing--imngination and inference—has its place in | À 


M criticism D-- 
Thus the psychological basis of Alafkara literature is more than 


* 


॥ ०. 


y = ruling principle. Almost the self-same argument applies in their c 


5 Longinns, On the Sublime (as translated and quoted in Saintabury’s Loot C 
t 






॥ आनन्दता यलो रसः--मन्दारमरन्द ( हं । ३४ ) | “it 
| M Sühityadarpana, (Jiv&nanda'sedn.). ITI. 57 ४ -ADOR 
| o P Similarly, Anatole France describes the critic not as a jud je imposing 

but ns n sensitive soul detailing his “adventures a orpieces. “ees 
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substantiated when we take passion or sentiment (xw) to be the | 
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who choose to take ध्यान (theoretically, suggestiveness of any sort 
whatsoever) as the essential characteristic of literature ( काव्य ). The 
minor modifications in the mode of argument, which have to be called 
into being, are, however. rendered superfluous when we remem ber 
that Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta (the learned commentator 
on his Dhvanyalika), the two commonly acknowledged champions of 
the Dhvant school, speak every now and then in a strain which makes 
one doubt whether t hey do not sail practically in the very same boat 


with the adherents of the rasa school. In the dhvanikärikäs. for example, 
we read * 
WAART स रवार्थस्तया चादिकवः पुरा | 


कोशदडन्दवियोंगोत्यः रोकः प्रलोकत्वमागतः ॥ (1. 5.) 
saut उपि wut: काव्ये रसपर्यिक्षात्‌ । 
— y 
सञ्च नवा इवाभान्ति मधुमास इव RAT (IV. +.) 
The Locanakara quotes, apparently with approval and reverence, 
the views of his teacher (Bhattatota ?): पौत्यात्सा च रुसस्तदेव नाव्यं arg: 
राव च वेद इन्यस्मद पाध्यायः | " Says he in his Abhina vabhärati (ander — 
Chap. VI, verse 33): नाद्य wa च xr) काव्येऽपि नाद्यायमान रव रुख 
mia: | Anandavardhana himself refers to the following well-known 
verses in his Dhvanydaloka : 7 
च्यपारे काव्यसंसारे कविरेकः प्रजापतिः | 
"um सोचते वित्वन्तयेदं परिवत्तेत ॥ 
प्रटकृशा चेत कविः काव्ये जातं रसमयं जगत्‌ | 
ख राव चौतगागव्चन्नीरसं सर्व्वेमेव तत्‌ ॥ 
The Locanakara comments—3zZFI ue रुलोपत्तच्तगाम . 
The school that takes its stand on sublimity of sense ( रमो याशा न्द- 
ufaurzmar ) * and counts amongst its followers the renowned Pandita- 
rija Jagannatha has but to choose cither of the alternatives afforded 


by the Divani or the Rasa school in matters relating to suggestiveness 
(व्यञ्जना). But what shall we say when we find the Riti (or Guna) 


ls Dhvanyalokalocana, ander 111, 10-14, 

Es 720 D Dheanyaloka, IIL. 43. 

: is More properly, the presence of ** expression conveying charming sense, according 
= . to the rendering of Dr. F. W. Thomas, That Jagannatha was not the pioneer of this 






d 2: —* ol is evident from tho reference to and acceptance of its main principle by the Kaal- 
ihe -miria n eritic Kuntaka, the celebrated author of the Vakrokti-jivita 
#4 SES E. E E 
X ५ % — T. Dt Nus 3 ` , 
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— —ehool! taking its stand on something different from either of those 
alternatives? Vamana, the staunchest champion of this school, follow- 
ing his great master Dandin, rules: शौतिशात्मा काव्यस्य '”, as if structure 
is all-in-all!® But it is he again who opines that SEE द्प्रारूपक 
"ऱ्या यः} These two statements appear irreconcilable unless we take 
it to be his intention that zaqar, which figures so prominently in 
_ dramatic literature (रूपक), is par excellence a primary requisite of 
; üvyas. Similarly awkward is the position of those Alañkärikas | 
ho, taking the Kashmirian critios Bhattodbhata and Rudrata as their iw 
leaders, like some of their confrères in the West, opine that it is figures A 
"io speech (Alañkära in the narrow sense of the word) which make 
erature what it is worth, and that rasas and, for the matter of that — 
: D vani in general, are species of Alañkäras and are of secondary — छ 
~ importance; for, it will be enough to state that even the Kavyalanküra- ||| 
| "m " raha (4th kanda) of Bhattodbhata refers to the ygæuar of rasa Ee 
— cand is not bold enough to discard it outright.” dn ahi: 
| valle Thus, judged with the apparatus of criticism with which the | 
various writers of different ages and belonging to different schools — 
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are equipped, and from the manner in which they interpret themselves mn 
practice, it becomes evident that poetry, to be poetry, must appeal | 
readers through sentiment, and that the pleasure in the perusal 
Küvyas lies in the savouring of sentiments ( Taare ), s point to 
ch we have already referred. The sentiment may be any one à 





















— 4 Küvyülankaárasstra, I. 2. 

| Anandavardhans makes a rather canny remark, while referring to the achi 4; 
te ! of the Riti school (Dhanvyaloka, Kavyamala Edn., p. 231): रो लिब्लच्षणविधायिभा डि 
कव्यितत्त्वभेतत्‌ ( ध्यनिरूपम्‌ ) wgra मनाक HRÉCHWIHIA | -. .d 

₹ Thid, 1. 3. 30 F 
. # दस्ताः खनु काब्याब्लङ्क (रः, Küeyülankürasamgraha. Says Pratiharondurāja in ॥ s 
30%: Z4 “ vrtté (Kavyamila odn., p. 79) in this connection: ननु अच cw t WWW 
(0 प्रधानधतस्थ. . . .प्रतोयम।नैकरूपत्य pres samfara कश्चित्‌ * imis: | : : 
E "Ema GRE twm ;मिद्धितः जञ कस्माद नोपदिए:--ऊच्यते, शच्च ——— à Er 
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oa E “Nay. ho admits in another context (KüvyülaAkürasamgraha, Chap zu 
V लढमादौँना काव्याकात्व व्यवभ्थितस्‌ । The same frank confession is implied ja the follow 
ing couplets, quoted in the Laghuwritt: ae 


[मो कवेरात्मा ae कृदयदपण 
ishga? sfafar 
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of the rasas mentioned in Alankàüra treatises: for every rasa has its 
function in the realm of poetry. Bhattanayaka, one of the leading 
exponents of the Rasa school, while approving of the free admission _ 
of all rasas in poetry, formulates, in his own way, the three stages 
of realisation of the sentiment ( sapere ) and opines that the third — — 
stage {ea or भोगो छति ) is the most important. The critic is to see ^ 
that the चव्व गा (tasting) is there, in the proper place, to make peop le 
understand that itis “a thing of beauty ™ and is hence ** a joy for ever. 7 | 
As Victor Hugo has it: “Art has nothing to do with leading stri = s 
s with handcuffs, with gags; it says ‘Go your ways’ and lets vou e . 
in the great garden of poetry, where there is no forbidden f 
Space and time are the domain of the poet. Let him go where he 
| will and do what he pleases: this is the Law.” So much for 1 1e | 
| positive side of criticism, which relates to our appreciation of literature 
and regulates our commerce with things and thoughts, as they PEN > 
n the pages of writers. CU 
| This"does not mean, however, that the critic wants the poet 
give free rein to his powers of impression and expression, to give iat 
zu - thoughts in a plain, bold, cut-and-dried fashion, to present facts ju 
as they are and are to be presented to the psychologist or the natural 
S historian. Far from that. What is life-like narration to the nat 
— historian may be and often is a lifeless mass of words to the poet. २. | 

Literature is not science and the poet is but an artist. It is for him 
to instil life into the whole thing— to season it properly and profusely. — d | 
Ax Mahima Bhatta says: warensfuw"u argia संवेद्यमानः सचेतसां न 3 
तथा चमत्कारमातनोति यथा स रब सत्कविना वचनगोचरतां गमितः. Here | 
— comes in the discipline under the regimen of which the poet is put - Y 
"This discipline is really a salutary influence. Much is being, nnd has —— ॥ 
heen, said in the past against rules, — but there are rules and rules. In 
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# Vide a reference to his views made in Jayaratha’s commentary on the Ala^büra- 







# Prof, Saintsbury calla this ** (७७ Magna Charta of Poetry ", Loci Crítici, pp. 


es p Science is tho response to the demand for information, and in it we ask for the 
truth and nothing but the truth, Artis the response to the demand jor entertain” 
"mi the atimulation of our senses and imagination, and truth enters into it only ax 
res those ends. "— George Santayana, The Senor of Beauty. The italica are ours — l 
Sanskrit Sories), p. 14. á 
critic (tho earliest English critic worth the name), who was — — 
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this matter the eastern rhetorician, who exacts fafwpf* or वैचिन्य as À 
Me principle to start with, is at one with the western critic, who has 
i orded his vigorous protest against the decriers of rules in criticism 
the following passage '": ** To assert that rules and criticism can 
ress genius is to assert that practice and example are oppressive—it 


E the eighteen adhikaranas of the comprehensive Alankàra-5astra—as- 
sehemed by old writers on the subject and has been followed, for — 
ample, by Rajasekhara in his Kävyamimänsä, (of course no sweeping | 
zeneralisation can be made, since the work published in the Gaekwad 
Ee riental Series is a fragment only)—the केनोदिक and the वास्तव, treat 
— more properly of facts and sentiments, as they are and as they occur. 
The former treats of the genesis and practice of pleasant amusements | 
-— in the form of Anyokti, and the latter of figures of speech like 
re (| mown otherwise as स्बभावोक्ति). Here, too, as is quite evident 
n rinciples of the art regulate the attempts of the poet —he is not free 
write as he pleases but is to abide by the golden rules of propriety ML 
विच्छित्ति and aaa )”; otherwise poetry, which is the consummation. २ 
of ecstatic and wsthetic intuition, deteriorates itself into something - 
base and nauseating vi he 
Thus, though literary criticism has got a psychological basis, the २ 
functions of the mental scientist and of the critic are not the same. Mis 
While it is in the province of the psychologist to give, amongst oth: jte 
things, an account of the genesis and working of the several types of | 
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t A - bold enough to remark thus of the greatest English poet: '' His wit was in hin à 
wer, would the rule of it had been so too!" | 
-- 5 Lessing, Hamburg Dramaturgy, translated into English in Loci Critici, p. 25. 
; - augura well for the future of the literature of criticism in the west that we have amor ae 
vus the present-day critics a fow who would rather choose to bo called ** classic,” ** rub V न 
x — and ** artificial than damn rules and restraints, and be hailed as ** romantic,’ catholi à i 
and'* natural" Criticism in the wost, like many other things, indeed, is turning back 6 
the ideal of the east, and it would be a aplendid gain for literature if this rapproe 
. . of the eastern and the western ideals happens to stay in and exorciee ith mway [e 
in India) over her rapidly growing vernaoular literatures, 
jt. M Dhvanyüloko, under ITI. 10-14, quotes the following dictum : 


i E 2 AE जघनो चिल्या इते भान्यडसभ#स्प्र काइ ग्रम्‌ । 
— प्रशिद्धोजित्यबन्धन्तु रसस्योपनि ३५१ ॥ 
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teeling within the compass of the human mind, it is the privilege of 
the poet to construct out of these feelings and sentiments a fairy land 
of verdure and grandeur, serenity and sublimity. Then again. as we 
have already hinted, the poet is nothing if he is not a teacher. And 
hence the poet has to be realistic in his work as far as possible —his 
literary efforts must have an unambiguous reference the co-ordinates 
of the life and environment of his species. The positive, psychological 
ar concrete side of criticism—as distinguished from its normative, 


metaphysical or abstract side—-tnkes its stand here, directly and 


decidedly. While works in Alankara literature in general touch on both 
fringes, there nre some (e.g., Dasariipaka, Bhavaprakaéa, Srngaratilaka, 


Hasamanjari, Rasarnavasudhakara) that have directed themselves 
mainly to the positive side, There are other treatises (e.g. Rasasudha- 
kara, Uijvalani'amant, Bhaktirasamrtasindhu), again, which have, more 
or less, a spiritual bearing and in which the * hungering for the eternity E 3. 
finds a lasting expression. Kamaáastra has a family likeness to the 
former type of works, Bhakti&astra to the latter. The technical Dharma- | 
astra and ArthaSistra treatises fall, in a way, under the provinces: 

of both, though in each of them the normative side has cast into shade 
T, the positive one. The eritic, however, is ever on the alert to re- — 
be mind him that his work is to be चतुव्वर्ग फल प्रद, if it is to be classed as” 
— something of abiding value. Here it is that idealism inevitably creeps 


in" and prevents literature from being degraded into a jargon of 
" common place thoughts and spurious ideas. In the hands of the 
— cleyer Indian poet, the real and the ideal merge their being and blend 
॥ * into a homogeneous whole. Western literature is replete with instances 





® 
—7 ë oddities of the writer, or the fashions and fancies of the time: but 


* we will seldom find a work in Sanskrit literature dealing purely with 
Mex the follies and foibles of its times which has survived and has come down 


t rtr ^ | 
CN Bhümaha (L 2): घर्मा थकासमोक्षप ANT कच्त!स च । 










¢ करोति wife urfenw साधुकाललिबन्धनम ॥ 
Woe read also in Kücyamimümsü: कविवचनासयत्ता व्लोकयाचा। सा च निःवयससुच्तमिलि 
| The terma éreyas and preyas of upantradic fame hit at almost exactly the 
demarcation between the poet's husiness in ita supersensuogus subjective aspect and 


it in ite sensuous realistic plane as a teacher. 
® Thus, according toa well-known platitude of Hegel: ** Art and the Beautiful in 


ia realised nro the porfoct identity of the ideal and the real.” 


‘ef works deriving their value for the time being, from the whims and . 
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to us." The critic in India was abroad and assailed with force and 
fury anything that went against the time-honoured canons of his astra 
and tried to loosen the bonds of society and service. He was no res- 
peeter of persons and consequently wielded an enormous influence in 
the empire of belles lettres. In no other country do we find the 
study of literature and literary criticism so indissolubly linked as in 
Indian. And this practice has helped in its own way to make the study 
of Küvya itself a sort of literary discipline and to awaken in its 
renders an amount of literary sense which otherwise would have lain 
dormant.” 

There have been many who opine that the study of Alankara in 
our country has been worse than useless. The first ground for this 
assertion of theirs—the inadequacy of results achieved nowadays by 
students taught in the orthodox fashion—may be met by saying that 
the older methods of study have died away as aresult of the superficial 
acquaintance with literature. which has followed in the train of little 
learning (which has been in vogue simply because learning and earning 
are measuring their strength against each other), and that these studies 
have not been reinforced by a comparative study of the critical litera- 
tures of other climes. The other charge brought against the utility of an 
intensive study of Alankara literature by scholars is that it is over- 
ridden by mere mechanical analysis, dry classifications, divisions and 
subdivisions carried on ad infinitum,—things which are sufficient to 
perplex any one and drive him mad. This charge, too, is the outcome 
of insufficient equipment, and not infrequently, of narrow prejudices 


5 ft ia to these that the ruling STaIrarayy a येत्‌ applied. 

^ Even a commentary to a Küvya is regarded as incomplete unless it enters sapis 
fnctorily into the deep and abstruse questions underlying the passages comprised in it 
and it is a significant fact that not a few of the scholjasts on Kacvyas, whose comments 
nriesaro still extant(e.g. Righavabhatta, Vallabhadeva, Natha, Mallinatha, Bhagiratha}, 
were no unworthy Alankira scholars. 

» Evens cursory look at the Dhran yülokülocana, the Dasaripaka (with ita Avdloka), 
and at Chap, VI of the Sühítya-darpana would suffice to make one arrive at this con- 
elusion. All intelligent spectators ( प्रेक्षक) before whom was represented ७ drama 
(Egg )—the best species of literature according to the concensus of expert opinion 
— àn all climes -were required to be well-informed critics, to have a fair estimate of the 

poet's powers and intontions. They had to move and feel with the poet; for, as the 

Sasgitaratnükara pute it: * 
en. "ep तृष्टिमाभोति शोके शोकमुर्पेलि च . 
लडे mR: भये भौसः स AT प्रक्षकः Wn ॥ 
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as well, and it is to be traced to a wrong mode of approaching the 
subject and to expecting from it what it cannot bestow. We have 
classifications, divisions and subdivisions—we have enough of them, 
especially in many of the later works on the subject. Where, indeed, 
is a science that has been in a position to do away with these mechan- 
ical aids? We submit that in Alankara literature we have no irrelevant 
division or classification. In the midst of analysis we have synthesis, 
in the midst of apparent diversity we have real unity indicated along 
lines as clear and bold as possible. And this is avowedly the motive 
which many of the Alankdrikas profess for themselves and their works. 

A close study of the themes commonly treated in Alankara 
treatises would convince one of the truth of this assertion, The kernel à 
of the contents of such treatises relates to Dhvani, rather, as we have 
above indicated, to its essential adjunct Rasa." And these have been 
touched upon in their psychological, ethical and æsthetical bearings 
in quite a novel and illuminating way. It was the life-work of Bharata. 
Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta, Mammata and others to demonstrate 
satisfactorily the scientific basis of criticism and to give an analytic 
and thorough study of dhvani or rasa. The great dictum of the sage— 
विभावानुभावव्यभिचा शिसियो गादस निव्पत्तिः १1. — has been construed to form a २. 
right basis of the psychological study of Alañkära. Rasa (fecling) has | 
Bhava (sentiment) as its counterpart or crux, As has been ably put—- 


न॑ भावक्लोनोंइक्ति रसो न भावो रुसवज्जितः | 
i परुस्परक्तता सिद्धिश्नयों रसभावयोः ॥ 

The inseparable concomitants of passion—the dominant sentiments, 
( स्थायिभावड ), along with their occasional and accidental varieties, the 
accessory sentiments" (व्यभिचागिभाव& and #grfautas) —have been 


3 This is what Panditarhja Jagannathan ingenuously remarks on tho position of the 
Pre-Dhvani schools of rhetoricians 
ध्यनिक!रात्‌ प्राचो नंभाभचोद्भउप्रश्टलिभिः awe कुत्रापि ध्वनिगुणोभूतन्यङ्ग]।दिशन्दा न 
प्रयुक्ता इत्येतावतंब लेध्बन्यादयो न॑ स्वौ क्रियन्त इत्याधुनिकानां याचो युक्तिरयुक्तेब । Rasogañgädhara, 
pp. 658-659 (Benares Sanskrit Series). 
31 Bharata's Nüfyasüsra (Chap. VI, under verse 32). Adds the sago: ema डि 
भावेभ्यो curerafufasfng रसेभ्यो भावानास ।.. . . 





,) यथा बौजादधवेइक्षो छच्तात्‌ gul फक्तं यथा | 

| | तथा gat Car सव्य ततो भावा wafer; 4 ॥। ३८ 

| #3 Cf. Nütyuadäatra (Nirnaya Sigara Pross Edn.), p. 72: 

 यभिचारिग्य इति weg? sa... . विविधसाभिसुष्कोन रसेषु चरन्तोति afafa: 
— tn 3 A 43 
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‘studied. elaborated and exposed, Though rasa is स्वप्रकापरा * (self- 
-Juminous) and aerag (undivided), yet itis t hrough these and through its 
कि, E iting ( विभाव ) and indicating ( atamana ) and ensuant | smrpHT | 
Ye ctors that the psychological process of realisation is 1 endered complete, 
— The different ways and views about the interpretation of Bharata’s 
E. etum and about the nature, function and appreciation of Rasa do not 
E" neern us here. Sufficient it will be for our purpose to state thatin none — - 
these ways and views the psychological basis of Alañkära literature 
with especial reference to rasa is obscured and blotted out, As to the 
explanation of the processes of appreciation and realization ( साधारणो- 
_ ) underlying the whole theory of rasa, in which operation विभाव& 
T ete, actively participate and are blended into one homogeneous whole, 
in the formation of a chemical compound, the following analogy 
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Bhayaprakasakira will be found to be of fairly good help a: * 
मव्जन्तच्य निमज्जन्तः कल्लोलास्ते यथागावे | PU 

_ तस्थोत्कथं वितन्चन्ति थान्ति तहपतामपि | | e 1 
p तथा स्थायिनि निमझा Rat व्यमिचारिगाः | y T | 
» E-. mfa स्थायिनं eia sc यान्ति रुसात्मताम्‌ ॥ x = | 


The processes of inception and realisation have also been very | 
ly unfolded in his usual masterly manner in the Kävyaprakäésa ~ 
Mammata in the following lines after Abhinavagupta : 


लोके प्रमदादिभिः स्थाय्यनुमानेऽभ्यासघाटवतां काव्य नाव्य च त 
परिक्षारेया विभावनादिव्यापारवत्त्वादली किकविभावा दिशब्दव्यवक्षाय्थः ममे वैते शत 
Mami, न Haas न शाचोरेव्ते न तटस्थस्थेवेते इति सम्बन्धविषोषसौ कारुः 
fer नध्यवसायात्‌ साघारुण्येन प्रतोतेः च्यमिव्यक्तः खामाजिकानां वासन T 
fene: स्थायी रुव्यादिको नियतप्रमाटगतत्बेन स्थितोऽपि साधारुणोपायबलात्‌ तत्काल- 
बिगलितपरिमितिप्रमान्भाववशो न्िषितवेद्या न्तर सम्पर्क खन्धापरिमितभावेन #° _ प्रमाच 
| _ सकलसहूदयसंवाद भाजा साधारण्येन स्वाकार इवा भिज्ञोऽपि Mate "men 
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प्राणो विभावादिनोौजितावधिः पानकरुसन्यायेन चत्चामाशाः us इव परिल्करन छदय- — 
faa ufa सञ्चाक्कोगामिजआालिङ्कन्‌ cua fai लतिशोदघत्‌ ब्रच्माखादमिवानु- | 
भावयन ख्यलो किकचमत्कारकारो पटकागादिको र्ूः। स च न काय्यः विभावादिः | 
विनाऽपि तस्य सम्भवप्रसड़पत्‌ ; नापि ज्ञाप्यः, fess तस्यासम्भवात्‌; च्यपि तु 
चिभातादिभिव्यञ्जितद्चञ्बंशो य À - | ४ के 
Not only have the Indian rhetoricians analysed and explained the 

nature and all-pervasiveness of rasas*'—these have been variousl 
umbered at four, six,” eight, nine (the commonly accepted number), ` 

ten and even twelve—and showed them in the proper light, but also 

the process of evolution of these rasas has been tentatively explained, 
and, by the reverse process of synthesis, critics have arrived at one rasa 

the rasa or the cardinal and guiding principle in life and literature. 
Kumaraswamin in his Ratnapana (commentary on the Prataparudra- ॥ 
yasobhisana of the South Indian critic Vidyänäthn) has the followi — 
valuable note: Esai 

T चतुज्वगमध्ये AAA (TARA क [नस्य सञ्चहृरयङ्गमत्वात्‌ प्रथम FF I Be 
 ततस्तञ्ञन्यत्वन wre) ललल्लद्िरोंघित्वातू mmm: ल लश्तन्निमित्तद्ूतो ऽर्थ प्रघानों 
ath | ततोऽर्थेकांमयोॐम्भसूलत्वात्‌ धस्भप्रघानो वौरः। तस्य भोताभयप्रदान- —* 
(Re सारत्वात्तद्नन्तर HAAR |) ततस्तत्का रगानुतो at भत्सः | वौराच्यतिप्रभयान कानन्तराा 


भिक? हि 


| बौरुश्सफलभूतोऽट्गतः जिवगंफलकरुसानन्तरं मोच्तफलकः शान्त EAIA 

















a 



















4 Küvyaprabüsa, Ullan IV (Vüáman&ehüryya's Edn.), pp. 197-110. 
F + जाल सव fw आत्तरियतौभिः संविद्धिः परितो भवति तथाडि दुःखदपो gara Taree .. 
| "E feceurcmiw: pute ceeeuwifewur घदसृपद्सतलि। जत्कर्षोपायशकया ace fa | ward | 
o असि mufa अपाथडेतपरिदारे समुम्यडते। विनिपालाद्विभेति। किश्विदुयुक्ततयाशिमन्यमानो | x 
—— omga) cor परकत्तेयवैचियद्र्शनात्‌ विस्मयते किश्चित्‌ जिदासुस्तत्र वेराग्यात्‌ प्रशमं भजते। | A 
fan efra gaT प्राणी भवति i—Ka tvinuldegna of Acüryya Hemacand ra. > है 
नाँनाङएक aaga «rufa eu t I 
QUE जव ब्रमामृट्छव्र faan mre ॥ Ek 
(Castanyacaritüámrta, Madhya lil’, Chap. VIII.) 


— 4^ The Nü/ya/üstra takes the primary rasas to be four and derives four mo 
wiary rasas therefrom. We read (Chap. VI, under Karik® 38): | 


| | = र di तेषा मुत्पत्तिदेलवञ्चत्वारो cur were! रौडो वोरो बौभत्स इति | 


gg — 


dn | 


— 





- LJ - | 


» gonesia of tho derivative or secondary raras is thus referred to (Chap. VI, | M^. 


the Mandäramaranda summarises 
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The serial order given above may not appear unobjectionable : 
it is cited only to show that this attempt at getting into the order in 
the evolution of the sentiments was not an unthought-of thing in the 
range of Alañkära literature. This will 
do also for those Vaisnava critics who, w ith the great author of the 
| Srimadbhagavata at their head, choose to number the rasas as twelve 
and include सख्य, वात्सल्य and दास्य as primary rasas. ** 
the views of the great rasa writers 


order mutatis mutandis 


The author of 


and points to the final word said on t he point thus: 
ay भो जन्टपाटौनाँ HAAS प्रकाश्यते | 


23, eat + 4 इति अत्या रुस शकः प्रको त्तिलः ॥ 


अतो रसः स्याच्छक्गार एक WATT तु न | * 
One pitch higher and we rise to the level of the great रुसराज, 
the fountain-head of all rasas and bhävas depicted so nicely in that 
semi-theological work, the Brahma-Samhita,“ This is analysis and 
synthesis brought to their proper places,—cut of One to come to many, 
and from many to arrive at the One. This phase of critical thought in 
— literature rises above its normal plane, yet it is in no way dissociated 
therefrom in India. We have had here a devoted race of critics, 
whose mission was to link the mystic or metaphysical element in their 


udg झचिरथो शतसप्धदास्या नोरो/थ gaga: करणो wang: ( =भयभकः) - 


बौभत्पसंज्ञ factom तथेव शान्त; सप्रेमभक्तिरिति ते दा धिका दश स्थ:॥--03100 in the Krisnänandini 
(commentary on Sühitya-Kaumudi of Baladeva VidyRbhusana). 
१७ Mandüramaranda, Bindu 9 Ct. oleo Agnipuräna, 339, 2-5 (Annandférarmn 
Edn.): 
wire: झडजाम्तस्थ ( ब्रक्मणः ) व्यज्यते च कदाचन | d.c 
० ब्यक्ति: खा तस्य चेतन्यचमल्कार र भ। य ॥ ६14 
रतिः सा चच परिपोषसंपेयूथी | , 
न्येभिचाय्यांदिभासमान्याच्छत्रार इति गौयते ॥ E 
weet कामभितरे q अफानेकशा: | p 
45 Cf. statements like * पिवत भागवत रसम्‌ |" It was to explain thin recondite and 


mystic side of rasa that works like Rasasudhikara and Bhaktirasümrtó sindhu were — 


designed. Sr, Ripa Goswümin says rather apologetically of this in his Rasümrta- : 
sindhu : 





> 
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art with its psychological or physical side. It was with them that 
the व्यड] (suggested sentiment) and the व्यजञ्ञक (suggester) are unified — 
criticism-literature assumes almost the róle of non-dualistic philo- 
sophy.* Rapa Goswamin of sacred memory in his Ujjvalanilamanit, 
an epoch-making work which treats fully of the psychological or 
positive side of Alañkära and of its transition to and culmination 
in the Infinite, * has given us at full length his views on the point. 
In one instance he quotes with reverence the following verse from an 
authoritative work of Lilésuka : A 


पटक ग्ग्ससत्वेस्व॑ झिखिपिच्छविनूषयाम्‌ | — | 


DÉTAAATIRURIAÀ gau ॥ ** 


Thus did the Rasasastra and the Alankarasastra merge their being 
into one in the hands of the religious-minded school of eritics. Or, will 


it be too hazarduous a conjecture to make that it was out of this 


synthetic study of rasa that in later ages the modern Bhaktiéastra 
was evolved and developed, especially in Bengal, at the hands of the 
writers of the Gaudiya Vaisnava Bhakti School, with whom literary and 


religious worship went hand in hand? The psychological element 
in the literature of criticism awakened the sense of greatness in beauty, 
and out of beauty and grace came the refined form of worship taught in 
the Bhaktisastra, which is more æsthetical in its origin than religious. As 
Sir G. Grierson puts it: “No one who reads the Indian religious lite- 
rature of the fifteenth and following centuries can fail to notice the gulf 


4T Thus in the very beginning of Jiva Goswimin's Locana-rocini SRIF Sars 
ब्यक्चयन.. .. |—the two in one, the one in two (REINE). The following well-known 
vorse gives a nice expression to this fooling: 
we जिसग्रस्तव रूपमिन्यी 
पग्यासिनान्तन च मध्यमादिम | 
ware च निःस्परन्दतभो farce 
pafa को:स्मौत्ति न वेदि देख ॥ 
99 Cardinal Newman (in his ** Pootry with reference to Aristotle's Poetics "") says 
ss With Christians a pootical view of things is ^ duty," With the literary critics of our 
land, a poetical view of things and a religious trend of thinking have gone togother. 
90 Ujjealanllamant, Nàyeakabhodáüh. Sloka 19, ‘The following verse, attributed to 


I4 Bhattaniyake, the author of the Mrdayadarpana in the Dhanvyülokalocana (p. 29, 


Nirnaya SRgara Press Edn.) is to tho same effect : 
बारचे नुर्डरध एक दि रसं यफ्तांभवळव्याया | 
तेन नास्य समः स स्थाइुच्यते योगिभिडि यः a 
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that lies between the old and the new. .... Religion is no longer a 
question of knowledge. It is one of emotion." ? ' 

This was one side of the development. The realm of literature 
(or Kavya) is the happy confluence of mellifluous streams of thought; * 
and an analytic and systematic study of Kavya cannot but fructify 
in more directions than one, The realistic. or positive side in the art of 
criticism led the rhetoricians in their study of, and mastery over, facts 
concerning the different shades of human character, of all possible 
types and ranks. The division and characterisation of members of 


both sexes, more especially of the heroes ( नायक5 ) and the heroines 
| atfaats ), the description, in detail, of their several qualities of 
the head and the heart. according to differences of age and sex, ete., 
show to what extent the Indian critic tried to make his art scientific 


and regular by a close and comprehensive study of all phases of human 
cheracter that came under his minute observation. The reading of 
one's intentions from his looks and gait—the interpretation of * speech- 
less messages ` and * measured tread,’ and such other things, which fall 
properly within the domain of the empiric art of physiognomy—-have 
heen treated-of in Alankara literature with a nicety which would go to 
prove the thoroughness of the analytic apparatus with which the critic 
in ancient and medieval India was furnished. This, however, is 
a point which lies on the border-land between Alankaraéasira and 
Kamaésastra—a science, if science it may be called, intensely realistic. 
In the latter, we treat of things purely for their own sake (or rather 
from the standpoint of the ethical ideals of the society) ; in the former, 
such considerations are of secondary importance, and the subjects 


४० Hhakbnmürga in Encydlopeædia of Religion and Ethics, Vol, II. Thus, these writers - 


almost always employ tho terminology of tho Indian pontins—a.g., in Nasimrtasindhu, 
BhGigavatamyrta 


॥। सकल्तविद्य। स्खानेकायलन काच्यम्‌ - Rhjastkhara in the Küveyamimün sa 
M oSaühityadürpana, III, 96-122 (Jivänandu’s Edn.) The rhetoricinns do not 


all agree in this division. Visvanitha gives the number of नायक, as 48 and that of 


भ।च्िकाs as 381: while Kay ikarnapüra mentions 144 classes of नायक and 1908 classes 


of नायिका 

When this is clearly realised, the charges brought against the Hindu mind abou 
ita ‘epeculative temper’ by critics of the type of Walter Pater. who think tho Indian 
to be * lost to sense, understanding, individuality,’ lose much of their eogency and value 
Tt is a pity that much capital has been mado—and that not very properly—ontof India", 
Incle of a practical and practicable turn of mind. | d जी d 
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introduced are to be judged by the interest and charm they produce 
when depicted in works of art. Not improbably these two &astras were 
closely allied in the early part of their evolution and had parallel 
courses to run. Nothing more can be said, as regards the earlier phases 
of the evolution of Rasa-cum-Alahkaira literature (the period from 
Bharata to Bhamaha is, to all purposes, a blank to us)—and the history 





> ê 
b x. à 


of the Kāmaśāstra literature immediately after Vaätsäyana is quite om 


obscure, 


So much by the way The other entities of Alañkäraësastra 
(other than safa and xæ which we have touched on) ष, 3pm or रोति, 


"a * 


E 


p 


for these are interconnected- -and amy ta proper (figures of speech) are 
there as secondary, or as tertiary elements ; in other words, they have _ — 


no separate existence apart from the primary or guiding principle 
as judged from the psychological standpoint. The element of पाक, 


which has to do with the executive side of the poet— which is some- 
thing different from riti or style, and a clear exposition of which is | * 
found in many Alañkära works bearing the stamp of the South Indian 


5 





^ Pn 


school—is not a separate entity by itself aud does not require more T" 


than passing mention. Hence it follows that the psycholog Se 


bias pervades the very being of Alankara literature, ancient and 
modern, and no ampunt of ingenuity is able to obliterate the stamp 





which it has left on it—the stamp which, like the veritable Srivatsa 


mark on the breast of $rī-Hari, it took from the much revered and 
old sage | 
Thus it is that the literature of pure literary criticism in India 


I M - has had a glorious history and an equally glorious goal in view IE 


— poetry in India, as it has to be everywhere, ‘1s che high-wrought 
—  enthusiam of fancy and feeling ’™ criticism in India has been the 
—— — standard of common-sense and reason,— not of mere ravishment and 


— criticism brings us to the * ki wlred points of Heaven and home, 












fme. | er the name of wife Vidy Wdhara, the author of the Æküvali sinooths the way when 
hho says: VSN रसो चित ग ब्ट।यनिबन्धनम्‌ | 
+ 8 sh Hazlitt, On Poctry in General 
11 Hazlitt refers to Aristotle’s description of poetry ns the representation of the ideal. 
ee Tr eriticiamliterature of medieval Tndin has triod to n inke that ideal intelligible in 
ke of the real in and around us, and, withal, like many other branches of learning 
49 the highest flights of thought possible 


À Â ^ E क क 8 * 


de ecstasy. If poetry leads us to high Heaven and to the bliss of Elysium, 


४ पाक is depth of sense ( wuawifes '. —Bhoja ndmits it in his TS भरच 
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— and to the pleasures in the pleasure-land. Criticism has all along been 
TE n regarded as one of the finest flowerings of the human intellect, as 
# nd हर 


रै — closely related to the mental and moral sciences and to the requirements 





-T a. ; T +t 
of life as possible he critic's function is to interpret life in an 


ex 


-unbiassed manner, and the Indian Alankarika has done it magnificently 





- For the matter of that, literary criticism in India has been impersonal 
“in the past; for, criticism of an author by an analysis of bis works 
piecemeal and by a reference to his code and creed is a thing unknown 
2 to the Alañkärikas. This has done good,--nt least in one respect it 
R bas done away with the * personal equation,’ the question of personal 
८,” likes and dislikes. Literature here is sacred: and there have ap- 
peared but rarely critics who are ‘cool, sober murderers of their neigh- 
oo aur jur's fame,’ or false parasites, paying their court and homage to 
ur and rank. A wisely fashioned and closely followed code of 
rules of long standing--not empirically got but based on the stable 
| = truths of the mental scicnees, especially of psychology, ethics and 
| sesthetics—served as a powerful preventive against petulant vitu- 
peration or flimsy cheap praise. न 
| — “Another race has been and other palms are won Yet, in 
$ à [t these days of advanced ideas, when we notice daily codes and creeds of 
a E criticism changing-ehameleon-like, " we Indians cannot but be proud 
ME of our achievements in this direction, —based as they have been, not 
. en the shifting sands of empiricism, but on the firm rock of intuitional 
truths, clearly grasped and forcibly expressed. Criticism is philosophy 

















L 








in its essence, — and philosophy in India is the philosophy of the spirit. - 

The appreciation of the psychological basis of Alankara—the realisation _ 
of rasa —has but one inevitable sequel, viz.. spiritual betterment, a | 
point to which we have already referred. Tt is Ánandavardbana, 
the great literary critic, who is credited with the authorship of the २ 


A certain European critio (Leibnitz) describes beauty —with many the «ine qua no TR ie 


of art—to be “the confused, thorefore indefinite perception of all that consti i 


order” whereupon १७७७० (Lotze) opinos that ** German mathetica ia brought into being far E. 
| — 


belittling ite object" —Encyclopædia of Religion and Kthies under‘ Beauty." Itis, h 
refreshing to turn to the views of the achool of modern trans-Atlantic critica. 5 
- ono of them (in his Introduction, p. 10, to bie work The Sense of Beaury) —— 
is... a ronl propriety in calling beauty a manifestation of God to the sensta, since 
region o! sense, the perception of beauty exemplifins that adequacy and 
which in general we objretify in an idea of Goa." — — 
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following verse, wherein are very finely depicted the inspiration. and 
the aim of the Indian critieal mind : 

या व्यापास्वतौ रसान्‌ ग्सयितुं काचित्‌ कवौनां नवा 

quat परिनिष्ितार्थविथयोन्मेथा च वैपशितौ | 

ते दं चाप्यवलम्बग विश्वमनिद्या निव्बंगायन्तो वयं 

सान्ता, 44 च लब्धमब्शिषशयन त्वद्धक्तितुल्य us," Tw i 

The psychological bearing of rasa (which alone, properly guided, — | 

results in a metaphysical or spiritual understanding of it) has had 
to fight a strenuous fight with its linguistic and physiological aspects; २ | 
for, while the latter deal with words and things evanescent, it is the 
former that has directed the human soul and has inspired it to rise — 
higher and higher, through ethereal regions, to the Absolute and the 
Sublime ( aT Şa: )'* Thus considered, the Nafyasastra of Bharata, | 
the Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana and the Ujjvalanilamant of Šri 
Rapa Goswamin are three epoch-making works —not of Indian critical - ¢. | 
literature alone, but of the critical literature of the world, inasmuch — — 
as it was in them and through them that the synthetico-analytie | 
faculty of the human mind has reached its highest point, from a realisa— * 


tion of rasa in the concrete—rasa in literature in general (as in the 


Drama), rasa in its individual objective aspect— to rasa in its universal 
subjective phase, to rasa in the abstract, both within and without. 
These are works which, along with their commentaries and sub-com- | 


 mentaries, deserve to be read and re-read, digested and re-digested, for & 


| कि appreciation of literature and of life. And the inquisitive student 
LE ro 









A 


+ 


10 pores over these works and ponders over them shall be amazed and 


— shall bow down in reverence, and admit in the words of the great and | 
|. reverent critic : 


व्यतलत्वादपारत्वादामोउसों दुन्बिगाद्वताम्‌ | 
qz: परं azma रुसाब्धिम्मघुरो मया |" 


it EL 55 Dhvanyüloka, Uddyota 111, under verse 44 —— 
~ W Jt was here in India that in Middle Ages the idea stuck rootin literature, in | 


1 sad in life that the Great Lord comes down unto His people to enjoy to the fullest 


= * t the | pleas ures of CHIMIE { रमनिय्योसस्व।द।थभबल।रिणिं 1, The following lines of 
Dr. Rabindranath, perhaps tho greatest poetcritic of the present age, exprenee 


M. relic tously the same idea in the usual semi mystic st le of that mastermind : 


2 ae BAA CA छाउ Mara falas AF 
nos smi ₹'टऊ siu RALEA माटक कांड | 
54 Sambhopebhe diib, verse 09. ड 
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THE INTELLECTUAL LAWS OF LANGUAGE AND 
BENGALI SEMANTICS. 


HEMANTA KUMAR Sarkar, M.A., M.L.C. (Bengal). 


INTRODUCTION. 


Scholars have so far been mostly busy with the formal aspects of à 


But | 25 


language like phonetics, the order of words, accentuation, ete 
that side of language which deals with meaning, which again really is 
the soul of language, has received but scant attention. Not that the 
subject is unimportant, nor that it is unable to supply food for the 
best brains, but it has failed to attract scholars and perhaps for good 
reasons 
It was only in the year 1897, that the Science of Meaning-Change 
was formally introduced and expounded by the great French Schol 
Michel Bréal, Professor of Comparative Grammar at the College. न e 
France, in his Essai de Sémantique (the English translation of which 
- was published in 1900 by Mrs. Henry Cust) Bréal had been working 






his research during this period was published in the form of essays in 
1270. the Annuaire de l'association des études grecques, the Mémoires de la 
— été de linguistique, in the Journal des savants, ete The difficult 

nature of the subject may be realised from the following words of 









ject" he says, “I have vowed never to return to the Look itself 






—— on the subject for the previous thirty years (1867-97) and the result of | 





* 


& 


Bréal himself. * Again and again, repelled by the difficulty of the 


— have at last decided to publish: this book which I have hitherto 

















ba andoned as often as | have begun 


hicfly of the psychological order a nd so hold good outside the 


domain which has not 


the preface, to sketch a provisional plan in a 
d labour of several 


ye been exploited, and demands the combine 
generations of philologists 


hiis lector the Latin Language (delivered 1826-27 published 1839) 

aliai. xr À attention to the importance of a scientific and 

lassi ` TC | 

—— 8 
cU 


study of Semantics had its beginning 1n lexicography. In 


The laws which he indicates 


ages dealt with in his book. His object has been, as he says in 
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systematie study of the meanings of words. His premature death, 
perhaps, prevented Reisig from penetrating farther into the subject 
which he had thus opened. It was reserved for his pupil, Agathon 
Benary (1834) to leave the purely lexicographical aspect of the seman- 
tic question and to give to it a much wider and at the same time pro- 
founder meaning. He was the first to distinguish clearly between the 
formal and semantic side of a word, and this not only with reference to 
the word as a whole, but he applied this same distinction to the gram- 
matical elements of whioh the word is made up, such as inflectional 
and formative affixes. These also, he pointed out, deserve a separate 
treatment from the point of view of their meaning.” 

During the period mentioned, other scholars also were working in 
the field, Next to Bréal we should mention the excellent contribution 
of the great German scholar, Paul, who devoted to this subject a few 
chapters of his Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte (published in 1880). 
In their Introduction to the History of Language (which is an English 
adaptation of Paul's great book) the authors, Strong, Logeman and 
Wheeler, have shown how far Paul's observations hold good in English . 
and other languages. 

Professor Postgate of the University College, London, also took up 
the subject about the year 1877 for a “ Fellowship Dissertation” at 


Trinity College, but was compelled to give it up for dearth of suitable 


$: 


materials He again took up the subject later on and drew the atten- 
— tion of scholars to it in an inaugural address at University College, | 


London, in 1896 À 

The contribution to Semantics by Brügmann, Bechtel, Heerdegen 
and Sweet should also be noted 

In India, however, the name of the subject is still unheard of even | 
amongst scholars. Of course, the Hindus, who produced the most 
wonderful grammar in the world, must not be thought of as having paid —— 
no attention to such a subject. We find Yáska (circ. 500 B.C.) at the १५ 
beginning of his Nirikta discussing thus: “If the grass is called ळ्या — 
from its quality of pricking (£z), why does not this name supply to — 
everything that pricks, as for instance a needle or a lance? And on |. z3 
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16 cannot be possible that the semantic aspect of language did not 
strike Panini (cir. 350 B.C.), the greatest of grammarians the world has 
yet produced. It is quite evident from the aphorism प्रधानपव्धयार्च 
वचनमर्थस्थान्यप्रमाणत्वात (1. 2. 56), that he also thought of the semantic 
side of language. But he excluded all semantic considerations from his 
grammar which should confine itself to pure formal analysis. And it is 
rightly pointed out that the meaning of a word is not fixed by gram- | 
matical rules but by usage and idiom. | 

The .Mimainsà and Nyäya Philosophies and occasionally the Ved- #2 
anta and Varéesika deal with the nature and force of words! Thecom- 
mentators on these, and Vedic literature and various grammars have * 
discussed this question of meaning here and there. The books on Sans- 
krit poetics deal with the different forces of words such as व्यभिचा, 
Amal, व्यञ्जन, etc. 

But excepting these stray references no systematic attempt has as — 
yet been made in India. Professor Gune of Poona in his Introduction | 
to Comparative Philology (1918) and Professor Taraporewala of Calcutta 
in his class-lectures (1917-18) have supplied examples from Sanskrit 
and Indian Vernaculars while discussing laws of meaning-change. 

In Bengali no work of the kind has been done as yet. The 
scientific study of Comparative Philology of which the Science of 
Meaning is an integral part, has only recently been introduced in India. 
A text-book of Comparative Philology with reference to the Indian 
languages is being written by Professor Taraporewala. Mr, Bijay- 
chandra Majumdar has treated the historical side of the race and 
language in his History of Bengali Language. Moulavi Sahidullah has 

| undertaken the laborious task of writing a historical Grammar of the 
- Bengali Language. As elsewhere, here in Bengal the phonetic side of 
the Language has received a good treatment in the hands of such cap- 
able scholars as Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterjee, Pandit Vidhusekhara 
T» . Sastri, Mr, Jogeshchandra Ray and others. The Science of Meaning 
है A as applied to Bengali still remains to be taken up. | 
| F À - Fe . It is hoped that the work will go on apace henceforth. There is no 





^ "tl (1) Sabara Bhasya. (2) Vailesika Bhürya of Prasastipiüda. (3) Sri Bhürya, p. 72, 
a! Nirpay — asāgar Pross, Bombay) (4) Vedanta Paribhüsü, pp. 241, 205, 2606, { — — 
—— Press) (5) NyGyatilavati, pp. 25, 75, (Nirnayasigar Press). ee (0) NySyamanjars of Jaysa: 

मम Vol I, pp. 214, 241, 243, (Lazarus, Benares) (7) SiddAüntamwkilivali, 
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a dearth of material, From the writings of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
S Messers Dwijendranath Tagore, Lalitkumar Banerji, Jogeshchandra Ray, 
Jnanendramohan Das, Ramendrasondar Trivedi, Dineshchandra Sen, 
 Bijaychandra Majumdar, Rajendrachandra Sastri, Haraprasad Sastri- 
and others a good harvest may be reaped, But as in other languages, 
sin Bengali the number of workers is hopelessly small, apparent rari 
nantes in gurgite vaste, “a gulf immense, a swimmer here and 
there. Phe subject is almost of limitless extent, but workers not 
— — more than a score throughout the whole world may be found 
—* à “The Science,” says Prof. Postgate, * is as yet in its beginnings. 
— dts prime need is the collection of facts. The student of this subject 
— — must begin with what he knows (i.e. his mother-tongue). The science 
m - ds in no position to disdain the humblest effort of the most insignificant - 


ED contributor Hence my humble attempt — र 
2 - The first need of the science is a good terminology Professor _ ^m 4 
Grote, the brother of the famous historian, tried to provide it with one — 
in some posthumous articles which appeared in the earlier volumes of २ 
the Journal of Philology. His nomenclature, however, is too cumbrous 4 E 
— and repellent to be generally accepted 2 p 
-—— Even the very name of the science is proposed differently by differ- — 
i rne seholars. Professor Postgate proposes the name Rhematology, from 
pa. a thing said. Bréal gives the name Sémantique, Semantics (from e 
pals “b9 signify ") ;—Lyuavrecty room, the science of signification 
r ir opposition to Phonetios, the science of sounds. I shall follow Bréa 
|. both in his method and terminology , x. ES 7 
— In the Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology of Baldwin, 


— Semantics is defined as “the doctrine of historical word meanings, 
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ry in the meanings of words." Lady Welby in her article on “ Signifi a" | 
^ ‘in the Encyclopædia Britannica distinguishes ''semantica " from 
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— significs " thus: * Semantics may be, for present purposes, described 


he application of signifies within strictly philological limits ” E. 
The main problems of semantics, according to Oertel, are the 
owing : * By what means bas a given language in each in liv dual. 
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À question may be raised as to the Bengali equivalent of the 
name Semantics. Ye would have been convenient but that word is 
already being used in Bengali in connection with the science of 










cannot get it accepted now for the vehement opposition of the 
purists. So ##14-#3 would perhaps be the best taking #8 । = "faite - 
भनि) to denote a word or phrase or even a sentence. We shall here 
especially deal with that side of semantics which affects the meaning —— 
of a word or a phrase, leaving aside for the present the syntactical EC 
portion | 
Mr. T. G. Tucker, Professor of Classical Philology in the University — 
of Melbourne, says : ** Laws of meaning-change are not yet discovered _ 
and are probably undiscoverable. Interesting observation can be. 
made of certain tendencies and phenomena, but beyond this we can 
hardly go. In changes of meaning the mind is the one factor. So we 


which transform one meaning into other. We can say that some 
words widen their meaning, that some narrow it, and that some shift २ 
it, and we may often be able to trace the association of ideas which - 


brought these occurrences to pass. But we cannot get to fundamental oe 
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principles which determine that a certain class of words shall necessarily —— | 
widen rather than narrow their meaning and vice versa." So the | 
word ‘ law ‘ here should be understood in the philosophic sense, as 
the constant relation discoverable in a series of phenomena. As 

f. Sayce points out: “It must be remembered that the ideas | 
suggested by most words are what Locke calls * mixed modes.” A word 
like * just’ or ‘ beauty’ is but a shorthand note suggesting a number of 2 
ore or less associated with one another. But the ideas associated | 
in one mind cannot be exactly those associated with it in 








es the fundamental cause of meaning-change 
"Phe chief motives of meaning-change may be thus classed after 


— . Tucke (pp 380-81) :— 





— (1) Indefinite width of meaning in a word as originally applied 
causing diversity of use. 
| d 2. Predominance of one element in a thing named, causing a 
E . more special application of the name to that element 


uction to the Natural History of Language, p. 373 
», Introduction to Science of Language (2nd. ed.), Vol. I, p. 237. 
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(3) Unconscious inclusion of a secondary meaning, due to a 
natural association of ideas, and thence a gradual transfer- 
ence to that secondary meaning cr else a widening to 
comprise 1t. e 

(4) Effort at force or at liveliness, causing a figurative application 
of words and hence a broadening of these words. 

(5) Emotional emphasis, leading to a misuse of the term in a 
wider or weaker sense than the true one. 

(8) Euphemism and irony, or a desire to avoid the unpleasant or 
less courteous term, and thence a new sense acquired by the 
euphemistic substitute, 

(7) Other laxity in the use of words, through ignorance or 
misapprehension. 

It will be seen that all these changes are reducible to :— 

(1) Specialising or narrowing. 
(2) Generalising or widening. 
(3) Shifting or transference. 

I shall deal with the Bengali Semantics with reference to these 
aspects. It will be found from what follows that specialising is the 
tendeney of the language, because men want to be exact and like to 
have as many special expressions as there are ideas. 

It may be mentioned here that Whitney in his Study of Language 
(p.106) has classified all sorts of meaning-change under two heads— 
Generalisation of special meanings and Specialisation of general 
meanings. Pot thas gone deeper and has tried to show in a masterly 
way how these laws arise and operate.* 

In cases of phonetic change the rise of a new sound goes on side 
by side with the disappearance of the old one. The employment of the 
word #14 to denote a newspaper implies a narrowing of the extent of the. 
signification of the ordinary meaning of #173, which is ‘paper, So 
we may take a word हिक्हि, properly and originally applied to railway 
tickets, and apply it to a whole class, which we regard in some way as | 
resembling it, as when we speak of sta-Pf5 (postage stamp.) afacea fs re 
(receipt stamp), 1814 fb (the pass of a carriage), ete. In this case we — * 
widen the application of the word by narrowing its contents but even . क 
when thus widened the meaning still includes its original denotation. — 
Frequently such a widened application becomes once more narrowed, 


` 
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by the widening of the contents. An instance of this double process we 
have, e g. in the word नाथा (fan) originally only meaning * wings,’ it was, 
by a metaphor applied to a class of objects similar in some respects to 
it. A process of narrowing those applications leads to the use of the 
word as a specific name for certain movi ng things like wings. The word, 
in this sense, no longer includes its original meaning, and is transferred. 
[t is only by such a succession of widening and narrowing that a word 
can assume a signification absolutely different from its original mean- 
ing, 

I shall now illustrate the various phenomena arising from these 
laws. First, I shall take up what are called the Intellectual Laws of 
Language by Bréal. These laws, as we have already noted, are not 
'' blind laws "" without exceptions. They have their limits. 'They only 
denote “ the constant relation discoverable in a series of phenomena." 
The first part of our thesis will be devoted to the discussion and illus- 
bration of those intellectual laws, though strictly speaking they do not 
fall within the exact scope of Semantics. Semantics proper will be 
treated in the second part, 

PART 1. 
THE INTELLECTUAL Laws OF LANGUAGE. 
The Law of Specialisation. 

"If certain modifications of thought expressed primarily by all 
words, are little by little restricted to a small number of words, or even 
to a single word, which takes upon itself alone, the whole function, 
we say that specialisation is the law that has presided over these 

changes." 

The general aim of language is to express ideas with the least of 
effort. When we hnve a number of grammatical instruments to express 
the same kind of idea, we may restrict ourselves to only one kind for 
the sake of invariability. 

As for example a number of suffixes may be used to denote a gram- 
matical relation, Gradually the function may be taken over bv one or 
two suffixes or by a single suffix, It might be that having lost the 
subtle shade of difference the variety was not needed as in earlier 
times | 
| "The suffixes for comparative and superlative furnish us with an 
illustration. In ancient languages the adjective expresses degree by 
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means of suffixes. These suffixes were originally numerous and 
diverse." 

In Sanskrit-तरु,लम,-ईयस,-ईन were the suffixes for comparative and 
superlative. The latter set seem to have triumphed over the former so 
far os frequency of use is concerned ` Weta, aal 14, द्वाचोयस, मक्ौयस 
AXIWH, स्रेयस, daa; sfru, "um, द्राचिछ, भच्चिक, वरसि, स्थळ. प्रे, The 
suffix of enumeration -H, a shortened form of -4K, has frequent use ;— 
प्रथम, पचम, सप्तम, WEA, नवम. TW ; द्वितीयः, तोय: are the only two forms 
in x53; while चतुर्थ and wx show थ, short for $5. 

The modern Sanskritie vernaculars of India have given up this way 
of forming comparative and superlative and use only the equivalent. of 
them, e.g. Ben. cta, Gujrati zt. Marathi uses the word स्क to 
denote comparison. Bengali sometimes uses *f4* and often colloquially 
"25 in the same sense. 

There are a good many words in Bengali with the Sanskrit suffixes 
of comparison. But they are mostly the outcome of pedantry. Of 
course a number of forms exist intact which are not considered as com- 
binations of a word and a comparative suffix, but regarded as one whole 
for their relative brevity and frequency of use, e.g. Bza, 344, #1 
चन्कि, cae. This is supported by the fact that all these words are again 
compared in Bengali, 43) खाद Baa, wras Sars s, अविक 41241, etc, BS 
has already in Sanskrit taken comparative and superlative suffixes, e.g. 
श्रे्ठतर, अतम, 

“Among all words of a certain kind distinguished by a certain 
grammatical imprint, there is always one which is little by little drawn 
apart from its fellows. It becomes the pre-eminent exponent of the 
grammatical conception of which it bears the stamp. But at the same 
time it loses its individual value, and is no more than a grammatical 
instrument, one of the wheels of the phrase.” 

When we use the word चिक or खाच ४ or (BLY, ete., they have no more 
existence from a semantic point of view than the inflection -5x , After 
long use in various connections the word loses its individual significance 
and becomes a grammatical instrument. Then it may even be used in 


1 Latin, out of a variety of comperative and superlative suffixes, retains for each 
degree one suffix alone (-ior,-iesimus). The Romance languages have gone a step further 
One single word has absorbed tho function of both the degrees: French, plus; Italian, 
piu; Spanish, mas; Portuguese, mat; it must be noted that this word which bas survived 
in itself a comparative. So also English, more: German, mehr 
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altogether an Opposite sense, e.g. व'झोथांना कम 45 44, (the house is not 
a little large) ; ca ८55 fea cat वझ, (too small or too large). Here, 
the words कम and (बना which denote ** small ” and ‘‘ large " are used as 
auxiliaries only to denote degree, In टवनो *199, (to take much), the 
original sense is retained. 

The substitution of prepositions for the ancient declensions is 
another example of specialisation. 

In ancient languages like Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin substantives 
added a modifying final syllable (or waa) to denote the relations of 
dependence, interiority, instrumentality, etc. The cases of declensions 
being insufficient to express nll the relations the mind could conceive, 
adverbs were placed by the side of these cases to define them. ** Between 
the inflection and the particle of place or time they supposed the 
existence of some special connection, some relation of cause to offect 
In Sanskrit the उपसग attached itself to the verb in exactly the same 
way as the preposition was attached to the nouns in Enzlish or French. 
“Adverbs of place and time from having been the accompaniment of 
the gonitive, dative, or accusative, become the cause of these cases - 
from having been adverbs, they become prepositions.” 

In the Vedic texts, we find words which have since become well- 
known prepositions, still in the condition of adverbs and have hecome 
inseparably attached to verbs in Classical Sanskrit, e.g. प्रति त्यं चारुमध्यर 
"RW whe ; व्यस्माकम्‌ उदरेषु व्या; प्रत्यावतंव ; ursifa, ete. 

In Bengali small words like निद्रा, बावा, कर्क, for the third case, and 
«cs, CTE for the fifth case, are post posed to denote case relations. 

“Thus the most important step in the transition from synthesis to 
analysis comes under the heading of specialisation.” But one fact must 
be noted. The prepositions afforded no help to distinguish subject and 
object which remained distinct the longest, eg. माळे Co sca, (in the 
field cattle graze), Stat cn «ta, (they take beef). Here the forms are 
the same. Of course generally an accusative suffix -c# or -ca is used in 
Bengali but no help is afforded by prepositions. In the present 
examples the various positions of the words indicate the cases. 

The principle of specialisation is also illustrated in the case of 
English genitive. The sign 's is as if it were an independent word. 
The ' may even be put after two or more substantives, c.g. the King 
of England's tour, Asquith and Lloyd George's ministry. In Bengali 
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also the sign of the genitive -*, accusative -c# and locative -ट्ऊ are used 
in the same way, e.g. afasta, वकमान, wba) «€ जनाइावाटनव्र (शाक, (Calcutta- 
Burdwan- Patna- and Allahabad's people; i.e., the people of Calcutta, 
Burdwan, Patna and Allahabad) ; 212, sra Sug «19, (give to Ram, Shyam 
and Jadu :) क्रकनधड 9 क गक काए रड cafes, (see nt Krishnagar and Calcutta). 
Here only the last words have taken the case suffixes. These are really 
speaking compounds and as such take the inflection at the end. The 
Bengali future and past are formed by participial suffixes. Of all 
the suffixes in Sanskrit denoting past and future, -4 and -44 have been 
selected, Thus *f7 is originally derived from the past participle with 
ल (@>S>4% >5>4) and faa from the future participle with -aa 
( डवा > GH > BA > दव > डे 4 ).? 
The use of some auxiliary verbs in Eng. to denote tense and 
person is another example of specialisation, e.g. Ido go, I did go, eto. 
Thus arose the periphrastic constructions in the vernaculars of 
India, eg. fafs, wcefs, झाशिग्राछिनाश, arais, marut. These forms are 
very frequent in Bengali. The present perfect *rfzsrfs, past बा मिम्राष्नि, 
present continuative &!iacécs are all found with the auxiliary root wig, 
(Sans. wa, to be). The forms are even now separately used in East 
Bengal, e.g. आम्ड +816, and so on. In Bankura in West Bengal ङु कुः 
are fax, “ where had you been ? " is used. "#18 is even used as an auxili- 
ary to the root £*1! which comes from Sanskrit भू (to be) meaning the 
same thing as 44 e.g. žais = इवे + wfs. ars has not lost its independ-. 
ent use however, e.g. GYA आभाव दडे ars or IX 48 fee, (my book is or 
wns there). me 
The incorporation of the root fe shows the influence of synthesis. 
“It is rare for the principle of specialisation to triumph at once. The 
history of languages is sown with abortive attempts and half-successes.'' 
The Sanskrit past forms in च्यात, Ware and 444, e.g. चों श्यामास, 
“wart and qaa may be com pared. “In this case verbs signifying ' to 
be” (in Sanskrit Dhu and as, in Latin fuo and esse) join themselves on 
to the principal verb, But cast into the middle of x synthetic conjuga- 
tion, these auxiliaries are at once absorbed.” 
'" Finally we discover a first attempt as early as the Indo-European 
period. The future (in Gk. Sz, in Sans. dasyami) composed with the 
auxiliary as, together with the other tenses composed with the same 


1 Professor Brajendranath Seal and Mr, Bijaychandra Majumdar, however, doubt 
the derivation of -E from way | Jer 
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auxiliary are nttempts which show us how often language has had 

recourse to the same means, before realising at last the progress that 

it had in view.” The periphrastie future in Sans, द।लास्झि was a later 

attempt and seems to have survived in the Vernaculars to some extent. 
The root *3 in Bengali gives another example. In Bengali verbs 

are often resolved into the noun and the root क e.g. Quum aa कता, 

"wI*X1— 5144 कता. Some of these forms have not got the corresponding 

single verbs, e.g. $9 कता, लीन #41, The single forms may be preserved in 

poetry or in some phrases, e.g. 21%, fn etc., eg, 

(1) ३३ afearca | 

(2) ara s'a जार्थ-टनानिल Paa गां अश्विकाटवर | 

(3) cary fata) (गन । 


The Law of Differentiation. 

** Differentiation is defined as the intentional, ordered process by 
which words, apparently synonymous, and once synonyms, have never- 
theless taken different meanings and can no longer be used indiserimi- 
nately." 

“It is by Differentiation that the child applies little by little to 
distinct objects the syllables which he at first scatters impartially upon 
everything that he meets. 

To the popular mind there exist in languages no absolutely identi- 
cal terms, Wither they are differentiated or else one of the two terms 
ceases to exist.” 

“ The question of the Science of language is at bottom a social or 
national question. When two languages or even two dialects find 
themselves face to face, a process of classification takes place, which 
consists in attributing degrees to synonymous expressions. According 
as an idiom is considered superior or inferior, these terms are seen to 
increase or diminish in dignity.” * 

8 M. J. Gillieron describes the effects through the invasion of Swiss dinloct by 


4 French. In proportion as a French word is adopted, the Patois vocable, degraded and 


driven back, becomes vulgar amd trivial. Formerly a room was callod paié : since the 
word chambre has como into tho village paslè means a garrot. In Brittany, says the 
Abbe Rousselot, gardens were formerly called courtils : now that the word jardin in 
known a shade of contempt adheres to the rustio word. It matters little tnat the two 
terms had the same origin, Tho Savoyard uses the name of père and mire for his 
| parents, while he keeps for his cattle the old wonis páré aud andré, Among the Romans 


eoquina signified ** kitchen," the Oscan poping, which is the same word, meant a 


common tavern. 
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So in India Sanskrit, Persian and later on English words have dis- 
placed the indigenous ( zurtu ) word. Sanskrit Wea is reserved for 
«« heart™ in abstract sense, in Bengali, while दूक is used in the concrete 
sense. क्रिया means '* ceremony,” 419 ** work,"  wrf** is used in connec- 
tion with woman, gts} is used to denote a female animal, पुस्तक means 
' book," भू [थि means “ manuscript book,” देवता is “god,” and orm **eloud." 

When Persian words were adopted in the Bengali language, the 
indigenous words were cast into shade and denoted things of inferior 
nature. Wea, sates were used for buildings, while कृतिव was driven 
back to meun the cottage. #15 which comes from #614 implies a sense 
of contemptible littleness, meaning ' hut.” 41514 means market, while 
st is associated with the village market which does not sit everyday. 
ateai, शाक denote the same thing but the latter is chiefly used for taxes 
levied by the English Government from whose language the word has 
come. थाक्नना is used for Zemindar's rent, and is a Persian word. 

So also is the case with English words. कुर generally means educa- 
tional institutions of a higher order. ‘134141 has been associated with 
primary schools. a is the English-knowing teacher, while “fs 
means the orthodox vernacular or Sanskrit teacher. Greta and #faate 
are both physicians, but the former is educated according to Western 
methods, while the latter practises the indigenous art of healing. 
Pst denotes paintings framed and glazed while the word #6 is used for 
those produced by the village artists according to the old fashion. नच 
which js the English word is used for a kind of a light fed with 
kerosene oil, while 2% which is the older word denotes a kind of light 
having an earthen vessel. In asking one's father's name, it is consi- 
dered more polite to use stama ryta ara कि? The ordinary word वावा 
would sound harsh, while “ father " ( #t#f@ ) is getting current in this 
connection and is supposed to denote greater politeness. 

Some words which were synonyms gradually get differentiated and 
by virtue of association some of the terms undergo a downfall. arfaa 
(<गर्मिगी) and enafs both mean * pregnant, but the former is used 
only for animals, while the latter is reserved for women, faute! and 
ama yai denote the same thing, the former is rather vulgar and is 
generally used for animals, the latter for women. d 

The young ones of different animals are denoted by different words, 
c.g. TILA जान, CNW APS, BCT छाना, मारक (नाना, "IUS 4%) and so On, 


like child, calf, kid, colt, ete. Collections of different kinds are denoted 
[4433 251895 43 | 
| IL t ५% ५ M t 
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by different words which cannot be used indiscriminately, e.g. Clea भाग, 
मांडाट्गव्र नन, माएछव Ste, ete., like Eng. herd, shoal, sheaf, ete, The parti- 
cular portion of bodies of men and animals may be denoted by different 
words, e.g. 919144 माडे, (आक 415, ete., as in Eng. breast, dugs. Adjectives 
denoting the same quality may vary according to the nature of things 
qualified, e.g. cars) माळून, wasi cars, ans! cre, थाति Sram, etc., as also 
Eng. eunuch, gelding, castrated. 

Let us now turn to some effects of differentiation in an ancient 
epoch of our languages. Though wst and wy come from the 
same root, they are used to denote altogether different ideas. The 
former denotes ''majesty," the latter *' feeling." wa meant both 
"anger"'' and “love” in old Bengali. Ia Sanskrit राग is never used in 
the sense of anger. In modern Bengali however the preposition #4 is 
prefixed to zi to differentiate it from आश (anger). 

The nearer words approximate in form, the more do they invite 
differentiation. वृकि, cate; हावा, $31; थाक, यका; Car, fam —though 
etymologically synonymous, mean altogether different things. — CETATS 
जाक mara) and cere x» +f are wholly opposed to cach other. 


The needs of thought are the first agent of differentiation, ef. Ger. 
Mann and Mensch (also der Mensch and das Mensch). In Bengali 


174, मूल्य and «aca 4194 the word माळव is differentiated and used in 
different senses. 


“When the popular mind has once devised a certain kind of 
differentiation, it is naturally tempted to complete the series. It is well 
known that there are languages in which the various acts of life are not 
designated in the same way if an exalted personage be concerned, as 
when the ordinary man is in question.” 


9 The root WA scems to have served in the beginning to designate vaguely all the 
operations of the soul; WWH, मनुष, सति, AAA, HA—all belong to the root Bq fo think. 
A less rudimentary pevchology introduced seme order into this confusion. In the last 
the feeling aspect was emphasixed, tho first three relate to thought. Even amongst them 
there i» differentiation as WAR (mind), सलि (thought), खनन (constant thought, deep 
concentration), 

10 ** The Cambodgians do not designate the members of the body nor the daily opera- 
tions of life by the samo terms, when speaking of thé king, as when speaking of a mere 
individual." 

There is anmothing of the same kind in English. bnt only in a rudimentary state. 
To mark the difference between mon andl animals there are mouth and muzzle nose and 
snout ete. It ia obvious that etymology has had nothing to do with this." CL German 
Mund (month), end Maul used for animals. 
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The act of eating is denoted hy the word (जाग and ##'# when used 
in connection with the gods and exalted personages, e.g. sigran cain, 
tiers, Gra ant. But «rs is ordinarily used. Sigara and sea 
are also similarly used. Goncrally learned Sanskrit words are used to 
give an appearance of awe and reverence. We have already noted the 
use of such words ns शांदिन, faurczi, etc, and (ना डि, aiaa mw, etc. accord- 
ing as the objects denoted are animals or women. The dust of the 
holy places like $924 ete. is denoted by the more learned word 42: . 

Corresponding to words used for ordinary or good people, i.e. the 
creation of the Good Spirit, the ahura-words, there is a whole series of 
daëva-words in Zoroastrian literature. * 

To express humility different words are uscd according ns the 
speaker refers to himself or to others, e.g. art c4 -wafe fau वायिड 
faces ; Sintra alate ot faces थुम ges efecaa कि? Cf. Hindustani ब्यापक्रा 
दौलतखाना but मेरा गरौबखाना . 

There are a few words in Bengali which are used differently accord- 
ing as they denote Hindus and Mahomedans, e.g. #4 is the Hindu oil- 
man, #4 is the Mahomedan of the same profession, 31 is the Hindu 
weaver, (कानो is the Mahomecian weaver. 

Sometines a strange psychology is discovered by synonymous 
words, Sanskrit बन्धत्व nnd Persian डेंब्रात्रक meant the same thing, but in 
Bengali the Persian werd has acquired a degraded sense implying 
vulgarity. "st? and c4-£*&:, Sestela and ट्व-शांग्रा, s1511 and (व-आ a} 
are pairs originally having the same meanings. But now the Persian 
words give a stronger sense. Some English words in Bengali also are 
acquiring similar force. If you call a Bengali car he will not be so 
wroth as when you use 4#-c##% (non-sense) instead. 

** When terms distinguished or subordinated hy common usage are 
examined, it is seen that etymology rarely justifies the differences that 
we attribute to them, e.g. species, kind, branch, class, division, brigade, 
regiment, battalion | 

Sis and Axa meant the same thing originally, hut now a differen- 
tiation is made in their use. The former is used in Bengali before the 


॥ wit in Avesta, when used literally to mean *' ear," is in the ahurs-sente, the — 











ahwra-word, twered (make or create) ia an aheura word, karant ie 
This custom continues even to-day among the Parsia, e.g. d t 


dotva-word is Wed, wid (to eat) and WNC, and eo on through a w " Me 
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names of elders while the lattcr is reserved for younger people, Ars 
and sa both meaning "' bowing down " have got a shade of distinction. 
“11% implies greater respect. 2% and #14 are originally the same thing ; 
now 2% means ‘ milk " and a ‘* milk thickened by boiling.” 

In passing from material to moral ideas, we shall see still better 
the effects of differentiation. Between cus, रटान, As, ef no grada- 
tion imposed by etymology can be perceived. ८४३ is used in connection 
with affection for younger people, Beet and @f for persons of equal 
status, and Sf for superiors. 

The limits of the law of differentiation have been put by Bréal 
thus :— 

(1) The terms to be differentiated must already exist in the lan- 
guage. Differentiation must first find a material in which to work, as 
it does not create, but only attaches itself to the terms existing in order 
to use and perfect them. 

(2) The mind does not always manage to fertilise all the riches 
proffered to it bv language. Grammatical mechanism by the combina- 
tion of existing elements, can produce such s wealth of forms as to 
embarass the intelligence. ‘The over-production of tenses ot Greek and 


Sanskrit verbs may be taken as example. Verbs denoting the same 


thing, e.g. खाद, wa, «rz, W all meaning * to eat ' are found.  Origi- 
nally they might have had different meanings now lost. "The supple- 
menting of one root by enother might have in the beginning a semantic 
cause. The extinction of useless forms fortunately diminishes the 
weight of this dead capital, | 

(3) Another limit to the principle of differentiation is set by the 
greater or less progress of civilisation. There are shades of meaning 
which arise only among cultivated peoples. 

The Sontals cannot distinguish all kinds of colour, 50 they have 


got only two names for al! sorts of colour, heude (dark), and pundi 


(light). 
men) Trradiution. 


Irradiation is the name given by Bréal to a process by which good, 
bad, or any other particular sense hecomes associated with particular 


 forms—the idea being slowly introduced into the forms appears after- 


aum 


— wards to he inherent (as in suffixes, eto.). 


— — Thereis in Latin a form of purticiple (corresponding to Sanskrit 
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nothing more than the idea of action, whether passive or active, The 
conception of obligation made its entry afterwards. These are the 
participles in -dus, -da, -dum. Take for instance the Sanskrit verbs in 
-aF called inchoatives, because they denote the beginning of an action 
that comes about gradually, e.g. 16/4. Here the termination is used in 
its proper function. But in verbs like ज्यच्छु ति, यच्छति, vwpía it has not 
vot that sense at all. '* 

There is in Bengali a suffix -fa which gives a depreciutive sense to 
a word, e.g. शाकामि. नहे।त्रि, astia, टळो मि, cecafs | 

The suffix — gives both the senses. It is peculiar that this suffix 
is often addled to words of foreign particularly of Persian origin, and 
implies generally a pejorative sense, e.g. «fa, छानाकि, इ किमि, area. 
Another pejorative suffix is -afa) used in a similar way, e.g. X973, 
मारक विग्रान], नव।विब्रान1. 

The suffix -*! is used to denote larger things and -हे to denote 
smaller ones, e.g. Cr, (चाहेन, but sf, चुहेनि and so on. It may be 
noted the distinction of gender in the primitive stage of languages 
depended upon this diference, which is still to be found in the languages 
of Africa. ‘his -£ denoted the feminine gender. हि, चानि, etc., are used 
to denote smallness or affection cece, gania; cf. मत्र टकटक BA 3" 
नाडङिनोदानि (जैक्रकको ङन, p. 11). Gi gives a sense of largeness and some- 
times of contempt, As Pandit Jagannath Tarkapanchanana asserted : 
six are] ag ae), Sifa 1233 a£, ahe ss) (you are no petty king—you are 
a big Raja; I am no ordinary Pandit, but a big one). The sense of 
contempt is found in words like वडा, (कहे), ete., e.g. 4811 एक वटन ? wife 
CHS ct) नडे, 

We may happen to consider as belonging to the “ formal element” 
letters or syllables taken from the “ material element " of a word. This 
is à phenomenon of Irradiation. 


19 There exists in Greek a group of verbs ending in aw, that express a disease of 
the body or tho soul From some verbs with this inflection denoting disease. tho idea of 
disease has been transferred to the inflection gradually, though originally it had no such 
signification. 

There ian pejorative suffix dire in French, giving the sanaa of «mallness, corresponding 
to Eng. -teh (og prottyish), The pejorative sense, which hardly existed in Grook, but 
which begins to show in Latin, onter d definitely into this sufix in the derivative lan- 
guages. Modern German has a clasa of verbs that may be onlled ** depreciativo" for , 
they express the action coupled with a suggestion of disesteom and irony; klug means 5 
^ elover," the verb from it kiageln ** means to pretend to be clever"; Wits (wit), witzeln 
(to talk nonsense ; originally, to pretend to be witty)! in | 
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The letter or syllable being neighbour to the inflection becomes 
transformed into an inflection itself. Such words as despotism, 
patriotinm gave the idea that -tism was the suffix, hence we get 
egotism where t is out of place. So also then in tobacconist is 
from analogy with pianist or machinist; and the lin could after should 
and would. ४ 

In Bengali words like नसल, varza, ete. are often heard. The स्‌ 
comes in by analogy with words like asza, Cogs ete. It might be that 
in course of time -4a will be considered the proper suffix. 

The genitive plural sign in Bengali fwora was formerly not an 
independent suffix, e.g. arafarsta — atat fatsa = m + खा कि ces, The word 
is pluralised by ef added to it. The original sign for genitive is -CT" 
—the whole is fused together and farra becomes the suffix for plural.” 


Survival of Inflections. 


When an inflection disappears whether through the action of 
phonetic laws, or for any other reason, it does not follow that it will 
cease to exist for the mind. There it may still live a long time, thanks 
partly: (3) to tradition, partly (2) to the position occupied by the word 
in the phrase, partly also (3) to the comparisons which our memory 
instinctively makes with analogous constructions. 

The words with Sanskrit inflections in Bengali may be taken as 
examples of the first case—C#4, S15), "fis Zaar, ३13. ete. The phrases 
ta कान (yesterday) and "ACE कान (to-morrow) may be cited as illustra- 
tions of the second case. लान, etc. were participles originally ending in 
Sanskrit m . 


ate न fax न afa न en, fowarm aera xem  (छिडब्रांब ACTA मूक), Ae 
AUS = सुक्त (IBA ७ omm, p. 49 ) 'आइेशन त्या कृकदोशा MES ( area ) (ibid. 


p. 5). * 
This shows the transition stage. In old Bengali, the participles 
are declined according as the gender varied, e.g. Can (गनी. 


—15 Mr, Wheeler telle us that the American ** find means to prov ide a singular for words 
taken rightly or wrongly for plurals”. Such aro, from Chinese and Portugese, the singulare 
Chínee and Portnguee. In this way tho inflection -«e passes to the condition of formal 
element. For Fr. chais» a singular shay has been found in America. Orange has lost the 
initial n ( Hin wem). 
hl According to Mr. B. C. Mazumdar fatsa comes from Viv 4-9 + genitive sign-43 
History of Bengali Language 
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Cf. aat Sow «ga xfeuray 
("क etfs cererzs] ।-८वोकश्रांस ७ rel, p. 44 
qa चाछिद्रान काश (अन CA | 


tiaa p* $T cata vita कवि (न | 
ares Bae CHA] 6 वनी XI] | 


sa शाटछ छात्र इ ८गाग्रानिनी मही ॥--लोकृककोर्डन, p. 145 
«gal cafe मटन Gates) aye} jj—ib. p. 146 

aíner माथाऊ क्रि शाटथ | 

बद्धाओ छनिलो खान शरण ib. p. 7 


Modern Bengali has lost its past tense and uses this participle form 
instead. The old use as participle is preserved in the phrase owing to 
the particular position of the word. In Sin! #14, the participle 16 
present progressive, Modern Bengali uses it as present tense. 

The participial adjectives ending in -3 in Bengali are examples of 
the third case, 352, 154, 594, «zu——are formed after the analogy of 
the plural Sanskrit forms of the participles. * 

We even see that feminine substantives have lost their gender and 
turned into neuters. Sanskrit कलम German Madchen (maiden) is 
neuter 

The opposite process is illustrated in Sanskrit. faa, STS, are 
neuters though they denote masculine substantives. 

Limits :— 

(1) Wnen an inflection is no longer represented save by a small 
number of specimens nnd when these specimens have themselves become 
unrecognisable they are abandoned or transformed, 

We find a transformation of th« genitive construction in expressions 
like Regent Street, Queen Anne’s Gate, ete. Here is no longer a geni- 
tive that we perceive. We imagine ourselves to be pronouncing the 
very name of these public thoroughfares. The same holds good for the 
use in Bengali, e.g. afana cars, diam saraa HS, «0 amia aia, etc. | 

It may happen that these survivals are preserved in the language 


is ** By means of a few precious fragments containing survivals, the declension of 
pronouns survives a most complete in the French language 

Another Latin form that still survives, although seemingly extinct in French as the 
neutor, e.g. l'absolu (the absolute), le divine (tho divine), The Eng. 


in essence neuter are similar; the true, ihe good, the beautiful. Cl. सत्यम्‌, fara, gat 
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of literature orin the dialects, e.g. mac a13 etc. used in poetry and in the 
Bankura dialect. 


कांटथ BHA] शानोटक गांग्र--फझांटकत्र दछन 

«mpm नन किग्रा que अमन )1— 2312 
fent SATA, LCE ect, 
CF (पन wifes ca» were छन” | 


— a 9319. 
( छब्रनिक, 170, ed., p. 54), 


"So long as these do not detract from lucidity, these relics of a 
former age are preoious: they endow the languaze with dignity grace, 
and power." 

False Perception. 

We often imagine that we perceive an inflection where none exists. 
People have a feeling for utility, but do not trouble at all about 
history. They use whatever they possess. 

In English oxen, the syllable -en is recognised as the dis- 
tinguishing mark of number. Yet this is merely the Anglo-Saxon 
atem oxen, Sanskrit uksan. The real mark of the plural has been 
dropped. Cf. German, der Ochs, die Ochsen ; der Mensch, die Menschen 
etc. 

More was felt to be a comparative, whereas it is not really a 
comparative. This led to the supposition of a positive mo which gave 
most. Cherries (Fr. cerise) was originally singular but later on came 

५ to be considered as plural and a new singular cherry was formed. So 
also the word pease Lat. pisum was a singular, but a new singular 
pea was formed and another kind of plural peas as well. 

Another kind of false perception is a belief in the presence of gram- 
matical forms which might have never existed. In Sanskrit the instru- 
mental, dative and ablative possess a single dual inflection. So little is 
the deficiency felt that philologists are not yet agreed as to which of 
the cases are missing." 
| It would seem as if the variety of vowels in verbs like sing, 
sang, sung, had been invented expressly to mark the variety of 


o tho significative valuo of that which survives. 
Vater and Vater is due to the influence 


| e | the of a final syllable originally present but later on abolished by the wear and tear 
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tenses." The diversity of vowels is produced by accentuation or 
contraction. Though not significative in its origin, this change of 
vowels has ended hy hecoming significative. 

The opposite phenomenon of False Perception should also be noted. 
We sometimes perceive no inflection where there is one. — afa con- 
tains the genitive sign 4, but we use छननावात्तज्रत्र (वाकान, The people of 
Magura in Jessore, I have heard, rightly use यावात्र CW'*T4 and not sates 
टकाकांन. The double inflections and suffixes come under this head, e.g. 
cabs, अकश शकाव, कादूनौ $ब्राना, मथाडा, Tsim, cs छनि मव, IAS, and so on. 

According to Moulavi Sahidullah the Bengali first personal pronoun 
in singular आमि is really a plural form, the genuine singular form being 
महे ; आमि is even now used for the plural in Assamose, so also the 
Marathi Ist pers. pronoun. 3e] is actually a double plural. When 
m2 is formed with the general plural sign -#, SI has been relegated 
to take the place of singular. We do not now perceive it to be a 
plural. 

In the combination छड, the latter word is popularly believed to 
be the feminine of the former, which it is not, मात्री is not *«41. The 
two are altogether different kinds of birds. 

Again as Prof. Bhandarkar cites Bengali आजटकत्र, कॉनटकत्र, cte., as 
examples containing the Prakrit genitive sign -<#4. This is also a case 
of false perception. The # is really a pleonastic one which may be seen 
in the forms wrscs, «act, etc. The forms *"-Jmomwa, कागटकत्र are just as 
ordinary as any Bengali genitive. 

The formation of Bengali genitive plural sign faca or accusative 
Mor has already been explained. It was so perceived as a separate 
word that in medieval Bengali it stood independently, e.g. «ufa rera 
srecaa farce aren Ffan fama (From the translation of a letter by 
Rajiblochan, which was written by Nawab Sirajuddoula to Drake). ' 

The perception of the negative particle in WEE, W47, ete., also 
furnishes cases in point. | ० 
Analogy. 

" Man is by nature imitative: if he has to invent an expression, he 
does it more quickly by modelling it on some existing type, than by 


iT The tensos of verbs in Esperanto are marked by the change of vowols, e.g. : 
Infinitive esti; Pres. estas; Past ostis; Fut. estos. 
CL irs; +. iras ; क्क irte ; T iros. 
७० amt; + Wnas; ++ amie; s AMINO, 
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limiting himself to original creation. But it is a mistake to represent 
Analogy as a cause. Analogy is nothing more than a means.” 
In the following cases, ns pointed out by Bréal, Language allows 

itself to be guided by Analogy :— 

(1) To avoid some difficulty of expression. 

(2) To secure greater clearness. 

(3) To emphasise either an antithesis or a similarity. 

(4) To conform to some ancient or recent rule. 


We shall illustrate it one by one :— 
(1) To avoid some difficulty of expression : 


“A more convenient formation having been found, the ancient 
formation is in a manner, arrested in its power of expression, reduced 
to that which it actually possesses, and deprived of all opportunity of 
further enriching itself, But from the moment it ceases to be enriched, 
it becomes impoverished.'' '* 

We find that in Sanskrit -fH is the termination of the Ist person, 
singular, present, throughout all the conjugation whether they have a 
thematic vowel or not. But originally there was a distinction. The 
thematic verbs had 6, while it was only the non-themntie verbs that 
had ( -fa ) -*mi. Thus we have in Greek (००, Lat. fero, Goth. baira, 
which should be in Sanskrit bhara ( भरा ) instead of the actually exist- 
ing bharami ( भरामि ) ; it is to be noted that this formin -ó is probably 
preserved in the Vedic subjunctive forms like #41 (brava) and the old 
Avestic spasyä corresponding to Latin speció ; while we have eiui Sans. 
wife, Avesta ahmi. 

In Sanskrit, however, this distinction was lost and -mi was applied 
throughout, under the influence of some such analogy as दिः : <fq:: 
भरामः: भरामि; or fed : देश्ि :: we: भरामि. In the Vedas the Ist 
and 2nd personal pronouns in the nominative dual are उम्‌ and 444 
च्यावास and युताम्‌ being used for the accusative. Gradually only the 
accusative survived, because in the noun declension there is no difference 

15 Tho case is exactly opposite in Greek. In the two conjugations in -ss nnd -w in 
Greek, we find since the earliest ages, the one in -u constantly retiring. the other in -= 
as constantly progressing. The conjugation in s»: being the more ancient, presents th» 
spectacle of a formation that has been stormed and sacked. Each of the losses that it 
has undergone has been a gain for the conjugation in -&. 


In Latin the atrugglo i already at an end. Rut even at the present day there re- 
mains in every Romance Language ७ witness to the conjugation in us. 
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between the nominative and the accusative in the dual. An exactly 
parallel case is the English ‘you’ and‘ ye"; ‘ye' was the nominative 
and ‘you’ accusative plural. Now both have combined in one * you’, 
It seems, however, that the ‘you’ (accusative) first absorbed the 
dative and then it encroached upon the nominative. In colloquial 
Bengali saia, which is genitive, is being used in the accusative, e.g. 
siama मात्रा CAI] AG and झामाटनव CHATS, So the accusative and the goni- 
tive are going to have the same form, 

A declension that is easier and clearer gains ground from other 
declensions, e.g. the consonantal declension of Sanskrit passes into vowel 
declension in Prakrit and vernaculars, ७.5. नशम्‌, faz, करम न्‌, सवस and 
फलम्‌ are all a-declensions in Bengali and so forth. 

(2) To secure greater clearness : 

“So far as it can be avoided, zrammatical forms must not give rise 
to ambiguity. If they are too short, too blunt, they threaten to become 
unintelligible.” 

In Avesta the termination at is added to the ablative singular 
to all nouns to avoid confusion with genitive. This was originally 
purely pronominal. 

The original instrumental singular termination in Sans. was -à with 
consonant and vowel stems; e.g. Ved. "rwr and मित्व. But even in the 
Veda and regularly in Classical Sanskrit the stems have as a rule the 
termination -na with the change of the final a of the stem to e. "This is 
nothing but a case of pronoun where the -na is original, as we see from 
forms in the related languages. तेन (Ved. aa ), 0. Persian tya-nd, 
Goth. $ an. This suffix -# is probably the same as in चन, विना, Ved. 
कुरुलन and Latin pone. 

The original genitive plural termination is -XI4 with consonantal 
and vowel stems. Cf. trror, Lat. deum, Ved. चरतास्‌, नशाम्‌, The 
aara was, according to Thumb transferred to a-stems, from the 
feminine à-stems, which xcquired it in the first instance from the n-stems. 


व्यात्मभिः : Tet ATH ¦: क 
बालाभिः ¦ बालास : बालानाम्‌ 
Note also च्यात्सा and बाला are exactly alike in form, also accusative 
arta which becomes identical with the genitive form बाला + चालानाम्‌ :: 


Zar: देवानाम्‌ . Cf. O. Persian baginam from baga (a god) 
In the conjugation of verbs which are irregularly declined, children 


* 


-i 
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are often found to use what should have been the regular form. Instead 
of ' I came ', * I caught’, children are often heard to say “I comed ', 
' 1 ecatched’, Foreigners also make similar uses when first learning a 
language. 

My little niece aged three uses sical in the second person singular 
present instead of आपना which is the standard form. This is due to the 
third and first personal forms चाटन and आनि. The people of Eastern 
Bengal, however, use SICA regularly. 

(3) To emphasise either an antithesis or a similarity. 

“The mind which naturally associates ideas in couples, likes to 
solder together contraries by giving them the exterior." While this 
helps the memory, it gives greater relief to speech, e.g. Latin diu (day), 
noctu (night) from nocte. English * before’ and * after’ sefa4 (from e: 
and fafs), Scetaia (from **: and कडि), tat, and faatara (which should 
strictly be fs435214); sq and मकम (4#4). The original form is qa in 
Sanskrit ; Oriya still uses this form. 

The compound व्य्मामरुलों is formed in analogy with इन्द्रामरुती or 
Salat or द्यावाएविती . Marathi पाद्विमात्य instead of पाआात्य is due to 
दाच्तिणात्य; Bengali 8554 in contrast with S954, 2154 and cartasa; मांमिळ 
(from chemise) and tias. 

We may find in every language some words which from being simi- 
lar in meaning have approximated in form. Cf. azb (thumb), sé 
(lip), cals (belly), 9*7 (lap); 445, #48 (bull), JHE, GAS (ass); “tee 
and बॉन. 

It is in syntax that this kind of symmetry is observed. In English 
because we say ‘‘ to agree with some one ™ we say, too, * to differ with 
some one," also in Sanskrit तया मत वियोगः from तया सह संयोगः 
Similarly in Bengali Sreta xfes fact, stata xc*w srsterfs and so on. 

(4) To conform to some ancient or recent rule. 

* We are now speaking of a rule not yet formulated; a rule at 
which mankind strives to guess and which we see children trying to 
discover. By presupposing its existence, the people actually creates it.” 

Greek verbs take the syllabic or temporal augment in the imperfect 
or norist, But we are not prepared to find the augment modifying an 
adverb or a pronoun. This is however what happens. 

In Sanskrit, too, the suffixes for the degrees of comparison of 
adjectives have been extended in use even with verbs and nouns to 


denote a greater degree e.g. छचतर, स्त्रोतमा, पचतितराम्‌, ete. 
A 45 
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The cases of double endings may also be considered here. Noun- 
forming suffixes are again added to nouns in analogy with the regular 
forms, e.g. Ved. adt, Mod. Marathi दास्यत्व, Beng. camal, Sese, 
etc. 

Forms which bear an unusual aspect, are regarded as faulty, and 
brought back to the so-called regular type. In this way exceptions 
become less and less and finally disappear, e.g. faye (not fams). Cf. 
वृक, eto. 

“ टक निनी fracas) Cera CERTA” 
"wu छाडकिनो कुकृकिनी घन was ” 

Now a word about false analogy. The phrase is a convenient term 
for designating such cases where analogy has been applied, but the word 
itself or the word with which it has been compared has been misunder- 
stood. The falsity therefore comes in the understanding of the words 
compared and not in the analogy itself. If we bear this point in mind, 
we shall not be liable to be misled into the belief that analogy itself can 
be false or falsely applied. cat मांगांब्र coca काना मागा छोग--*७ blind 
maternal-uncle is better than no uncle.” Here the word कान) is really 
the Hindi word awrat which means * who may be called.’ 

But the application of analogy has to be kept within strict limits. 
Motives of clearness or of harmony suffice to hold analogy in check. If 
unduly pressed, analogy would make languages too uniform and in 
consequence monotonous and poor. 


New Acquisittons. 

‘ We more often hear of the losses undergone by language than of 
the reinforcements which come to its aid, because the evolution of the 
latter is very slow and hence escapes obaervation," 

“There can be no question here of creations ex nihilo. The form 
which progress assumes is the appropriation to new usage of material 
transmitted by the past.” 

Bréal cites the development of the Infinitive, the Passive, and the 
Adverb as illustrations. | 

The Infinitive is the product of a slow selection; it is the fruit of 
a tardily accomplished union between the substantive and the verb 
Infinitive is not a mood, it is the most general form of a verb, 
burdened of all accessory elements, viz. person, number, tense, voice 
The infinitive is the most recent of verbal forms. ! 
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The passive form of expression is also a new development. It was 
by taking possession of the reflexive form (so also in Sanskrit the 
Almanepada form) that the greater part of the I.- E. languages, especially 
Latin and Greek contrived to create a passive voice. 

The adverb is another new development. It is an ancient adjec- 
tive or substantive which has abandoned the regular plan of declension, 
e.g. once, twice, needs, eto., चिरम्‌, ख्यगत्या, ete. 

The tenses in Bengali are instances of ** new acquisitions.” None 
of these is formed regularly. The simple past and the future are formed 
by participles, e.g. +fa7 (from Sanskrit m) and #fs4 ‘(from Sanskrit 
लव्य). The other tenses are formed by adding different conjugations of 
root Si to the infinitive of the main verb, e.g. #facsfearm—-sfacs + 
aiea, wíacsfe — कर्विटेड -- आकि. The past perfect and the present perfect 
are also similarly formed, e.g. 


afaa fenta — कविवर +'atfentx, 
afaafe = fan + काहि | 


The development of post-positions is another case in point. In the 
development of the Indian dialects we find the case terminations them- 
selves tending to disappear and post-positions taking their place, e.g. 
SATA दाता, खाम ££C5, etc. 

The upasargas in Sanskrit have also been turned into prepositions, 
e.g. उदरेषु a, अधि alfa; तया सद, were बिः, व्ययं विना | 


Extinction of Useless Forms. 


‘‘ The extinction of useless forms is not to be understood only of 
those which, after having existed for a longer or shorter period, have 
dropped out of usage, but also of those forms which virtually possessing 
the right to live, have yet never attained realisation.” 

If some verbs having the same meaning be conjugated through all 
tenses and all moods in Greek and Sanskrit, there would be such an 
abundance of forms that the mind would be everwhelmed. But for- 
tunately what is of no use is suppressed. Hence also the composite 
conjugations. In proportion as languages grow old they rid themselves 
of their superfluity. The extinction of useless forms goes the length of 

“uniting different verbs in one and the same conjugation, e.g. I go, I went; 
I am, I was; I have been; and so on. Beng. आहि, थांकिय ; Sans. पश्यति, 
zag; गच्छति, जगाम, व्यगमत्‌ ; १६० , 


~- 
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The pronominal declensions consisting of various stems may be 
taken as illustrations. The first personal pronoun in Sanskrit gives the 
forms «Y, Aaa, वयम्‌, माम्‌, नेः, NATA, which come from different 
stems. Similar is the case with the second personal pronoun. The 
third personal pronouns also show the same thing, स: ते, तस्मात्‌, ete., are 
of different origin. Sometimes the original uniformity is shown by 
forms which have grown obsolete, e.c. ate for लस्मिन, संस्मात for तस्मात्‌ 
in the Vedas. 

The Bengali third personal pronoun also discloses the same fact, 
CA, Ber come from different sources. Only the nominative singular has 
retained the x-stem. In East Bengal however {Af is used in the 
Vikrampur side instead of the standard Sif (31514 ) in the genitive 
singular. The z-stem is also found in older Bengali where we now use 
n-stem e.g. 
M ASC (दन Be आनि मूनिश्र॑ग | 

Qn? xw छांगांडिंग MAIA कन || 

castaca car अर्थ etfacs arfan | 

cs काबन giaa aie afea ॥ 

( एस tees )— Prithvichandra (तम्ल (1806), 

(S.P. Patrika, 1303, Vaisäkha). 

A comparison between the verbal systems in the Vedic and Classi- 
cal Sanskrit will reveal how much of extinction has taken place in the 
latter. In fact the chief difference between Vedic and Classical Sanskrit 
lies in the very elaborate tense-system which are found in the Veda, 
but are completely broken down in the classical. In the Vedas we have 
four well-developed systems of tenses each of which possesses a primary 
tense and an augmented tense (preterite), and has the three modal 
variations and the two participles, active and middle. In Classical 
Sanskrit only a fraction of these survive in the ten mis given by 
Panini. | 

The suppression of certain words ensures clearer oppositions, The 
feminine of a word survives in composition, but as a simple word it may 
disappear giving place to another. (91 meant ‘ son’, कि ‘daughter’ in 
Bengali ; now they survive as such only in composition, e.g. star") 
2tea-f¥. But ordinarily f$ has taken the signification * maid-servant ' 
and the corresponding masculine is 51#4 ‘ man servant” : 

In this sense C*fl is never used and has been suppressed. Some- 


a = - "^. 
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times suppression comes about in nnother way. The regular masculine 
or feminine having been suppressed, another word of altogether different 
origin is supplied, e.g. Eng. bull, cow; stag, hind ; cock, hen; gentle- 
man, lady ; eto. Beng. atmi, a ; art, (xa, रागी, A, कळी, wet; and 
so on, 

When a language has at its disposal two correlative terms the sup- 
pression of the one must have the effect of changing the meaning of the 
survivor. This has been illustrated by टना, f$ given above. 

When the same idea is represented by two synonymous terms, 
Language gets rid of one of the two, though not so completely as to 
leave no traces. The word #4073 and Cw) in Bengali are used to 
denote the ruling power. But the latter word has fallen into disuse 
only surviving in a few phrases like टकांश्यानोब sts, ८काश्थानौत्र शुनक, eto 
कि and cata are another pair, 

In the sense of daughter f is almost extinct and only to be found 
in compounds like 51#4-f4, ete. ८मदत्र has usurped its dominion almost 
completely. 

The extinction of dual number in all the modern I.-E. Languages 
furnishes us with another illustration. The dual being a special case of 
plural was considered a grammatical luxury and got rid of gradually. 

Coming to noun-declensions we find several case-forms are identi- 
cal, e.g. instrumental, dative, and ablative plural, ablative and geni- 
tive singular, genitive and locative dual. The original case forms must 
have been distinct but disuse or similarity of function or some other 
cause must have led to the extinction of different forms and helped 
towards identity. 


PART 11. 


BENGALI SEMANTICS. 


The Deterioration of Meaning. 


Words originally possessed of good meaning gradually come ta 
acquire a bad sense and are used in that special sense only. (शर (small), 
*3* (non-existent), ete., have now come to mean, ‘ small-minded,’ * dis- 
honest ', respectively, e.g. (डाह नाक (small-minded man), *5 af (dis- 
honest man). The word £*3 (lit. others) is now used in the sense of 
‘low’. Inthe Bengali phrase £s2-facex the original meaning is retained, 


e.g. Sanskrit यद्यदाचरति अद्यस्तत्तदेवेतशों जनः। स यत्‌ प्रमाणं कुरुते 
लोकस्तदनुवलते ॥- (Bhagavad-Gità, iii, 21.) ‘As do the great, so do the 
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rest of mankind.” Perhaps this use as contrasted with ‘ the great,’ 


furnishes the clue to the transition. 
There are certain words however, which are still in the midway, 1.6, 


they are used both in good and bad senses. In course of time the bad 
sense only may survive. Examples are *[55| as in 91814 BTSs! (stand) 
and ‘efna wis (rendezvous); CAS as in STH CACATATS (a good player) 
and CAS (नाक (a designing man), ete. 

Exaggeration often leads to deterioration. The word s 314 as in 
(छात्र eats कव्व orsfe (lit. I see he will destroy everything of the boy) 
is generally used to mean simple ‘injury,’ * harm.” c$t5 a’aetq (lit. I am 
done to death by walking) really means *I am utterly exhausted with 
walking.’ निञ्डीय शौवन (lit. lifeless life) denoted ° life not so full of vitality. 
Thus words possessed of a very strong meaning become less forcible in 


expression by being constantly used. 
When a word is used in all kinds of associations, deterioration is 


often accompanied by a kind of discoloration. This is found often in 
colloquial language, e.g. fefs Sava डान area (he is an awfully good 
man), Ste Sta गांग्यांजिक mm (his knowledge of mathematics is striking); 
cf. also German schrecklich. warm 

The words which refer to the relations of sexes are specially 
exposed to semantic changes of this kind, e.g. agata (lit. living together) 
means sexual intercourse, z** (originally * assembly ') is also used in 
the same sense. 

The word fafs (commonly Afas in colloquial language) was used 
in its original good sense ‘ love’ in old Bengali, e.g. कडव *üfefe sm 
aifs aars ८मोज्रूण्ग्र (PSI, tetas, p. 151); or 

se येनिग्रा sare ASE 
VS qw arce | 
wera काकूळि कब्रिग्रां शौत्रिडि 
STAR FA मध्य | 
tsaa (A.B. Patrika ed., p. 16) 

In the time of Bharatcbandra we find the word being used in both 
the senses ८गएङ्रक bya कन Gare afew, sferea tates Afafs क चिग्र (affection), 
(sanaaa, Basumati edition, p. 52) but in «s4 Afafs afna die, "t4 


eS कडी mity bie (fanrgsm, p. 74) the, word is used in a mes somewhat 
bad sense. In modern Bengali however the word signifies only * 
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love.” Dr. Dineshchandra Sen remarks that it was the promiscuous 


mixing of men and women in the lower orders of Vaishnava Society, 
which by leading to immorality, caused the degeneration in the meaning 
of this word. (History of Beng. Lang. and Lit., pp. 826 ff.) 

There are certain words which by their association acquire a 
degraded sense. afs) (paramour), मशॉनन (money-lender) originally 
meant ' protected’ and ‘great man’ respectively. It is an irony of 
fate that cooks in Hindu familics, who are mostly Brahmainas should be 
given highly honoured names sll over Northern India. Bengalis call 
them ठीकृत्र (God), Oriyas call them sjsifa (worshipper) ; Biharis use 41418] 
(father), and U.P. people aerate (great king) for them. A maid-servant 
15 ordinarily called f« (lit. daughter). The original meaning is still to 
be found in phrases like s1q¢a-f¥ (father-in-law’s daughter), cata-f@ 
(sister’s daughter), cwtcsa-f«. (Ghose's daughter) arca-faca (mother and 
daughter) and in some proverbs (which may be said to be the reposi- 
tory of old usage), such as face cara caire “aa (lit. to chastise the 
daughter-in-law by beating the daughter), ete. The word 5fal originally 
meant * cultivator,” now it means * unmannerly ' because of the rude 
manners of the cultivator, It is curious to note that this word having 
acquired a bad sense, a man especially if he belongs to a high caste but 
lives on agriculture is called हावी to distinguish him from a 57%, e.g. 5t3] 
Jez (n family living on agriculture). 

Certain words acquire a degraded sense when they pass from one 
language to another. 44-41 a well-wisher, from Persian khair-khvah, 
means ‘sycophant in Bengali, 5f!* from Persian calak means * clever,’ 
but stats means ‘ wiliness, cunning’ in Bengali. Other examples are 

‘atetefa (bravado), sei (meddlesomeness), Fat#-f* (vulgar friendship), 
originally from ‘brave,’ ‘expert,’ ‘friend.’ Perhaps here is reflected 
through language the attitude of the conquered people towards their 
conquerors. 

Another phenomenon is the tendency to level the meaning by con- 
stant use NEfAIS, दादू, ef^" ete., are cases in point; cf. also Marathi तात्या- 
Their original use has been preserved in phrases like Sata arqal (the great 
Zamindar Babus of Ula),eto. At present the word is used as an ordin- 
ary title like English Mr. and Fr. Monsieur, Ger. Herr has also 
shared the same fate. The following peculiar use of the words Wem 
(lit. great-minded) and Satay (gentleman) may be noted Spri; eres 
ww Aaa) (low-minded) care ifa c#fs नाडे ; Sta मऊ garsia (dishonest) 
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symts मात्र खानि age वाथ =). The original sense of the word is pre- 
served in the following: 5िठि #51 cu sèra ataafa afew छेडिएलन, come fu 
mer" cate (pi «cwn, "feme, p. 118). The word दांव has even come 
to acquire à bad sense, meaning ‘a foppish lazy fellow,’ as in «r4ferfa. 

The degradation has extended even to pronouns. The use of the 
pronoun gf furnishes an illustration. It is often used in a deteriorated 
sense, The phrase 38-45-2241 means 'slighting one by calling one 2£.' 
The word, however, is used in a good sense in addressing mothor-land, 
God, mother, etc. in a sense of affection and familiarity, e.g. x] *IXxIz 
vafe (SE) SS (maaa); अथान (जाग्न aaa cars [m ८नरर्थाङ aga कामि 
* What beautiful smile have I seen on thy fields of paddy in the month 
of Agrahayana ' (3319914. The use of the word * thy ' in English is 
an exact parallel. 

The word “Hiss has an interesting history. It was formerly used in 
quite a good sense. But now it has come to mean the very opposite. 
A sect of ascetics, who were non-Buddhists, were called, पाषग्डा ( ure ) 
by Emperor ASoka and were awarded royal gifts by him. Manu uses 
the word in the sense of non-Hindu. Later on the Vaishnavas began to 
apply the term to sects other than theirs. It then came to acquire the 
general meaning * unbeliever’ whence ‘sinner,’ ‘rogue.’ In Hindustani 
“the word पारगड ( घ = रब ) is still used in the sense of * unbeliever.” In 
Gujarati, however, पाखगड़ means à rogue. 

Rar means Sata (indifferent, not attached to the world) in 
ssela and other old Vaishnava books. It is now used in the sense 
of ‘ disgusted,’ though the original use is still retained by the Vaishnavas, 
e.g. faa tama. So also is the word "rts, cf. छक्ति fau Sica ate कव 
slum ‘Make the people thy own by giving them the spirit of rever- 
ence.” Now the word denotes ‘to make one's own by dishonesty.’ 
«5*5 is another word used in a good sense in tops, c.g. A59 5958. 
It is now generally used with words denoting something bad, ns 268 
CFIN, etc. 

Effects of party warfare, of the strife of interests and of opinions 
often give rise to bad senses of words, German Kultur has acquired 
a bad sense since the outbreak of the world-war. The term Bolshevik, 
which has become associated with such tragedy and horror, was in 
the beginning an innocent word enough, the original Russian meaning 
being *'men of the majority." In India such a bad odour has been — 
attached to the word ‘native’ used by Anglo-Indians, that a Govern- 


vA 
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ment circular has been necessary for the use of the word ' Indian’ 
instead. ‘The name of the ‘moderate party in India is बन ब्रऊ नन्‌, lit. 
‘the party addicted to pride.’ The word हिकहिकि (lit. lizard) is used to 
denote ‘detectives.’ Thess words are gradually gaining currency 
Here the laws of meaning change and phonetic ‘decay’ may be found 
to work side hy side 

Sometimes the word may he used in a particular dialect of a lan- 
guage in bad sense, e.g. मागि in East Bengal dialect is used to mean 
‘a woman of ill repute.’ In West Bengal, however, the word denotes | 
“A woman’ though a sense of contempt is implied. 


Indirect Expression of Meaning. 


Closely allied in some respects to the previous phenomenon is the 
peculiar process by which things are meant by terms other than the 
usual ones, The outward expressions may not correspond to the inner 
meaning. Sometimes the meaning may be the very opposite. Again 
in other cases it is expressed only in an indirect manner. 

The word c*!5 which only means purity or cleanliness, is used to 
veil the disagreeable but all the same every day bodily necessity. Wine 
is sometimes referred to colloquially by the terms 49481 ((दना नह- मै 
kind of ale made from paddy, lit. the goddess of the paddy), or जांग-शॉनि 
(lit. red water). All this illustrates the humour of the people. In 
Gujrati also wrer-urat is used in the same sense. To speak of a man as 
a मॉऊांन (drunkard) is rather harsh, so we say डाबर शान (काव Bice, in its 
literal sense * he has the bad habit of drinking. When & woman 
goes astray we say C3 cafaca (ए, lit. * she has gone out (of her family). 
When a man dies we prefer to say fefa assa statea (he has gone to 
heaven), fafa भकडनाऊ #cacea (he has undergone dissolution into the 
five elements), fefa हेश्टलांक डाग 7-083 (he has left this world). Cf. 
कक शथाथिं (to get Krishna, i.e. to die). 

On a close examination of the causes it will be noticed that this 15 
the result of a very human disposition, as Bréal says, which prompts 
men to veil. to attenuate, to disguise ideas which are disagreeable 
wounding or repulsive. There is nothing in it all save a feeling of con- 
‘sideration, a precaution against unnecessary shocks,—a precaution 
which whether sincere or feigned is not long efficient, since the hearer 
seeks out the thing behind the words, and at once identifies them 
Sometimes the very opposite term is used to express the sense. 
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sta 415% (lit. rice is in the increase) is the common expression for 
‘there is no rice ', which is regarded as unlucky to utter. All Indian 
languages seem to use this method, The Oriyas also say छाडेन afsfs 
As Gune points out, in some of the native states people speak of 
WITWIUW* दुप्रामनको afaa च्यच्छो *t. ‘the health of the Em peror’s 
enemy is well, when what they really mean is, ‘the Emperor is ill.’ 
The Bengalis use 4% ‘come’ for ‘go’ while bidding farewell. fists 
(lit. ‘stand up") is used to mean ‘wait.’ A man while sitting may also 
be requested 4p Fists (wait a bit). 

The Bengali Hindu wife has to take recourse a good deal to this 
indirect manner of expression. The husband is never referred to by his 
name, #4! or 4f or the pronoun Sf is used instead. If a gentleman 
happens to be of the same name as any of the names of the superiors 
of her husband's family, it is considered a serious breach of decorum 
on her part to pronounce that name. If the name of her husband’s 
elder brother and that of the servant be identical, say 47484 she will 
call the servant by some such name as #4 (for नोनू= नोनब्रङन) or change 
the name of the servant. The custom is in vogue all over India and 
even outside, eg the rural districts of England. (Giles, Manual of 
Comparative Philology, p. 238.) 

The Kafir women, as we are told by the Rev. J. W. Appleyard, 
in his excellent work on the Kafir language have many words peculiar 
to themselves. This arises from a national custom, called Ukuhlonipa, 
which forbids their pronouncing any word which may happen to contain 
७. sound similar to one in the names of their nearest male relations, 
from Alonipa=to be respectful, to avoid mentioning one's name, (Max 
Müller, Science of Language, Vol. 11, p. 43.) 


Another cause of this indirect process of reference is personal or 
sectarian hatred or prejudice. A Vaishnava, whose hatred against 
Saktas is well known, is said to have spoken in the following manner 
while reporting that the kid has been cut into two, and weltering in & 
pool of blood on a field near Durgapur under a bel tree :---शजी लैएड़ांग्र ata 
नेशएब्रब्र माए्ऊ ८डकाककाव्र sirsa SLA वाहाटक Bala टक छुथाना करव यनिट्ग्रःछ, कटय भव sf 
cara facace (i.e. दती (ICCA caa at⸗ Ca ICE ऊटन छगनङानांठिटक टक SATAN 
ta Cete, ace मव शा cata शिट). The very names of Durga, and tbe — 
fruit of the bel which is used for her worship by the Saktas, and the — — 
very idea of cutting into two a living animal, are repellent to the — २ 
Vaishnava, the chief doctrine of his religion being "fer परमो घमं: 


* 
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In this connection we may notice the various figures of speech 
Irony, Euphemism, Periphrasis, alee, etc. When discussing the 
character of a dishonest man, if we say (म्‌ वड “lq! we really assert that 
he is not honest. In *jiw-[f* censure and praise are expressed in the 
same language, the words having double meanings. 

'* faate fen Ateta mcn, 
siaa ain निळ staa, 
SAN oF वालक nca, 
arfaa stiau Fre areca, 
छन Ce Para cetxifa are, 
gina फेछिझ इडेश कान | 
** ce छनम "mz विधान, 
saa fates aren mm. 
जनक fes विवाह कत्रि 
etta sters wa fa । ” 

(From a quotation in “MAI, sx SIM, Introduction.) 

Here Rama is praised for marrying the daughter of King Janaka 
and this is quite worthy of one who is born in the line of =® the world 
renowned ancestor of Rama. The other meaning is that Rama has 
married the daughter of his father ( छनक ) as befits one who belongs to 
the race of goats (ङ)! 

Sometimes humility on the part of the speaker expresses the mean- 
ing in rather an indirect way. When a gentleman requests his guest 
“Ey कल caca यान (lit. please drink a little water), what is really meant is 
not water alone, but it may be a good dish along with it, Houses are 
given names which do not at all represent the nature of the building. 
मननपमाड्न zb may be a many storied big building though the word qoa 
means only a cottage. Sometimes this humility causes reference to 
persons in the third person. In expressions like #75, #1414 Sr कि ena? 

 ** O Lord, what is ordained for the h umble servant? (referring to the 
. speaker himself)." apu जनः a modest phrase to designate the speaker 
- himself is used in Sanskrit. In Vikramorvaéi, II, the King when taking 


leave from Urvaéi says स्मतंव्योडयं जनः; cf. Geo dp. 
PIS In sentences like #94 fe ama, ‘What does your Honour (lit. 
presen en ०७) gay ' the same cause operates. In Sanskrit forms like 
maux ja r, ME, भगवान्‌ ete. are instances of the kind. Sanskrit भवान्‌ and 


* 
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Bengali stifa (from Skt. waa ; Prak. च्यपपा) may have the same cause 
for their being used for the second person, though they themselves are 
originally third persons. 

The colloquial £c (from #@)—East Bengal £t31— is used in Bengali 
for all sorts of things, when the idea to be expressed does not at once 
come forth before the mind of the speaker. Bhojpuri Hindi ufw is a 
similar instance. 

Some uses of the negative in Bengali, while implying emphasis, also 
give the opposite sense which is positive, e.g. As ना dost thou eat. 

In Hindi also 4T is used in the same way.  Gujrati has ने and नि 
used in the same sense. But Bhojpuri uses 4 instead. Babu Bijoy 
Chandra Mazumdar, however, is of opinion that this ना is only another 
form of Sanskrit नु. Then of course the negative sense does not at all 
come in. 

In the interrogative sentence fafaad) कि अमन ? the saa implies that 
the thing is not bad, the real form should be fafaaët fe am? ‘Is the 
thing bad?" In Eastern Hindi we find a similar use in चपल ‘rest- 
less’ for Sanskrit चपल (Hoernle, Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian 
Languages, p. 95). But in Bengali the original negative sense 18 
pres&rved as is illustrated in the following lines :— 


शंग्रगगनित्र API CENTS "mole Sta CIS, 
cata Era निक sacs खामाव्र मव Sas काटन| | ( अवीन्हनाथ ) 


Sometimes nervousness and superstition cause indirect expression. 
Small-pox is referred to as Seara x* (cf, ataa s2418 ‘the favour of the 
goddess, Sitala, the cooler’), a snake at night as गंडा (lit. creeper), a 
ghost as Ca¥) (lit. God) and so forth. Cf. the common Greek name 
for the Furies, Eumenides or the well-disposed ones, 


Elevation of Meaning. 


The contrary of the process of deterioration is what may be called 
Elevation of meaning. Just as rising in the physical, moral and social - 
world is more difficult than falling, so also is the case here. Instances — 
of the degradation are very numerous but those of elevation are com- — — 
paratively rare | AD į | 

Some words from Sanskrit have assumed an elevated sense in P 
Bengali. The word सहस is an example. It is defined Sansk rit So | ci 
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मनुष्यमारुगं स्तेयं परदाराभिमर्घगम | 

पारुष्यमन्टतज्ञेव साहसं पञ्चधा स्मृतम्‌ | 
(Cf. सच्सा=वलेन < सहस used in the R.V. in the sense of strength.) 
This practically implies साहस is the term for all sorts of heinous crimes 
imaginable, murder, theft, rape, haughtiness and falsehood. But 
strangely enough it has come in Bengali to exclusively mean ‘ noble 


courage.” | 
DIE यश्‌ छरे जाडा अनन Seay any 


माइ्नविदुङ AA adjarare ) 


We rather add the prefix 9: (viz, %:#184) to denote rashness, ete. 
AER is also occasionally found, In Gujráti साहस is used in both the 
senses. 

*I*5 originally meant ‘old rag’ (cf. Wewe wae समौनक्तक- 
कर्पटी) . Pali कपपट= झिन्नवस्त्न, Oriya कवळे = ta faaam. Now it means 
an entire piece of good cloth. Here the law of restriction also works. 

A44 has a similar history. In Sanskrit it means ‘fear’ (of. 
सम्भान्तहदयो रामः रामाययाम, MEMKE, In old Bengali books like 
Kavindra and Shrikaran Nandi's Mahabhäratas the word is used in its 
original sense of ‘fear,’ e.g. RII «| काड Sry mits «9:3. In modern | 
Bengali it has the meaning ‘respect.’ The respect inspires fear 
perhaps. 

35 was used to denote ‘beautiful’ or ‘foolish,’ cf. मुग्धस्त सन्दरे 
42; इत्यादिमिः faagra: च्यनुसुध्य मुग्धाम्‌- Utlararämacarita, Act IJI. Gers 
qÑ (foolish) at नो “tf काएन (58m, चकृककोर्खन, p. 27). In old 
Bengali we find the word used also in its original literal sense : (अचि «ten 
मृ e'r (swooned) गएन wat. In modern Bengali the word is exclusively 
used in the good sense— 

आमन! faye «m at vircs 
coca «fee आमि मई (charmed) नत्रांटन-जवोल्नांथ 


मऊ (काठी मख।एनटव, CE 3:5 (fond) जननी 
cards ane aca’ ataa कङ्गनि--घ्ग्रनिका, p. 245. 


१ Words like tafe as in aftefee खान (striking k nowledge), etc. 
jw | which have been given elsewhere may be taken as illustrations of this 
—* law, only in that particular context. | | 

Some words while being used as equivalents for English words 


| 
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have come to acquire an elevated sense through misapplication, e.g. 
afis ‘ obliged’ (lit. pained), ef. न तथा बाघतेस्कन्धः यथा बाधति बाधते | 


Concretion and Abstraction of Meaning. 

These are two allied processes. The process of concretion takes 
place when an abstract word, instead of keeping its abstract sense, 
instead of remaining the exponent of an action, a quality or a state, 
becomes the name of a material object. 

Sometimes the modified word preserves both the meanings, e.g. 
* fazas as in fau29 «1521 to partake of the food offered by the inviter, but 
in निमञ्जन वका the abstract sense ‘invitation’ is retained. 

The abstract idea is sometimes forgotten, the material signification 
alone surviving, e.g. छनडो (formerly also denoted 794%) now means 
erowd—cseís ci Sasi Sia cem. 2/8 means ‘lines of descendants,’ 
sarata, harem (lit. confinement), sats means * enemy.’ 


“sats विकट्म iatfers इ'टन 
festara गाद ey निड core | 
(case, SEFIA, Basumati ed., p. 346.) 
afs (./ea+fs) seems to have meant originally ‘birth.’ Now it 
means genus, species, caste, race, ete., e.g. मॉनदर्ळाडि, वांडानोळाडि, काँग्रहकांजि, 


eto. 
The opposite phenomenon abstraction takes place when words 


denoting concrete things gradnally come to be used in an abstract 
sense. क“ (forehead) now means ‘fate.’ The word %#4 ‘heart’ i 
now used in its figurative sense maiga, आशि cetaa जळ fagta शर्वा 


afasta aca als, भि Stara ऊ) Pa A1 (cf. ‘to take heart’). 
In old Bengali we find the word used in its concrete sense-— 


arala) gain cfa cata cata । 

थएन Biba HE टन cer cata itary, p. 6. 

em can (मांत्र ales Shera | 

BACH AIPA) WITS इत्र ॥--चोक्रककौर्यन, p. 58. 
नाडि "feste Sta uu |etfeal 1— CHAR FES] | 


the case of the word %44 the concrete sense is altogether gone, — 
-»fz is used in its concrete sense only, e.g. CA अनक afa ferre TACE 1 
Here it means ‘landed property’. In old Bengali however it is seen to 


~~ 





P * 


The word कनान retains both its concrete and abstract sense but in — — 
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be used in an abstract sense.  «a3]«4 aerfa टक «fat sta Who can 


describe the prosperity of Navadvipat' Cf. fawa—country (in Sans- 
krit), 


The phrase a4 भोळे (lit. the broadness of chest) now means 
courage ° 


or sifa a Ffa 'खामाँग catatan 
आमि ऊयू७ «| d'en ctf जगनि आरमार यृटकञ्र भि |--ब्रांगव्थगार - 


एप चक probably originally meant the collection of gods, now it means an 
individual god. The quality of a god is now denoted by the word cra 
in Bengali. 

The abstract noun forming suffix व्यनट gives us the words S44 (habi- 
tation), 444 (clothes), etc. which are examples of concretion, 

Instances may be multiplied in this way. We shall now close the 
chapter with the remark that abstraction becomes rather frequent along 
with the progress of language and the advancement of civilization. 


Restriction of Meaning. 


'" Our languages are condemned to a perpetual lack of proportion 
between the word and the thing. Expression is sometimes too wide, 
sometimes too narrow. We do not notice this want of accuracy because, 
for the speaker, expression adapts itself to the thing through the cir- 
cumstances, the place, the moment and the obvious intention of the 
discourse. At the same time the attention of the hearer, who counts 
for half in all languages, goes straight to the thought behind the word, 
without dwelling on its literal bearing, and so restricts or extends it 
according to the intention of the speaker.” 

The real cause of disproportion between the name and the thing is 
the nature of the verbs. The roots which are properly called घातु in 
Sanskrit are the ** essential and capital" part of our languages. Nouns 
and adjectives are mostly derived from them, The subjects, object or 
instruments of an action may be formed from the same verb, which of 
course has its own general signification. So the special forms derived 
from it must become restricted in meaning by usage. The verb denotes 
something like an abstract idea—the name of the action. The absence, 
॥ of roots of general ideas in some primitive and savage speeches is to be 
. noted. Thus several words are formel out of the same verb as one 
by one they become limited in meaning; the same source is drawn 
upon and other new words are formed which again in their course be- 
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come restricted in meaning and thus the process goes on. Sf4a!, कावा, 
sta, all belong to the root = ‘to be’, डादना means ‘anxiety’, Stat ‘to 
think ' and 513 ‘ feeling `. 

This phenomenon of restriction is perhaps the most interesting 
and at the same time instructive side of semanties, there is hardly any 
profession or any state of life which does not use the general words of 
the language to its own advantage and gives them a peculiar impress 
of their own, making them restricted in meaning. 

“The more advanced the civilisation of a nation '' as Bréal points 
out, “the more varied are these Restrictions of meaning." The word 
af" to a soldier means ‘a bullet’, to a tailor‘ a ball of thread’, to a boy 
‘a marble’ and so on. 

Words which formerly denoted a whole class may gradually come 
Lo mean merely a particular portion of that class. 3% denoted all sorts 
of animals (cf. wurdTsfu म्टगाः, Amara.) but it now means deer only. 
The restriction is found even in Sanskrit. The history of the English 
word ‘deer’ is also similar. In Persian murgh (ca'a) means ‘ bird,’ 
a winged creature, but in Bengali we use the word in a restricted 
sense, namely ‘cock’ (cf. O.E. fugol=bird > fowl). wani is used to 
denote the weaker sex, its literal meaning is * one who has no strength," 
and to man the woman was pre-eminently weak, whom they were to 
protect, e.g. Ba, अवशो, नर्भ अदथा ANA (1859, 47421), similarly खत्रना, 
gaal, ctc. The Bengali dialectal word afaa now means a labourer. It 
is same as 494; (cf. colloquial, ननि); the very form afat is found in its 
general sense of * man" in some of Asoka's Edicts; खव मुनिसा मे पजा 
(Jaugad, 2nd Edict). 

The most universal necessaries of life had often very general names 
at the beginning. This is found in other languages also. 

खन्न- ( «“ब्यदु +ल्ला) (cf. भक्त > STS) which is our staple food, lit. means 
‘that which is eaten.’ बस was originally the same as घन ‘wealth’ 
( धन--स्वार्थ a). Grass is called by the most general name ‘ that which 
is eaten’ ( vaa WU -+- ब्य कम्मे) 

Sometimes it is found that the various meanings of a word grow 


olete excepting one and it goes down to future ages with the mean- - 
ing which alone has survived. The word ne) is a case in point. It — 
was originally used to mean any relation: रब बः पलाथध्यसम्बन्धी जनक्ागां | 
qota ह: (Utiararämacarita, Act IV). * Here is your esteemed relation, 





the chief of the race of the Janakas." Here the word is used literally in 


LA 
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the sense of ‘connection.’ But now in Bengali मद is used only in 
the sense of wife's brother. In Gujarati as in Sanskrit सम्बन्धौ denotes 
any relation ' but in Hindi it has been restricted to one * by marriage, 
वंबाव्छिक . and is used in the restricted sense of brother-in-law may be 
noted in this connection. (Cf. German Schwager and Schwagerschaft, 
relationship by marriage.) 4fS and जाडी are now restricted to mean the 
cloth worn respectively by male and female persons. But formerly 
they used to denote cloths worn by either a man or a woman, 

दवन Farrag cos 4fS शडिदाना--( waara ) 

“PAST ma $T, इब्रि्ायूङ पडि, शंत्रिद्रा यमिनो rnc --( कविककन, p. 24.) 

“fan corfes माडी, वूएक aters wr] | 


Sfera wc consta | ( कविककृन p. 287.) 


Marathi «Tax < घोच means ‘ washed garment,’ धोती in Hindi denotes 
both the kinds, वाहे in Bengali means a Hindustani nautch girl only 
(cf. वाङेना5). The word बाई originally means any respectable lady, 
coming most likely from ATE * mother’ as Pandit Vidhusekhara Sastri 
suggests; cf. Marathi बायको -- wife and is used in that sense even now 
in Rajputana, Maharashtra and Gujarat, e.g. ग्रहल्या नाइ, पण्डिता रुमाबाइ 
etc. बाड् also means a mistress in these languages, but that is not the 
general acceptation of the term. In Bengali the word has only one 
meaning, viz nautch-girl'. बाम is often used in the sense of 
‘joke’ in Bengali — 

a कि ca Stat! xe ware ! 
ica) AA «rfe Stal ।- पएनप्वकनाथ (मन, LATTES. 
But Hindi has retained the original sense, ‘show.’ #5 in old Bengali 
meant * hair ', now it means ‘ matted hair ' only. 
agante याकि ठूफो, cesores feu cast 
Fax FAA याकि क| (--योकृककोर्सन, p. 346. 
aco नि fai दौर atfecae छाटन | — fa, p. 102. 


The restriction of meaning in synonymous words is sometimes very 
peculiar. ge and Aafa (lit. endowed with *4 or fortune) were original- « 
ly used without distinction before names of persons, e.g. पुनव्यपादनत्‌ 
Star पच्तिराजो महाबलः (Ramayana). Now in Bengali Sar is used 
only before the names of younger people. झेक and #14 meant the same 
thing: ऋ means now only a special preparation of milk. In some 

A 46 
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cases the synonym extends and contracts itself by just so much the 
domain of its companion. छाडि and je were originally synonyms. 
Now wf is reserved for ‘kinsmen’ and $ 3% means ' relations by 
marriage’. 

A word may receive a particular impress from a particular class of 
people and emerge with a restricted meaning, e.g. 44 4## means 
नॉक्छिनि, (हाके “es and “47 only; and *ifscsrss denotes not any five kinds 
of spices but only stafa, (गोवि, (मजि, बीधूनी and s'ta. The words xretera 
(commonly 784) and मको खन being used in connection with Vaishnavism 
have acquired a peculiar significance, The particular festivity of the 
Vaishnavas in which cooked food is indiscriminately distributed amongst 
the people assembled is called atetey4. The word literally means a 
‘ great festivity ' and in Sanskrit it is alwavs used in that sense. #14, 
the Sanskrit meaning of which is ‘ reciting’ or ‘singing,’ is used to 
denote a particular kind of singing of God's name by a procession of 
Vaishnavas. 

At other times it is found that a word changes its meaning and 
becomes restricted in sense on account of the influence of some histori- 
eal event. (झक which used to denote Sanskrit वेष (or "3r dress; of. 
Marathi Yu or 3TH, Apabhraméa Hindi, भेष or WG, y — 5) took with 
Vaishnavism the special meaning, ‘dress of a Vaishnava.’ ‘‘Once im- 
pressed with the seal of religion, all other usages came to an end." cee 


552) now means ‘to become a Vaishnava.’ In old Bengali the meaning 
‘dress’ is found :— 


afen आशन cem. atay इडेन onm 


Haar बहेन मनांना | 
—"3 aid, Parisat Ed., p. 141. 


The use of the word in the same sense in modern Bengali is only acci- 
dental, the speaker trying to transfer the association in another similar 
field. 

छांग्र आहे wants] cat afan sae afan foe wfacea— 8 कि ca! cafe 
afam वनिन--%७कळाकृएवव OE quos थांत्रा छाडे ऊ (य अडे शिवाहि कि ब्रकम fexta 
CSF «Ere "fabu धाटवन टकमन क'टत्र १--छाक्र aan, शकझिनक, p. 199. 

Sometimes the vulgar form of a word is used in a restricted sense 
while the learned form retains the general signification, e.g. cw in the 
sense of cloud is used by the ordinary folk, while the original (445) 
means ‘god’. In poetry Qf" is even now used in the sense of cloud. 
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femora afate vaya जग 


क्र GF (कत्या TITS | 
--ब्रवीख्नांथ, Matafn, p. 14. 


खहेमी fafa ave Aata निदिन sra, 
झेक Ge फाटक qaaa CHA Bcaica afate «tat | 
--अडौन याहि, Ace, p. 29. 


In our every day language we use a large number of words in their 
restricted sense, which use varies according to time and place and leaves 
no durable traces, The word “ga means to all country folk the nearest 
town. We had a maid servant who came from a village near Berham- 
pur, which to her was the town par excellence. But even when she was 
in our house at Krishnagar, which was as good a town as Berhampur, 
she always meant Berhampur by using the word “#4. London is the town 
in England. In Krishnagar College the word नारहव is used to denote the 
Principal, who is the only European on the staff at present (1920), 
(cf. the use of the word arca itself, when it means an Englishman or 
European). वांचा (father) aaraa (kitchen) ete. are used in the sense of 
proper nouns in individual families. 


Expansion of Meaning. 

‘Expansion of meaning is the counterpart of what we have just 
been observing. It may be thought surprising to find two movements 
in opposite directions existing simultaneously. But we must note that 
the cause is not the same in both cases: while restriction depends, as 
has been seen, on the fundamental conditions of language, expansion 
has an exterior cause: it results from the events of history.” 

A thing is given a particular name after some of its prominent 
characteristics. This characteristic may retire into the background 
and even be wholly forgotten. Then the name may come to denote the 
whole class instead of designating a particular kind, e.g. «wife is a black 
liquid for writing (from काग, black). Now the word means all sorts of 
fluids for writing ; even the combination «fa tfa is found to denote 
‘red ink.’ fearet in Hindi has a similar history, Pers. siyäh is black, 
लाल faurwt is red ink (or more commonly aa faaret . Av. suyra, Pers. 
surkh, red : of. सुक्त ) . 

An action or thing may be given a name first on account of its 
association with a particular circumstance which may be only casual. 
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But afterwards the particular association which occasioned the giving 
of the name may be quite forgotten and the word comes to acquire a 
general meaning. onesie originally meant ‘‘ a prologue or prelimin- 
ary verses in praise of Gour (Shri Chaitanya) in the collection of Vais- 
naya verses." The word means “anything said or even done at the 
beginning." It is used almost as an equivalent of ‘ introduction ' but 
generally in a deriding tone. 


Sometimes proper names are used by people in the sense of the 
genus to which the thing belonged, The word 9118 from 7), the Ganges, 
is an example. It is used for any river (even in Ceylon), e.g. x«i 
gis यान «mue, Sa x) «uu eme sfs. The word is similarly used in 
Marathi to designate big and probably holy rivers like Godavari, 
Krishna, Kaveri. etc. A woman in Sangli, as Gune points out. will 
always say गरकेवरु गेलें छोलं when she only means—muUj*3r etc Here the 
idea is to ascribe to the Krishna equal holiness with the Ganges. A 
village woman, asked the name of the little stream near the village, 
will always say 7971. The word aşi (लाक) is used to denote a distant 
country in CSIR ७ (नाका, p. 49 perhaps on account of the distance of 
Lanka from here. 

tuta Sy gifs भा ceca IF | 
famfe cfg म! wreca t | 
(कळू शक्‌ छि न| ne (व यक 


निकर ममू Al यां& ce नका a) 


In the Bengali phrase are"! in ' नांडनका uc fag? w« मां! the same 
sense seems to have entered. 


The word ffA, discloses a very interesting history. The origin of 
the word has differently been traced by different scholars. Mr. 
Jogesh Chandra Roy derives it from English ‘ Frank’, while Moulevi 
Sahidullah from Persian Firangi. Principal Ramendra Sundar Trivedi 
says: “the European word ‘Frank’ in the sense of inhabitant of 
Western Europe was used in Turkish and Arabic as pass, झवाड, "4155 
Faranj (in Arabic) wams, etc. whence comes Persian way, whence 
Hindi छ from which comes Bengali किति.” (Sahitya Parisat Patrika 
Vol. XXV, 1.) Whatever might be the origin of the word its original 
meaning in Bengali was * Portugeese pirates,’ then * their children by 
Indian women,’ and now * Eurasians ' generally. Even it is sometimes 
used to denote * Europeans ' also; of. ment काडला फित्रित्रौँ जव चारन es 
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qa—( TAB ); cf. also Persian Firangistän. 


In Bombay the native 
Christians of Goa are called Firangi. 


The familiar word cara shows another case of expansion. It 
originally denoted ‘ mother’ and we have it on the authority of Mr. 
Dinesh Chandra Sen (azem) 8 भाश्डि, p. 257) that it is even now 
used in the same sense in the form मांडे) by the people of Ujanpur, 
Tippera. In old Bengali and Hindi the more original form at signifies 
‘mother’; cf. Bejoy Gupta’s Padmapurana. a and ate) gives us 
Cita which now means ' daughter,” whence ‘woman’ in general. Pecu- 
liarly enough cata in Raniganj means ‘wife. Compare the forms 
(मात्र/नांक and ट्मरग्रमाछव, used to denote * woman.’ | 

azat, the first weekly in Bengali of considerable circulation, and 
cefacea (hurricane lantern)— perhaps the first of its kind to be in- 
troduced—are still used by the people in remote villages, in the sense 
respectively of ‘newspaper’ and ‘lantern’ in general; cf. Marathi 
wrz*EiIp—novel, Hindi रामकच्हानो =a romance, a wondrous tale; cf. 
ogre—Uigur tribe of Turks, turn Turk—‘become Mahomedan,’ 
Saracen—Mahomedan, ete, 

We call a measure by the name of some object which in some way 
resembles it in dimensions ‘wets (one cubit), arafa (one chain) etc. are 
examples. So also a ‘pen’ originally of feather (the Latin word for 
‘pen’ is penna connected with the Latin pinna, feather) is now used 
for any writing instrument and may be even a ' steel-pen", Cf. German 
Stahl-feder, French plume. 

Words expressive of conceptions of time are transferred to concep- 
tions of space and vice versa, as— 

"RIO छन SIC छन ere — a dps नाथ | 
rers Sata Arfa st — Ib. 
and खश sag afara fwfa 419) —Ib., बलांका, p. 63. 


Here sits means ‘fore’ in the first two, and ‘early,’ in the last 
Words which in their proper sense denote sensualand corporeal 

ideas only, are transferred to the denotation of ideas spiritual and 

intellectual, e.g. खा ‘soul’ originally meant * breath ' whence body, 

eto. Cf. आत्मादेहे छतोजोवे खभावे परमात्मनि: also German atmen ‘to 

breathe,’ Grk. drués ‘vapour.’ 

Words which properly denote one species only are fallaciously 
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given a wider extension in meaning, e.g. as in fef ate (whale), férfe ars 
(lobster), etc. 

We make proper names pass into class names as when we speak 
ota cee SZ भाऔज़ Blass, ‘a thousand Gandhis are now required in 
the country.' 

Sometimes the word denoting the male sex is used for the whole 
class—male and female. cats signifies both male and female horses. 
But when any special distinction is meant we say atf} cars! (a female 
horse). In Gujarati घोडा has its feminine in "tst which is also some- 
times found in the vocabulary of our village people in the form of चूड़ी 
#32, #14 etc. are used for both the sexes. All this is due generally 
to familiarity. 

The opposite process is also met with, the name for the female sex 
may denote the whole class, e.g. काठेविकानौँ (squirrel, fem.), 34% (hen), ete. 
In Gujrati the feminine जिलाडो (बिडालौ) is used to denote ‘cat * while in 
Bengali the masculine form is used. बेटा is used in Gujrati for boys 
and girls alike, there being no degraded sense; the word is used also as 
a term of abuse in Bengali. We see the word वागा lit. * girl’ used to 
signify a boy in Old, Bengali, e.g. ararua ami ANS cera afeaica 
(Rep, p. 5) ; ofa qaa wa afana ami] (कविककन)| Even now 
the word is used in this sense in Hindi, The form is a decayed one 
from वानक > यानख > वाला. 

A number of words in feminine gender are used in connection with 
males, probably originally by females themselves. नौ cera (a boy as 
gentle as Lakshmi) is as right as लकी cac (a girl as gentle as Lakshmi) 
Even x] (good, fem.) is used in a similar way ; of. मजी (छटन, face 45 AS) 

also मानिकछक ren acy as मुडी (atiesa aaa ती, J.A.S.B., 1878 
p. 14). 

St (brother) is used as a form of address amongst themselves by 
the women of West Bengal especially. In Eastern Bengal (वॉन्‌ (sister) 
is rightly used 

Compound words often acquire an expanded sense, The reason is 
that when the words are linked together, the mind perceives the com- 
bination as a whole and does not pay attention to the meanings of the 
component parts; e.g. 118%, mes (lit. the son of a king) now means 
a whole tribe 

The word cree (cmn + tai) originally signified * a shed for cows . 
Jt is now used for any similar shed, e.g. ce&tz citri * a shed for sheep - 
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“ Sanskrit ante means a stable for horses, although गोष्ठ is a com- 
pound containing the word गो cow ” (Bréal). 

Sometimes the use of a word is extended from one profession to 
another.  5!4 is literally cultivation of the soil, but the use of the term 
in connection with fishery as afc84 614 (pisciculture) is perfectly current 
now., 

Another kind of allied extension is found in the use of words in 
metaphorical sense. cate (straight) may be used in Cafe) #4 (straight 
way), (माना कथ) (straight word), cafe मन (straight mind) and माथा. in Wea 
गाथा (the top of a tree), *lrca माथा (the head of a village), «xs नथी (the 
end of a pen), ete. Idiomatic uses of verb roots would come under 
this, e.g. माथा थाछत्रा (to ruin), Sa थाएग्र (to fear), ţa «ren (to take bribe) 
eto. 

Words are also frequently transferred from one department of 
sensation to another. «443 gS (sweet memory) does not remind us of 
the original use of the word x44 ‘sweet (to the taste)’ in connection 
with material substances, Words like fa? etc. are used in the various 
domains of our senses as बिहे कथा (sweet word), fa2 शक (sweet smell), fa? 
"Is (sweet taste), fa? if (aweet touch) and so on. 


Expansion takes place when we call a part of one object after the 
“part of another object which corresponds to it in appearance, eto, We 
talk of carece Im (the neck of a bottle), ufses cm (the tail of a kite), 
anta tS (the bed of a river), खानूच cote (the eye of a potato). 

As pointed out by Gune, Yaska in his Nirukta notices a similar 
process and derives कच्या as कक्ष सेवते, व्ययमपौतरो मनुष्यकच्त रतस्मादेव 
बाझ्डमूलसामान्यादर्भस्य. Here is some expansion dye to association by 
similarity. पाद is * foot,’ thon * part,’ as part of a book, ete. of. Nirukta 
पादः पद्यतेः अयमपौतरुः प्रभागपादः पश्रुपादप्रश्टातिः। (ü. 7.1.) 

This brings us to the close of this chapter. As Prof. Strong points 
out the great number of phenomena occurring under this head renders 
it hard to classify them: so only a few of marked peculiarity are 
mentioned here. 

Transjerence of Meaning. 


As Prof. Whitney points out, all sorts of meaning change can be 
aummed up under two heads : Generalisation and Specialisation. Trans- 
ference of meaning takes place under both the circumstances, Illustra- 
tions of this have already been met with in previous chapters. Here we 
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want to deal with cases which for their peculiarity and importance 
deserve special notice. 

This kind of change in meaning, as may be already noticed, is 
caused by the transference of the idea to what is connected with the 
fundamental conception of the word by some relation of place, or time, 
or cause. 

The phenomenon takes place when a part is substituted for th: 
whole or the effect for cause. When we say amtaa जय शाका भाथा खक p'ra 
Satay macs ङ्‌ पय, * all the grey heads of the village must hold consultation 
jointly’; here गाँधी is substituted for the whole man. Again वाम in 
Bengali means ‘ sweat,’ it is derived from ( घम) ' heat’ of which ‘ sweat ' 
is the effect. Gujarati and Hindi use the word घास in its original sense 
also. It may be noticed here that the word saa which comes through 
Persian (cf. Avestan garema which is again the same as ( 4% ) means 
' heat ' in Bengali. 

Names are given to objects from some prominent features with 
which they are commonly connected, e.g. नाग नाग्रडि * police.” age पागडि 
is used by Parsis for * priests °, poilu, lit. * bearded,’ is used for French 
soldiers. 


Name of the country 15 used to deaote the people, e.g. 
कि ळाॉनि stare दिका झामिटवक (शोऊ, 
caf खाटश fac दिका कळ cals |—fawitges, p. 73. 


here cts denotes ‘the people of Gaud (Bengal), cf. विषमभराक्रान्ता 
Afa पर्य्याकुला उज्जयिनौ व्यासौत्‌-- Mrechakatika 

Writings are denoted by the name of their authors e.g. वकिम, नदीन, etc. 

The different kigds of change may follow each other and unite 
A वानी is a wind instrument which may be, but is not commonly, made 
of bamboo (ått <4). The name may equally apply to an instrument 
made of other materials. We may compare the semantic history of 
* pen,’ which has been already noticed 

It frequently happens that some idea foreign to the essence of à 
word and connected with it merely by accident, becomes absorbed into 
its signification as a mere accessory ; and this is then thought of as the 
proper meaning, the primary meaning being forgotten. atata is a kind 
of boat used in Noakhali and other places in East Bengal, in which rice 
is carried. Hence the word came to mean the particular kind of 
imported from East Bengal. Even now the word (3751 ates, i.e. ^ kind 
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of rice produced in Radh in West Bengal, resembling balam is gaining 
currency. MY is supposed to be the name of a mountain in Southern 
India. The name is transferred to the wind blowing from the south, 
—— ana «fete शतरि au ८व-वयोल्नाचे and aaa carfew] s'o CMS FITA, 
cues ofa sifare—faceaate-—oma, 3rd. ed., p- 28. Urdu (cf. Eng. horde) 
in Turkish means ‘camp’, whence ‘the language of the Turkish 
camp ', whence again comes the meaning ‘ the Persianised Hindi '. The 
word Sg in the sense of military camp is used in Bharatchandra's 
work Manasimha (Basumati ed., p. 114), in which the poet describes 
a flood that destroyed a considerable portion of Mansingh's army— 


wtf« cuca aca onte giana काळाच | 
उल (अन ANNE) SES वाळाव | 


“Thousands of men were drowned and the urudu bazar (i.e. the 
bazar attached to the military camp) with all its goods lay under 
water”. 

statu which literally means ‘ mucus-bag™ (corresponding to the 
globe-cells in the gastro-intestinal tract) is now used in the sense of 
‘dysentery’. नागावनौँ, lit. the lines of names printed on a piece of cloth, 
means the cloth itself. cfscefa, which is a kind of sweet-meat much 
liked by Bengali children, received its name from Lady Canning whose 
husband is still held in revered memory for his ‘clemency.’ To take 
fs: wy means to take an anti-malarial mixture prepared by D. Gupta. 
The inventor of Batliwala's Ague Mixture was himself given the name 
of ' Ague-mixture `! 

७ The name of the material of which a thing is composed is used to 
denote the thing itself, eg. Sm (wire, telegraph), CHALET काम 
(Government Promissory Notes). 

खाडि means the ‘stone of a fruit’: it is transferred from Prakrit 
| "est, Sanskrit स्थि which means ‘ bone’. । 

There are a good many words in Bengali which come from Sanskrit 
but with their meanings sometimes completely changed. A list of 
such words has been given in a separate place. anata in Sanskrit 
means gamat सुगन्ध but in Bengali it means ‘enjoyment’. In the Taitt. 
Up. it means a special kind of ' religious ecstacy’. We find in the 
Brähmanas anas and Kätyäyana Srauta Sütra the use of the word in the 
Bengali sense : ग्रांसामो देवोम्‌ 19 « Read the Wet and pleasure will come `. 


| Aitareya Hrühmana (33. 21). 
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This is a rejoinder of the Adhvaryu-priest in answer to the Hotr- 
priest's request for permission while reading Sastras. 
Even within the same language this phenomenon is seen, The 


following examples will show how Sys and wed) have changed their 
meanings. 


Sige (scattered) «£c gansis— Bpa hR, p. 142: now StF means 
E overwhelming " 
aca aca ब्रांधिकांग्र नग्ृटनव्र नानो | 
afis Se) (weep) Fra sah अयो ॥--जोक्रककौर्छन, p. 157 : 
but now #27) means ‘mercy’. 





Metaphor. 


* Unlike the preceding causes, which work slowly and impercepti- 
bly, Metaphor changes the meaning of words and creates new expres- 
sions on the spur of the moment. It is born from the instantaneous 
glimpse of a similarity between two objects or two acts. If it be 
accurate or picturesque, or even if it merely fill a gap in the vocabulary, 
its adoption is assured. But the metaphor remains such at its outset 
only; soon the mind becomes accustomed to the image; its very 
success causes it to pale; it fades into a representation of the idea 
acarcely more coloured than the proper word." 


We use comparisons metaphorically which are at once suggested 
to our mind—e.g. when we say माना (शाक, जौक्रवूङि, #3, we mean ‘the 
man is straight (in his ways as it were like a stick),' * his intelligence is 
sharp (as an arrow’ which can at once penetrate a thing,’ ‘ the supefior 
whose wisdom is weighty,’ and so forth. 

When a man does not speak more than what is necessary and that, 
too, thoughtfully we say C^ esa क'टत्र कथा वन, when a man does a thing 
in a calculating spirit we say CA CXC*Í (मटन टन, lit. ‘ he walks measuringly.' 

There is a kind of metaphorical use, which, as we have already 
seen, is a prolific source of expansion of meaning. Words which are 
used in connection with a particular organ of sense are often transfer- | 
red from one department of sensation to another, e.g. the sensations of 
aight into the domain of hearing, the ideas of taste into the domain of 
touch and so on. Illustrations are 114 अक (deep sound), fag कथा (sweet 
word), aya अछि (sweet memory), 8644 (high sound), ete. 5 

Adjectives which are used chiefly in connection with persons are 
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transferred to inanimate objects also and are thus used in a metaphori- 
cal sense, e.g. SRF% (a blind well), yatga (a blind pond), ete. 

Phrases are sometimes used in a metaphorical sense, a touch of 
irony being implied therein. A person may be xs«f'fs (from a crano 
who assumed piousness to kill frogs), or fats fast (a wet cat full of 
wrath but seemingly quiet), crams (handwriting like that of gods, the 
implied meaning being ‘ bad handwriting '), (करी xarra (pretending wisdom 
and authority like the uncle, father's elder brother), 9241S) (jail, lit. 
father-in-lnw’s house) are used in an ironical meaning with reference 
to persons and things. 

Terms of endearment such as: (मानी, मांनिक, दन, 5m (lit. gold, jewel, 
wealth, moon) are examples of metaphorical use. Sometimes words 
with a bad sense used as terms of endearment lose their opprobiousness, 
e.g. Sp (<lit. @ ‘ corrupted,') usually merely ‘ naughty,’ “fei (lit. mad). 

Terms of abuse such as the names of animals like 4143 (monkey), 
gF (baboon), ‘fi (ass), “14 (hog), rs (mole), ete. are used in a 
metaphorical sense. Only animals marked by some peculiar opprobious- 
ness are selected for this purpose. This is the case in all languages. 

No one uses the words cats!, fate, वाच and the like in this way. But 
in Skt. we get न्वप्रादल, etc. Sometimes even good words acquire bad 
meanings by being constantly used as terms of abuse e.g., जाना (lit. 
wife's brother), cad), (lit. son), #84 (lit. other), cerécet* (lit. small man). 

Sometimes a whole historical perspective is discovered in a meta- 
phor as in 213417 वाम Bai (to live in perfect peace and safety as in the 
kingdom of Rama), झळशन्न #21 (to tell the truth half-heartedly just as 
Yudhisthir did), astre gemi (the happening of a destructive event 
like that of the burning of Lankà by Hanumän). 

The special characteristics of diflerent nations are shown in some 
of their metaphors. Bengali 3g and German Vaterland perhaps 
show the feminine tenderness of our imagination and the masculine 
nature of the German way of thinking. 


Polysemia. 

“The new meaning of 8 word, whatever it may be, does not make 
an end of the old. They exist alongside of one another. The same 
term can be employed alternately in the strict or in the metaphorical 
sense, in the restricted or in the expanded sense, in the abstract or in 
the concrete sense. In proportion as a new signification is given to 8 
word, it appears to multiply and produce fresh examples, similar in 
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form, but differing in value." Bréal calls this phenomenon of multipli- 
cation Polysemia, from soA/s, ‘numerous’ and oyjpetor, ' signification.” 
** All the languages of civilised nations," Bréal further remarks, '* have 
their part in it. The more meanings a term has accumulated, the 
more it may be supposed to represent the various sides of intellectual 
and social activity. The manifold meanings ७ word show the pro- 
portionate advancement of culture.”’ 

The word जुन which comes from agriculture is equally connected 
with philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, economics, philology, eto. 
It means First Cause, capital, original text, root, price eto., e.g. विनि 
esta गल (First Cause) ऊाइाएक rara ofa: नाळ चाटन are coe x" (capital) 
arf" ara——eaara; मूरनव (original text) वश्राङ्गयान ; aicea x" (root); मालिनी «2x: 
fagra यमि, मांगा मूल FTA (settles the price) 812 erfn —5 SIN. 

The word #13 has similarly a lot of meanings. It signifies God, 
the five elements, ingredient, vitality, semen, nature, root, metal and 
so forth. In music it denotes what is called sa as म, छि, 4, 3, etc., and 
with the Buddhists it means * relic’ as the tooth-relic दन्त-घातु of the 
Buddha and so forth. 

The surroundings and context of a word pre-determine its mean- 
ing. If we see the word xem written on a door, say in the Bañgiya 
Sahitya Parisat, we will think only of the ‘ secretary ' of the Parisat. 
But if the same word be seen on a signboard in the Bengalee office, we 
will think only of the ‘editor’ of the paper. If we hear the word दाटू 
(Head Assistant) in a business firm we would never think of the barris- 
ter's clerk, who is also called by the same name. 

It may be asked why a confusion of ideas does not arise in our 
minds when we use a word, which is possessed of se veral meanings: 
The answer is that when we use such a word, we do have before our 
mind only the idea which is required in the context, the other meanings 
not at all appearing in our consciousness for the time being. The little 
Bengali word छा as a result of ' phonetic decay ' has come to acquire A 
large number of meanings coming from various sources. Yet in the 
following sentences it does not at all give us any trouble to make out 
the meaning. In का fe fa (from Prakrit e, Sanskrit «*), ccs डा 
aam (from Sanskrit तार; of. Cr cra छात्र--कविकक*, p. 57), fers छा rem 
(from Sanskrit ताप), थक छा ra (from Arabic td)—the meanings are 
easily understood from the very context. 
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The different meanings of the word œt) are apparent in the follow- 
ing : — 

nai cus! ( Yoga-austerities) करवून; 

आळ मकान CU (auspicious moment) wits ; 

and *&s51 Cn (addition) 41e. 

One sound may denote several ideas. ‘‘A new acceptation is 
equivalent to a new word." Each time the word is used in a different 
sense, it serves practically as an altogether new word, though the out- 
ward form is the same, So a word is required to be repeated when it 
is used successively in two different meanings. 

कोर्डिशात कौडियास कवि i acra 'अशकाउ--माडेटकन, aata, canto IV. 

In poetry the same word is sometimes used in different meanings 
and is even allowed to rhyme with itself. 


qad gad fafa ya sane (lotus) : 
fem! feat कवि ton sang (Brahma, the Creator) | 


The proper meaning of a word may have been long forgotten and 
the word may still be in use with an indirect meaning. भान in its 
strict sense which is ‘ place of slaughter’ exists no longer, but it 
continues to be used as सदताइ-चान or c91z-gíx. Its old meaning is some- 
what preserved in the form म्लान (= जमगन) > Prakrit HEIN as in araz 
मशान, the slaughter of Srimanta in कॅविकडन. मसाणा is used in Gujarati 
as also in Bihari dialects as a sort of equivalent for ‘ cremation ground 
(where spirits dwell).’ 

The same word may have different meanings in the different dialects 
of “a language, e.g. कामे in East Bengal is used to mean husband, 
while in West Bengal it denotes ‘ son-in-law ' ; œU in Ranigunj signifies 
* wife,’ ‘elsewhere it means ‘ daughter.’ 

A word may mean the same thing in two different but cognate 
languages, while it may be used in another sense in a third allied tongue, 
e.g, ववावव * straight ' in Bengali and Gujrati generally. In Hindi it means 
‘ equal.’=s Persian * breast to breast.’ | | 

Sometimes a word possessed of two meanings becomes restricted in 
one sense, the other meaning being expressed by a new device — 

att CHM (माइ नाङेख GTA (WIS CU (माइ) 
शंत्रम (भाच गव मूखिकांग्र ।--८वोकशांन ७ (काढा, p. 21. 


Here att means both love and anger as given by MM. H. P. Sastri in his 
notes on the book, attu, cow ऊढ मान HICH ( cast )— कृककोर्यन, p. 39. 
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act (love) Gray ety cra RIAN | 
“NCS ASEH बड Sys ॥--(शावितककांन, ws. 


aff is now only used in the sense of Cid (anger), in the sense of ‘ love’ 
it has wg prefixed to it. But in Oriya, Self means anger. 

In tracing the semantic history of a word we are sometimes 
surprised to see that the word has come to mean almost the very 
opposite to that which it first signified. The word 414 originally implied 
great respectability, then through many intermediate stages, it has 
come to mean ‘a foppish dandy.’ 

Sometimes the same word acquires a different meaning, having 
assumed a second form in the mouth of the people, e.g. 96, कड; 39, F); 
den, 4194. वाऊेन now means a class of Vaishnava mendicants, the old 
meaning which is the same as that of 4154 is seen in old Bengali and even 
in modern poetry: वाढ Amfan वाचेल (a7sa=—agr—mad) इडेग्रा ऊन ARTE 
ta — maA. In cs छात्र sfacs वन areca शान — mcO40$ 939, the word may 
be taken in both the senses. ica csta ककि ws (strong), thus runs the 
proverb ; xi9c«a 48 but area माझा; but मूड in Bihari is the head of 
man. 

Sometimes a vowel change gives the new meaning in a similar 
mannor, e.g. f3$-*/93 but (मक्त 514 (boiled rice); मून root, but मुना radish, 
just as in Gujarati also, ta, Sted, etc. are different words, made by 
the addition of different prefixes to the same root. 

In some cases the change of accent gives a new meaning to a word. 
This is to be met with in all languages. In the Vedic language 
kripäna means ' misery’ but kripaná with accent on the last syllable 
means ‘ miserable ' (Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, § 1150 g., p. 427) + so 
also kár-ana means * deed’, but kar-and is * active”. (Maedonell, Vedic 
Grammar for Students, p. 255). Cf. Índra-5atru and Indra-sdtru. In 
Bengali ffa means ‘sugar,’ but it is used to mean * know ' as a verb 
with a change of accent. Of course, it should be noted here that though 
the form is the same, the sources of the word are different. “$ denotes 
both ‘ fall’ and ‘read ° but with a variation of accent. मनि «m5 शान 
1'a—here the two words जान and शा'न have different accents, the first is 
a noun, the second a verb.” 

Similarly the pronominal particle कि gets different values according 
as it is accented or unaccented. Mr. Dvijendra Nath Tagore has 


३0 These observations refer to the pronunciation of the Nadia District where the 
standard dialect is spoken. 
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pointed this out very clearly (2a, "matetze, soze, शः 542). He makes 
out the distinction thus. कि is not accented in connection with 
questions relating to verbs or adjectives, e.g. ofa fe wats ? (have you 
taken your food ?), fm कि atsa? (are you a Brahmana ?). But it is 
accented को in connection with questions relating to objects, e.g. fm को 
«isa (कि war)? (what have you eaten 7). | 


A Special Cause of Polysemia. 

'" very frequent cause of Polysemia, which evades foresight and 
classification, is abridgment, It happens for example, that of two 
words primitively associated, the one is suppressed. At this sudden 
removal the remaining term seems to change its meaning abruptly, 
In this case it would not be accurate to say that there was either 
expansion or restriction. The event which has come to pass is of a 
different nature; like an heir who becomes the sole owner of a property 
which had previously been a joint possession, the last survivor succeeds 
to an entire idiom and absorbs its signification. When once the mean- 
ing of the two are combined, they thenceforward constitute a single 
sign. Now a sign can be cut, clipped, reduced by half, provided it is 
recognisable, it still fulfils its original function." 

The object or the complement of a verb may be left out owing to 
constant use and the verb acquires a new signification, the meaning of 
the object or complement being present therein, e.g. चाडब्रा-नब्रा, 1-1. 

The adjectives are also enriched by the value of an implied 
substantive xr4 (= माखू af), and whole phrases may be compressed into 
single words, e.g. चंत्रिव: used for amr: माश्छि "faz: —by the people familiar 
with it. It is in this way, as Bréal aptly remarks, that from age to age 
words zssume the meaning of lost companions. * Without this kind of 
intussusception language would soon take undue developments ™ The 
particular situation in which a word is used gives us an association of 
ideas which requires hardly anything more to make the meaning 
explicit. 

The epithet which serves to specify the idea is alone expressed 
CHR (टेमकव नवन), मोक्का ficu काळ कब्र, ren SE) (नाऊ fecu «meu | 
— — we see a large number of adjectives turn into substantives 
in course of time. tery? 
The word frequently acquires a characteristic signification PISE 
particular profession or department, by absorbing into it the meaning 
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implied by its companion. ‘Six in the legal vocabulary means Act 
VIII of 1819; so also % काशन is Act V of 1861; ce*f$ means a Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, in the post office it denotes the 
Deputy Post Master and so on. wgra महानंगत्र in a school means a teacher, 
in a railway station the station master, and in a post office, the post- 
master. 

When the hearer is conversant with the subject matter talked of, it 
is quite natural to suppress what is self-evident from the very nature of 
the topic. tra" in Indian politics means the Indian national political 
organisation of the name and so on. To a student of European history 
it would mean the Vienna Congress of 1815 and it may be used by an 
American for the American legislative body called Congress. 


Articulated Groups. 

Language coutains words which have been so long united by usage, 
that, for our intelligence, they no longer exist separately. These are 
called Articulated Groups by Bréal. Their importance in syntax is very 
great. There is no language without a certain number of these. 

“The most of men make use of them without having ever given 
them a thought, Everybody knows that the word, in its isolated state, 
has no very clear existence in the popular consciousness, and that it is 
apt to join on to that which precedes or follows it.” 

The Articulated Groups taken as a whole have a special meaning 
which their component parts do not give, a'rs-s13 (= बा$। Be) wter? ) in 
Bengali means * bad,’ e.g. 270% «12 «fats, But when the literal meaning 
is emphasised the words are juxtaposed otherwise cA या 20% झाडे fa cara 
(he will take whatever price he wishes), Car #4, ८व-खारळ, कि ना, Sr "न'पन 
(जाश ना इजेंटन ) are other examples, In Gujarati मकुंजे ( À "mu +) is used 
in a similar manner meaning ‘I say that.’ 

These Groups sometimes contain forms which are not otherwise 
used in the ordinary languages, e.g. Sara, wfefes, nz*tcararfa, ete. 

These groups also pass from one language to another for their apt- 
ness, e.g. Aastal, AIRLE-SUIC 7, Porcata CRE have gained currency in Bengali 
from Hindi through Anglo-Indian English where also they are used. | 

Examples of the Articulated Groups are not many. Those current 
in Bengali are given above. 

Compound Nouns, 

^ The formal aspect of the question of composition of nouns have 

been considered all important up till now. The semantic aspect of the 
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question has long been neglected. It must be borne in mind that it is 
the meaning and nothing else, which makes the compound, and which 
finally determines its form." 

There are some combinations of terms which are scarcely thought 
of as compounds, e.g., Steam, citaefecsa, Fas, wat, शक, etc. The 
mind takes cognition only of the whole without paying attention to the 
meaning of the individual parts of which these are composed, eg. 
आमि आशन छाकएबरव्रभिंटक ate किग्रा festa (Translation of a letter from 
Nawab Sirajuddowla to Drake by Rajiblochan). The combination 
cursfecda is equal to catcraferds, fact being supposed to be a separate 
word. This is also to be found in Rammohan Ray's works and also in 
the syan नजिक, Mv professor of Sanskrit, Pandit Janaki Nath 
Bhattacherjee, lately of Krishnagar College, a man of 60, coming from 
24 Pargannas, still (1920) uses the words uncompounded. 

Sometimes the first term bears the mark of an inflection yet the 
whole thing may be a compound, e.g. ma-ta, 7८६-३नुन, watered. It is 
quite correct to say Ate काल 044-5044 लोग ८वटङटछ; कान Sia शॉटग्र-इनूटकत्र निन | 

As soon as the two ideas are taken as a whole, it becomes possible 
for the first term to get reduced or clipped, e.g. atwats}—ateta वाड. 

The question of the order of terms is only of minor importance, the 
usual order is that the principal word comes last and assumes the case 
inflections, the whole compound being taken asa single word, The order 
of words is generally determined by usage, e.g. Casta, TsTeats. 

Sometimes individual attempts may be seen to work in the subver- 
sion of the ordinary order. This is found especially in the case of 
proper nouns compounded of words which have independent values. 
Cf. proper names like 6#844 and SoH; cates and गांगरबाश्न. 

In Bengali there are a few compounds the second member of which 
contains an inflection, e.g. #4-4fat4, The whole idea is so united and the 
meaning is so specialised that we decline the already inflected word just 
as it had no inflection and even the sign of the genitive is added to «fata 
as in se-*rarc*, though wala already contains the genitive inflection 
—«tara मिनित, wiata is already a noun hefore it is compounded with अन. 
In Magura, Sub-division of Jessore, «tata Cris is rightly used. 

There are some combinations of words in Bengali the members of 
which, if compounded, would coinoide with stereotyped forms which 
mean quite a different thing: e.g. "art, ‘as soon as the letter is read,’ 
ie. ‘immediately? but aq 14 ‘the superseription of a letter.’ Cf. 

A 47 
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also गामाँचरत्र and atata dea. The latter cannot be compounded into 
मामा बक, which, however, would mean * the maternal uncle of one’s wife 
(or husband). 

The Bengali double compounds like fem, कनमांनव, 403980771395 are of 
great interest from the semantie point of view. They cannot be done 
justice to here. so we leave the subject for the present simply mention- 
ing it. 

In Sanskrit a whole phrase may be expressed in the form of a 
compound. Thus composition is a sort of alternative course in Sans- 
krit which permits it to evade syntax almost entirely. — Of course this 
is a gross nbuse of the faculty. which brings in starving of all other 
means of expression. प्रात्तजौविकः in Sanskrit means ‘one who has the 
necessaries of life." In Bengali we have a few examples, e.g. tests (he 
who has th» word #1 (alas) and Sf (rice) in the mouth) i.e., he who is 
extremely needy. 

One wonders, as Bréal points out, if there is not hidden behind the 
so-called compounds which are nothing but small phrases with fairly 
loose construction, a less strictly regulated condition of language. 
Bengali, which is a growing language, shows the forms HA4-CACAÎBA (नश, 
वशथान-करारना थन, शॉश्रण-कड़ा ETS, भथ-८शाङ। वाहत, ete., which may be taken as 
illustrations in point. 

Says Bréal: Whatever the length of a compound it never comprises 
more than two terms. This rule is not an arbitrary one: it arises from 
the nature of the human mind, which associates ideas in couples. It 
may chance that each of these two terms is in itself a compound. But 
it is clear that each of the two parts counts for one element only. *The 
important question in such a case is to make the division at the right 
place. : 

“ Aristotle, taking the side of Democritus, who has held that the 
meaning of words is put into them by the apeaker, and that there is no 
necessary connection between sound and sense, laid down that words 
‘symbolise’ objects according to the will of those who use them." 
(Sayce in Encyclopedia Britannica.) * 

In the time of Panini there were some grammarians who held that 
the meaning of a compound is determined by the principal word con- 
tained in it. But Panini (1. 2, 56) is against this opinion and rightly 
says that the meaning of a word is not fixed by grammatical rules but 
by usage and idiom. á 
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How names are given to things. 


We shall now proceed to deal with this intricate subject from the 
semantic point of view. 

" [t is an undoubted fact that language designates things in an in- 
complete and inaccurate manner. ‘ Incomplete "= since we have not 
exhausted all that can be said of the horse when we have declared it to 
be the swift animal. ‘Inaccurate ’—since we cannot say of the sun 
that it shines when it has set, or of the horse that it trots when it is at 
rest, or when wounded or dead.” 

When one uses the words 8443}, मवनड!, eto., in their abstract sense 
all that is to be found in the idea is to be found also in the word. But 
if some real object, existing in nature, be taken, it will be impossible 
for language to introduce into the word all the ideas which the object 
brings before the mind. Language is therefore compelled to make a 
selection out of all the ideas and thus gives a name which is not long in 
becoming a mere sign, e.g. 74 (sun, lit. that which moves in the sky), 
नदियाँ (earth, lit. that which is widely extensive), 7% (snake, lit. that 
which moves in a zig-zig manner), 443 (mountain, lit. that which has 
wings), etc. ; the literal meanings of these do not now arise in our 
mind. 

Names are at first given to things after some prominent characteris- 
tics. But as soon as the mind is satisfied that such and such names 
could be given for such and such characteristics the names represent 
mere signs, the mind no longer giving heed to the connection between. 
Many objects are thus inaccurately named through the ignorance of 
their original authors, e.g. ISIS) (motor-car, lit. a car driven by wind) 
agya (museum, lit. a magic house), or by some intervening change which 
disturbs the harmony between the sign and the thing signified, e.g. 4%, 
(book, lit. that which is knotted), वानी (flute, lit. that which is made of 
bamboo), Enlai (cement, lit. China-clay). 

This name may sometimes reveal a lot of interesting facts, It 
may reveal to us the ignorance of the people who gave the name, or of 
their prejudices, or it may furnish us with valuable pieces of historical 
information of which it is the voluntary depository. Examples are: 
41244 (lit. * magic-house ") is used to denote * museum ' : झाकषद्वाभाडी (lit. car 
driven by wind) for * motor-car ' ; S120912 (lit. eaters of barley or oatmeal) 
is used as a name for the upcountry peopie in India in a sense of 
contempt; “sre भांडी (lit. one-wheeled carringo) is used by the vil- 
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lage folk for a bicycle; and एकट्या मिन काठ is a kind of wood of which 
boxes for kerosene are made but it looks as if it meant ‘ kerosene wood.’ 

The word सिनोर (from Port. senhor) in Bombay means the head of 
a firm, perhaps from its association with the Portuguese in olden days. 
The following set of words reminds us of Mahomedan supremacy and 
luxury: 408 (hut) is a ‘Hindu’ word, if I am permitted to use it in 
. the sense of ‘derived from Sanskritic languages’; aata, aatas names of 
huge buildings are taken from the Mahomedan vocabulary ; “i (> याम), 
village) is a Hindu word, “#4 the name for town is a Mahomedan word. 
The words of respectable address, &¥#, 71ce4, ete., are all taken from the 
Mahomedans. 

‘Proper names are also not beyond the pale of language. The word 
ayama has now become a common adjective to the religious heads 
of the sect founded by agua. Similar is the word Cæsar from 
which the German Kaiser is derived. Proper names from foreign 
languages when imported into other languages sometimes repeat the 
word giving the particular class to which a thing belongs. Thus the 
words meaning the same thing are repeated over again ; e.g. de from 
Portuguese, pio (bread), #%—=bread, anafsfs, malai in Dravidian 
means ‘mountain’, yet we add the word fafa which also means the 
same thing, and xezfsf« is now a proper noun, ‘the Malaya Mountain. 
The English people similarly use ‘ Nilgiri Hills ' ( faf = hill): * Hoang- 
ho-river' (ho in Chinese is * river’); ‘Tian-shan mountain’ (Chinese 
shan- mountain); ete. 

The real cause of this is that the foreigner perceives the whole 
combination as one and adds his own word to help his memory. : 

The names of places and persons furnish a very interesting field for 
semantic investigation. But that remains to be dealt with indepen- 
dently as an entire subject. We shall here only notice by passing some 
of the interesting points. 

Names of persons.—' There might be no correspondence between the 
object named and the meaning of the name. A man with the name 
"ress (lotus-eyed) may be blind, cf. काना ca नॉन ATABA (lit. a 
blind boy with the name lotus-eyed). A person may be called Fra गो 
even after #14, her child, has long been dead. Some of the names, 
especially nicknames, are often meaningless; e.g. faapa oe, ete. In 
West Bengal a name like Cera is ordinarily reduced to CTAA which 
gives no meaning; the East Bengal people always use cta, the preser- 
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vation is due to accenting on the last syllable. Other names like 24824, 
कृमब्नी काय are shortened to Er, कुमुनिनी, ete. which give quite different 
meanings; thus, agaa is Siva, but Rg is Moon, From Mr. Jogesh 
Chandra Roy we learn a Marathi gentleman took 4%) (वाड) to be the 
name of a lady! Sometimes whole phrases are used.as names. When 
daughter after daughter is born to a dowry-ridden Bengali father, he 
wishes not to have any more and gives the name ®4-aj-41#) to his last 
child, which means * Kali, no more.’ So when children die young, the 
names थोटका-र्मान (stay my jewel), or «tc«1-sf« (keep him, O, God) are 
given; so also the *Sratz-*tca! ata. Cf. Puritan names like Praise-God 
Barebone. 

The names of individuals of various Indian nationalities are inter- 
esting to observe, The Bengali method gives us only the name of the 
person and the surname. Sometimes even that is not given; e.g. 3125* 
743-13 where the last word indicates a title denoting the profession of the 
ancestors of 4146#. But afac 3*4 is all right, 4% gives the caste and the 
surname of the family to which atas belongs. 

The Beharis and U.P. people have names which sound incomplete 
to our ears. Only रामप्रसाद or मनोहरुलाल may constitute a name which 
furnishes no information as to the caste or surname of the family. The 
names of the people of the Southern and Western Presidencies are per- 
haps the most complete in this respect; a lot of information is con- 
tained in them, In गोपाल suy गोखले the first name denotes the name of 
the person, the second that of the father, the third the surname. The 
names of Parsis sometimes go even a step further. The name of the 
person, that of his father, then that of his grandfather, and lastly the 
name pf his village may all be given. The Slav names also give the 
name of the father. In Madras the name of the place is put before the 
name of the person; e.g. ताझोर माधव राओ, चित्तर ञ्ङ्करन्‌ नायार . 

The study of Bengali surnames is an interesting problem by itself. 
These surnames have come from non-Aryan, Mahomedan, Christian 
sources, besides the Aryan which furnish the majority. Some are due to 
oceupations in life, others have been taken from the names of vegetables, 
fruits, animals, musical instruments and so on. 

Names of places.—Places may be named according to some promi- 
nent characteristics of their own. #49", it is said, formerly consisted 
of nine islands. Ca) ( cit + वाडी) is the name of my own place, for 
it had numerous milkmen. But the reason for which the name is given 
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may in course of time disappear, yet the name continues. The Village 
stiga may still be so-called, though there may not be a single tank 
with a palm tree within its limits. 

There are several names of places in Bengal which mostly come 
from non-Aryan oxigin, have become unintelligible to us, so far as their 
meanings are concerned. Examples are :— 

giagi, व्रि, छाडा, FSU, 4851 ; 

Woe, SHIEH, AVES, AHS, aree, वानाडेन ; 
नचिदॉकन्हि, 'डोगांकान्ति, eaae a ; 

fafnefs, कननाडिअंड़ि, awarefs, धुन णि i 


The endings show that there must have been some meaning com- 
mon to these names, which may be discovered after careful and labori- 
ous investigations. 

Popular etymology plays a considerable part in giving names to 
things. A word or phrase borrowed from a foreign language or for any 
reason unfamiliar, a word which has no intrinsic or derivative meaning 
to the speaker, is altered by him to a word that hassuch a meaning. 
Mr. Gilchrist's name was transformed into forafa (a kind of lizard) by 
the chaprasis, and Mr. Mackenzie becomes 314281. Hospital, motor, ete., 
have turned into tanfata, 464, etc., in our vernaculars. And thus the 
list can be swelled. 

Folk-etymology is a very interesting subject for investigation. In 
all languages nations revelled in giving new meanings to words. The 
Brahmanas of the Vedas are replete with such examples, 


Laxity in the use of words. 


Under this we shall deal with words used in a wrong way owing to 
ignorance or misapprehension. Here the transfer of meaning is not 
actually meant, but the word wrongly used gives a different meaning. 
The word is used owing to its similarity with the word actually meant. 
This may either be due to form or to meaning. ‘illiterate or half- 
eduented people and sometimes children are found using words in this 
way. Malapropism falls under this head. sfa कट्य arag ?— here acne 
is used for the more correct and more polite 4406s. min कि कामात 
हेजिशाम Fater !—here what is really meant is $9213 Fares (joke). Some- 
times learned forms being used cause confusion—siaice कामि cu मिन 
wafa sea acafe, rt हिन अववि morata अछि मन आहे aate, infa बडि मनन & 
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Weis "5*8 | 'आाशना!च ape ment कति Bitar (मोहाचा कळ arf अकार gains ननि 
sgg waar fafa? 48 | — fafa cats, x, Basumati ed., Vol. I, p. 31; 
the correct words should be quisi BIER, विक, «te, aratfes, 22. Old 
Gobbo in Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice is guilty of such speech. As 
these people try to imitate the higher class in their manner of speaking, 
so also gentlemen try to avoid vulgarisms by shunning certain pronun- 
ciations and thus sometimes commit mistakes. ‘The uneducated classes 
of people put in 4 in words where there is not any 4 at all, to give 
their speech a gentlemanly form : so the upper classes do at times think 
it beneath their dignity to pronounce certain words without 4 where 
there are none; e.g. #5, 44, 378%, छिनमा, which are frequently used for 
TS, वग, airs and एन्लिगा respectively, 

Half-educated Bengalis with a smattering of English often commit 
mistakes of this kind when speaking. One of my friends used to 
recite a sentence, though a bit artificial, yet finely illustrative of 
the point: “ aitpwacy fyra ८ चि. (कवन messenger S14 messenger (passenger 
"S4 passenger), Siza] कवाट enterprised (surprised) #74 CHAUX, Sra *3 
crie #डछिःक क apartment (compartment) preserve (reserve) क'टन ca 
privilege -4 (comfort -4) atem (शन |" 

Some of the following words have acquired the right of full citizen- 
ship in what is called chaste diction, though originally through laxity of 
use. Their claim is now firmly established. 

A good many of these forms which are grammatically incorrect are 
used even by the best writers, e.g. fae) cx* (abortive cloud), fase) ge 
(waterless milk). Here there is no reason why the adjectives should be 
in the feminine gender. In many places the adjectives do not follow 
the grammatical gender. This is a special tendency of the Bengali 
language, which may be compared to Dravidian in this respect. The 
declension of adjectives is a learned importation from Sanskrit. Now- 
a-days the idea denoted by the word seems to be the guiding factor in 
determining the gender; e.g. (६ खानि saa) frg, वर्कचा मदान CSa ।--बवौजहनाथ 
छग्रनिक|, p. 111 ; टन Sta थॉकिङ दशि, ia इ'टय्र शिक्षमनी, 'आमिएऊ कि fas बदन t?! 
In this connection the following use of ##}#4%} may be noted, perhaps 
this is due to the oft-quoted sentence जननी जन्मभुमिद्च खर्गादपि netaat 


eg taa aiam इ'एऊ AT AMA asata |\—adaow, Aa मूक, canto IV 


Sometimes words have bheir feminine forms which are unwarran ted 


9" df has also somothing to do with 341 here. 
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by grammar: छन वज्षकिनो af), 8-96 544 Aga afam शत्रन ate आमि \—p sera, 
p. 332); यथा छांजकिनों कु्ठाकनो चन 340 । --अननएभाइन Stiesta: ga ft fares! 
CELMA CERTA ( SHIANTA); and so on. T 

The rules of composition in compound words are sometimes 
violated, yet the forms are regarded as correct; e.g. faarahi, sett, 
नझ्।व्रचौ, fuatfafst, and so on. 

Nouns are used for adjectives and vice versa though wrongly ; 
ese 4% Site, the Eastern Bengal people use the correct form 4% आक; 
CA माको (ms"Wr—evidence)fsra | ; Ba माळ (xm —honour) cacs fetus ; टम 
wirati (cat) शटग्ररक ; आमि Caa ( fate) इनाम | 

There are some words in Bengali which look like pure and correct 
Sanskrit words which they never are; e.g. ऊतक”, Stas, Sat, SEI, 
“RTM, Wate, (शो ठिक, ren, वकिम, विकल, मःकुशान, ete. 

Forms which show redundancy have become current through use 
— (शेम, fafauergra, ८्कवनमाज, ete. 

Thus examples can be multiplied. Many of the above examples 
are incorrect only when judged hy the Sanskritic- Bengali grammar. 
Otherwise the forms are all right. 

Such forms were first admitted into chaste language through 
laxity of use by their original author; analogy also played a very . 
important part in this connection. 


APPENDIX. 


Some Vedie and Sanskrit words that have changed their meaning 
=- 
in Bengali : 


Word. Sanskrit meaning. Bengali meaning. २ 
उनै A priest who has to invalid, old. 

worship fire and 

Soma. 
डाह Then + and Even then, on the other क 

hand. 
art" occasion, room leisure, 
"SICAV diffusive fragrance, pleasure. 
joy. 


x€ माची is used for aif which should be the phonetically corrupted form of ntm: 
cf. मळा and माडा. 


७ E í 
® Se 


न विक > e ies "d Le ७ * * 2 K x ' Ls | 
AU PAS eee os 


, 


W ord. 
ITE 
zsa 
Sara 
Sus 


| 
` 


D 
काप्ळव्र 


Ty" 


sry 


१ ३१३३३३३ uin 





Sanakrit meaning. 


chiding 

others 

neutral 

introduction 

thus 

discouraged, afraid, 
perplexed, 

dependants, family 


~ fragrant, red, astrin- 


gent 
milk 
miserable 
heat 
truth, message 


standing aloof 

wink 

sound (adj.) 

prevent 

trick (८कोनन ) 

very hot 

seizing, pulling, con- 
sideration, etc. 

grace 

praised 

proposed, praised 

clearness 

eating fruits 

unattached 

the knowledge of 
moksa. 

true knowledge 
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Hengali meaning. 
repent. 
low, 
indifferent, 
novel 
and. 
overwhelmed, ill. 


relation by marriage. 
(Cf. Oriya (भाया and 
स्व जि, also Hindi yest 
he who has a large 
family.) 

astringent. 


milk boiled to hardness. 

miser. 

sweat. 

sweets sent with a mes- 
senger to get news (in 
West Bengal). 

afraid. 

moment, 

depend. 

ascertain. 

easay. 

awful, 

consultation. 


food left. 
large 
ready. 
clear. 
dinner. 
disgusted. 
science. 


conscience, 





faux 





—— 


CENTRAL UBRARY. 


os 
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Sanskrit meaning. 

gift 

a thing of enjoy- 
ment. 

a stretch of words, 
वाक Ti} 

effort 

business 

relating to Brahma 


divided 

course, protection 
(Ved.) 

division ( Ved.) 

light E 

feeling, thought 

being 

room 

beautiful, simple 

great man 

selfishness 

love 

secret 

social custom 

org. any metal 

swan 

a hymn of praise 
( Ved.) 

willingness to hear 

all the more 

the world with its 
animate and inani- 
mate beings (48 + 
5a + 54). 

discussion 

assembly, meeting 

any relation by mar- 
riage. 


Bengali meaning. 
farewell. 
subject, property, 


many. (Cf. xfawca afa- 
cafe.) 

trade. 

event. (Cf. mr वाशांब्री.) 

a member of the Brahmo 
Samaj. (Cf. armqr*.! 

busy. 

vow, 


reverence. 5», 
sun. g ७ 
anxiety. 

ghost. 

temple. 

charmed. 3 
mone y-lender. 

attachment, * 
anger. 

joke. 

presents sent. — 

iron. | 

duck. - 
weapon, 





nursing. 
necessarily. 
generally. 


news. 
society, ^. 
brother-in-law. + 
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Sanskrit meaning. 
rash courage 
sleepy (Ved.) 
reciting 
native (adj.) 
compounded = 
bewildered 
joining, uniting 






